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5. Qa^, lity and Qnality ,»f knowlndg«. 0 Strength of intel- 
lectual powore h.rmnees of mind. 8. Stonline s of 
nmul 1*. Bent o .rud.nHt.on. 10. Moral sensibility. 

Moral biases. 1*.. lleligioiis Sensibility. 13. Relimous 

.5. S thetic biases. 
... Ant.pa bet.e misinl.ty. 17. Antipathetic biase.s. 18. 
In^!lntt), 1 . . Habitual occiiputums. 20. Pecuniary circum- 

sfunrr^. *.1. Coiiiu^xioiiH in the way of 83 mipathy 

... autipatby 23. Iladical frame of 


Sex. 20. Age. 27. 
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C(’»nncvxionH in ^ ^ ____ 

iKniy. 21. Ifetiicjil frame of tniml 
liiUii. 2^. EOuaition. 21). Climate. 

(fovrrnment. 32. HeligioiiB profe.sHion* 

Chapter VI 1. iimceeds to consider Hcma.v AcnoN.s in 
oKNKiai.. Bight luui vvniiig, good mul evil, merit and demerit 
.H.|..ng (o aettoi.M ll„.,e l^ve to t,e divided and classified 
With a vivw to tlm emcls of t.he moralist and tJie legislator. 

I liroriglxmt tlisH, and two other clia|)tors/}i(,‘ diseuBse.s, as 
.lerossary in, appnrt, lining puniHliment, the <fct itsc'lf; tlierircwm. 
jfau^rs, the ami tho or the knowledge 

of tile t.i,auifaines . iLc act. Ho lutraaima^s many subdivisions 
under t.*,aeh head, ai.ul makt*s a number of remai'ks of import- 
ienet'^ m regards pena.l k;:gisliiticu.n. 

In Liiapier X., he regards pleasures and iiains in the 
of ^Mohvi:,s. iSniee c-very pleasure and every pain, as 
a part of their ^nature, mtiueo aetums, thej^- are'ofien de- 
si gr**'* fed with, refcTcnee rothal eireurnstanee. .Hunger, thirst, 
Pi>P avarice, cmrioMty, amliition, A;e., art' iiaines <.,)f this class. 

,1 i>< r;ajtai i,*»'Hii|d€i1e sc't vi sucli desigimtioiis ; lienee the 

U''i i ',l the c,i,rcu nd'- eiit joiis, cij'-petfit’ ji^r^ ea/t'-o/*, {/t’S'OT o/~--“SW’eet 

odc‘i,ii‘s, .sounds, ,, gilts.., i;a.se, reputat.itm, Axe 

td groat importanco ^ t.he ijr(ier c^f prt^.^imiinence arnonij 
(if ail lie' varieties of motives, (.tood-will, or Bene- 
volmiei:?, taken in a g'^t'oend view, is that w'liosc dictates are 
surest to <N:di,n,.*iiic^ with I, 't,.ilit3'. In this, liowever. it is taken 
for granted that, tin* iH^nevoietux' is iH,)t so eontined in its 
I, IK to Im.* conlrikiiefetl h}* a morti extensive, or enlarged,* 
lHu.ievf,>!c,u'U'e. 

A tier g'**od-wil). (he motive (hat has the Krst chance of 
ooimuding w ith Ctility is I^>vo of Kepntiition. The coincidence 
Wiuiid in.’ perfect, if men’s likings and dislikings wxire governed 
oxrlusively by the principle of Utility, and not, as they often 
ire, by the hostile principleg of Asaiticism, and of Sympathy 
and Antipfdhy, Imve repntiition is inferior^os a motive to 
fto(Hl*wi!l, ill not governing (Jie secret actions. These last 
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rEEFAO^, 


TiiE present treatise contains a Systematic Exposition of 
Mind, a History of the leading QuESTiONfj in Mental 
I'hilosophy, aiul a copious Dissertation on Ethics. 

The Exj)osition of Mind, occujjying nearly half the 
work, is, for th<! most part, an ahridgemont of my two 
volumes on the .subject. 1 have singled out, and put in 
cons])icuous type, the leading positions ; and have given a 
sufficient numher of examples to make them understood. 
It is not to l)(^ expected that the full elfect of the larger 
■expj^sition can be jiroduced in the shorter; still, there may 
be an occasional advantage in the more succinct presenta- 
tion of complicated doctrines. 

As regards the Controverted Questions, 1 have entered 
fully into the history of opinion, so ^s to present the 
ilill'erent views, both formerly, and at present, entertained 
on each. Nominalism and Realism, the Origin of Know- 
l(‘(!ge in the mind, hkternal Perception, Beauty, and Free- 
will, are the chief subjects thus treated. 

The Dissertation on Ethics is divided into two parts. 
Part First — The Theory of Ethics — gives an account of 
the questions or points brought into discussion ; and 
bandies at length the twm of ^-eatest promii(ence, the 
Ethical Slandai'd, and the Moral Faculty. 

Part Second — The Ethical Systems — is a fulhdetail of 
all the .systems, aucient and modern, by conjoined Ab.stract 
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PREFACE. 


and Summary. With few exceptions, an abstract is i 
made of each author’s exposition of his Qwii theory, the 
fulness being measured by relative importance ; while, for 
better comparing and , remembering the several theories, 
they are summarized at the end, on a uniform plai\ 

It is not solely with the view of furnishing a complete, 
manual of Mental and Moral Philosophy, that 1 hiive 
included in the same volume, a System of Psychology, and 
an exhaustive Dissertation on Ethics. The connexion oi 
the two subjects is of the most intimate kind ; all the 
leading Ethical controversies involve a reference to the 
mind, and can bo settled only by a more thorough under- 
standing 01 mental processes. 

A.]3fc:Ri*LEN, April, 18 CS. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

DEFINITION AND DIVISIONS OF MIND. 

1. Human Knowledge, Experience, or Consciousness, 
falls under two great departments ; popularly, they are 
called Matter and Mind ; philosophers, farther, employ the 
terms External World and Internal World, Kot-Self or 
Non-Ego and Self or Ego ; but the names Object and Sub- 
ject are to be preferred. 

The experience or consciousness of a tree, a river, a con- 
stellation, illustrates what is meant by Object. The' expe- 
rience of a pleasure, a pain, a volition, a thought, comes under 
the head of Subject. 

There is nothing that we can know, or conceive of, but is 
included under one or other of these two ^’eat departments. 
They comprehend the entire universe as ascertainable by us. 

2. The department of the Object, or Object-World, is 
exactly circumscribefl by one property, Extension. The 
world of Subject-experience is devoid of this property. 

A tree or a river is said to possess extended magnitude. 
A pleasure has no length, breadth, or thickness ; it is in no 
respect an extended thing. A thought or idea may I’efer to ex- 
tended magnitudes, but it cannot be said to have extension in 
itself. Neither can we say that an act of the will, ft desire, a 
belief, occupy dimensions in space. Hence all that comes within 
the sphere of the Subject is spoken of as the Unextended. 

3. Thus, if Mind, as commonly happens, is put for the 
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sum total of Subject-experiences, we may flefine it nega- 
tively by a single fact — the absence of Extension. But, as 
Object-experience is also in a sense mental, the* only ac- 
count of Mind strictly admissible in scientific Psychology^ 
consists in specifying three* properties or functions — Feel-j 
ing, Will or Volition, ^^nd Thought or Intellect — througli 
wmch all ourjcxBerience, as well Objective as Subjective, 
is built up. This positive enumeration is what must stand 
for a definition. 

Feeling includes all our pleasures and pains, and certain 
^inodes of excitement, or of consciousness simply, that 9 re 
f neutral or indifferent as regards pleasure and pain. The 
pleasures of warmth, food, music ; the pains of fatigue, 
poverty, remorse ; the excitement of hurry and surprise, the 
supporting of a light weight, the touch of a table, the sound of 
a dog barking in the distance — are Feelings. The two lead- 
ing divisions of the feelings are commonly given as Sensations 
and Emotions, 

Will or Volition comprises all the actions of human beings 
in so far as impelled or guided by Feelings. Eating, walking, 
building, sowing, speaking — are actions performed with some 
end in view ; and ends are comprised in tbo gaining of plea- 
sure or the avoiding of pain. Actions not prompted by feel- 
ings are not voluntary. Such are the powers of nature — wind, 
gravity, electricity, &c.; so also the organic functions of breath- 
ing, circulation, and the movements of the iiilestines. 

, Thought, Intellect, Intelligence or Cognition includes the 
powers known as* Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstrac- 
tion, Beason, Judgment, and Imagination. It is analyzed, as 
will be seen, into three functions, called Discrimination or 
Consciousness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness of| 
Agreement, and Retentiveness or Memory. 

The mind can seldom operate exclusively in any one of 
these three modes. A Feeling is apt to be accompanied more 
or less by Will and by Thought. When we are pleased, 
our will is moved for continuance or increase of the pleasure 
(Will) ; we at the same time discriminate and identify the 
pleasure, and have it impressed on the memory (Thought). 
(Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 188 .) 

Thus the Definition is also a Division of the Mind ; that 
is, a classification of its leading or fundamental attributes. 

We may advert to some of the previous modes of defining and 
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<ii riding the MiiM. Eeid saya, ‘By the mind of a man, we under* 
stand that in him which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills:’ a 
definition by means of a division at once defective and redundant ; 
the defect ues in the absence of Feeling ; the redundancy in the 
addition of ‘ remember’ and ‘ reason’ to the comprehensive word 
‘think.’ • 

Reid’s fortnal classification in expounding the mind is into 
Intellectual Powers and Active Powers. *^he submerged depart- 
ment of FeCiing will be found partjy mixed up witb|^<he intellectual 
Powers, wherein are included Senges and the ‘EmQtiQns pi 
’ Ta«te, and partly treated of among the Active Powers, which com- 
pnsothe exposition of tl^ benpyolent and the maleyplent affections. 

Dr. Thomas Brown, displeased with the mode of applying the 
term ‘Active’ in the above division, went into the other extreme, 
anobrou^Gl forward a classification where Feeling seems entirely 
to overlie the region of Volition. He divides mental states into 
external affections and internal affectiom. By external affections he 
means the Toolings weTbavo by the Senses, in other words Sensa- 
tion. The internal affections ho subdivides into intellectual st'deB 
ofjmnd and emotions. His division, therefore, is tantamount to 
S^saBon, Emotion, and Intellect. AU the phenomena commonly 
recognized as of an active or volitional character he classes as a 
part of Emotion. 

Sir William Hamilton, in remarkihg on the arrangement 
followed in tlie writings of Professor Dugald Stewart, states his 
own view as follows : — ‘ If we take the Mental to the exclusion of 
Material pboenomona, that is, the phoenomena manifested through 
the medium of Self-consciousness or Reflection, they naturally 
divide themselves into throe categories or primary genera; — ti e 
phoenomena of Knmphdije or Cognilion^ — the phoenomena of Feeling 
or of Pleasure and Pain, — and the phoenomena of Conation or of 
Will and Pesire.^ Intelligence, Feeling, and Will are thus distinc- 
tively set forth. ^ 

4. It is not practicable to discuss tbe*pov\^ers of the 
mind in the exact order of the three leading attributes. 

Feeling and VolitiSn each involve certain primary ele- 
ments, and also certain secondary or complex elements due to 
the operation of the Intellect upon the primary. For example, 
Sensation is a primary department of feeling, and always 
precedes the Intellect ; while the Emotions, which are se- 
condary and derived, follow the exposition of the Intellectual 
powers. The Will is to a great extent the product of th^ Reten- 
tive function of Intelligence ; it a^alsH) dependent throughout 
on the Feelings ; hence it is placed last in the course of the 
exposition ; only, at an. early stage, some notice is taken of its 
primary constituents. 
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The arrangement is as follows : — 

First, Feeling and Volition in the germ, together with tht. 
full detail of Sensation, which contains a department of Feel- 
ing, and exemplifies one of the Intellectual functions — Dis- 
crimination. The convenient title is Movement, Sense and 
Instinct. «> 

Secondly, The Intellect. 

Thirdly, Tlie Emoiions, completing the department of 
Feeling. 

Fourthly, The Will. 

5. Although Subject and Object (Mind and Matter) an^ 
the most widely opjiose J tacts of our experience, yet ih^iv 
is, in nature, a concomitance or connexion between Mind 
and a definite Material organism for every individual. 

The nature and extent of this connexion wdll appear as 
wo proceed ; and, afterwards, the phraseology of the proposi- 
tion will bo rendered more evret. Each mind is known, by 
direct or immediate knowledge, only to itself. Other minds 
are known to us solely through the material organism. 

The physical organs related to ilie mental processes are 
I. The Brain and Nerves; II. The Organs of Movement, or 
the Muscles; III. The Organs of Sense; IV. Tbo Viscera, 
including the Alimentary Canal, the Lungs, tlio Heart, &c. 
The greatest intimacy of relationship is with the Brain and 
Nerves. 

It has always been a matter of difficulty to express tlie iiutun> 
of this concomitaiViCi ^md lienee a certain mystery has attached to 
the luiion of mind and body. The diificulty is owing to the fact 
that we arc apt tfo insist on some kind of local or space relat ionsliip 
between the Extended and the Unextended, When we think of 
connexion, it is almost always of connexion in 8]>ace ; as in suji- 
posing one thing phu;ed in the interic^r of another. This last 
figure is often applied to the jiresent case. Mind is said to be ///- 
U^nal to, or within, the body. D(iscartes localized mind in tho 
pineal gland ; the .schoolmen debahid wliether the mind is all in 
the whole body, or all in eveay part. Such expressions are un- 
suitable to the case. The connexion is one of depmdence, but not 
properly of local union. 



CHAPTEK 11. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND ITS EUNft’IONS. 

{Summary of Results,) 

1. The Brain is the principal, although not the sole, 
organ of mind ; and its leading functions are mental. 

, The proofs of this position are these : — 

: (1) The physical pain of excessive mental excitement is 
localized in the head. In extreme muscular fatigue, pain is 
felt in the muscles ; irritation of the lungs is referred to the 
chest, indigestion to the stomach; and when mental exercise 
brings on acute irritation, the local seat is the head. 

(2) Injury or disease of the brain affects the mental 
p()^vers. A blow on the head destroys consciousness ; physical 
alterations of the nervous substance (as seen after death) are 
connected with loss of speech, loss of memory, insanity, or 
some other mental deprivation or derangement. 

(3) The products of nervous waste are more abundant 
after mental excitement. Tliese products, eliminated mainly 
by the kidneys, are the alkaline phosphates, combined in the 
triple phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. Phosphorus is 
a characteristic ingredient of the nervous substance. 

(4) There is a general connexion between size of brain 
and mental energy. In the animal series, intelligence increases 
with the development^of the brain. The human bi’ain greatly 
exceeds the animal brain ; and the most advanced races of 
men have the largest brains. Men distinguished for mental 
force have, as a general rule, brains of an unusual size. The 
average weight of the brain is 48 oz. ; the brain of Cuvier 
weighed 6'i oz. Idiots commonly have small brains. 

(5) By specific experiments on the brain and nerves, it is 
shown that they are indispensable tdthe mental functions. 

2. The Nervous System, as a whole, is composed of 
a central masSy or lump, and a system of branching or 
ramifying threads, designated the nerves. 
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The central mass, or lump, is called the cerehro-spinal 
axis, or centre, because contained in the bead and backbone, 
bein^alarge roundish lump (in the head), united tQ a slender 
column or rod (in the spine). 

The nerves are tlie silvery threads proceeding from the 
central lump, and ramifying to all parts of the body. As 
jthere is a circle of acf^ion between the brain and the bodily 
iorgans, one-h^f of the nerves carry influence outwards, the 
loUicr half inwards. 

3. The nervous substance is conippsed of two elements, 
described as the white matter and the grey matter. 

The white matter is made up of minute 'Jin* 
grey matter contains fibres, together with small bodii's, 
termed cells, or corpuscles. 

By slicing through a brain, we may observe the two kinds 
of substance. The interior mass is a pale, waxy white ; the 
circumference shows an iiTegular cake of ashy grey colour. 

Microscopically viewed, the two elements of the nerve sub- 
stance are (1) Jlhres, and (2) little bodies called cells or 
corpuscles. The white matter is made up of fibres ; the grey 
matter contains cells intermingled with fibres. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the iierV^c fibres is their ex- 
ceeding minuteness. Their thickness ranges from the 

to flit" 

an inch. In a rod of nervous matter, an inch thick, there 
might be, from ten to one hundred millions of fibres. Such 
minuteness and corresponding muiti[>licatiori of fibres must 
bo viewed with reference to the variety and complicacy of the 
mental functions, 

A second faett is their position. This is always a completed 
connexion between the extremities of the body and the cells 
of the grey matter, or else between ona cell and anotlicr of the 
central lump ; there are no loose eutis. The fibres are thus a 
connecting or conducting material. 

The cells or corpuscles are rounded, pear shaped, or irregular 
little bodies, and give origin each to two or more fibres. They 
are on a corresponding scale of minuteness. Tliey range as high 
as the of an inch, and as low as the A little 

cube of ^rey matter, a cyiarter of an inch in the side, might 
contain one hundred thousand cells. 

These corpuscles are richly supplied with blood (so are the 
nerve fibres), and are supposed to be Centres of nervous 
energy or influence, or, at all events, parts where the nervous 
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energy is re-inforced. Hence the masses of grey matter are 
i^oken of as constituting the Nerve Centres. 

A sectjnd function attaching to the corpuscles supplies a key 
to the plan of the brain. They are Grand J unctions or Crossings, 
where the fibres extend and multiply their connexions. The 
fibres coming from all parts of the body, enter sooner or later 
into the corpuscles of the grey substartpe, and, thropgh these, 
establish tbrward and lateral communioati^ips with other 
fibres, which communications are required for grouping and 
ccT-ordinating ^nsations and movements in the exercise of our 
mental functions. 

^4. The Central nervous mass, or Cerebro-Spinal Axis, 
is composed ol‘ parts, which may be separately viewed, and 
to which belong separate functions. 

I. The Spinal Cohd is the rod or column of nervous sub- 
stance enclosed in the back-bone. It is chiefly made up of 
white matter, but contains a core of grey substance. 

The Spinal Cord is supposed to terminate at the edge of 
the hole in the skull where the column enters to join the brain. 
At this point, it is expanded both in width and in depth, and 
receives additions of grey matter. The expanded portion, 
about inch in length, is called the medulla oblongata^ and 
is a body of great importance, being the centre of important 
nerves. 

The functions of the Spinal Cord are known to be these — 

First, It is the main Trunk of all the nerves distributed to 
the body generally (the head excepted). Its destruction or 
severance at any part puts an end to all cogamuni cation with 
the members Supplied with nerves below the point of sever- 
ance ; whence follow paralysis and loss of feeling. 

Secondly, It has the functions of a Centre ; in other words, 
it completes a circle 06 nervous action, so that certain move- 
ments, in answer to stimulants, can be kept up by means of it 
alone. TJiis property is allied with the inside core of grey 
matter. A decapitated frog will draw np and throw out its 
limbs when the skin is pinched or irritated. 

Taking together the Spinal Cord and the Medulla Oblongata, 
we find that by their means a certain class of living actions 
are maintained, called automatic^ and^lso reflex actions. These 
are involuntary actions ;j^they are maintained without any 
feeling, intention, or volmon, on our part. They are enu- 
merated as follows : — 

(1) Movements connected with the process of Digestion, 
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The first operation upon the food in the mouth — the chewing 
or masticating — ^is voluntaiy, and requires the co-operation of 
the brain. When the morsel passes from the tongup into the 
bag of the throat, it is forced down the gullet by a series of 
contractions and movement^. which are involuntary ; we have 
no feeling of them, and no control over them. The contact, of 
the food with the sui;face of the alimentary tube impresses 
•certain nervo^^ distributed there ; influence is coir^eyed to a 
nervous centre (in some part below the brain, probably the 
medulla oblongata, together with the sympathetic ganglia), 
and the response is manifested in the cOiitracting of the nuis- 
«cular fibres of the alirnentaiy tube. 

(2) The movemeiils connected with licsinratioru The 
breathing action is sustained by a power withdrawn from our 
will, although voluntaiy muscles arc made use oh In taking 
in breath, the lungs are expanded by the muscles of the cheat ; 
in expiration, the chest is compressed, and the air forced 
out, by the abdominal muscles. The medulla oblongata is the 
centre for sustaining this process. 

The acts of coicyhlng and sneeziny are reflex acts, operated 
through the lungs. The irritation of the vt^ry sensitive sur- 
faces of the throat and bronchial tubes, and of the lining 
membrane of the nose, originates,’ througli tJio medulla ob- 
longata, a powerful discharge of nervous fierce to the expira- 
tory muscles, and the air is forced out with explosive violence. 
Sticlcing in infants is a purely reflex act. 

(3) Certain reflex movements are connected with the 
Eyes, The act winking is stimulated by the contact of the 
eye with the inner surface of tlie upper eyelid, and serves to 
distribute the tears, or eye-wash, and clean the bull. There is 
also a reflex action of the light in opening and closing tlie 
pupil of the eye. 

(4) There is a tendency, of a pTjrcly reflex nature, to 
move the muscles of any part, by a stimulus specially applied 
to that part. In the decapitated frog, the pinching of a loot 
leads to the retmetation of that foot. An object phiced in the 
open hand of any one asleep, stimulates the closure of the hand. 
Touching the cheek of a child makes it laugh. In tasting any- 
thing, the sensation, while awakening, a general expression of 
feeling, mere especially excites the muscles of the mouth. The 
same applies to smell ; ^ bad odour produces a contortion of 
the nose. In these effects of the more special senses, the in- 
fluence may not be limited to the spinal cord, but it illustrates 
the kind of reflex action referred to, an action which the cord 
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is capable of snstaining. This whole class has sometimes been 
called sensori-motor actions. 

* (5) IJJie effect denominated the tension, tone, or tonicAty 

, of the muscles. It is a fact, that in the profoundest slumber 
there is still a certain degree of contraction in the muscles ; 
only after death are they wholly relaxed. Now, experi- 
• merits seem to show that this ren^p^ining contraction is 
maintainedHhrough the agency of the spin^il j|prd ; it disap- 
pears with the destruction of the cord. 

* II. The Br^in, or Encephalon, is the rounded or oval lump 
of nervous matter filliftg the cavity of the skull. It is a com- 
plex mass, but there are certain recognized divisions, with 
pr liable difference of function. 

Commencing from below, and continuous with the Spinal 
cord, is the Madulla Oblongata^ which has been already noticed. 

Next is the Vons VaroUi^ or ring-like protuberance, so 
called because it embraces like a ring the main stem of the 
brain, continued upwards from the medulla oblongata. It 
contains white, or fibrous matter, running partly up and down, 
and partly in a transverse direction, with diftused grey mat- 
ter. As regards the white portion, it serves as a track of 
communication from below upwards, and from one half of the 
cerebellum (which adjoins it) to the other half. As regards 
the grey matter, it must perform some of the functions of a 
centre, in refiecting and multiplying nervous communications. 
No more special explanation can be given of its functions. 

The Cerebral Hemispheres, sometimes called the brain pro- 
per, constitute the highest and by far the largest part of the 
human brain. This mass is egg-shaped, but with a flattened 
base ; the big end of the egg being behind.* There is a com- 
plete division into two halves, right and left, by a deep fissure 
all round, leaving only a connecting band of white matter. 
The surface is not plai^, but moulded into numerous smooth 
and tortuous eminences, called convolutions, which are sepa- 
rated by furrows of considerable, though variable depth. The 
convoluted surface consists of a cake of grey matter, some- 
what less than half an inch thick, and very much extended by 
the convoluted arrangement. Inside of this cake, . the hemi- 
spheres are made up of white matter, with the exception ol 
certain small enclosed masses, which contain considerable por- 
tions of grey matter. ^ 

These last-named bodies, called the lesser grey centres of the 
brain, are regarded as the medium of connexion between the 
hemispheres above, and the great stem below. Probably in 
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them occurs that multiplication of fibres, necessary to the 
enormous expansion of the white matter of the hemispheretj. 
Two of these bodies are usually named together, the corpora 
striata and tJialami optici\ as being closely conjoined in the 
heart of the white substance of the hemispheres ; through 
them most of the ascending fibres of the main stem spread out 
into the hemispheres. 'They contain a large amount of grey 
matter. Attir’d mass, the corpora quadri^jevtina^ of quadruple 
bodies, is more detached, and lies behind, between the cere- 
brum and the cerebellum. This centre is closely connected 
with the optic nerve, and has important functions relating to 
vision. In the lower vertebrata (as fisiics), it assumes very 
large proportions as compared with the rest of the br^^in. 
Resting on the middle cleft of the four eminences, is a small 
conical body, called the pineal qland^ curious as being sup- 
posed, by Descartes, to be the seat of the son!. 

The functions of the Hemispheres of the Brain, including 
the enclosed Ganglia, comprehend all, or nearly all, that is 
comprised in mind. ‘ WTien they are dostro^md, or seriously 
injured, sensation, emotion, volition, and intelligence are sus- 
pended. Movements are still possible, but there is no evidence 
that they are accompanied witli consciousness, in other words, 
with feeling and intelligence ; they are without purpose, or 
volition. 

It would be interesting, if we could assign distinct mental 
functions to difibrent parts ofth.is large and complicated organ; 
if we could find certain convolutions related to specific feelings, 
or to specific intellectual gifts and acquirements. This Phren- 
ology attempted, but with doubtful success. Yet, it is most 
reasonable to suppose that, tlie braiu being constituted on a 
uniform plan, the same parts serve the same functions in 
different individuals. 

The Cerebellum, Utile brain, or after^^main, lies behind and 
beneath the convoluted hemispheres. It is a nearly wedge- 
shaped body, divided into two halves, with connecting white 
matter. Like the hemispheres, its outer surface is a thin cake 
of grey matter, extended, not by the convoluted arrangement, 
but by bemg folded into plates or laminre. The connexions 
of the cerebellum are, beneath, with a detached branch of the 
great sterft, and above with the hemispheres, through the 
corpora quadrigemina ; the two halves are united laterally by 
the pons varolii. 

The functions of the Cerebellum are still under discussion. 
Certain experiments, made by Flourens, wxre interpreted as 
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showing that «it is the centre of rhythmical and combined 
raoveinents, such as the locomotive movements — walking*, 
fiying, svjimming, &c. Its destruction in pigeons took away 
the power of standing, flying, walking, leaping, without 
seeming to dcstrdy the cardinal functions of the mind, the 
powers of sensation and volition. The inference has been 
denied by Brown-Sequard, who affirm^.tliat the same inability 
of guiding»and combining the movements fiillQijrs the destruc- 
tion or irritation of other parts of the base of the brain. The 
tvro sets of observations are not inconsistent ; for, as the ner- 
vous action has to trjfv^erse a certain course or circuit, it may' 
bo suspended by destroying any part of tlie line. What seems 
to i)e established by tlie observations is, that there is a separate 
locality concerned in joining movements into harmonious or 
combined groups for executing the voluntary determinations. 


THE NKRVFS. 


5. The nerves are the branching or ramifying cords, pro- 
ceeding from the centres, and distributed to all parts of the 
body. 

They have been locally divided into spinal and cerebral^ 
according as they emerge from the Spinal Cord, or directly 
from the Brain. This is chiefly a matter of local convenience; 
those nerves supplying the head and face, emerge at once 
from the brain, through openings in the skull ; tbo rest de- 
scend in the spinal cord, and are given ofl*, at openings be- 
tween the vertcbric, higher or lower, aecuitling to their ulti- 
mate destination. , 

The mode of emergence from the spinal cord is peculiar. 
At the interstices of the vertebrx', a couple of branches 
emerge, for the two sftes of the body. Each member of tbo 
couple is composed of two portions, or roots, an anterior and 
a posterior root, which at a little distance unite in a common 
stem. It is observed, however, that the posterior root has a 
little swelling or ganglion, containing grey substance, there 
being nothing to correspond in the anterior root. 


6. The general function of tl]^ nerves is fo* transmit 
influence from one part of the system to another. 

The nerves are suppo,;ed to originate nothing ; they are 
exclusively eiiiployed in carrying or conveying energy of 
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their own kind. In the final result, this energy stimulates 
muscles into action, and without it no muscle ever operates. 
But in the circles of thought, a great many nerve currents gj 
their rounds, without stimulating muscles. 

7. The circuit of iiervftus action supposes two classics 
of neiTcs, the iucarryuig and the outcariying/ Those ari' 
usually comb^pec^ in the same trunk nerve. They ap})eiir 
in separation, in the double roots of the spinal nerv(?s. 

The nervous influence does not proceed iudiscnininately to 
and fro, in the same fibres ; one class is employed for convey- 
ing influence inwards, in sensation, and the other class for con- 
vejung influence outwards, in volition. At tlie ernorgciicS of 
the spinal nerves, tlie classes are distinct. It was the dis- 
covery of Bell, that the posterior roots, distinguished by the 
little ganglionic swellings, arc nerves purely of sensation ; tlK‘. 
anterior roots, nerves purely of movenieiit. It would be a 
point of great interest, if these pure nerves could bo traced 
upwards into the nerve centre.^^, so as to show wliicli centres 
received sensory fibres, and which inotory ; this would be the 
first clue to a genuine Phrenology. 

The Ccrel)ral Nerves arc nearly all pure nerves. They 
were formerly divided into nine pairs, but there are, in reality, 
twelve pairs. 

The pair is the olfactory, or of Sinell. Tito 

is the opf.Jr^ or nerve of Sight. Tin* ihird, and eixfh ])air.s 

are distnbuted to the muscles of the eye, and therefore dott^^lllilU‘ 
its movements. The Jiflh pair is douhl(‘, ctmtaining a motor 
branch to the musoles of the jaws, and a st^nsory branch conTHM?ied 
with the sensibility of the fact;, and containing the nerve of Taste. 
The Bf^ve)dh i^air is motor, and sup]>lies tin* muscles of the face. 
The eu/hth is the ne^rve of Hearing. The niufh supplies sensory 
fibres to the tongue and thro/it (l)(‘ing a^/>(^eond iiei’ve of Tastt;). 
and motor fibres to the muscl(;s cd‘ the tiiruat or jtharynx. The 
tenth, called pneimo-^gastrie, 8U]>plies the huynx, the lungs, tin' 
liver, and the stomach, and is the medium of a large amount of 
sensibility. The eleventh, called sphfal is motor. The 

twelfth pair (hypo-glossal) is the motor nerve of the tongue. 



BOOK I, 

MOVEMENT, SENSE, AND iSstiNCT. 


. CHAPTER I. 

MOVEMENT, AND THE MUSCULAR FEELINGS. 

1. Thk Muscular Feelings agree with the sensations of 
the senses in being primary sources of feeling and of 
knowledge, localized in a ])eculiar set of organs ; their 
characteristic dillereiice is summed up in the consciousness 
of active energy. 

The most fundamental contrast existing among the feelings 
of the human mind, is the contrast of Active and Passive. 
Tlie exercise of rowing a boat gives a feeling of activity or 
energy ; in a warm bath, the consciousness is of the passive 
kind. The contrast would appear to be embodied in the 
nervous system ; the outcarrying nerves, together with the 
nerve centres whence they immediately p*’oceed, being asso- 
ciated with the feelings of activity ; the incajrjing nerves and 
their allied centres with sensation or passivity. * 

Not only should the muscular feelings form a class apart 
from the scnsation.s, oft the ground now stated, but it is fiirther 
licliovod that their consideration should precede the account 
of the senses. The reasons arc— that movement precedes scai- 
sation, and is at the outset independent of any stimulus from 
without ; and that action is "a more intimate and inseparable 
property of our constitution than any of our sensations, and m 
fact enters as a component part into every one of the senses, 
giving them the character of compouf ds, while itseliis a simple 
and elementary property. 

Of the Muscular Si/stem . — The movements of the body are per- 
formed by means of the substance called muscle, or flesh : a sul- 
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stance composed of very fine fibres, collected into separate masses, 
of great variety of form, each mass being a muscle. The peculiar 
property of the muscular substance is cmvtraciiliiy^ or t,ho forcible 
shrinking of the fibres under a stimulus, wh(Tel)y the muscle is 
shortened, and the attached bones dra*svn together in eohsequence. 
As an example, we may nientilm the muscle of tlio calf of the leg, 
a broad round mass of fiosh, ending above and bedow'in the strong , 
white fibrous sul)stance,«Known as tendon, by which it is connected 
with tlie bone??, the upix?r tendon with the bone of 'the hig, the 
lower with the bool ; its contraction draws the heel towards the 
leg, straightening the line of leg and foot, and thus compelling 
the body to rise. 

The ultimate fibres of the muscles, the fibrils or fibrillm (loss 
than the ten-thousandth of an inch in diameter), are foum} to 
consist of rows of rectangular particles ; in the contraction of the 
muscle, these particles become shorter and thicker. The fibrils are 
made into bundles, about 4/,,-) of an inch in thickiuiss, calhjd 
fibres ; and the fibres are made up into larg(T bundles, or threads, 
which are visible to the eye, as the strings composing fiosh. 

The contraction of the muscle requires the agency of the nerves, 
distributed copiously to .the fibres. A farthcT condition of contrac- 
tile power is a supply of arterial blood. The oxidation of the sub- 
stances found in the blood is the ultimate source* of muscular power; 
the oxygen, taken into the lungs, and the food, taken into the 
stomach, are the raw material of all the forces of the systcmi. 

2. For the most part, our movements are stirnulalod 
through our senses, as when a (lash of Jight or a loud sound 
makes us start ; but it is a fact of great importance, that 
movements arise without the stimulation of sensible 
objects, througli some energy of the nerve centres them- 
selves, or some stimulus jnirely internal. This may bo 
called the SponUincous Activity of the system. 

Spontaneous Activity is the explanation of many appear- 
anots, and is an essential element of the will, on the theory 
u^aintained in this work. The following facts are adduced as 
Ifoth proving and illustrating the doctrine : — 

> (1) The muscles never undergo an entire relaxation dur- 

ing life. Even in profound slumber, they possess a certain 
degree of tension, or rigidity. This state is called their 
‘ tonicity/ or tonic contraction. It is excited through the 
medium the nerves. The cutting of the nerves, or the de» 
struction of the nerve centres, renders the muscles flaccid. 
The inference is, that at all times a stream of nervous energy 
flows the muscles, irrespective of stimulation from without.^ 

I The permanent closure of the muscles called sphinc- 
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tors, is an effectpof the same nature. The lower extremity of 
the alimentary canal is kept close by a self-acting muscle ; 
if^the connexion with the nerve centres is destroyed, this 
^muscle is relaxed. 

(3) The operafion of the involuntary muscles, as in 
breathing, the heart, and the movements of the intestine, 

•shows that there is a provision for keeptfig up movements, in- 
dependent of the stimnlus of the senses. Th^seiipuscles never 
cease to ply. The only stimulation that could be assigned in 
thetr case is th^, contact of the materials propelled — the air 
in the lungs, the blood* in the blood-vessels, the food in the 
stomach and bowels ; but even these contacts would fail to 
acccmnt for the first beginning of the movements. By what 
influence do we draw our first breath StiU, what is con- 
tended for is, not the absence of internal organic influences, 
but the absence of agents operating oh the external senses. 

(4) In wakening from sleep, movement often precedes 
sensation. Most commonly the first symptom of awakening 
is a general commotion of the frame, a number of spontaneona 
movements — the stretching of the limbs, the opening of the 
eyes, the expansion of the features — to which succeeds the 
revived sensibility to outward things. No decided facts have 
ever been adduced to show that a stimulation of the senses 
invariably precedes the wakening movements. We are there- 
fore led to believe that the re-animation of the system consists 
in a rush of nervous power to the moving organs, at the same 
time that the susceptibility of the senses is renewed. 

(5) The movements of infancy, of young animals gene- 

rally, and of animals distinguished for activity, are strongly 
ill point. The mobility of infants is very great, and the same 
feature characterizes childhood and youth. may attribute 

it in part to the acute sensations and emotions of early y^fers. 
But this is not the whoj^ explanation. When the senses 

in no ways solicited, the youthful mobilitx is strongly mani- 
fested ; it seems chiefly to follow the physical circumstances 
of rest and nutrition, and is, as might be expected, most 
vehement after confinement or restraint. 

The activity of young animals in general, and of animals 
specially active (as the insect tribe), are most adequately re- 
presented on tbo present hypothesis. When the kitsten plays 
with a worsted ball, wo always attribifte the overflowing ful- 
ness of moving energy to the creature’s own inward stinmlus, 
to which the ball merely serves for a pretext. So an 
young hound, refreshed by sleep, or kept in conflnein»^ 
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pants for being let loose, not because of anything that attracts 
his view or kindles up his ear, but because a rush of activity 
courses through his members, rendering him uneasy till the 
confined energy has found vent in a chase or a run. Wo are 
at no loss to distinguish this kind of activity from that awak- 
ened by sensation or emotion, and the distinction is accord- 
ingly recognized in t^re modes of interpreting the movements 
and feelings p*‘ apimals. When a rider speaks of .his horse as 
‘ fresh,’ be implies that the natuml activity is undischarged, 
and pressing for vent ; the excitement caused^by mixing in a 
chase or in a battle, is a totally difiereiit thing from the spon- 
taneous vehemence of a full-fod and under-worked animal. 

(6) The activity of morbid excitement may nex^» be 
quoted. Under a peculiar state of the nervous system, move- 
ments arise without any stimulation, or in undue proportion 
to the stimulants applied. This shows incontestably, that the 
condition of the nerve centres may bo such as to originate 
activity, without any concurrence of sensible agencies ; now 
if there be an nnhealthy spontaneity, there may also be a 
healthy mode, as in the freshness of the young and vigorous 
animal. There are occasions when it is impossible to be still ; 
the internal fires are generating force, which we cannot re- 
press. Certain drugs, as strychnine, induce this excessive 
spontaneity, in the shape of strong convulsiv'e erections and 
movements of the body. 

(7 ) Activity and Sensibility are not developed in equal pro- 
portions in individual cliaractcr; more frequently they sttind in 
an inverse pro})ortion to each other. The strong, active, rest- 
less temperament is usually the least sensitive, the least open 
to the varying solicitations of the senses. This energetic tem- 
pemment is urtanifestly the result of a constitutional, self- 
piwipting force. There is, in many individuals, a love of 
^ptivity for its own sake, a search af^^r occasions for putting 
ribi*th energy ; we may instance, the restless adventurer, the 
indefatigable traveller, the devotee of business, the lover of 
political bustle. The activity of the more susceptible natures 
is prompted by the feelings, and ceases when they are grati- 
fied; as when a man like Wilberforce is stimulated to redress 
some flagrant wrong, and otherwise leads an inactive career. 

The Spontaneity of the system is shown in all the regions 
of muscular activity. S’oremo.st of our muscular groupings is 
th © ^ocomotwe Apparatus, which includes the limbs, together 
w^prthe trank ; in energetic promptings, these organs aro the 
grimiest means of discharging the surplus activity ; the ex- * 
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cited animal wrilks, runs, flies, or gesticulates. The organs of 
Mastication form a second grouping. The Vocal Organs are an 
isolated group of great interest. The utterance of the voice 
is, on many occasions, plainly due to mere freshness of the 
organs. The morning song of tke bird bursts out spontane- 
ously, althoifgh also liable to the influence of infection, and 
other external causes. Among the smaller organs, we may 
mention the Tongue^ so remarkable for flefcibitty ; its spon- 
taneous movements occur in the play of infancy, and are of 
importance in the beginnings of articulation. 

We might illustrale the spontaneous, as contrasted with 
the stimulated discharge, in the special aptitudes of animals 
As^hc battery of the torpedo becomes charged by the mere 
course of nutrition, and requires to be perioc’ically relieved by 
being poured upon some object or other, so we may suppose 
that the jaws of the tiger, the fangs of the serpent, the spin- 
ning apparatus of the spider, require at intervals to have some 
objects to spend themselves upon. It is said that the con- 
structivencss of the bee ai\d the beaver incontinently mani- 
fests itself, oven where there is no end to ho gained. 

Tlie spontaneous activity necessarily rises and falls with the 
vigour and state of nutrition of the system ; being abundant 
in states of good health, and defleient during fatigue, hunger, 
and sickness. 


THE MUBCULAH FBIKLINGS. 


3. There are three cla.sses of these : — 

First, Feelings conuected with the organic condition of 
the 'iiiuscles, as those arising from hurts, wounds, dise"Sfees, 
fatigue, rest, nutriment. 

Most of these aflections the muscles have in common with 
the other tissues of the body ; and the appropriate place for 
expounding them will be under a subsequent bead. It is 
our purpose, at this stage, to exhibit prominently the active 
side of our nature, in its contrast to the passive or receptive 
side. 

Secondly, Feelings connected with muscular action^ 
including all the pleasures and pains of exercise. These 
are states peculiar to muscular activity, 

2 
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Thirdly, The discriminattve sensihility of muscle, or tlie 
consciousness that arises during the varying tension of the 
• moving organs. 

These arc mental statcg of a neutnfl kind as regards 
pleasure and pain, but all-important as the basis of Intellect. 
The muscular feelings^ like the sensations, have two charac- 
ters ; one in region of Feeling strictly so cahed, and de- 
cisively show n in pleasure and pain ; the other in the region 
of Intellect, and manifested in discrimination, or the con- 
sciousness of difference. The two aspects may be illustrated, 
in the sense of sight, by comparing the rainbow or a bonfire 
with a man’s name or an arithmetical number. 

^ I. Of the Feeliiijs of Muscular Exercise.* 

4. These are feelings proper and peculiar tp the 
muscular system ; they cannot be i)roduced in any oth(*r 
connexion. 

The first and simplest case is the dead strain, or excr- . 
tion without movement. 

Physical Side. — T he physical circumstances of muscular 

There arc many things to bo said with rehTcnoo to Fi'i ling in 
general ; but I consider it inexpedient to introduce the whole ot* the 
generalities before giving a certain number ot* examploH in the roncretc. 
Accordingly, I prefer to proceed at once with tho Muscular Feelings and 
Sensations in tho detail, and to expound the general laws and properties 
of Feeling in a chapter introductory to tlio Enaotions. All that is 
necessary, in the miiJUitime, is to tindcrstand the plan followed in tho 
description of tht> feelings ; and, with this view, a few explanatory obser- 
vations are here offtred. 

All feelings havt; a Physical Side, or relation to our bodily organs ; 
the sensations, for example, arise on the stimulation of a special organ 
of sense; and both sensations and emotions hftfre a characteristic outward 
display, or expression, which indicates their existence to a spectator. I 
include in the description of each feeling whatever is known of its physi- 
cal accompaniments. 

The feeling proper, or the Mental Side, has its relationships exhausted 
under the three fundamental attributes of Mind — Fooling, Volition, and 
Intellect. As Feeling, it is pleasurable, painful, or neutral — its Quality ; 
it has Degree, as regards Intensity, or as regards Quantity ; and it may 
have Special characteristics besides. Farther, all feelings that are either 
pleasurable or painful are mctives to the WiU ; this is their Volitional 
property. Lastly, when we look to the susceptibility of being discri- 
minateo, compared, and remembered, we are dealing with Intellectual 
properties, in which feelings arc not nocessaxily identical, because agree- 
ing in other things. 
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tension, so far*as known, are these. There is a shrinking or 
contracting of the length of the muscle, through the shortening 
and wideping of the ultimate particles that make up each fibril. 
To induce the conjfcracfcion, tliere is required a nerve current 
from the brain, by the outgoing or motor nerves. Equally 
essential is the presence of blood : in wliTch oxidation is going 
on, in proportion to the muscular energy produced. 

There sffre numerous indirect and remote consequences of 
nauscular exertion. The increased consumption of oxygen 
axel the production of carbonic acid give more work to the 
lungs, augmenting tfio breathing action. From the same 
causes, there is a quickening also of the heart and circulation; 
to irhich follows a rise of animal heat throughout the body. 
Partly from the accumulation of waste products, ai^d partly 
from the augmented flow of blood, and the increased tempera* 
ture, there is an augmentation in the eliminating function of 

^ Tho plan in its completeness may he represented thus: — 

Physical Side. 

Bodily Onjrin, (For Sensations chiefly). 

Bodily Diffusion, expression, or embodiment. 

Mental Side. 

Characters as Feeling. 

Quality, *, Pleasure, Pain, Indifference. 

Degree. 

As regards Intensity or acuteness. 

As regards Quantity, mass, or volume. 

Special charucteristioe. 

Volitional cliaractcrs. 

Mode of influencing tho Will, or Motives to Action. 

Intellectual characters. 

Susceptibility to Discrimination aTid to Agreement. 

Degree of Betainability, that is Id^il Persistence and 
Recoverabilit3% 

It is to he remarked that, as a general rule, pleasures agree in their 
physical expression, or embodiment, and also in their mode of operating 
on the will, namely, for thflr continuance, increase, or renewal. In like 
manner, pains have a common expression, and a common influence in 
promoting action for their removal, abatement, or avoidance. Hence the 
lact, that a srate is pleasurable or painful, carries with it these two other 
facts as a matter of course. 

Again, as regards the Intellect ; Discrimination, Agreement, and Re- 
tainability are to a certain extent proportional to ihsi^gree^oi the feeling, 
or the strength of the impression. This being the case, the statement 
of the degree involves the probable nature of tho properties connected 
with the Intellect. Hence, in most cases, itfts unnecessary to carry the 
delineation through all tho particulars of the table. It is only when a 
feeling possesses any peculiarities rendering it an exception to the general 
laws of coincidence now mentioned, that the full description is called for. 

X wo or three examples of the complete detail will be given. 
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the skin. Moreover, the pfreat demand for* blood in the 
muscles causes it to bo withdrawn from other organs, such as 
the brain and the stomach ; thus diminishing mental excite- 
ment, and interrupting for the time the digestive processes. 
Provided sutlioient food is supplied, the entire effect of exer- 
cise is fiwourable to the animal processes ; the increased func- 
tions of the lungs, heart, and skin arc good for the system 
generally ; tbr) tl3mporary withdrawal of bloodr from the 
brain, and from the stomach, prepares the way for its going 
back with renewed efliciency. Mankind have .always known 
that muscular exorcist*, in proj^er time ahd quantity, improves 
health.’*' 

The Expression or outward embodiment of muscular e}.er- 
tion is determined by the mustdes engaged, and by the ten- 
fiency or the rest to chime iu with them, through a general 
law of the system. In so far as not completely pre-occupied 
in this way, the features and other organs of expression are 
affected according as the mental state is pleasurable or the re- 
verse. 

Mental Side. — Of Feeliivj proper, the first point is Quality. 
Observation shows that this is plciisurable, indifferent, or 
painful, according to the condition of the system. The 
first outburst of muscular vigour in a liealtliy frame, after 
rest and nourishment, is.higlily pleasurable. The iutonsity 
of the pleasure gradually subsides into indifference ; and, if 
the exercise is prolonged btyond .a certain time, pain ensues. 
In ordinary manual labour there may be, at commencing in 
tho morning and after meals, a certain amount of pleasure 
caused by the ex^'rcise ; but it is probable tliat during the 
greater part of a workman’s day, the feeling of exertion is in 
most cases indilferent. If wc confine ourselves to the dis- 
charge of surplus energy in muscular exertion, there can be 
no doubt that tlii.s is a considerable source of pleasure in tho 
average of human beings, and doubtless also in the animal 
tribes. The fact is slmwn in tho love of exercise for its own 
sake, or apart from the endwS of productive industry, and the 

♦ The muscles receive principally motor, or outcarryinj^ nerves ; they 
are not, however, destitute of sensory or incarrying fibres. It is un 
inference ^ipported by many facta, and accepted by the generality of 
physiologists, that tho fcelinj| of exertion accompanies tho outgoing nerve 
cuiTent, and does not arise, as a sensation, by tho sensory fibres. The 
other feelings of muscle being of a more X)assivo kind, and arc allied 
to sensation, and seem to be eonneeUjd with tho ingoing currents by 
the sensitive fibres. See tho whole <juestion argued at length, ‘ Senses 

InUlket* p. 92, 2nd edit. 
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preKervafcion oF health. In the case of active sports and 
y,musements, there are additional sources of pleasurable ex- 
citement,# but the delight in the mere bodily exertion would 
still be reckoned one ingredient in the mixture. 

As to the Degree of this pleasure, it is rather than 

acute. Tlie^sensibility of muscle under the dead strain is not 
very great, and becomes conaiderable*#oniy by multiplication 
or extent, Ss when a number of large musdeswirc powerfully 
engaged. 

* We estinf&^e pleasures directly, by comparing them in our 
consciousness, as when we decide which of two apples is the 
sweetest, and prefer one picture to another. We estimate 
thdin indirectly, by the amount of pain that they can subdue, 
as in restoring cheerfulness under a shock of suffering, 
llodily exercise has a great soothing power, but nbt exclu- 
sively from its being a source of pleasure. It lias the physical 
effect of deriving: blood from tbe brain, so as to calm excite- 
ment, and a farther effect to be next noticed. 

The third point in the description of a mental state, con- 
sidered as Feeling, is its Speciality, apart from quality and 
degree. Now, wo have already remarked that there is a gene- 
ric difference of nature between muscular feeling proper and 
sensation proper. Tliis radical distinction in kind is familiar 
to each person’s experience, and is designated by such phrases 
as ‘the sense of power,’ ‘tlic feeling of energy put forth,’ * the 
semse of I'csistance,’ &c. It has the peculiarity of determining 
an attitude of mind liostile to passive feeling, and to self-con- 
sciousness in every form ; in proportion as it is manifested^, 
we are indifferent as regards pleasure and ]^ain ; pleasure may 
he stimulated, but will not be felt. This attitude of indifference, 
coupled with the consciousness of energy, is tfie ultimate mean- 
ing of what is called the Object^ as opposed to the Subject ^ — 
the not’niGj as opposedtto the iiig. Even the pleasure of exercise 
and the pain of fatigue during exorcise are not steady, but 
fitful and transitory feelings. It is only at intervals that we 
remit the putting forth of effort, and subjectively attend to 
the resulting pleasure or pain. 

There are thus two modes of mental indifference, or mciitai. 
life with the absence of pleasure or pain. The one is the state of 
neutral emotion, as in mere surprise, and may br3 callofd subjective 
indifference. The other is the objocti^ attitude, under winch all 
emotion is for the moment submoiged. 

The Volitional property of the pleasure, or the pain, of 
oular exercise falls under the general law of the will, m 
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pleasure, and in proportion to the deforce, it works for its own 
continuance or increase. Owin^ to the existence of the spon- 
taneous discharge, the stimulus of pleasure is not necessary to 
begin activity, but is a co-operating cause for maintaining it 
when once begun. , 

In the Intellectunl point of vit^W, a feeling is cemsidered as 
to Discrimination (together with Agreement) and as to Retain- 
ability in the r^cinory. These properties are so important as 
to constitute a distinct branch of the subject. I shall merely 
alude here to one small part of the ease, nam^^ly, our recol- 
lection of states of muscular exercise regarded as pleasure, 
so as to render them an object of desire and pursuit when 
tJiey are not actually present. This is a truly intellectaal 
property of feeling. In so far as active amusements and 
sports, and occupations largely involving muscular exercise, 
are a fixed object of passionate pursuit, to that extent 
they abide in thought, or stand high in one of their intel- 
lectual aspects. 

o. As examples 6r the dead strain, we may mention the 
supporting of a weight, the holding ou as a drag, the exer- 
tion of force, or tlie encounter of resistance in pressing, 
squeezing, wrestling, Ac. A certain amount of acconjpanying 
movement does not alter the character of the situation ; as, 
for example, in slowly dragging a heavy vehicle. 

6. Exertion uyith move ment. 

Movement devciopes a new mode of sensibility, which is 
more apparent as the Ibrco expended is small ; a circumstance 
rendering it likely ^hat the .special ehect is associated with the 
passive sensibility oi' muscle. 

Physically, ail that we know of the fact of movement is 
the perpetual change of the muscular tension ; there is a con- 
stantly varying and alternately remitted strain, instead of the 
pouring forth of energy in a fixed attitude. 

Mentally, the characters differ according as tlio move- 
ments are slotv or (piick, 

7. And first of sluic movements. 

Under a loitering, sauntering walk, drawling tones of 
speech, solomn gestures, and dawdling occupation, there is a 
voluminous pleasurable feeling, with little energy expended. 
The two facts are mutually implicated. The sense of expended 
energy is wanting, and the attention is disengaged for the 
r^sive sensibility of the muscles ; so that, in fact, with the 
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show of activity there is the substance of passivity. The state 
is closely allied to muscular repose, or the reaction from great 
muscular .expenditure, and to the approach of sleep. Slow 
movements are of a soothing tendency ; they quiet the 
irritated nerves, and prepare th® way for complete repose. 
They have ariose alliance with the emotions of awe, solemnity, 
and veneration ; hence the funeral pace, the slow enunciation 
of devotional exercises, the long-drawn toncss c4 organ music, 
are appropriated to religious worship. 

• 8. Movements gradually increasing or diminishing give 
rise to a still greatef degree of pleasurable feeling. The 
gradual dying away of a motion is pleasurable and graceful 
in every sort of activity — in gesture, in the dance, in speech, 
and in visible movements. It is this peculiarity that seems 
to constitute the beauty of curved lines and rounded forms. 
We may explain it on the great law of the mind that connects 
all sensibility with change of impression ; in these rising and 
falling movements, there is unceasing variation of effect. 

9. Next as to quick movements. 

Movements of great rapidity, whether the energy expended 
be great or little, have a tendency to excite the nervous 
system ; they are in that respect a kind of stimulant, like a 
loud noise, or the glare of light. All the mental functions are 
quickened in consequence. It depends on circumstances, 
whether this effect is pleasurable or the opposite. If the nerv- 
ous system is fresh and vigorous, the stimulation is agreeable, 
and may end in a kind of intoxication ; in a jaded condition 
ot the nerves, the effect is apt to be acutely painful find dis- 
tressing. Under excitement, there may bo a^third situation, 
wlierein fatigue passes off in favour of a delirious pleasure, for 
which the sj^stein has afterwards to pay the cost by a pro- 
tracted depression. Tkc ecstatic worship) of antiquity, which 
consisted in wild and furious dances in honour of Bacchus and 
of Demeter, brought on a peculiar frenzy of intense enjoy- 
ment ; and something of the same kind still happens among 
the Orientals, and in a less degree with the lovers of dancing 
everywhere. The physical circumstance may be presumed to 
be a great excess of blood to the brain, the result of the pro- 
tracted stimulation. * 

It appears thus, that movement, in the extreme phases of 
slowness and quickness, and not involving much exertion, 
does not represent the main fact of the consciousness of mus- 
cular energy, but certain incidental peculiarities allied moiji 
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to the passive, than to the active, side of our mental constitn- 
tion. If great energy is to be put forth under these modes ol 
movement, their incidental character will bo subor^Jinated to 
the proper consciousness of expended muscular force. 

10. A third situation cMiiiected with muscular exercise 
is improperly expressed by passitc movements^ 

Riding in^ vehicle is the commonest iiistariee ; carriage 
exercise is both pleasurable and wholesome. Tlicre is a gentle 
muscular stimulus, such as accompanies slo^ and varying 
movements, which results in voluminous passive sensibility. 
To this Dr. Arnott adds the circumstance, that the shaking of 
the body propels the blood ; and, as it can move only one Tray, 
the circulation is quickened. The fresh air also counts in the 
effect. Another mental innuence is derived from the shilYlng 
scene ; the eye is regaled with novelty, without the labour ol 
moving to obtain it. , 

For the sensuous luxury of motion, the Americans have 
devised the rocking chair, an exteusiou of the children s 
hobby-horse and swing. 

IL Of the Discrimmatlve or Intclledual Sevxihilihj of 

11. Along with every b’^ding, we have a cousciuiisness 
(rf‘ degree. 

To bo affected wore or less^ is a consequence of being 
affected at all. Even our pleasures and pains arc discriminated 
according to their intensity. To regard any feeling as differ- 
ing from another in quantity, or otherwise, is the first condition 
of intelligence, thouglit ; it is the feature of distinctness, 
character, or individuality, as opposed to blank sameness or 
monotony. Not to distinguish one colour from another is a 
form of blindness ; to be more than orcUnarily discriminative is 
to have a high intellectual endowment. The discj'imiiiatiozis 
in the muscular feeling are of great moment. 

12. First, with re.spect to the degree of Exertion, or 
Expended Force, movement being l(3ft out of the account. 

We here go back upon the feeling of muscular exorcise, 
considered, not as giving pleasure or pain, which are subjective 
states, but as making up* our object attitude, under which our 
consciousness is merely of the degree of expended energy. 
This state is the sense or feeling of Resistance, and is our con- 
ception of Body, and our measure of Force, Momentum, 
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Inertia, or tlie*Mechanical property of matter. No feeling of 
the human mind is more fundamental, more constant, or more 
worked tip into complex products, than this. When a weight 
is put into the hand, we are aware of an expenditure of force ; 
when the amount is increased, are conscious of increased 
expenditure* The delicacy of our discrimination is the small- 
ness of the addition or the subtractioif.that will alter our con- 
sciousness.* An ordinary person can diacriijjinate between 
39 and 40 ounces. 

' The feeling* of graduated resistance is brought out in en- 
countering or checkifcg a body in motion, as in stopping a 
carriage or in obstructing another person’s progress. It is 
als^ manifested in putting forth power to move resisting 
bodies, as in rowing a boat, digging the ground, or other 
manual exertion; likewise in bearing burdens. We have it 
present to us, in supporting our own body. Our varying 
experience in all these forms, consists of a varying muscular 
consciousness, a series of modes of expended energy, which 
the memory can retain, and which we can associate with 
other mental states, as with the sensations of colonr, of sound, 
of contact, &c. We connect one degree of resistance with a 
small, and another with a large, optical impression, as in com- 
paring a pebble with a paving stone. 

The delicate discrimination of degrees of muscular expen- 
diture serves us in many manual operations ; for example, in 
graduating a blow, in throwing a missile to a mark, and in 
forming plastic substances to a certain consistency. 

We have a consciousness of distinctness, remarkable in its 
kind, between exertions made by diflerent muscles; for ex- 
ample, in the two hands. It is not the ‘same to us that a 
pound weight is put into either hand ; if it T^ore so, we should 
be in the proverbial situation of not knowing the right hand 
from the left. 

13. Secondly, a muscular exertion may vary in rori' 
tinuancc; and tliis variation is felt by us as different from 
variation in the intensity of the effect. 

A dead strain of unvarying amount being supposed, we 
are differently affected according to its duration. Jf we make 
a push lasting a quarter of a minute, and, after afi interval, 
renew it for half a minute, there is®a difference in the con- 
sciousness of the two efforts. The endurance implies an in- 
creased expenditure of power in a certain mode, and we are dis- 
tinctly aware of such an increase. We know also that it^^ 
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not the same as an increase in the intensity of the strain. The 
two modes of increase are not only discriminated as regards 
degree, they are also felt to bo different modes. The one is 
our feeling and measure of Resistance or Force, the other 
stands for a measure of Time, Ail impressions made on the 
mind, whether those of muscular energy, or those of the 
ordinary senses, are felr differently according as they endure 
for a longer or^x shorter time. 

The estiriiatc of continuance thus attaches to dead resist- 
ance, but not to that alone. When we put forth power lo 
move, as in pulling an oar, or in lifting a Veight, we are aware 
of different degrees of continuance of the mov-mient. More- 
over, we do not confound movement w'ith dead strain ; we lire 
distinctively affected by the two modes of exercising force ; 
supposing the total amount of power expended the same, the 
consciousness of each is characteristic. 

Now Continuance of Movement expresses a different fact 
from continuance of dead strain. It is the sweep of the organ 
through space, and is, therefore, the measure of space or ex- 
tension. It is the hrst step, the elementary sensibility, in our 
knowledge of space. Other experiences must bo combined in 
this great fundamental notion, but here we have the primary 
ingredient. 

The simplest form of muscular continuance is the sweep 
of a limb in one direction, nearly corresponding with linear 
extension (the spontaneous sweep of the arm is not a straight 
line). A greater complication of movement is involved in 
superficial extension; and a gr(?ater still, in cubical extension. 
Rut in the last resort, linear, superficial, and solid extension 
are to us nothing but the consciousness of continued and com- 
plicated movements, which we can associate in different groups, 
and reniernber among our intellectual acquisitions. A square 
foot of surface is embodied in one rauscrlar grouping, a circle 
of three feet in diameter in another, a nine inch cube in a 
third ; these muscular groupings may be tactual, visual, or 
locomotive, one or all, as will bo afterwards seen. 

14, Thirdly, as regards movements, tlie speed may vary ; 
and we are characteristically conscious of the variation. 

It is probable that the peculiar difference of character, 
above adverted to, betweefti slow and quick movements, is an 
element in our discrimination of change of speed. When we 
increase the rate of movement of the arm, we are aware not 
merely that more virtue has gone out of us, but also that the 
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mode is not the»same as an increased strain or an increased 
continuance. This is a valuable addition to our means of 
muscular discrimination. It enables us, in the first place, to 
be directly cognizant of the important attribute of speed or 
velocity of movem(?nt, whether in^ourselves or in bodies with- 
out us. It supplies, in the next place, a farther means of 
•measuring extension, checking and supjTjemonting that derived 
from til© cemtinuanco of a uniform movement- ^ greater 
velocity, under one auioiirit ot continuance, is etj^uivalent to a 
less velocity wijh a greater continuance. 


CHAPTER II. 

SENSATION. 

1. A SEMSATION is defined as the mental impression, 
feeling, ov conscious state, resulting from the action of 
external things on some part of the body, called on that 
account sensitive. 

Such arc the feelings caused by tastes, smells, sounds, or 
sights. They are distinguished from the feelings of energy 
expended from within ( the muscular), and from the emotions, 
as fear and anger, which do not arise immediately from the 
stimulus of a sensitive surface. 

• 

2. The KSensations are classified acccirding to their 
bodily Organs ; hence the division into Five Senses. 

Distinctness of or<ja^ is accompanied with distinctness of 
ageni^ and of fedhuj^ or consciousness. Light*, as an agency, 
is distinct from sound, and the conscionsness under each is 
characteristic ; wo should never confound a sight with a sound. 

The common eniimeratiou of the Five Senses is de- 
fective. 

When the senses are regarded principally as sources of 
knowledge, or the basis of intellect, The five commonly given 
are tolerably comprehensive ; but when we advert to sensation, 
in the aspect of pleasure and pain, there are serious omissions. 
Hunger, thirst, repletion, sufibcation, warmth, and the variety 
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of states designated by physical comfort and discomfort, are 
left out ; yet these possess the characteristics of sensatiou as 
above defined, having a local organ or seat, a definite agency, 
and a characteristic mode of consciousness. 

The omission is best supplied by constituting a group 
of Organic Sensations, or Sensations of Organic Life. 

In the Sej^ses* as thus made up, it is useful to remark a 
division into two classes, according to their iinjiortance in the 
operations of the Intellect. If wc examine the Sensations of 
Organic Life* Taste, and Smell, we shad liiul that as regards 
pleasure and pain, or in the point of view of Feeling, they ar*e 
of great consequence, but that they contribute little of ^ the 
permanent forms and imagery employed in our Intellectual 
mocesses. This last function is mainly served by Toindi, 
Hearing, and Sight, which may therefore lie called tlie Intel- 
lectual Senses by pre-eminence. They are not, however, 
thereby prevented from serving the other i unction also, or 
from entering into the pleasures and pains of our eiuotioual 
life. 


SENSATIONS OF OliGANIC LIFE. 

Like the senses generally, these will be classified ac- 
cording to Locality or Scat. 

Organic Muscular Feelings, 

3. The passive feelings, or sensations j)ropor, connected 
with Muscle, are'cliietly the pains of and tlie pains 

ideasuros oV fatigue and repose. 

a muscle is cut, lacerated, ov otliorwiso injured, nr 
when seized with spasm, there is a feclVng of acute pJiiu. Wo 
shall describe this state in full, as typilying, once for all, the 
class of acute physical pains. 

Physical Side, — The Bodily Origin is some destruction or 
injury of the muscular fibres, such as to irritate violently the 
imbedded nerve.s. 

The Bodily DlflTusion, or Expression, is various and in- 
teresting to study. Th^fearureH are violently contorted, and 
assume certain characteristic appeai’aiutos ; the voice is excited 
to sharp utterances; the whole hodg is agitated. In short, 
movements are stimulated, iDteaso according to the pain. 
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Tho accompaniftient of sobbing shows that the involuntary 
muscles and tho glands may also be affected ; which is con- 
firmed by*c:lo.soly observing the changes in the heart and the 
lungs, tho effects on digestion, on the skin, &c. ; all which 
changes are of the nature of depr^sion and derangement. 

Mental Side. — As Feelings^ these states are indicated by 
the name. In Quality, they are painful; in Degree, acute or 
intense. AS respects Special itie.s of ciiaracter,-,we find a cer- 
tain. number of discriminative names ; pains are racking, 
burning, shooting, pricking, smarting, aching, stunning ; dis- 
tinctions of importance in pathology. 

Violent pains are apt to rouse certain of the special emo- 
tion^, as grief, terror, rage ; the selection denonding less upon 
tho nature of tho pain than on the temper and circumstances 
of the individual. 

The Volitional character of an acute pain would be, accord- 
ing to the law of the Will, to stimulate efforts for relief and 
avoidance. Such is the fact, bub with an important qualifica- 
tion. Tho operation of tho will demands a certain remaining 
vigour in tho active organs; now, pain soon exhausts the 
strength ; hence tho will is paralyzed by long continuance of 
the irritation. A Lomporary smart quickens the energies, a 
continued agony crushes them. 

Part of the expression of a sufferer is made up of postures 
and efforts of a voluntary kind, prompted with a view to 
relief; those vary with the locality and the nature of tho attack. 

Tho InicUecinal quality of acute physical pains is compli- 
cated. Intensity of excitement is favourable to impressive- 
ness ; while in extreme degrees, the intellectual functions are 
paralyzed. These two considerations allowed for, the dis- 
crimination and the persistence of organic states are at the 
bottom of the scale of feelings. They arc very inadequately 
romombered. • 

People differ greatly in their effective recollection of pains, 
no less than in the memory for language or for scenery ; and 
the consequoTitJCS are notable. Bkrst, tho recollection of pain is 
the essential feature of preventive or precautionary volition, 
that is, Prudence, Secondly, it constitutes tho basis of fellow- 
feeling, or sympathy. The Socratio doctrine that knowledge 
IS virtue, might be transmuted into a profound and •important 
truth, if knowledge were iuterpretedPas tho effective recollec- 
tiou of good and evil. Virtue has its sources in the retentive 
property of tho Intellect ; but the subject matter of the recol- 
lection is not knowledge, bui^ feelings. 
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The special mnscnlar pain of cramp, or ^spasm, may be 
separately noticed. Physically, it is the violent contraction of 
some portion of a muwscle, through an irritation of- the motor 
nerves. The best mode of relief is to give way to the contrac- 
tion, by relaxing tlie muscle to the utmost. Mentally, this is 
the species of pain named racking; it arises from violent mus- 
cular distension. The pains of the uterus in childbirth are' 
of this natui;^. -Distressing spasms occur in the muscular 
fibres of the stomach and intestine. 

The pains of excessive are among tlw? acute pain A of 
muscle. Like spasm, they have a peculiar character, cf)nnect- 
ing them with the muscle, and not with any other tissue. 

The state of muscular after ordinary fatigue is>' one 

of our pleasurable feelings. There is a complication of physi- 
cal circumstances attending it. The blood prcviou.sly accu- 
mulated in the muscular tissue, is now returning to the other 
important organs, the brain, the stomach, dr(\ ; while the 
muscles are remitted from further action. Bt)th causes con- 
cur to yield pleasure, not acute, but massive. The other or- 
ganic accompaniments cannot disguise the muscle’s own sen- 
sibility to the condition of repose ; the feeling is one that has 
a certain reflexion of energy : — 

Even in our ashes glow their wonted fires. 

There is, in rest after exercise, a close kinsliip to sleep ; as if 
a part of tlie fact were already realized. These pleasures are 
the reward of bodily toil and hard exercise. 

We may include under fho present head what litflo is fo 
be said on the IJQne.s and Ligaments, whose sensibility is ex- 
clusively manifested in the shape of pain from injury or 
disease. The diseases and laccration.s of the pcriostoiim arc? 
intensely painful ; a blow on the shin is acute and prostrating. 
The ligaments are painful when wrenched, although not wlicri 
out. The tendonous part of the muscles seems to share in the 
pain of over-fatigue. The joints are the seat of painful dis- 
eases, as gout, if not also rheumatism. 


Organic Sensaiums of Nerve. 

4. Besides being tie Tnediiim of all sensibility, the 
nerves are the seat of a special class of feelings related to 
the Organic condition of the Nervous tissue. In this claSvS, 
we may include acute affections of the nerves ; the de- 
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pression arisiilg from nervous fatigue and exhaustion ; and 
the exhilaration of freshness and of stimulants. 

( 1 ) t> Ueases and injuries of the nerves are productive of 
intense suffering, sm in tic-doleurgux and the other neuralgic 
affections. It is enough to class these among acute pains. 
Their specinc character, as feelings, "js somewhat different 
from the a^ute pains of muscle, or of the rf^th^r tissues, but 
language hardly suffices to mark the difference. 

. (2) Nervous fatigue or exha-ustiony caused by ovor- 
exertion of mind, and^ven of body, by deficiency of rest or 
nutriment, and by intense or prolonged suffering, may in luee 
neuj^algic affections, but more commonly ends in general 
depression. This state is known to every one. Technically, 
we may designate it as pain, not acute, but massive; the 
amount is known by comparison, and by the pleasure swal- 
lowed up in neutralizing it. Weakness, ennui, heaviness, 
insupportable dullness, the sense as of an atmosphere of lead, 
the blackness of darkness, — arc names for this general condi- 
tion. An accumulation of pains and privations will produce 
the misery of depression, while the nerves are fresh and 
healthy, as in the punishment of the young offender; and, on 
the other hand, a morbid change in the nerve substance will 
cause the state in any one surrounded with delights, and 
shielded from hardship. 

(3) It is implied in what is now said, that the healthy coji- 
(lition of the 7ierves is of itself a cause of exhilaration. This is 
the unspeakable blessing of perfect health, the result of a good 
constitution well preserved by the circumstances of a happy lot. 

This mental condition is, for a short time, equalled, and 
even surpassed, by the perilous help of stimulating drugs, 
whose nature it is to operate directly on the substance of the 
nerves. 

Organic Feelings of the Circxdation and Nutrition. 

5. Although it is difficult to isolate the separate or- 
ganic influences, in their agency on the mind, we are 
entitled to presume that feelings of exhilaration^ and of 
depression are connected with the Circulation of tlie Blood 
and the Nourishment of the Tissues, 

The formidable states, thirst and inanition, arise from 
deficiency in the blood in the first instance ; but a derangen^ 
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ment of the organs generally must be assumed to account for 
their virulence. 

Thirst is not purely localized in the stomach ; and Inani- 
tion is different from Hunger. Both conditions, mentally 
viewed, are modes of suffering, not so acute as acute pains 
proper, but yet much more so than mere dejectiop, and at the 
same time large in mass or volume. There is present the de- 
pressing state of exhaustion, coupled with the acute irritation 
of deranged organs. 

A feeling purely connected wi^;h the Circulation is what 
arises from long confinement to one posture, sitting or lying. 
The circulation in the skin being arrested, an uneasy feeling 
results, which prompts to changes of posture ; it causes great 
discomfort to the bed-ridden patient, as well as being a source 
of new disease ; an efficient remedy for both has been found in 
Dr. Arnott’s water bed. 

Part of the consciousness of good or ill health must depend 
on the contact of tho blood with tho nerve tissue ; it being 
hardly possible to* assign tho proportions severally due to tho 
nerve’s own condition, and to that nutritive contact, although 
the facts liave to be distinguished in the analysis of the mind. 
The sleek, fat, full-blooded temperament has its peculiar mental 
tone, attributable to the circulation and nutrition rather than 
to the quality of the nerves. 

FecUn/js of UGqiimtloyi, 

C. Tlie interchaiigo of oxygon with carbonic acid takes 
place at the surface of tho lungs, and any variation in tho 
Tat(3 ot this iptorcliango is accompanied with sensibility. 
The extreme lorm of pain is {Suffocation ; the opposite 
state is a grateful Freshness or exhilaration. 

Oxygen is our aerial food ; our vital forces are measured 
by the amount of it consumed in oxidizing our food proper. 
The first requisite in tho process is that tho oxygen bo abun- 
dantly inhaled by the lungs. Tho hindrance of tho inhalation 
is painful, the furtherance pleasurable. A settled pace is 
neutral. 

The characteristic sensibility of the lungs is manifested in 
mffocation. Its causes .v-ro tho want of air, as from drowning, 
from certain irritating gases, such as chlorine or sulphurous 
acid, from asthma and other diseases. The insupportable sen- 
^sation ensuing on want of breath hardly resembles any other 
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feeling. It bas a certain element of tbe racking pain, as o£ 
muscles drawn opposite ways ; but it is something more than 
muscular, Itnd must be set down at present as a unique result, 
of a unique process.. 

Short of suffocation, there m9y be a temporary lowering 
,of the rcspirAtoiy vigour, the effect of .which is mere depres- 
sion of tone, ^without characteristic accompaniment. On enter- 
ing a crowded room, the depression is instaiUly^felt ; it may 
approach, or amount to, fainting. 

The transitiT)n to a purer atmosphere gives l.he exhilaration, 
described as buoyancy and freshness; but wc can scarcely de- 
termine how much of this is due to the better oxidation of the 
blootl throughout tlie system, and how much to a stimulation 
of the surhico of the lungs. The extreme case of suffocation 
must be hold as proving a special lung-sensibility ; whence 
we are to presume that part of the sensation of changes in the 
air is localized in the lungs. 

Neither the continuation oftho same state of the air, nor a 
very gradual change, is accompanied with sensation, a fact 
exemplifying the most universal condition of the production 
oi' consciousness, namely, change of impression from one state 
to another. 


Feelings of Heat and Cold, 

7. Changes of Tonipc'raturo give rise to feeling, in all 
])arts of the body, although the greatest sensitiveness is in 
the skin. 

The operation of cold and heat is on tlic organic functions. 
The capillary circulation is first aflected ; tl^ ve‘^^;sels being 
contracted by cold, and expanded by heat. The contraction 
of the vessels stops the supply of blood, and diminishes the 
nutrition of the parts, censing organic dcpri^ssion and discom- 
fort. At the same time, liowever, a reflex stimulus to the lungs 
(juickens the breatliing action, and additional oxygen is taken 
in ; so that, indirectly, the vital forces n-rc increased, aiid the 
temporary and local depression may be more than atoned for. 
We may thus account for the bracing effects of cold .qjplied 
within certain limits. Heat is in every respect the obver.^^e. 

The sensation of Cold is, as a rule, painfulv 
either acute or massive ; nowhere is tftis distinction in the two 
modes of Degree so clearly marked. An acute cold acts like 
a cut or a bruise, and, is sufficiently charactcnzcd among acute 
physical pains ; the destruction of the tissue and the irritaiioi^ 
3 
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of the nerve is the same as in a scald. The massive feeling of 
cold, expressed by chillness, may amount to extreme wretched- 
ness. 

The sensation of Warmth, on emerging from cold, is one 
of the greatest of physical elijoyraents. It may bo acute, as in 
drinking warm liquid, pv massive, as in the bath, dr other warm 
surrounding. Of passive physical pleasure, it is^ perhaps the 
typical form'V the other modes may be, and constantly are, 
illustrated by comparison with it ; as are also the genial pas- 
sive emotions — love, beauty, <fec. 

The principle above alluded to, — namely, change of im- 
pression as a condition of consciousness, is also prominently 
exemplified in heat and cold ; an even temperature gives no 
sensation. 

Sensatio7is of the AUme^itary Caiial. 

8. These sensations, although closely allied to Taste, 
are not to be confounded with it. 

The objects of the sense are the materials taken into 
the body as food and drink. 

Food is variously classified. Water is the liquid basis, or 
vehicle. The solids are divided into Saecbaiino substances, 
including starch and sugar ; Oily substances, as the various 
fats and oils, including alcohol ; Albuminous substances (which 
contain nitrogen), as albumen, the fibre of meat, caseine (from 
cheese), gelatine, &c. These last arc requisite in renewing 
the tissues, which nearly all contain nitrogen ; while the 
others serve the ,more exclusive function of producing force, 
(as muscular power, nervous power, and animal heat,) by 
slow combustion or oxidation, which is also the destination of 
the largest part of the albuminous food. 

9. Omitting the physiology of Digestion, we may 
enumerate, as follows, the cliief feelings due to Ali- 
mentary states — Itelisli and Repletion, Hunger, Nausea, 
and the Pains of Deranged Digestion. 

Relish and Repletion are the pleasurable states of eating. 
Varying with the digestive power of the system, and with 
the quality of the food, these feelings are, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, an important part of human pleasure. The first 
stage is represented by Relish, a pleasurable sensation, both 
acute and of considerable amount. The volitional energy 
inspired by it, in all animals, is the most remarkable testimony 
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to its intensity as pleasure. The acute stage of relish is suc- 
ceeded by the more voluminous pleasure of Repletion, whose 
seat is in\he surface of the stomach, the part engaged in the 
digestion of the food. ; a massive exhilaration, closely allied to 
agreeable warmth, and to the elaJion of stimulants. 

The phys*ical concomitants of Hunger are a collapsed con- 
dition of thft stomach, and a deficiency of nuirit^e material in 
the system. Of the feeling itself, the first stages are mere 
depression or uneasiness ; next come on gnawing pains re- 
ferred to the region oi the stomach, and in part muscular ; 
these are followed by sensations of a more massive character, 
derived from the system at large, and indicating the stage of 
inanition or starvation. ^ 

Nausea and Disgust express a mode of powerful feeling 
characteristic of digestion, as sufibcation is of the lungs. The 
feeling is associated with the act of vomiting ; the wretched- 
ness of it in extreme cases, as sea-sickness, is insujfferablo. 
The sensation is unique. The healthy routine of comfortable 
digestion is exchanged for a depression great in mass, and 
aggravated by acute nervous sullcring. Tho memory of this 
state is an active recoil from whatever causes it ; hence disgust 
is a term for the most intense repugnance and loathing. 

The pains of Deranged Digestion arc numerous. Some are 
(‘xtremely acute, as spasm in any part of the intestine. Many 
forms of indigestion are known simply as inducing a depressed 
tone, or interfering with the exhilaration of healthy meals. 

of tho bowels is attended with massive depres- 
sion ; the re-action brings a corresponding buoyancy. 

Under the present head may be classed t\ie feelings con- 
nected w'ith the sexual organs, the mammary glands in 
woman, and tho lachrymal gland and sac. These are the 
result of organic processes in the first instance; but they 
enter into complicated alliances, to be afterwards noticed, with 
our special emotions. 

There still remain the important organic functions of tho 
Skin, which are attended with pleasuraWe and pg.inful sensi- 
bilities. They will be noticed under the sense of Touch. 

In the Muscular Feelings, together with the Orgsmic Sen- 
sations now enumerated, arises that krge body of our sensi- 
bility denominated physical Comfort and Discomfort. 
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SENSE OF TASTE. 

1. The sense of Taste, ^attached to the entrance of the 
alimentary canal, is a source of pleasure and pain, and a 
means of discriminatkm, in taking food. 

The OhjcciH of Taste are chiefly the materials of food. 

Of mineral bodies, water is without taste. But most 
liquid substances, and most solids that ?an be liquified or dis- 
solved, have taste ; vinegar, common salt, alum, are familiar 
instances, 

Nearly all vegetable and animal prod acts, in like manner, are 
characterized by taste. A few substances are insipid, as white 
of egg, starch, gum ; but the greater part exhibit well marked 
tastes ; sweet, as sugar ; bitter, as quinine, morphine, strych- 
nine, gentian, quassia, soot, &c. ; sour, as acids generally ; 
pungent, as mustard, pepper, peppermint ; fiery, as alcoliol. 

2. The Organ of Taste is the tongue, and tlie seat of 
sensibility is its upper surface. 

The upper surface of the tongue is seen to be covered with 
little projections called papillre. They are of three kinds, dis- 
tinguished by size and form. The smallest and .most numer- 
ous are conical or tapering, and cover the greatest part of the 
tongue, disappearing towards the base. The middle-sized are 
little rounded eminences scattered over the middle and fore 
part of the tongue, being most numcr^ous towards the point. 
The large- sized care eight to fifteen in number, situated on the 
back of the tongue, and arranged in two rows at an angle like 
the letter V. The papillae contain capillary blood vessels 
and filaments of nerve, and are the seai of the sensibility of the 
tongue. 

Two diflerent nerves supply the tongue ; branches of the 
nerve called glosso-pharyngeal (tongue and throat nerve) are 
distributed to the back part ; twigs of the fifth pair (nerve of 
touch of the face) go to the fore-part. The effect, as will be 
seen, is^a two-fold sensibility; taste proper attaches to the 
first named nerve, the glosso-pharyngeal ; bitter is tasted 
chiefly at the back of the tongue. Taken as a whole, the sen- 
sibility of the tongue is distributed over the whole upper side, 
but less in the middle pai’t and most in the base, sides, and 
tip. The relish of food increases from the tip to the back, 
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which is an inducement to keep the morsel moving backwards 
till it is finally swallowed. 

The indispensable condition of taste is solubility. Also 
the tongue must not be in a dry or parched condition. The 
sensibility is increased by a moderate pressure ; and is dead- 
ened by cold. 

No explanation has yet been given of the mode of action 
on the nefvGs during taste. It is probably •of a chemical 
nature, resulting from the combination of the dissolved food 
with a secretion from^the blood-vessels of the papillo?. 

3. The Scmotions of Taste fell under a three-fohl 
division : (1) thosei in direct s^anpathy with the Stomach, 
as Itelish ; (3) Taste j)rox:>er, and (3) Touch. 

As to the first, there is an obvious continuity of structure 
in the Tongue and Alimentary canal, a common character* of 
surface as regards mucous membrane, glands, and papillae. 
Moreover, apart from taste proper, the feeling in the tonguo 
indicates at once whether a substance will agree or disagree 
with the stornacli ; the tongue is in fact the stomach begun. 
And farther, what we call relish is distinct from taste ; butter 
and cooked flesh are relishes ; salt and quinine are tastes ; the 
one varies with the condition of the stomach, being in some 
states converted into nausea, as in sea-sickness ; the other re- 
mains under all variations of the digestive power. 

4. The Tastes in sympathy with the Stomach are 
Helislies and Disgusts, 

• 

EeUshes, as already explained, are the agreeable feelings 
arising from the kinds of food called savoury, as animal 
food, and the richer kinds of vegetables. . Sugar is both 
a relish and a taste. As a feeling of pleasure, a relish is more 
acute and less massive than the' digestive sensations, but less 
acute and more massive than mere sweetness of taste. The 
speciality of the feeling is the alliance with digestion. What 
possesses relish may be hard to digest, but will not be nau- 
seous in the stomach. The strength of this feeling is farther 
measured by its volitional urgency, or spur to the act of eat- 
ing. The intellectual persistence is not high. * 

B/clishes imply their opposite, d^gusts, in which the sto- 
machic sympathy is equally apparent, and which may be 
similarly characterized with reference to the corresponding 
digestive sensation. 
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5. Taste proper comprehends Sioeet and 3itier tastes. 

Sweetness is typified in the taste of sugar, to whose pre- 
sence is owing tlie sweetness of fruits and articles of food 
generally. This sensation may be called the proper pleasure 
of taste, or the enjoyment derivable through a favourable 
stimulus of the gustatory nerves. In Degree it is aeute ; in 
Speciality we recognizse it as possessing a character, inde- 
scribable in language, but not confounded with the pleasure 
of any other sense. Its volitional character accords with its 
nature as pleasure. It is more iiitellect^ial than Organic sen- 
sations generally, or than Relish ; we can discriminate its de- 
grees better, and remember it better. Taste may be the lowest 
of tho five senses, as regai’ds intellectual properties, but it is 
above the highest of the organic group. 

Bitter tastes are exemplified in quinine, gentian, bitter 
aloes, and soot. This, and not sourness, is the opposite of 
sweet ; it is the proper pain of taste, the state arising by irri- 
tating, or unfavourably stimulating, the gustatory nerve. Tho 
characteristics are the same, with obverse allowance, as for 
sweetness. 

6. In the third class of tastes, there is present an 
element arising through the nerves of Touch, ruiigency 
is their prevailing characl(^r. Tliey include the saline, 
alkaline, sour ov acid^ astrinifoit, Jicrij, acrid. 

The saline taste is typified in common salt. It is neither 
sweet nor bitter, but simply pungent or biting; and, in all 
probability, the sensation is felt through the nerves of the fifth 
pair. In some salts, the pungency is combined with taste pro- 
per; Epsom salts would be termed partly saline, and still 
more decidedly bitter. 

The alkaline taste, as in soda, potash, or ammonia, is a 
more energetic pungency, or more violent invitation of the 
nerves ; the pungency amounting to acute pain, as the action 
becomes destructive of the tissue. 

The sour or acid taste is the most familiar form of pungency, 
as in vinegar. The pain of an acid resembles a scald rather 
than a bitter taste. The pleasure derivable from it is such 
as belong^ to pungency, and must observe the same limits. 

The astringen t is a mi M form of pungency ; it is exemplified 
by alum. The action in this case has manifestly departed from 
pure taste, and become a mere mechanical irritation of the 
nerves of touch. Astringent substances cause a kind of shrink- 
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ing or contraction of the surface ; an effect imitated by the 
drying up of a solution of salt on the skin. What is called a 
‘ rough’ tjiste, as tannin, is a form of astringency. 

fiery taste of mustard, alcohol, camphor, and volatile oils, 
is of the same genefTic character, |blthough more or less mixed 
with taste prpper. The acrid combines the fiery with the bitter. 


SENSE OF SMELL. 

1. The Sense of ^mell, placed at the entrance of tlie 
lungs, is a source of pleasure and pain, and a means of 
discrimination as regards the air taken into the lungs. 

This sense is also in close proximity to the organ of Taste, 
with which smell frequently co-operates. 

2. The Olyeds of smell are gaseous or volatile bodies, 
the greater number of such being odorous. 

The chief inodorous gases are the elements of the atmo- 
sphere, that is, nitrogen, oxygen, vapour of water, and carbonic 
acid (in the small amount contained in the air). Carbonic 
oxide, sulphurous acid, chlorine, iodine, the nitrous gases, 
ammonia, sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen, and the 
vapour of acids generally, are odorons. The newly discovered 
ozone^ is named from the odour it gives. Some minerals give 
forth odorous effluvia, as the garlic odour of arsenic, and the 
odour of a piece of quartz when broken. The vegetable king- 
dom is rich in odours ; many plants aro distinguished by this 
single property. Animal odours are also nunacrous. 

The pleasant odours, chemically considered, are hydro- 
carbons ; they are composed chiefly of hydrogen and carbon. 
Such are alcohol and th§ ethers, ean de Cologne, attar of roses, 
and the perfumes generally. Of the repulsive and disagreeable 
odours, one class contain sulphur, as sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The worst-smelling substances yet discovered have arsenic for 
their base. Such are the kakodyle series of compounds dis- 
covered by Bunsen, from the study of a substance long known 
as * liquor of Cadet.’ The pungent odours are typified by 
ammonia ; nicotine, the element of the snuffs, is an analogous 
compound. 

3. The development of odours is favoured by Heat, and 
by Light. The action of Moisture is not uniform. 
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Heat operates by its volatilizing power, and by promoting 
decompositioii. Light is a chemical influence. Moisture may 
dissolve solid matters and prepare the way for their beiug 
volatilized. 

4 The gaseous propefty, called diffusion, determines 
peculiar manifestations in odours. 

Some odcfars are light, and therefore diffuse rapidly, and 
rise high ; as sulphuretted hydrogen. The aromatic and 
spice odours, by their intensity and diffusibility combined, are 
smelt at great distances ; the Spice Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago are recognized far out at sea. The animal 
ellluvia are mostly dense gases ; they are slowly diflused’ and 
do not rise high in the air. In scenting, a pointer dog keeps 
his nose close to the ground. Unwholesome effluvia, very 
strong on Ihe ground, are unperccived at the height of a few 
feet. In tropical swamps, s^ety is obtained by sleeping at a 
height above the ground. 

C\ The 09yrm of Smell is the nose, and the place of sen- 
sibility is the membrane that lines the interior and tlie 
complicated cavities branching out from it. 

The nose is lined throughout with a mucous membrane ; 
and the complicated bones adjoining it, give extension of sur- 
face to that membrane, wdiereby the sensibility is magnified. 
It is also an important fact, in the Anatomy of the organ, that 
the proper nerve of smell, called olfactory, is most copiously 
distributed in the interior recesses, and not at all near the 
entrance of the postrils ; to^ which part, twigs of the fifth pair 
are distributed, conferring upon it a tactile sensibility. 

6, The mode of action of odours appears to be a process 
of oxidation. 

The facts in favour of that view were pointed out bv 
Graham. Odorous substances in general are such as oxygen can 
readily act upon ; for example, sulphurous hydrogen, and the 
perfumes. Again, gases that have no smell are not acted on by 
oxygen at common temperatures ; the pure marsh gas, car- 
buretted hydrogen, whicji has no smell, has been obtained from 
deep mines, where it has been in contact with oxygen for 
geological ages. It is farther determined that unless a stream 
of oxygen passes through the nose, there is no smell. 
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7. The Sc'^sations of Smell are, first, those in sympathy 
with the Lungs ; secondly, those of Smell proper ; thirdly, 
those involving excitation of nerves of Touch. 

Those ill symiijithy with the Lungs may be described 
by the contrasting terms — and close odours. 

^resh odours are the feelings of*. exhilaration from the 
quickened action of the lungs. Certain odor^s substances 
have that quickening efficacy, as can de Cologne, lavender, pep- 
permint, and yany, but not all, perfumes ; the spirit used in 
dissolving the essences being not unfrequently the source of 
the stimulus. These are the substances used for reviving the 
sysl^m depressed by the atmosphere of a crowd. Freshness 
may, or may not, be joined with fragrance ; the odour of a 
tanyard is stimulating to the lungs ; ^le smell of a cow is fresh ' 
and sweet. Musk is probably stimulating. 

^ Close or suffocating odours arise from a depressed action 
of the lungs. The effiuvia of crowds, and of vegetable >and 
animal decay, the deficiency of oxygen, and the accumulation 
of carbonic acid, however caused, lower the powers of life, and 
are accompanied with a depressing sensation, which should 
properly be called a sensation of the lungs, but which wo con- 
nect also with smell. The smell of a pastry-cook’s kitchen is 
close and yet sweet. 

Certain odours, as sulphuretted hydrogen, are nauseous or 
disgusting, which implies a sympathy with the stomach, 
although in what mode, or through what nerves, is not clear. 

8. Connected with proper olfactory sensibility arc 
fragrant odours and their opposites. * ^ 

For sweet or fragrant odours we refer to the rose, the violet, 
the orange, the jasmine, &c. In them wo have the proper plea- 
sure of the organ of swaell ; the enjoyment derivable through 
the olfactory nerves. . It is acute or massive, according to the 
concentration or diffusion of the material ; compare an 
essence, as lavender, or rosemary, with a bed of mignonette 
or a field of clover. A certain degree of what is termed re- 
finement attaches to the pleasures of pure smelf ; the stimulus 
is so gentle that it can be endured for a length of time without 
palling. 

The opposite of sweetness is givfn in the expressive name 
stink ; a milder substitute is malodour. The smell of assafoe- 
tida is an example ; some of our repulsive odours are in part 
disgusting, and do not represent pure olfactory pain, V*? 
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lerian, rag- wort, and the scnm of stagnant nfarsh (squeezed 
in the fingers) give forth malodours. Whenever the olfactory 
nerves are painfully irritated, this is the character of the pain. 
Amid many distinguishable varieties of bad smell, there is a 
common type of sensation. 

9. Through excitf\tion of the nerves of touch we derive 
the odours. ' 

Ammonia (as in smelling salts), nicotine, mustard, acetic 
acid, give rise to a sharp stinging sensation, fbi; which the best 
name is pungencif. It is most probably*a mechanical irritation 
of the nerves of the fifth pair; habitual snuff- takers lose the 
pure olfactory sensibility . The general effect, named pungeucy, 
is a mode of nervous and mental excitement ; within limits, it 
gives pleasure. A loud sound, a fiash of light, a hurried pace, 
have a rousing effect, pleasurable, if the nerves are fresh and 
unocenpied, painful otherwise. 

The ethereal odours, as alcohol and the aroma of wines, are 
partly fresh and sweet, and partly pungent. 

There are odours that we may call aerld^ combining pun- 
gency with ill smell, as the odour of coal-gas works. 

The sensual appetites are, in many cases, fired by odours. 
The smell of fiesli excites the carnivorous appetite ; which may 
be due prtly to association, and partly to that sympathy of 
smell with digestion, shown in the nauseous odours. Sexual 
excitement, in some animals, is induced by smell, as by many 
other sensations. There is here a general law, that one great 
pleasure fires the other pleasurable sensibilities. (See Tender 
Emotion.) 

Some sapid Jodies are also odorous. In the act of expira- 
tion accompanying mastication, especially the instant after 
swallowing, the odorous particles are carried into the cavities 
of the nose, and affect the sense of ^fmell. This is flavour. 
Cinnamon hjijS^no^^te, but only a flavour ; that is, an odour 
brought out during mastication. 

Viewing^ Smell in the Intellectual point of view, once for 
pjl, we find it considerably in advance of Organic Sensibility, 
if not of Taste also. The power of discrimination exercised 
by smell is very great ; we derive much instruction and 
guidance*^ by means of it. Yet higher in this respect is its 
development in many aizimals, as the ruminants, certain of 
fhe pachydermatous animals, and, above all, the carnivorous 
quadrupeds. The scent of the dog seems miraculous. 

The power of recollection is usually in proportion to the 
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aptitude for discrimination ; and in regard to smells, the 
power of recollecting is considerable. We can, by an elfort, 
restore to mind the sweetness of a rose, the pungency of 
smelling Silts, or the bouquet of an essence. 

SENSE OP TOUCII^ 

« 

1. As an intellectual or kiiowledge-givmg 0 ^nse, Touch 
ranks decidedly above Taste and Smell. 

The OhjecU of Toych are principally solid substances. 

Gases do not affect the touch, unless blown with great 
violence. Liquids give little or no feeling, except heat or 
cold* A certain firmness of surface is necessaiy, such as con- 
stitutes solidity. 

2. The sensitive Organ is the skin, or common integu- 
ment of the body, together with the interior of the mouth, 
the tongue, and the nostrils^ 

The parts of the skin are its two layers — cuticle and true^ 
skin ; the papill® ; the hairs and the nails ; the two species of 
glands — the on© yielding sweat, the other an oily secretion ; 
with blood vessels and nerves. 

The cuticle is the protective covering of tho skin, being 
itself insensible ; it varies in thickness from the to the 
of an inch ; being thickest on the soles of the feet, and on the 
palms of the hands. The true shin lying underneath, and 
containing the papillos, nerves, and blood-vessels, is the sen- 
tient structure. It is marked in various places by furrows, 
also afieciing tho cuticle, as may ho seen in the skin of the 
hand. The jpapilloe are small conical projections, besetting 
the whole surface of tho skin, but largest and closest on the' 
palm of the hand and fingers, and on the sole of the foot. 
Their height on the hand is from ^J^to of an inch. Into 
them blood-vessels enter, and also nerves ; and they are tho 
medium of the tactile sensibility of the skin. The two sets of 
glands concern the skin as a great purifying organ. Very 
small muscular fibres have been discovered in the skin ; they 
are easily affected by cold, and their contraction makes the 
shivering of tho skin. 

3. The action in Touch is simplS pressure. 

The contact of a firm body compresses the skin, and, 
through it, the nerve filaments embedded in the papilla?. 
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4. The Sensations of Touch may he arrahged under tlio 
following heads : — the Emotional, and the Intellectual 
sensations of Touch proper ; and the sensations oonibining 
Touch and Muscularity. 

The first class includes soft Torches, fungeni smarts, 
temperature, and some others. 

Soft Touciies. • In these we suppose the gentle contact of 
some extended surface with the skin, as the under clothing, 
or the bed clothes. From such contact, results a pleasurable 
sensation, of little acuteness, but of cbnsidex’able mass, when 
a large surface is affected. In most instances of pleasurable 
contact^ there is warmth combined with touch, as in th^, em- 
brace of two creatures of the warm blooded species, or in the 
contact of one part of the body with another. We become 
insensible to the habitual contact of our clothing, on the 
general principle of llelativity ; but the transition to, or from, 
the naked state makes us aware of our sensibility to touch. 

The mixed sensation of contact and warmth is strongly 
manifested in the clinging of the young to the mother, both 
in the human species and in the inferior tribes. The warm 
contact is maintained with great energy of will. It also de- 
termines many of the peculiar modes of expression in human 
beings ; as the putting of the finger or the hand to the 
mouth and face, either as mere sensuons luxury, or as a 
solace in pain. In luxurious repose, a soft warm contact is 
desiderated for the hands. 

Pungent and 'painful sensations of Touch, A sharp, intense, 
smarting contact with the skin, produces, up to a certain point, 
an agreeable pungency or excitement ; beyond that, an acute 
pain of the physical class. This is precisely analogous to the 
effects of pungency spoken of under the foregoing Senses. 
Mere sensation, as such, is pleasurable within limits, when 
the nerves are fresh. Excitement is joyful to the unexpended 
nervous vigour; and this is gained by pungency. 

The acute pains of the skin are illustrated in the discipline 
of the whip ; a form of pain supposed to have both volitional 
efficiency at the moment, and intellectual persistency for the 
future. 

Sensations of Temperature, We included the feelings of 
heat and cold among ^organic sensations. They are, in the 
vast m^*ority of instances, connected with the skin, of whose 
sensibility they are a large and important item. The effect of 
changes of temperature on the nerves may still be mechanical, 
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seeing that the direct influence of such changes is to expand 
or contract the tissue. Some have supposed special nerves of 
heat and cold, but without good evidence. The pleasures and 
pains from this source have been sufficiently characterized. 

The intellectual aspect of the sanse of Temperature deserves 
mention. The power of discrimination^has been estimated by 
Weber, and is found the same at highland at low tempera- 
tures; we can distinguish 14° from 14°.4 Re«um#r, as well as 
.SO® from 30°.4 ; this amounts to discerning a difference of about 
1® Fahrenheit. • The ordei^of sensitiveness of the parts is as 
follows ; — tip of the tongue, eyelids, lips, neck, trunk : this is 
nearly, but not exactly, the order of sen^iitiveness to tactile 
scns&ion. 

Other painful sematkms of the slctn. The organic sensi- 
bility of the skin gives rise to a variation of sensations ; its 
healthy condition is an element in our physical comfort, and 
obvcrscly. Long compression of the same part, by checking the 
circulation and affecting the nerves, occasions a massive un- 
easiness. Fretting, chafing, pulling the hairs, tearing open the 
nails, bring on acute pains. 

Another peculiar sensation of the skin is Tickling. On this, 
Weber remarks, that the lips, the walls of the nasal openings, and 
the face generally, when touched with a fc^athor, give the peculiar 
sc^nsation of tickhng, which continues till the part is rubbed by the 
liatid. In the nose, the irritation leads at last to sneezing. The 
(‘xcitation extends to the ducts of the glands, which pour out their 
contents, and increase the initation. The violent sensation pro- 
duced hy bodies in contact with the eye, is of the nature of tick- 
ling accompanied by flow from the glands, and readily passing into 
j>ain. Why some places are liable to this senstution and others not, 
it is difficult to exi)lain. The possession of delicate tactual dis- 
crimination is not necessary to the effect. 

5. The Intellectual sensations of Touch proi>er are 
Plurality of points an^ Pressure. 

Plurality of points. One great feature in the intellectual 
superiority of Touch, is the separateness of the sensations on 
different parts of the skin. The points of a two-pronged fork 
resting on the hand are noted as giving a double sensation ; 
whereas in smell, there is no sense of , plurality ; there may he 
a sense of increase or diminution of degrees, butUhe whole 
effect is one and continuous. ^ 

Very remarkable inequalities in the degree of this dis- 
crimination are observable on comparing different parts of the 
body. The experiments for determining these (flrst instituted 
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by Weber) consists in placing the two points of a pair of com- 
passes, blunted with sealing wax, at different distances 
asunder, and in various directions, upoji different jhrts of the 
body. It is then found that the smallest, distance, for giving 
the sense of double contact, varies from the thirty-sixth of an 
inch to three inches. In Weber’s observations the range was 
the twenty- fourth of 'an inch to two and a half inches. The 
part most sebsitive is the tip of the tongue ; according to 
Weber, the smallest interval of doujjleness is of an inch. 

The interval of plurality varies according to the following cii*- 
cunistanccs. (1) It is gr eater across than along any of the limbs ; 
a(;ross th(j middle of the arm or fore-arm it is two inch(\s, g^long 
the arm, tliree. (2) It is greater when the surfaces vary in struc- 
ture, as the inner and outer surface of the lips. (3) If one of the 
points is pressed forcibly, the other ceases to be distinguished. 
(4) Two points, at a great distance apart, on a surface of greater 
sensibility, are judged to be more widely apart. Tliis will be 
shown by drawing compasses over the different i)arts ; they will 
se(im to widen in the most sensitive organs. The tongue exag- 
g(jrates holes in f he teeth. (5) By moving the points, instead of 
keeping them still, the sensitiveness is greater ; an interval felt 
single at rest, may feel double under motion. In the tactile dis- 
crimination of a surface, we usually move the hand. 

WlioiKwer two points ]>roduce a doubh^ sc^nsation, wo may 
imagine that one point li(js on the area supijlied by one distinct 
nerve, while the other point lies on the area of a second nervtj. 
Tliere is a certain stage of subdivision or brancliing of the nerves 
of touch, beyond which the impi’ossions arc fused into ono on 
reaching the cerebrum. How many ultimate nerve fibres are con- 
tained in each unit nerve, we cannot pretend to guess ; but on the 
skin of the back, the middle of the thigh, and the middle of the 
fore-arm, an area of three inches diameter, or between six and 
seven square inches, is supplied by the filaments of a single unit. 
On the point of the finger, the units are so multiplied, that each 
supplies no more than a space whose diameter is the tenth of an 
inch. Such units correspond to the entire body of the olfactory 
or gustatory nerve ; for those nerves give but one undivided im- 
pression for the whole affected. If we had two different organs 
of smell, and two distinct olfactory nerves, we should then pro- 
bably have a feeling of doubleness or repetition of smells, like the 
sense of two points on the skin. 

Sensation of Pressure, When a contact amounts to a 
certain energy of comprpssion, we have a sensation passing 
beyond mere touch. Muscular resistance apart, there is 
a feeling induced by the compression of the deep-seated 
parts together with the skin. It is a neutral feeling, 
unless carried to the pitch of acute pain ; but as we are 
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intellectually conscious of its various degrees, it is a help to 
our perception of mechanical forces. 

The discrimination of pressure is obtained free from the 
muscular divserimination, by supporting the hand on a table, 
and putting weights upon it. Inithis way, Weber found that 
the tips of the fingers could discriming^to between 20 oz. and 
19*2 oz.; and the forearm 20 oz. from 18*7 oz. This discrimi- 
nation does hot increase in proportion to the*abi*idance of the 
nervous filaments supplied to the part. 

• 

6. The third class of Sensations of Touch arc those 
combining touch witli muscular feeling. They include 
resi^ance, ivciglit, and pressure; hardness and softness^ 
roughness and smoothness; and the various modes of Ex- 
tension, 

Hesistancc, Weight, and Pressure, These, as already shown, 
are primarily connected with muscular energy ; a greater 
weight induces a greater muscular expenditure. We have 
just seen, however, that the compression of the skin and sub- 
jacent parts is also a clue to the same property. But the 
muscular discrimination surpasses the tactile at least in a 
threefold degree : and what is of more consequence, the 
muscular or active consciousness is what constitutes to us 
the property of weight, pressure, or force. The feeling of 
compression of the hand or limb is of itself a subjective sen- 
sation, and might be confounded with mere subjective pains, 
as in hurts. The feeling of expended energy is unambiguous 
and decisive ; it means to us the objective fact of mechanical 
force, the fundamental consciousness /that we «all niatter. 

Hardness and Softness, We appreciate these qualities also 
by the combined sensibility to pressure. The degree of resis- 
tance to change of forn^is the degree of hardness. The nice 
discrimination of this property enters into various manual pro- 
cesses, as the art of the pastry-cook, the builder, the sculptor, 
&c. We must still consider it as mainly residing in thi; mus- 
cular tissue, which, according to its nervous endowments, may 
be unequally developed among individuals, ifi respect of 
discrimination. Elasticity is a mere variety of hardness and 
softness ; it means the varying resistance, together Vifch the 
rebound of the body compressed. ^ 

Roughness and Smoothness are referable, in the first in- 
stance, to the sense of plurality of points. The finger resting 
on the face of a brush gives the feeling of a plurality of pricks, 
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and we can judge whether these arc few and scattered, 
or whether they are numerous and close, up to the point 
where they become too close for the sensibility of the 
part. We can thus discriminate between a coarse pile and 
finer one. But by moving the finger, acc(5rding to a principle 
already laid down, we increase the power of discrimination. 
A third means is the organic sensibility to chafing, which is 
greater as arSuifaco is rougher ^ this brings in the pecu- 
liarity of sharpness or blimtness of the asperities ; it applies 
accurately to the operation of polishing, where, the purpose is 
to do away with all asperities. In distierning the qualities of 
woven textures, softness and smoothness are taken together ; 
and there are great individual differences of tactual deli'^aoy, 
natural or acquired, in that discernment. The fineness of a 
powder, and the beat of a pulse, are judged of almost exclu- 
sively by skin sensibility. 

These tactile sensations, whose importance consists in the 
intellectual property of discrimination, have also a corres- 
ponding retentiveness. We can recall and compare ideas of 
touch, we can imagine or construct new ones, although with 
less fiicility and vividness than in the case of sights. With 
the blind, whose external world is a world of touch, this 
memory attains a much higher compass. 

Extension, Form, &c. — It has been already laid down that 
lixtension, the most general property of the object world, is 
based on our consciousness of muscular energy, and not on any 
mode of passive sensation. Still, our two senses — Touch and 
sight, play an important part in the development of the notion, 
which is highly ..complex, and not a simple or elementary 
feeling, like me^e resistance. 

The purely muscular part of the feeling or idea of Exten- 
sion is unresisted movement, as in the sweep of the arm, or 
the forward movement of the body, in4ree space. It has been 
seen that we have a discrimination of the duration and the 
pace of these unobstructed movements. But the power ol 
measuring degrees and of making comparisons is aided by 
touch (and by sight), and that in various ways. (1) In the 
first place. Touch (or the mixed sensation of touch and resist- 
ance) supplies definite marks to indicate the beginning and 
the end of the sweep, as in estimating the width of a door- 
way by the hand, or the dimensions of a room by walking 
across it. Extension is the antithesis of resistance or ob- 
structed movement, and is felt by the presence of its contrast, 
and this involves contact or touch. The only real notion that 
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we can ever form of extension, as empty space, is a sweep 
between two resistances; infinite space, where the points, 
or termini^ of resistance are done away with, is therefore an 
incompetent, irrelevant, impossible conception; it does not 
comply with the conditions indispensable to the notion. (2) 
In the second place, when the hand is moved over a surface, 
the feeling of continuance of movement*is accompanied with 
a continuance of tactile sensation, and the esl^ato of the 
two jointly is more exact than of one singly. A feeling of 
the subject (tomch proper) is superadded to a feeling of the 
object (expended energy, as movement) and deepens the im- 
press of that sensibility without constituting Itself the objective 
basis'. (3) In the third place, movement in vacuo is unable 
to indicate the vital difference between succession and co- 
existence — time and space. Now, co-existence in space is 
implied in our matured idea of extension. But this co- 
existence is the result of a peculiar experience, and to 
that experience the senses must contribute. When we move 
the hand over a fixed surface, we have, together with feelings 
of movement, a succefision of feelings of touch ; if the surface is 
a variable one, as when a blind man reads with the hand, the 
sensations are constantly changing, and are recognized as a 
definite series. Repeat the movement, and the series is re- 
peated ; invert the movement, and the series appears in an 
inverted order. Now this continuance of a fixed serial order 
marks something different from mere continuing movement 
by itself, which gives no element of fixity or persistence. A 
person looking on while a procession passes by, is differently 
affected from another person walking up and dowm by the 
side of the same body standing still. Such i§ the difference 
between time and space, as appreciated by combined move- 
ment and sensation. Time or succession is the simpler fact ; 
co-existence, or extensioiL in space, is a complex fact ; and the 
serial fixedness of sensations is one element of the complication. 

Extension is recognized by ns as linear, superficial, or 
solid ; the difference being one of complexity. Linear ex- 
tension nearly corresponds to a simple sweep of the arm ; the 
straight direction, however, demands a muscular^ adjustment. 
Superficial extension, as in a pane of glass, involves cross 
movements in addition. Cubic^ extension is merely a higher 
stage of complication. We are capabte not only of the mns 
cular groupings requisite for these three grades of extension, 
but of discriminating one grouping from another ; a short lino 
from a longer, an oblong from a square, and so on ; and we 
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are farther capable of retaining or laying np abiding impres- 
sions corresponding to each. We can retain, and recall, the 
muscular movements, groupings, and adjustments, deter- 
mined in our tactual examination of a one foot cube ; such a 
cube means to us (sight apart) a series of touches imbedded 
in a series of musculap feelings. 

Our having two hands, and five fingers in each, gives us 
another, and-shol-ter, clue to surface and soliditjr. The out- 
spread hand with its plurality of touches is a means of dis- 
tinguishing surface, enhanced by the use of both hands. In 
like manner, solidity can be perceived by the clench of one hand 
on two surfaces, or still better, by combining both hands. 
The sense of solidity gained by combining the hands is 
parallel to the solid effect in vision from the two eyes. 

Size, Distance, Direction, Situation, and Form, are merely 
modes of Extension ; they are all muscular experiences 
aided by sense. Size or magnitude is merely another name 
for extension. Distance is extension between two points. 
Direction, mathematically taken, is measurement of distance 
from some standard of reference. The primitive reference is to 
our own bodj ; and direction consists in the specific move- 
ments of tlie diftcrent monjbers — -the putting forth of the right 
arm or the left, the throwing tlie hand or body forwards or 
backwards, up or down. Situation is distance and direction 
combined. Form is the successive positions of tho outline; 
we acquire definite movements corresponding to the different 
forms — a straight line, a circle, an oval, a sphere, a cube, 
and embody our recollection of these in ideal movements or 
muscular feelings, with tactile accompaniments, y 

Thus, in the knowledge of Extension, and its modes, 
through touch and locomotion, there is already a vast and 
complicated mass of acquirements, involving a large number 
of muscles and an immense apparatus of connecting nerves. 

The observations made on persons bom blind have furnished 
a means of judging how far touch can substitute sight, both in 
mechanical and in intellectual operations. These observations 
have shown, that there is nothing essential to tho highest intel- 
lectual processes of science and thought, that may not be attained 
in the absence of sight. The integrity of the moving apparatus 
of the irame renders it possible to acquire the fundamental 
notions of space, magiy tude, figure, force, and movement, and 
through these to comx3rehGnd the great leading facts of creation, 
as taught in mathematical, mechanical, or physical science. 
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SENSE OF HEARING. 

1* Tlie Ohjecis of hearing are^ material bodies in a state 
of tremour o^r vibration, from being struck ; which tremour 
affects the air, and thence the ear. 

Hard and elastic textures are the mosf scAorous. The 
metals rank first ; next, are woods, stones, and earthy bodies. 
Liquids and gases sound feebly, unless impinged by solids. 
The howling and the rustling of the wind are its play upon the 
earth’s surface, like the jEolian harp. In the cataract, water 
impiages water ; and, in the thunder, air is struck by air. 

2. The Ear, the Organ of hearing, is divisible into (1) 
the External ear, (2) the Tymi)anuiu or Middle ear, and (3) 
the Labyrinth, or Internal ear. 

The two first divisions are appendages or accessories of 
the third, which contains the sentient surtace. 

The Outer car includes the wing of the ear — augmenting 
the sound by reflexion, and the passage of the car, which is 
closed at the inner end by the membrane of the tympanum. 

The Middle car, or Tympanum, is a narrow irregular 
cavity, extending to the labyrinth, and communicating with 
the throat, through the Eustachian tube. It contains a chain 
of small hones, stretching from the inner side of the membrane 
of the tympanum to an opening in the labyrinth ; there arc 
also certain very minute muscles attached to these bones. The 
inner wall of the tympanum, which is the uuter wall of the 
labyrinth, is an even surface of bone, but chiefly noted for two 
openings — the oval and the round — ^both closed with mem« 
brane. It is to the oval opening that the inner end of the 
chain of bones, the stirrup bone, is applied. Of the muscles, 
the largest is attached to the outer bone of the chain (the 
malleus), and is called tensor tympani, because its action is to 
draw inwards, and tighten, the tympanum. Two or three 
other muscles are named, but their action is doubtful. 

The Internal ear, or Labyrinth, contained in the petrous or 
hard portion of the temporal hone, is made up of two struc- 
tures, the bony and the membranous labyrinth. Tlie bony 
labyrinth presents externally a spiral .Ihell called the cochlea; 
and three projecting rings c^led the semicircular canals. The 
interior is hollow, and filled with a clear liquid secreted from 
a thin lining membrane. It contains a membranous structure, 
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corresponding in shape to the tortuosities of the bony laby- 
rinth, hence called the membranous labyrinth ; this structure 
encloses a liquid secretion, and supports the ramifb?ations of 
the auditory nerve. 

'• ii 

3. The mode of action^ in hearing, is the ultimate com- 
pression of the filarr^ents of the nerve of hearing, by the 
compressioiKof tlie liquid contents of the labyrinth. The 
ear is thus a very delicate organ of touch. 

The waves of sound, entering the outer Car, strike the 
membrane of the tympanum, and make it vibrate. These 
' vibrations are communicated to the chain of bones ; and the 
last of tlie chain — the stirinip bone, gives a corresponding ^ries 
of beats to the tight membrane of the oval opening, the result 
of which is a series of condensations of the liquid contents, 
i and compressions of the auditory nerve ; these compressions 
; propagated to the brain are connected with the sensation of 
sound. An experimental imitation of the mechanism has 
shown that the arrangement answers well for delicate hearing; 
the surface best adapted for receiving aerial beats is a stretched 
membrane ; which membrane imparts these most advantage- 
ously to a solid rod ; and between a solid rod and the auditory 
nervo the most suitable medium is a liquid. The intensity 
and the rapidity of the nerve compressions are exactly in ac- 
cordance with the aerial waves. Our greatest difficulty is to 
understand how a single rod can be the medium of a large 
volume or plurality of sounds ; we must suppose them taken 
in succession by an extraordinary rapidity of the vibrating 
action. Attempts have been made to allocate the different 
degi ees of pitch to different parts of the labyrinth, and thence 
to distinct nervous filaments. 

It has not been completely ascertained on what occasions, and 
with what effect, the tensor tyinpani muscle is brought into play. 
It was observed by Wollaston, that when the membrane is stretched 
the car is less affected by grave sounds, as thunder or cannon, and 
more sensitive to shrill sounds, as the rattling of carriages or 
the creaking of paper. Hence the action of the tensor tympani 
muscle would be protective against painfully grave sounds, and 

obversely. 

• 

4. The Sensations Sound may be divided into threei 

heads : — (1) The General Emotional effects of sound ; (2) 
Musical sounds ; and (3) the Intellectual sensations. ' ! 

The General effects of sound may be considered under 
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Quality (pleasant and painful), Intensity^ and Volume or 

Quantity. 

• 

Sweetness. The terms sweet, rich, mellow, silvery, are 
applied to the pleasing sensations of sound, pure and simple. 
Certain materials, instiniments, and ^voices, by their irere 
tone, please and charm the ear ; whil® some are indifferent, 
and others have a grating, harsh effect.* Hhe structural 
peculiarities connected with these differences are still a matter 
of conjecture.^ From the analogy of touch, we may suppose 
that a gentle stimulation of the nerves of hearing is plea- 
surable, and the admixture of violent impulses painful. Another 
circumstance is assigned by Helmholtz — namely, purity or 
singleness of tone, instead of discordant variety. 

The character of sweet sounds generally is acute pleasure, 
as we might expect from an organ small and sensitive. While 
the emotional and volitional peculiaiuties are sufliciently im- 
plied in this designation, a remark must bo made on the intel- 
lectual property of the pleasures of sound, W o are now ap- 
proaching, if we have not reached, the top of the scale in this 
respect ; the pleasures of hearing, taken as a whole, are more 
endurable, more persistent, and more easily revived in idea, 
than any other sensible pleasures, except sights. 

Inteifisitij ^ Loudness. Any sound, not too loud, may bo 
agreeable solely as stimulus, without giving the acute pleasure 
above described. A certain pitch of loudness amounts to 
pungency of sensation, mere excitement, which is grateful 
under the circumstances already noticed, namely, unexhausted 
nervous irritability, A certain coarse picture is given to 
robust natures and to children by loud noise; as by any other 
kind of exciting stimulus. Beyond these limits, loudness of 
sound passes into acute pain, and is a cause of nervous ex- 
haustion ; as in the iBcreeching of a parrot-menagerie, the 
shrill barking of dogs, the screaming of infants, the railway 
whistle. The mental discomposure is greater when they are 
sudden and unexpected. 

V olume or Quantity. Acute as is the general character of 
hearing as a sense, wo may have effects that afe by compari- 
son voluminous. This happens when the sound comes from 
a sounding mass of large surface or extent ; for example, the 
shout of a great multitude, the wa^Ss of the many-sounding 
sea, the thunder, or the wind. The multiplication of sound 
is more agreeable than the augmented intensity ; the stimulus 
is increased without adding to the nervous fatigue. Apart 
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from intrinsic sweetness and music, the greatest pleasures of 
sound are derived from voluminous effects. 

5. Musical Sounds involve the properties of Pitch, 
Waxing and Waning, llarinony and Discord. 

Pitch, or Tone. This is the fundamental property of musical 
sounds. * 

By pitch is meant the acuteness or graveness of the sound, as 
determined by the ear; and this is found to depend on the rapidity 
of vibration of the sounding body, or the number of vibrations 
pcii'formed in a given time. Most ears can mark a difference be- 
tween two sounds differing in acuteness or pitch ; tliose ^that 
cannot do so, to a minute degree, are incapable of music. The 
gravest sound audible to the human car is stated, by the generality 
of experimenters, at 20 vibrations j^cr second ; the limit of acute- 
ness is various for different individuals, the highest estimate is 
7. *>,000 vibrations in the second. The cry of a bat is so acute as to 
pass out of the hearing of many persons. The extreme audible 
range would amount to between nine and ten octaves. 

A musical note is sweeter than an unmusical sound ema- 
nating from the same source. The explanation may be partly 
its purity, and partly its containing already an element of 
harmony, in the equal timing of the beats. 

Waxing and Waning of sound. The charm of this pe- 
culiar effect, resembling the waxing and waning of move- 
ments (p. 2*3), is well known. ‘ That music bath a dying 
fall.' The moaning of the wind exemplifies it. The skilful 
singer knows how to turn it to account. In some kinds of 
pathetic oratory, it degenerates into the whine or sing-song. 

Ilarvionu and Discord. When a plurality of sounds concur, 
there may be harmony, discord, or mere indifference. 

Harmony is known to arise from the p.oiiortions of the rates of 
vibration of musical sounds ; I to 2 (octave), 2 to 3 (fifth), 3 to 4 
(fourth), and so on, up to a certain point, when the harmony fades 
away into discord. The harmonious adjustment of tounds in 
succession (melody), and in concurrence (harmony proper), is 
musical composition, to which are added other effects of Time, 
Emphasis, &c. The pleasures of harmony are well known, but 
they somewhat transcend the simple sensations, and trench upon 
the sphere of the higher emotions, under which some farther notice 
will be taken of them. ^ 

6. The more Intellectual sensations of sound are prin- 
cipally those connected with perceiving Articulatenas, 
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jDistancCy and Direction, Reference may also be made to 
Clearness and Timbre, 

Clearness, This is another name for purity, and implies that 
a sound should stand out distinct, instead of being choked 
and encumbered with confusing ingredients. Both the plea- 
sure of music, and the perception of meaning, are involved m 
the clearness of the sounds. We have already |^urmised that 
the primitive sweetness of sounds may bo involved with their 
purity, and so with their clearness ; silver and glass are re- 
markable for bbth the sweetness and the purity of their tones. 

TinihrOy Cumplcxiou^ or Quality, Difierent materials, in- 
struments, and voices, although uttering the same note, with 
the same intensity, yet alfect the ear differently, so as to be 
recognized as distinct. This is called the timbre or speciality 
of the instrument. Certain experiments made by Helmholtz 
profess to explain this difference, and, along with it, the differ- 
ence of vowel quality in articulate sounds. 

Articulate somids. The discrimination of these is the 
foundation of speech. 

The consonants in general are distinguished through the 
characteristic shock given by them severally to the ear. The 
hissing sound of s, the buiring of r, the hum of i)iy are well marked 
modes of producing variety of effect. We can understand how 
each should mij)art a different kind of shock to the nerve of hear- 
ing. So wc can see a reason for distinguishing the abrupt sounds 
p. t, 1% from the continuous or vocal sounds fe, d, and and from 
the same sounds with the nasal accompaniment w, ng. It is 
not quite so easy to explain the distinction of shock between the 
labials, dentals, and gutturals; still, if we compare p (labial), 
with k (guttui’al), we can suppose that the stroke that gives thi? 
k is in some way harder than the other. 

Much greater difficulty attaches to the vowel sounds, which 
differ only in the mode of opening the mouth while the sound is 
emitted. Helmholtz lay^it down, as the result of numerous ex- 
periments, that vowel somids contain, besides tlu- ground-tone, a 
number of upper-tones, or by-tones, with double, triple, Ac., the 
number of vibrations of the ground-tone ; and are distinguished, 
or have their peculiar character, according to the nature of the 
accompaniments in each case. Willis and CagiiiarcL-Latour con- 
trived modes of producing vowel sounds artificially ; and Helm- 
holtz, by making specific combinations of various simple tones, 
imitated all the vowel articulations. j 

When the gromid-tone is heard alone, the sound has the 
character of u (full). The o has, along with the ground-tone, the 
next octave audibly combined. The a (ah) is characterized by the 
marked presence of the very high octaves. 
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Distance. This is judged of entirely by intensity, and is 
ascertainable only for known sounds. The same sound is 
feebler as it is remote, and we infer accordingly. Where we 
have no opportunities of comparing a sound at diflerent known 
distances, our judgment is, at fault, as with the thunder, and 
with the roar of cannon. It being an elfect of distance to 
make sounds fade away into a feeble hum, if we encounter 
a sound whote natural quality is feeble, as the hulnming of the 
bee, we are ready to imagine it more distant than it is. 

Direction. We have no primitive sense oi^direction ; it is 
an acquired perception, based on our discrimination of the in- 
tensity and tlie clearness of sounds. In certain positions of the 
head, the same sound is stronger than in others ; the direction 
most favourable being no doubt the straightest, or the line of 
the passage of the outer ear. 

Let us consider first the case of listening with a single 
car. When the tui'iiing of the head makes a sound loss loud 
and distinct, we conclude that it has passed out of the direct 
line of the ear, or a direction at right angles to that side of 
the head. When another movement brings it into greater 
distinctness, we conclude that it was at first away from that 
direction. 

The combined action of the two ears materially aids the 
perception. The concurrence of the greatest possible effect 
on the right ear with the least on the left ear, is a token that 
the sound is on our right hand ; an equal cliect on both oars 
shows it to be before dr behind. At best, the sense of direc- 
tion of sounds is not delicate. We cannot easily find out a 
skylark in the air from its note ; nor can we tell the precise 
spot of a noise 'in a largo apartment. 


SENSE OF SIGHT. 

C‘» 

1. The Objects of Sight are nearly all material bodies. 

Bodies at a certain high temperature are self-luminous ; 
as flame, red-hot iron, &c. ; the celestial lights being supposed 
analagous. Other bodies, as the greater number of terrestrial 
surfaceSf the moon and the planets, are visible only by re- 
flexion from such as arp self-luminous. 

2. The Organ of Sight, the Eye, is a compound optical 
lense in communication with a sensitive surface. 
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Besides tlic structures composing tho globe of the eye, there 
are various important accessor}’^ parts. The eye-hrows are thick 
arched ridges, surmounting the orbit, and acted on by muscles, so 
as to con^itute part of the expression of the face. The eye-lids 
HTQ tho two thin moveable folds that screen the eye ; the upper is 
the larger and more moveable, ha\tog a muscle for the purpose. 
The length <ff the opening varies in different persons, and gives 
the* appearance of a large or a small eye. ‘The lidvS are close to tho 
ball at the ohter angle ; but a small red body (lftchi|’mal caruncle) 
intervenes at the inner angle ; and near this body the lachrymal 
ducts pierce both eye-lids. The ladirymal apparatus consists of (1) 
the gland for secreting the tears at the upper comer of the outer 
side of the orbit ; (2) the two canals for receiving the fluid in the 
inner side of the orbit ; and (3) the sac, with the duct continued 
froih it, through which the tears pass to the nose. The tears are 
secreted by the lachrymal gland, and poured out from the eye-lids 
ui)on the eye-ball; the washings afterwards running into the lach- 
lymal sac, and thence away by the nose. 

The globe or ball of the eye is placed in the fore -part of the 
cavity of the orbit; it is fixed there by the ox)tic nerve behind, 
and by the muscles with the eye-lids in front, but with freedom 
to change its j)Osition. The form of the ball is round but irregular, 
as if a small piece were cut ofp from a larger ball, and a segment 
(»f a smaller laid on ; tho smaller segment is the projecting trans- 
I)aront part seen in front. Except under certain influences, tho 
two eyes look nearly in the same direction ; otherwise expressed 
by saying, their axes are nearly parallel. 

The eye-ball consists of three investing membranes, making up 
the shell, and of three transparent masses, called its humours, 
which constitute it an optic lenso. External to it in front, is a thin 
transparent membrane called the coi^junctiya, Bi, mere appendage 
arising out of the continuation of the lihilm mucous membrane 
of the eye-lida. The red streaks in the whfte of the eye are its 
blood-vessels. • 

The outer investing membrane or tunic is called the sclerotic, 
and is a strong, opaque, unyielding fibrous structure ; on it depend 
tho shape and the finnn^s of the ball. It extends over the whohi 
of the larger sphere to the junction of tho smaller in front. Its con- 
tinuation, or substitute, in the clear bulging part of the eye is the 
cornea, which is equally firm, but tiansparent. The sclerotic is 
about four-fifths of the shell ; the cornea, one-fifth. 

Next the sclerotic is the clwroid coat, a membrane of a black or 
deep brown colour, lining the chamber of the eye uj) to the union 
of the sclerotic and cornea. It is composed of various layers. 
Outside are two layers of capillary blood-vessels, veins arffl arteries. 
Inside is the layer containing the black pigment, which it is the 
object of the numerous blood-vessels to supply. The pigment Is 
enclosed in cells, about the thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
and dosely packed together. 
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The retina^ or the nervous coat, lies upon the choroid, but does 
not extend so far forward. It is transparent, with a reddish 
colour, owing to its blood-vessels. In its centre is a sniall, oval, 
yellow spot, -,V inch long, Vo inch wide ; the centre of this is a 
thinner x>orti()n of the retina called the central hole. The retina 
consists of various layers. Beginning at the fore part, in contact 
with the back lense of the eye, we find a transparolit membrane 
called the limitinfj memt/rane, not more than n-o.(Vo-o inch in thick- 
ness. Next alte the ramificatims oftheojptk iierve^ fine meshes of 
nerve fibres, exceedingly minute ; the average diameter not more 
than aoToTn) inch , while some are less than tt)o.w^ inch. Behind 
this is a layer of nerve cells ^ resembling th6 colls of the grey matter 
of the brain. Next is a granular layer, of fine grains or nuclei, 
with exceedingly minute filaments per^Dcnduiular to the retina. 
Lastly, comes the hacillar layer, made uj> of closely-packed ^per- 
pendicular rods, transparent and colourless, about inch long, 
and TTci’.' oo thick. Intersi.)ersed with these are larger rods called 
cones, o-Voo of an inch in diameter. By these larger and smaller 
rods, is effected the junction of the retina with the choroid ; six or 
eight of the cones, and a large number of the smaller rods grouped 
round them, enter each pigment cell. The rods are themselves in 
connexion with the nerve fibres and nerve cells of the retina, 
through the fine X)erpcndicular filaments. All the elements of the 
retina are most abundant and close in the yellow spot or its 
vicinity, where vision is most distinct. 

To complete the account of the investing membranes of the 
eye, wo must allude to certain structures continuous with the 
choroid coat, at the junction of the sclerotic with the cornea. 
Three distinct bands are found here; a series of dark radiated 
folds, called the cilzarg processes ; a band or ligament connecting 
the choroid with the iris, called the ciliary ligament; and, behind 
the ciliary ligament, and covering the outside of the ciliary pro- 
cesses, the ciliary Vvuscle, a muscle of great impoi*tance. The iris 
is the round curffiin in front of the eye, with a central hole the 
pujul, fcM' the admission of light. It is attached all round at the 
junction of the sclerotic and cornea, and may be considered a 
modified prolongation of the choroid. ^ The anterior surface is 
coloured and marked by lines, indicating a fibrous structure. The 
fibres are muscular, and of two classes, circular and radiating; 
their contraction diminishes or widens the pupil of the eye, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the light. 

Next as to the Humoui*s, or lenses of the eye. The aqueous 
humour, in front, is a clear watery liquid lying under the cornea, 
and bounded by the next hurSour, the crystalline lens, and its 
attachmeifts to the ciliary process. The vitreous humour, behind, 
occupies the whole posteri or chamber of the eye, about two-tbirds 
of the whole. It is a clear thin fluid enclosed in membrane, 
which radiates into the interior like the partitions of an orange, 
without reaching the central line where the rays of light traverse 
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the eye. In shape, it has the convexity of the eye behind ; whilt^ 
there is a deep cup-shaped depression for receiving the crystalline 
lens in front. The crystalline lem is a transparent solid lens, in 
form doulfie convex, but more rounded behind than before. It is 
suspended between the two other humours by the membrane of 
the vitreous humour, attaching it t(f the ciliary processes. 

The eye isnnoved by six muscles, fou^ recti, or siraiyhty and 
two called oblique. The four recti muscles arise from thf> bony 
socket in whit;h the eye is placed, around the f>i)enjing whore tln^ 
oi)tic nerve enters from the brain ; and are all iiis(irted in the ante;* 
rior extei’nal surface of the eyeball, their attiichmonts being 
respectively on 'the uppfr, under, outer, and inner ('dges of thf‘ 
scltTotic. The superior oblique, or trochlear, muscle anses close by 
the origin of the superior straight muscle, and passes forward to 
a looj) of cartilage ; its tendon passes through the loop, and is 
roll(Jctcid back, and inserted on the upjjor j)Osterior surface of tlie 
eyeball. The inferior oblique muscle arises from the internal 
inferior angle of the fore part of the orbit, and is inserted into tlui 
external inferior surfacci of the eyeball, behind the middle of thti 
ball. 

The sweep of th(i eye in all directions arises from tin? movements 
of those muscles singly, or in combination. Most, if not all, the 
movements might b(j caused by the four straight muscles, but tlu^ 
others come into play, whenever they arc able to facilitate any 
desired movement. 

3. The mode of action of the eye involves, in the first 
place, an optical ellect. 

When the eye is directed to any object, as a tree, the rays 
of light, entering tlie pupil, are so refracted by the combined 
operation of the humours, as to form an inverted image on 
the back of the eye, where the transparent retina adjoins the 
choroid coat. The precise mode of stimulatyig the nervous 
filaments of the retina is not understood ; but we must presume 
that the pigment cells of the choroid play an important pari, 
being themselves acted on by the light. 

The image must be lormed, by the due convergence of the; 
rays, exactly on the retina, and not before or behind. When 
an object is looked at too nejir, the convergence of the i‘ays i^ 
behind the retina, and not upon it. The limits of distance, 
for very distinct vision, may be stated at froifi five to ten 
inches for the majority of personm 

There is a natural bander to the power of minut# vision ; 
we can distinguish very minute lines #nd points, but there is 
a degree of minuteness that cannot be discerned. This limit 
is the limit of the fineness of the meshes of the retina about 
the yellow spot. It would seem necessary that every separate 
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nerve, filament, and nerve cell should take a distinct impres- 
sion. 

There is a certain power of adjustment of the eye-hall to 
render vision distinct at varying distances. If an object 
is seen clearly at six inches otf, all objects nearer and farther 
will seem indistinct ; the convergence of their rays will be 
behind or before tho rfetina. But, by a change in the eye-ball, 
more distant objects will become distinct, the near becoming 
indistinct. The ciliary muscle is the means of eflecting this 
change ; for near vision it contracts, and, in contracting, com- 
presses the vitreous humour, and pushes forward the crystal- 
line lens, pressing more upon the edges than on the middle, 
and thus increasing its curvature ; the optical result is a^more 
rapid convergence of the rays of light, whereby the image is 
advanced from behind the retina to an exact coincidence with 
the retina. For distant vision, the muscle relaxes, and the 
elasticity of the parts restores tlie shape of the lens. This 
adjustment suits a range of from four inches to three feet. 

4. The two eyes, instead of presenting two perfectly 
distinct pictures of the same thing, conspire to render tlie 
single picture iriore complete. This is Binocular vision. 

When both eyes are fixed on a near object, as a cubical 
box, held within a few inches of the face, each sees a different 
aspect of it ; the dissimilarity is greater the nearer it is, and 
becomes less as it is more remote, there being a certain dis- 
tance whore the two pictures seem identical. Such explanation 
as can be given of this fact belongs to a later stage ; but it is 
here mentioned as involving a farther adjustment to distance, 
namely, the coijvergence of the two eyes for near distances, 
their parallelism lor great distances. 

From misapprehending the process of vision, a difficulty has 
been started as to our seeing objects erej'-t by means of an inverted 
image in the retina. The solution is foimd in the remark that the 
estimate of up and down is not optical but muscular ; up is what 
we raise the eyes or the head to see, 

5. The ScTisations of Sight are partly Optical, tlae effect 
of light on tlie retina ; and partly Muscular, from the 
action of the six muscles?^ We can scarcely have a sen- 
sation >^ithout both kinds. 

The Optical sensattons are Light, Colour, and Lustre. 

lAght. The effect of mere light, without colour, may he 
exemplified in the diffused solar radiance. This is a Pleasure, 
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acute, or voluminous, according as the source is a dazzling 
point, or a moderate and wide-spread illumination. The Spe- 
ciality of tjie pleasure is the endurability without fatigue, in 
which respect, sight ranks highest of all the senses, and the 
same cause renders it the most intellectual. The influence, 
although powerful for pleasure, is yet so gentle, that it can 
sustained in presence and recalled in abfipnce to a distinguish- 
ing degree. •Whence, as a procuring oauso^ of^human and 
animal pleasure, light occupies a high position; there being 
a corresponding misery in privation. 

The intense pleasui*b of the first exposure after confine- 
ment can last only a short time ; but the influence, in a 
modiScd degree, remains much longer. After excess, a 
peculiar depression is felt, accompanied with morbid wakeful- 
ness and craving for shade. One of the cruellest of tortures 
was the barbarian device of cutting off* the eye-lids, and 
exposing the eyes to the glare of the sun. 

As regards Volition, the pleasures of light observe the 
general rule of prompting us to act for their continuance and 
increase. But this does not express the whole fact. There 
is a well-known fixscination in the glare of light, a power to 
detain the gaze of the eye even after the point of pleasure has 
been passed. We have hero a disturbance of the proper 
function of the will, of which there are other examples, to 
bo afterwards pointed out. 

The Intellectual property of the sensations of sight has 
been already adduced as their speciality. They admit of being 
discriminated and remembered to a degree beyond auy other 
sense, being approached only by hearing. It is possible that 
a well-endowed ear may bo more discriminati’%e and tenacious 
of sounds, than a feebly -endowed eye of sights, but, by the 
general consent, sight is placed above hearing in regard to 
intellectual attributes. ^ 

By the Law of Eelativity, the pleasures of light demand 
remission and alternation ; hence the art of distributing light 
and shade. The quantity received, on the whole, may be too 
much, as in sunny climates, or too little, as in the regions of 
prevailing fogs. 

Colour, This is an additional effect of light, serving to 
extend the optical pleasures, as well as the knowledge, of 
mankind. The pure white ray is decomposable into certain 
primary colours, and the presentation of these separately and 
successively, iu the proportions that constitute the solar beam, 
imparts a now pleasurable excitement, having all the attri- 
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bates of the pleasure of mere light. There is no absolute 
beauty in any single colour ; when we give a preference 
to red, or blue, or yellow, it is owing to a dc^ciency as 
regards that colour, in the general scene. As a rule, the 
balance of colour, in our experience, is usually in favour of 
the blue end of the spectrum, and hence red, ,and its com- 
pounds, are a refreshing alternation. 

Inistre. ^omc surfaces are said to have lustre, glitter, or 
brilliancy. Tliis is a complex effect of light. A colour seen 
through a transparent covering is lustrous, as; the pebbles in 
a clear rivulet. There is also a lustrbus effect in a jet black 
surface, if it reflects the light. This luminous reflection, 
superadded to the proper visibility of the surface, is the .oause 
of lustre. Transparent surfaces reflect light, like a mirror, as 
well as transmit the colour beneath ; and this multiplication 
of luminous effects adds to the pleasure. The many-sided 
sparkle of the cut crystal, or gem, is a flivouritc mode of 
giving brilliancy ; the broken glitter is more agreeable than 
a continuous sheet of illumination. 

The highest beauty of visible objects is obtained by lustre. 
The precious gems are reconnnendod by it. Tlio finer woods yield 
it by polish and varnish. The paint(.T\s (jolours are naturally dead, 
and he siiperadds the iransparoiit film. This propcirty rcjdoonis 
the jirivation of colour, as in the lustrous black. The green leaf 
is often adorned by it, through tliti .addition of moisture. Possibly 
much of the refrtjshing influence of grocimess in vogedation is duo 
to lustrous greenness. Animal tissues ijr(3sent the effect in a high 
degree. Ivory, mother of pearl, bone, silk, and wool, are of the 
class of brilliant or glittering .substances. The human skin is a 
combination of richness of colouring with lustre. The hair is 
beautiful in a great measure from its biilliancy. The finest 
example is the eye ; the dc€jp black of the choroid, and the 
colours of the iris, are liquified by the transparency of the 
humours. 

6. The sensations involving the Muscular Movements 
of the eye are visible movement, visible form, apparent 
size^ distance, volume, and situation. 

Visible Movement. The least complicated example of the 
muscular feelings of sight is the follomng a moving object, 
as a light carried across a room. The eye rotates, as the light 
moves, and the mental effect is a complex sensation of light and 
movement. If the flame moves to the right, the right muscles 
contract ; if to the left, the left muscles ; and so on ; there 
being different muscles, or combinations of muscles, engaged 
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for every different direction. Instead of following a straight 
course, the light may change its direction to a bend or a 
curve, TJiis varies the muscular combinations, and their 
relative pace of contraction ; whence results a distinguishable 
mode of consciousness, ^ 

Thus it ij^ that one and the same optical effect, as a candlo- 
ilamo or a spark, may be imbedded in a*^reat vai’iety of mus- 
cular effects, -every one of which is distinguished ^om the rest, 
and characteristically remembered. The embodiment must bo 
contained in the numerous nerve centres and nerve communi- 
cations related to the nfiiscles of the eye. 

As with the muscles generally, we can tiistingriish, by the 
musalcs of tile eye, longer or shorter cmtlnuanoe of movement. 
We can thus estimate, in the first place, duration ; and, in the 
second (under certain conditions), visual or apparent exten- 
sion. In like manner, we are conscious of degrees of speed or 
velocity of movement, whic h also serves as an indirect measure 
of visible extension. frFe kind of muscular sensibility that, 
from the nature of the'^se, cannot belong to the eye, is the 
feeling of Resistance or dead strain, there being nothing to 
constitute a resisting obstacle to the rotation of the ball, 
except its own very small inertia. Hence the eye, with all its 
wide-ranging and close-searching capabilities, cannot be said 
to contribute to the fundamental consciousness of the object 
universe, the feeling of resistance. J 

The various pleasures of movement, formerly recited, ap- 
pertain to moving spectacle. The massive, languid feeling of 
slow movements, the excitement of a rapid pace, the pleasures 
of waxing and waning movements (the beauty of the curve), 
can be realized through vision. * . " 

Among the permanent imagery of the intellect, recalled, 
combined, and finally dwelt upon, we are to include visible 
movements. The familiar motions of natural objects — runri ing 
streams, waving boughs, &c. ; the characteristic movements of 
animals, the movements and gestures of human beings, the 
moving machinery and processes of industry — are disting ui sh ed 
and remembered by ns, and form part of our intellectual 
furniture. 

Visible Fornix This supposes objects in stillness, surveyed 
in outline by the eye, and introduces us to co-existence in 
Space, as contrasted with succession ip Time. With regard 
to the mere fact of muscular movement, it is the same thing 
for the eye to trace the outline of the rainbow, as to follow 
the flight of a bird, or a rocket. But, as in the case of Touch, 
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already considered, the accessary circumstances make a 
radical diffei*ence, and amount to the contrast of succession 
with co-existence. The points of distinction are thjese : — (1) 
In following the outline of the rainbow, we are not con- 
strained to any one pace o^ movement, as with a bird, or a 
projectile. (2) The optical impression is not one, but a 
series, which may be a repetition of the same, as the rainbow, 
or different the landscape. (8) We may repeat the move- 
ment, and find the same series, in the same ,ordor. (4) 
We can, by an inverted movement, obtain the series in an 
inverted order. These two experiences — repetition and in- 
version — stamp a peculiar character of fixity of expectation, 
which belongs to our idea of the extended and co-exi^ting 
in space, as opposed to passing movement. (5) As regards 
sight in particular when compared with touch, the power of 
the eye to embrace at one glance a wide prospect, although 
minutely perceiving only a small portion, confirms the same 
broad distinction, between the starry sky and the transitory 
flight of a meteor. When a series of sensations can be shiuU 
taneoushj grasped, although with unequal distinctness, this 
gives, in a peculiar manner, the notion of plurality of existence, 
as opposed to continued single existence. 

The course moved over by the eye in scanning an outline, 
loaves a characteristic muscular trace, corresponding to the 
visible form. Thus we have Linear forms — straight, crooked, 
curved, in all varieties of curvature ; Superficial forms and 
outlines — round, square, oval, &c. The visible objects of the 
world are thus distinguished, identified and retained in the 
mind as experiences of optical sensation embedded in ocular 
movements ; and wc have a class of related feelings, pleasure- 
able and otherwise, the same as with visible movements. Our 
intellectual stores comprise a great multitude of visible forms. 

Apparent Size, The apparent sisje or visible magnitude 
embraces two facts, an optical and a muscular. The optical 
fact is the extent of the retina covered by the image, called by 
Wheatstone the retinal magnitude ; the muscular fact is the 
muscular sweep of the eye requisite to compass it. These two 
estimates coincide ; they are both reducible to angular extent, 
or the proportion of the surface to an entire sphere. The 
apparenff diameter of the sun, and of the full moon, is half a 
degree, or ^ of the otrcumference of the circle of the sky. 
This combined estimate, by means of two very sensitive 
organs — the retina and the ocular muscles, renders our esti- 
mate of apparent size remarkably delicate 5 being, in fact, the 
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nniverBal basis of all accurate estimate of quantity. In 
measuring other properties of bodies, as real magnitude, 
weight, hetfit, &c., we reduce each case to a comparison of two 
visible magnitudes ; such are the tests of a three- foot rule, a 
balance, a thermometer. • 

The fluctuations of apparent size i/x the same thing — a 
remote building for example — ai'e appreciated with corres- 
ponding delicacy; and when we come to Eno# that these 
fluctuations are caused by change of real distance, we use 
them as our most delicate indication of degi'ees of remoteness. 

The celestial bodies are conceived by us solely under their 
apparent or visible size. Teribstrial objects all vary in visible 
size, And are pictured by the mind under a more or less per- 
fect estimate of real size. 

DUitance, or varying reiaoteness. We have as yet supposed 
visible movement and form in only two dimensions, or as ex- 
tending horizontally and vertically. The circumstance of vary- 
ing remoteness, necessary to volume, or. three dimensions, de- 
mands a separate handling. We must leave out, at this stage, 
the knowledge of real distance, as well as real magnitude. 

TJierc are two adaptations, or adjustments, of the eyes for 
distance ; a change in the ball for near distances, and a con- 
vergence or divergence of the two eyes for a wider range, 
lloth changes are muscular; they are accompanied with a 
consciousness of activit}'^, or the contraction of muscles. The 
change made, in each eye-ball, for a nearer distance is a con- 
scious change ; the return from that is also conscious. The 
gradual conycrgenco or divergence of the two eyes is accom- 
panied with a discriminative muscular consciousness. We can 
thus, by muscularity, discriminate (although nbt as yet know- 
ing the whole meaning of) bodies moving away from the eye, 
or approaching nearer it. An object moving across the held 
of view is distinguishedp from the same object retreating or 
advancing ; distinct muscles being brought into play. We 
may, likewise, have the emotional effects of slow, quick, or 
waning movements, by change of distance from the eye. As 
a general rule, there is a relief in passing from a near view to 
a distant. 

We have seen, under the previous head, that^variip.tion of 
optical size accompanies variation of distance, and is the most 
delicate test of all. To this we havS to add the blnoctdar 
which is at the maximum for near distances, and 
^ is liotHing for great remoteness. There are thus four separate 
circumstances engaged in making us aware of any alteration 
5 
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of the distance of objects from the eye. A fifth will be stated 
afterwards. The importance of this powerfnl combination 
will appear at an after stage, when the visual perceptions of 
real distance and real size are under consideration. 

Visihle Movements and UTisiUe Forms in three dim&mans : 
Volmie. Applying the discrimination of Distaace to visible 
movements and visible forms, we can take cognizance of 
these in all &e three dimensions of space. A ship, instead of 
.simply crossing the field of view, partly crosses and partly 
moves olf ; in which case, we combine the lateriil movements ( 
of the eye with the various adjustments and cfibcts of distance ; j 
we distinguish the appearance of movement without altera- i 
tion of distance, from alteration of distance without Sateral ' 
movement, and from other combinations of the two. 

So with visible forms in three dimensions, as the vista of 
a street. In examining this object, we move the eyes and the 
head right and left, up and down ; and also make conscious 
adjustments for distance, finding that these are the remedy 
for the picture’s being confused in certain parts. The feeling 
of the picture is thus a compound of lateral movements, ad- 
justments, and change.s of optical magnitude in the things 
observed. 

In every solid form, as a book, a table, a house, this altera- 
tion of adjustment enters into the movements of the eye in 
tracing out the form. Visible solidity, or volume, is thus a 
highly complex perception, involving optical impressions, with 
a series of muscular movements, lateral and adjusting. Each 
difi’erent solid combines these in a characteristic way ; cube, 
oblong, sphere, eylinder, human figure — are all distinguished 
and remembered as distinct. 

Visihle Situation. Visible situation is made up of the 
elements now described. It is the visible interval between 
one thing and some other thing oi things, measured either 
laterally, or in visible remoteness. The situation of a human 
figure, with reference to a pillar, is right or left, up or down, 
near or far, and at definite visible intervals. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE APPETITES. 

The Appetites arc a select class of Sensations ; they 
may be defined as the uneasy feelings produced hy the recur- 
ring wants or \iecessiii^s of the organic system. 

Appetite involves volition or action ; now volition demands 
a motive or stimulus ; and the stimulus of Appetite is some 
sensation. All sensations, however, that operate on the will 
are not appetites. The commonly recognized appetites grow 
out of the periodic or recurring wants of the organic system ; 
they are Sleep^ Exercise, Repose, Thirst, Ilunger, Sex. 

Sleep, The two conditions, namely, periodic recurrence, 
and organic necessity, are well exemplified in sleep. The 
natural course of the system brings on sleep, without our 
w'illing it ; and its character as an appetite, or craving, 
appears when it is resisted. A massive form of uneasiness 
is then felt ; the will is urged to remove this uneasiness, and 
to obtain the corresponding voluminous pleasure of falling 
asleep ; which volitional urgency is the appetite. 

Exercise and Repose. Within the waking state, there is an 
alternation of exercise and repose, essential to a sound organic 
condition ; and this is accompanied with cravings. After rest, 
the refreshed organs start into exercise ; the withholding of 
this causes physical discomfort, which is the motive to burst 
forth into activity. Mere spontaneity sets us on ; any ob- 
struction urges the will to take steps for its removal ; this is 
the working of appetite. Similar observations apply to 
Repose. 

The alternation of exercise with repose is sought through- 
out all our activities, bodily and mental. In the use of our 
different organs, whether muscles or senses, in the emj)loy- 
ment of the brain in intellectual functions, there is a point 
where the tendency to repose sets in, and where resistance 
occasions appetite. • 

Thirst, Inanition, Eunger, The Cravings under these 
states show the twofold operation of Appetite — the massive 
uneasiness of privation, and the equally massive pleasure 
of gratification, whose combined motive power makes the 
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strength of the volition or appetite. Besides these general 
cravings growing up under deticiency of nourishment, we are 
said to have artiticiai cravings, for special foods, copdiments, 
and stimulants, that we have found agreeable, and have 
become accustomed to : for ijxample, sweets, alcoholic drinks, 
tea, tobacco, &c. ^ » 

The craving for ptere air^ after closeness and confinement, 
strictly confdf’ms*' to the general definition of appetite. 

Sex, The appetite that brings the sexes together is founded 
on peculiar secretions, periodically arising in tjie system after 
puberty, and creating an uneasiness until discharged or ab- 
sorbed. The organic necessity here is of a less imperious 
kind, and the motive power lies most in the delight of 
gratification. 

The habitual routine of life, if in any way crossed, is a 
species of appetite. Uneasiness is caused by any thwarting 
circumstance, while the compliance may be, of itself, either 
pleasurable or indifferent . 


CllArTElt IV. 

THE INSTINCTiS. 

The account now given of the sensations is a sufficient 
preparation for Entering on the Intellect. Nevertheless, it 
is convenient to comprise, in the present book, a view of 
the instinctive arrangements related both to Feeling and 
to Volition; for upon these also are based many intel- 
lectual growths. ^ 

Instinct is defined as untaught ability. It is the name 
given to what can be done prior to experience or education ; 
as sucking in the child, walking on all fours by the newly- 
dropped calf, pecking by the bird just emerged from its shell, 
the maf^mal attentions of animals generally. 

In all the three regions of mind — Feeling, Volition, and 
Intellect — there is of Necessity a certain primordial structure, 
the foundation of all our powers. There are also certain 
arrangements, not usually included in mind, that yet are in 
close alliance and continuity with mental actions — as, for ^ 
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example, swallowing the food. The following subjects are 
exhaustive of the department : — 

3 . The Reflex Actions. 

2. The Gorahined and Harmonious Movements. 

3. The Primitive Manifestations of Feeling. 

4. The* terras of Volition. ^ • 

The Ref ex Actions have already bc*8n dqiscribed under tlie 
functions of the Spinal Cord and Medulla Obloifgata. 

THE**PmMlTCVE COMBINED MOVEMENTS. 

1. Of the primitive arrangements for Combining Move- 
moi/J^s in Aggregation, or in Succession, the most Promi- 
neiit example is the locomotive rhythm. 

In the inferior quadrupeds, this is manifestly instinctive. 
The calf, the foal, the lamb, can walk the day they are 
dropped. Although human beings are unable to walk for 
many months after birth, there are reasons for the fact, in the 
unconsolidated state of the bones, in the immature condition 
of the human infant generally, and in the special dilficulty of 
maintaining the erect posture. It is still probable that man 
has an instinctive tendency to alternate the movements of the 
lower limbs. The analogy of the quadrupeds is in favour of 
this view, and it is a matter of observation that infants in the 
arms are disposed to throw out their limbs in alternation, 

2. The Locomotive Rhythm may be analyzed into tliree 
distinct combinations. 

• 

First, it involves the Teciprocaiion of eacb'limb separately ; 
or the tendency to vibrato to and fro, by the alternate sti- 
mnlns of the two opposing sets of mnscles. In walking, the 
flexor and the extensf>r mnscles have to be contracted by 
turns; the pondulons movement being also partly aided by 
gravity. It may easily be supposed that the nervous con- 
nexion of these opposing sets of muscles is made on a general 
plan throughout the body ; as no continuous exertion is pos- 
sible without replacing each member in the position that it 
starts from. On this assumption, the swing of* all the organs 
would be the result of a primitive arrangement. * 

Secondly. There must be an alienate movement of corre- 
sponding limbs. The right and left members must move, not 
together, but by turns. For this, too, there is needed a pri- 
mitive nervous arrangement availing itself of the commissural 
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nervous connexions of the two sides of the body. The effect 
is not exclusively confined to the limbs ; the arms and the 
entire trunk join in the alternation. Wo shall see 'presently 
that there are important exceptions. 

Thirdly. The locomotion® of quadrupeds involves a farther 
arrangement for alternating the fore and hind linlbfe. In rep- 
tiles, worms, &c.,^ thei^ is a progressive contraction from one 
end of the body to the other. The successive segments of the 
body are united in their action by an appropriate nervous 
connexion. It is hardly to be expected that any trace of this 
should appear in man, so rare are the occasions for it. Still, 
we may remark the great readiness to alternate arms and 
legs, in climbing, and in rowing a boat. 

3. We find in the human system examples of primitive 
associated movements. 

The chief example is furnished by the two mjcs. We cannot, 
if we would, prevent them from moving together. The only 
interference with this tendency is the act of converging 
them in the adjustment for distance. 

There is also in the eyes an associated action between the 
iris and the inward movement of the eyeball for near vision. 
In near vision, the iris is always contracted. 

The association of the two sides of the body, in common 
movements, extends to the eyelids and the features, although 
there is a possibility of disassociating those, or of distorting 
the face. We find also a considerable proiieness to move the 
arms together, as may be seen plainly in children. 

4. The ditfereht moving members tend to harmony of 

pace. 

Any one organ quickly moved imparts quickness to the rest 
of tbe movements ; rapid speech induces rapid gesticulation ; 
the spectacle of hurried action has an Exciting effect. So, by 
inducing a slow pace on any member, we impart a quieting 
influence throughout : slow speech is accompanied with 
languid gestures. This principle indicates a medium whereby 
our actions are brought under control. 

^THE INSTINCTIVE PLAY OP FEELINO. 

1. The union of miud and body is specially shown in 
the Instinctive play or Expression of the Feelings. 

It is one of the oldest and most familiar experiences of 
the human race, that the several feelings have characteristic 
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bodily accompaniments. Joy, sorrow, fear, anger, pride, have 
each their distinct manifestations, sometimes called their 
natural language, the same in all ages and in all peoples. 
This points to certain primitive or instinctive connexions be- 
tween the mental and the bodily processes. 

2, The T)odily accompaniments erf the Feelings are of 
two classes- -Movements, and Organic efifeetj. The Face 
and features are most susceptible to movement under 
feeling ; heneg the face is by pre-eminence tluj index to 
the mind. 

Tjhc movements of the Face have been analyzed by Sir 
Charles Bell. 

The muscles of the face, by means of which its expression is 
governed, are arranged round the three centres, — the mouth, the 
nose, the eyes. 

The expression of the Eyes is due chiefly to the movements of 
the eyebrow, under the action of two muscles. The one f occipiio^ 
frontalis J is the broad thin muscle of the scalp, and extends down 
tlio forehead to the eyebrows ; its action being to raise them in 
cheerful expression. The other muscle f corrugator of the eye- 
hroiva J passes across from one eyebrow to the other, and, when in 
action, knits the brows as in frowning ; indirectly it lowers them 
in opposition to the scali> muscle. 

Expression in a smaller degree attaches to the movements 
of the eyelids. The lids are closed by the orbicular muscle, 
or sphincter of the eyes. They are opened by the elevating 
muscle of the upper eyelid (levator 2>cilpebra',J ; the rapid action 
of which under strong emotion gives the effect of a flash of the 

The Nose is moved by three small muscles and one large, Tlic 
2>yramid{d is a small muscle lying on the nasal bone, or upper half 
of the nose, and appears to be a continuation of the scalp muscle ; 
it wrinkles the skin at the root of the nose. The cenrtpressor of the 
nose is a thin small musdfe rumiing transverse, on the lower part 
of the nose, but, instead of compressing the nose as the name indi- 
cates, it expands the nostril, by raising the cartilages. The 
depressor of the wing of the nose is a small flat miisclo lying dfiej) 
in the upper lip ; according to its name it would be oj)posed to the 
preceding. 

No very conspicuous manifestation is due to any one of these 
three muscles ; the expansion of the nostril by the second is per- 
haps the most marked effect. The Jtuost notable expression 
attaches to the common elevator of the tip and nose. This muscle 
lies along the side and wing of the nose, extending from the orbit 
of the eye to the upper lip. It raises the wing of the nose and 
the upper lip together ; it is thoroughly under the command of 
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the will, and produces a very marked contortion of feature, 
wrinkling the nose and raising the upper lip. In expressing dis- 
gust at a bad smell, it is roa(Sly brought into play, and is tlxence 
used in expressing repugnance generally. 

The MOUTH is moved by oi^o orbicular muscle, and by eiglifc 
pairs radiating from it round the face. The orbicular f orlimlarU 
oris J is composed of concentric fibres surrounding opening’ of 
the mouth, but not continued from one lip to another. 

The eighty radiating pairs may be enumerated hi order from 
above, round to beneath, as follows : — 

(1) The pnypf-r elevator of the upper lip extends from the lower 
border of the orbit of the eye to the upper lip, lying close to the 
border of the common elevator of lip and nose. When the lip is 
i*aised without raising the nose, which is not a very easy act, this 
muscle is the instrument. (2) The elevator of the angle of the^mouth 
lies beneath the preceding, and partly concealed by it. (.3, 4) 
The zygomatics are two narrow bands of muscular fibres, extending 
obliquely from the cheek bone to the angle of the mouth, one 
being larger and longer than the other. In combination with the 
elevator of the angle of the mouth, they serve to retract thej mouth , 
and curve it upwards in smiling, (o) The Imclnator (or check 
mtisclo) is a thin, Hat, broad muscle, oecuj)ying the interval be- 
tween the jaws. It is used in masticating tlie food ; it would also 
conspire with the zygomatics in drawing out the mouth in tlie 
pleasing expression. Proceeding to the lower region of the face, 
we have (6) the deprmor of the angle of the 'mouthy extending from 
the angle of the mouth to the lower jaw, and acting .according to 
its name. (7) The depressor of the lower lip is a small square 
muscle, lying partly underneath, and partly inside, the preceding. 
(8) The ekvator of the Imoer lip ariscis from a slight jut below tlie 
teeth sockets of the lower jaw, and thence descends to the lower 
part of the integument of the chin, so as to raise the lower lip. 
The combined acti(;^n of this muscle and the depressor of the anghj 
(6) is to curve the mouth downward, and pout the lower lip, a 
very marked expression of pain and displeasure. 

3. The Voice and the Eespiratory muscles concur with 
the face in the expression of feeling: 

The proper organ of voice is the Larynx, with its vocal 
cords. Certain muscles operate in tightening, relaxing, and 
approximating the cords ; to produce sound, they must bo 
tightened and drawn together. But the exertion of the 
L^yngeal* muscles is only a part of the case. The chest must 
act in a manner different from ordinary breathing, and force 
air more quickly through the air passages ; while, in articu- 
late utterance, the tongue and mouth have to co-operate. All 
these parts are actuated under feeling. In joy or exulta- 
tion, and in anger, energetic shouts are emitted ; in fear, 
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tlic voice trembles ; in acute pain, it gives fortb vsluirp cries ; 
in sorrow, there is a languid drawling note. 

Irrespective of the play of the voice, the respiratory muscjles 
are affected under emotion. In laughter, the diaphragm is 
convulsed ; in depressing emotign, the sigh shows that it is 
])artially paralyzed. 

4. The luuscles of the Body generally be stimu- 
lated under strong feeling. 

Any great n\pntal excitement is accompanied with agitation 
of the whole body ; the concurring nervous wave requires the 
larger organs to discharge itself npon. 

5. States of feeling have also Organic accompaniments, 
or influences on the viscera and the processes of secretion, 
excretion, &c. 

Probably no organ is exempted from participating in the 
embodiment of the feelings. 

(1) The Lachrymal Gland and Sac. The effusion of tears from 

the gland is steady and constant during waking hours. States 
of emotion, — tenderness, grief, excessive joy — cause the liquid to 
he secreted and poured out in large quantities, so as to moisten 
tlie eye, and overflow upon thc3 cheek. By such outpouring, a re- 
lief is often experienced imder oppressive pain, the physical cir- 
cumstance being apj^arcntly the discharging of the congested 
vessels of the brain. A strong sensibility nndouhtedly lodges in 
the lachrymal organ, the proof of a high cerebral connexion. The 
ordinary and healthy flow of this secretion, wh(?n conscions, is 
connected with a comfortable and genial feeling ; in the convul- 
sive sob, not only is the quantity x>rofuse, but. the quality would 
appear to he changed to a strong brine. • 

(2) The Sexual Organs. The-se organs are both sources of feel- 
ing when directly acted on, and the recix)ients of intincnce from 
the brain under many states of feeling otherwise arising. They 
are a striking illustration the fact that our emotions are not go- 
verned by the brain alone, but by that in conjunction Avitli the 
other organs of the body. No cerebral change is known to arise 
with puberty ; nevertheless, a grand extension oi the emotional 
susceptibilities takes place at that season. Although the scxaal 
organs may not receive their appropriate stimulation from without, 
the mere circumstance of their full development, an additional 
echo to the nervrous waves diffused from the corehmm,,alters the 
whole tone of the feelings of the mind, like the addition of a now 
range of pipes to a wind instrument. Tt is the contribution of a 
resonant as well as a sensitive part. 

(3) The Digestive Organs, These have beenabeady fully described ; 
and their ii^uence npon the mind has also been dwelt upon. 
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In the present connexion, we have to advert more particularly to 
the reciprocal influence of the mind upon them. It may be 
doubted if any considerable emotion passes over us without telling 
upon the processes of digestion, either to quicken or to depress 
them. All the depressing and perturbing passions are known to 
take away appetite, to arrest the healthy action of the stomach, 
liver, bowels, &c. A kilarious excitement within Timits, stimu- 
lates those functions ; ‘although joy may be so intense as to pro- 
duce the pcrturbfng effect ; in which case, however, it may be 
noted that the genuine charm or fascination is apt to give place to 
mere tumultuous passion. 

The influence of the feelings in Digestion is seen in a most 
palpable form in the j^rocess of salivation. In Fear, the mouth is 
parched by the suppression of the flow of the saliva : a precise 
analogy to what takes place with, the gastric juice in the stomach. 

An equally signal example in the same connexion is the chok- 
ing sensation in the throat during a paroxysm of grief. The 
muscles of the pharynx, which are, as it were, the beginning of 
the muscular coat of the alimentary canal, arc apasmotlically con- 
tracted, instead of alternating in their due rhythm. The remark- 
able sensibility of this part during various emotions, is to be con- 
sidered as only a higher degree of the sensibility of the intestine 
generally. The sum of the whole effect is considerable in mass, 
although wanting in acuteness. In pleasurable emotion even, a 
titillation of the throat is sometimes perceptible. 

(4) The Shin, The cutaneous perspiration is liable to be acted 
on during strong feelings. The cold sweat from fear or depress- 
ing passion, is a sudden discharge from the sudorific glands of the 
skin. We know, from the altered odour of the insensible or 
gaseous perspiration during strong excitement, how amenable thci 
functions of the skin are to this cause. It may be presumed, on 
the other hand, that pleasurable elation exerts a genial influence 
on t'lll those functions. 

A precisely siftiilar line of remarks would apply to the Kidneys. 

(0) The Heart. The i^ropulsive power of the lieart’s action 
varies with mental states as well with physical health and vigoui-. 
Some feelings are stimulants, and add^to the power, while great 
pains, fright, and depression may reduce the action to any extent. 
Muller remarks, that the disturbance of the heart is a proof 
of the range of an emotional wave ; or its extending beyond 
the sphere of the cerebral nerves to paHs affected by the i^^mpa- 
thotic nerve. 

(6) The Lacteal Gland, in women. Besides the five organs now 
enumerated as common to the two sexes, we must reckon the 
speciality«of women, namely, the Secretion of the Milk, As in all 
the others, this secretion isjcgenial, comfortable, and healthy, during 
some states of mind, while depressing passions check and poison 
it. Being an additional seat of sen«ibility , and an additional reson- 
ance to the diffused wave of feeling, this organ might be expected 
to render the female temperament a degree more emotional than 
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tie male, especially after child-bearing has brought it into full 
lay. 

6. The connexion of feelings with physical states may 
)e summed up, for one large class of the facts, in the fol- 
owing principle : — States of pleasure are concoTriiiant with 
m increase, dnd states of pain with am, abatement^ of some, 
yr all, of the mtal functions. 

The proofs of this principle tarn upon th(r considera- 
tion, first, of the Agents, and secondly, of the Manifesta- 
tions of feeling. * 

(1) Taking the simple feelings, as already described, and 
begim^ng with the muscular, we remark that muscular exer- 
cise, when pleasurable, is the outpouring of exuberant energy. 
Muscular fatigue is the result of exhaustion. The pleasure 
of repose after fatigue is probably connected with the reflux 
of the blood from the muscles to other organs, as the brain, 
the stomach, &c. Muscular activity subsides, and organic 
activity takes its place ; and there are other reasons for believ- 
ing, that our pleasurable tone is more dependent upon the 
organic than upon the muscular vigour. 

The extensive and important group of feelings denomi- 
nated Sensations of Organic Life, attest with singular explicit- 
ness the truth of the principle* The organic pleasures — from 
Respiration, Digestion, &c. — are associated with the vitalizing 
agencies ; the organic pains, which include the catalogue of 
diseases and physical injuries, point to the reverse. The 
apparent exceptions are an interesting study. Thus, Cold may 
be both painful and wholesome. The explanation seems to be 
tliat cold for the time depresses the functions df the skin, and 
is thus a medium of pain, while it invigorates the muscles, the 
nerves, and the lungs, and through these eventually the di- 
gestion. And the instai.ee illustrates the superior sensitive- 
ness of the skin, as compared with these other organs ; whencci 
we see that though our pleasures are connected with higli 
vitality, they are not equally connected with all the vital 
functions. This remark may enable us to dispose of the other j 
exception, namely, the concurrence of bodily diseases with pain- * 
lessness, and even with comfort and elation of mind. In such 
cases, the disease may attach to insensitive organs add func- 
tions. Mere muscular weakness is not^n itself uncomfortable; 
the heart may be radically deranged without pain ; and there 
^ may be forms of disease of the lungs, liver, kidneys, &c., that 
do not affect the sensitive nerves. But skin disease, insufficient 
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warmth, indigestion, and certain other forms of derangement, 
together with wounds and sores, are attended with unfailing 
pain and misery, < 

Thus, as regards the muscular feelings, and the sensations 
of the organic group, the ii^duction may be held as proved, 
with the qualification^ now stated. When, however, we pro* 
ceed to the five senses, we are not struck with the same con- 
currence. ItH the pleasures of Taste, Smell, Touch, Hearing, 
Sight, there may be, and undoubtedly is, a certain increase of 
vital power, as in the influence of light, or ‘ the cheerful day,’ 
yet the increase of general vitality is tot in the same rate as 
the pleasure. In short, the induction fails at this point ; 
and some other principle is needed to complete the 4^sired 
explanation. 

(2) Let us view the manifestations under the opposing states 
of pleasure and pain. This will comprehend the theory of 
Expression, of which we have seen the particulars. 

Here the general fact is, that under pleasure all the mani- 
festations are lively, vigorous, and abundant, sliowing that 
our energies are somehow raised for the time. Under pain, 
on the contrary, there is a quiescence, collapse, and paralysis 
of the energies ; hurt and disease prostrate the patient ; the 
sick-bed is the place of inactivity. 

To quote Bell’s analysis of the pleasing and the painful 
expression of the face: — In jo}^, the eye-brows are raised, and 
the mouth dilated, the result being to open and expand the 
countenance. In painful emotions, the eye-brows are knit 
by the corrugator muscle, the mouth is drawn together and 
perhaps depressed at the angles, How, in the jojdul expres- 
sion, there is obviously a considerable amount of muscular 
energy put forth ; a number of large muscles are contracted 
through their whole range, So fai* the principle holds good. 
Again, in pain the same muscles are,, relaxed, but then other 
muscles are in operation ; so that the difterenoe would seem to 
be, not difference of energy, bat a diflerent direction to the 
energy. This fact has the air of a paradox, and has been 
felt as a puzzle. Pleasure and pain are states totally opposed, 
like plus and minus, credit and debt ; and their physical con- 
ditions ought to disclose a like opposition. Perhaps wo may 
reconcile the appearances in the manner following. It is 
true, that in pain cef?tain muscles operate, but they are 
muscles of small size ; and, by their contraction, they more 
thoroughly relax much larger muscles, thus on the whole re- 
leasing nervous energy and blood to go to other parts of the 
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system. The sliglit exertion of the corrugator of the eye- 
brows completes the relaxation of the far more powerfal 
muscle that elevates them ; the contraction of the mouth 
releases the larger muscles of retractation. Still more ap- 
'parent is the operation of the flqxor muscles of the body ; 
the great preponderance of muscular strength is in the muscles 
of erection ; now, in the crouching and collapsed attitude, 
these are roljtxed more completely through a sninll exertion 
of the flexor muscles. Hence the putting forth of power may 
sot free power op the w|jLole ; the forced sadness of the coun- 
tenance making the heart better. 

Another exceptional manifestation is the energetic display 
under •icute pain. This, however, is only the operation of 
another law of the constitution. Any sudden and intense 
shock is a stimulus to the nerves, and produces a general ex- 
citement in consequence. It is well known that* in the case 
of pain, such excitement is fully paid for by the after-prostra- 
tion, and that the eflect, on the whole, is in accordance with 
the main principle. 

The two ^oat (jonvulsive outbursts — Laughter and Sobbing — 
supply additionfil examples. 

Laughter is a joyful expression ; and, in all its parts, it indi- 
cates exalted energy. The great muscle of exi)iration, the dia- 
phragm, is convulsed ; in other words, is made to undergo a series 
of rapid and violent contractions, showing the presence of a for- 
cible stimulus. The voice concurs in active manifestations; the 
features are expanded to the full limit of the cheerful expression. 
Yet, with all this expenditure, there is no subsequent depression, 
as in acute pains ; on the contrary, the organic functions are 
popularly believed to share in the general exalth^ion. 

In the convulsive outburst of Grief nearly everything is reversed. 
The expiration is rendered slow — ^that is, the diaphragm and the 
other expiratory muscles fail in their office for want of nervous 
X)ower. The voice acts fe^ly, and sends out a long-drawn melan- 
choly note. The pharynx, or bag of the throat, is partially pam- 
lyzed, and swallowing impeded. The features are relaxed ; the 
whole body droops. (When a robust child cries for a trifling rea- 
son, there may be few signs of weakened vitality ; but^en there 
is no real gri ef.) Finally, the lachrymal effusion liTsupposiid to 
have a relaEon to the congested state of the blood vessels of the 
brain, which it partially relieves. 

The proofs of the principle in qudiJtion, derived from the 
study of the separate manifestations under pleasure and under 
pain, apply both to sensations and to emotions. They show 
that, although there may be forms of pleasure, with no such ap- 
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parent addition to the physical resoarces, as in the diges- 
tive and respiratory processes, yet the existing resources are 
drawn upon to augment some of the active functions. 

This last consideration appears to meet the case of the plea- 
sures of the five senses, ^ghts and sounds add nothing to 
the material resources of the body, like food and air, but they 
render them available for the evolution of nerve force. We 
are thus ccMidiKjte(Lto the enunciation of another principle, 
(qualifying and completing the one that we started with. 

7. The concomitance of pleasniti and increased vitality 
(with tlie obverse) is qualified, but not contradicted, by the 
operation of Stimulants. 

Stimulants are of two classes : (1) the ordinary agents 
of the senses (tastes, odours, touches, &c.) and the emotions 
(wonder, love, <&c.) ; and (2) the stimulating drugs. 

(1) As regards three of the senses, Touch, Hearing, and 
Sight, their natural stimulation by the appropriate agents, is 
pleasurable within certain limits of intensity, determined by 
the vigour and freshness of the nervous system. It is plea- 
sant for the ear to l^e assailed with sound, and the eyes with 
light, until such time as the organs are fatigued, and the 
nervous irritability exhausted. In these senses, pain is due 
mainly to excess of stimulus. With reference to Taste and 
Smell, tlie case is diflerent ; there are agents specifically plea- 
surable, and agents specifically painful, in all degrees; the 
sweet and hitter in taste, the fragrant and malodorous in. smell, 
are not grounded on mere difference of intensity. We must 
suppose that certain agents are, in all degrees, favourable to 
nervous stimulation, and certain other agents unfavourable. 

The higher Emotions present no difficulty. Those that 
are pleasurable, as Wonder, Love^ Power, Complacency, 
Approbation, Knowledge, Harmony, arc favourable to vitality, 
or give healthful stimulus ; the painful emotions, as Fear, 
Hatred, Impotence, Shame, Discord, are depressing physically 
as well as mentally. 

(2) The stimulating drugs, as alcohol, tea, tobacco, opium, 
hemp, betel-nut, do but little to enhance vital action, and, in 
all but their moderate application, greatly waste it. They are 
therefore the extreme fo^un of stimulation proper ; they draw 
upon the nervous power, without contributing to it : thereby 
proving in a still more obtrusive form, that we do not realize 
all the pleasurable excitement that the physical forces of the 
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system can afford, unless we employ agents to irritate or pro- 
voke nervous assimilation and activity. 

8. Tlife principle of the concomitance of pleasure and 
vitalizing influences (with the obverse) may be designated 
the Law of Self-conservation. • 

If the case were otherwise, the human and animal system 
would be framed for its own ruin. If pfoasui;p were uniformly 
connected with lowered vitality, and pain with tlio opposite, 
who would care to keep themselves alive ? On the other 
hand, the dangerous licence of the qualifying principle of 
Stimulation, is the limitation to the principle, and the open 
door ^r abuse. We cannot have pleasure without at least 
one element of activity — nervous assimilation; it is possible, 
however, that other interests may be suffering without affect- 
ing the tone at the moment, although they will fulfil the 
inexorable law on some future day. 

We shall presently have to appeal to the princijfie of Con- 
servation, in looking out a basis for the will. 

THE INSTINCTIVE GERMS OF THE WILL. 

1. Our voluntary power, as appearing in mature life, 
is a bundle of acquisitions. 

The hungry man, seeing food before him, puts forth his 
hand, lifts a morsel to his mouth, chews, masticates, and 
swallows it. Tlie infant can do nothing of all that ; there is 
no link of connexion established in its mind between the state 
of hunger and the movements for gratifying it. A fly lights 
upon the face of a child, producing a tieWing irritation ; but 
the movement for brushing it away is not wifthin the infant's 
powers. It is by a course of acquirement, that the local feeling 
of irritation in any part is associated with the mov'ement of 
the hand towards that^part. Such associations are neces- 
sarily very numerous ; the will is a machinery of detail. 

The acquirement must rest on certain primitive founda- 
tions ; these alone are to be considered at the present stage. 

2. I. — One of the foundations of voluntary power is 
given in the spontaneity of muscular action. 

We have already adduced the evidence for the spgntaneity 
of the muscular discharge. In it^ we have a source of 
movements of all the active organs ; each member is disposed 
to pass into action merely through the stimulus of the central 
energy. The locomotion, the voice, the features, the jaws, 
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and tongue are all exerfcdli by turns, when their nervous 
centres are in a fresh and nourished condition. 

Still spontaneity does not amount to will. Its impulses 
are random and purposeless ; the movements of the will are 
select and pointed to an end ; spontaneity fails, when the will 
is most wanted — that is, wlieii the system is exhausted and 
needs refreshment. / 

3. IL — OVndther foundation of voluntary power is to be 
sought for in the great law of Self-conservation. 

In the fact that pleasure is acconapanied with heightened 
energy, and pain with lowered energy, there is a beginning 
of voluntary control, although only a beginning. Und^'r cer- 
tain circumstances, this concurrence does what the will is 
expected to do, namely, secures pleasure and alleviates pain. 
Should a present movement coincide with a present pleasure, 
the pleasure, through its accompaniment of increased energy, 
would tend to maintain and increase the movement ; as when 
already the sucking infant experiences the relish and nutritive 
stimulus of the mother’s milk ; or when mastication already 
begun is yielding the pleasurable relish of the food. The 
process is a roundabout one ; for, by the law of conservation, all 
that is gained at first is increase of vital energy in the organs 
generally — organic functions and muscles alike : the special 
movement in question merely participating in the general rise 
of power. 

Again, to illustrate from the side of pain. If a present 
movement coincides writh a present pain (not a stimulating 
smart), the concomitant of the pain is lowered vital energy, 
which lowering* extends to the movement supposed, and 
arrests it; as when an animal moving up to a fire encounters 
the scalding heat, with its depressing influence, and there- 
upon has its locomotion suspended. ^ 

In the cases now supposed, the influence of self-conserva- 
tion is tantamount to the action of the will at any stage : the 
deficiency is, that mere conservation will not, any more than 
spontaneity, determine the right movement to arise from the 
dormant condition. To get at this is the real difficulty of the 
problem. 

4. Tlie coincidence of a pleasure with the movements 
proper to maintain of increase it, must be at first acci- 
dental. • 

Nothing but chance can be assigned as the means of first 
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bringing together pleasure and n(|>vement. Spontaneity in- 
duces a variety of movements : should any one of these coin- 
cide with ^ moment of pleasurable feeling, it would be ren- 
dered more energetic by the accompanying outburst of energy. 
The newly-dropped animal, on toughing tiie warm body of tiie 
mother, is physically elated through the pleasure of tho cot>- 
tact, and increases the movement thau keeps it up. When 
alter an hour’s fumbling, it gets the teat into Ns Month, there 
is a new burst of pleasure and concomitant vitality. The 
stimulus of thc^sucking^ (itself an untaught or reflex process) 
still farther inspires the energies to continue tho movement 
once begun. But previous to the accidents that brought on 
these ^mcounters, the animal could not of its own accord hit 
upon the apjiropriate actions. The human infant cannot find 
its way to the breast ; it can only suck when placed there. 

5. JIT. — When the same inovcmcnt coincides more 
than once with a state of ploasur(*, tluj Betontive power of 
the mind begins an association between the two. 

After a few returns of tlie fiivourable accident that first 
brought togiithor tho movement and the pleasure (or relief 
from pain), the two are connected by an associating link, and 
the rise of the pleasure is then apt to bo attended with the 
movement for retaining and increasing it. After a number 
of concurrences of the relish of food with the masticating 
process, the morsel of food in the mouth directly prompts the 
Jrws to operate. 

This part of our education will he again touched on, under 
the Intellect, and more fully in the detailotj explanation of 
the growth of the Will. * 



BOOK 11. 

THE INTELLECT. 


1. The functions of Intellect, Intelligence, or Thought, 
are known by such names as Memory, Judgment, Ah-j 
straction, Ecason, Imagination, 

These last designations were adopted by Eeid, Stewart, and 
others, as providing a division of tlie powers of the Intellect. 
Bat, strictly looked at, the division is bad ; the parts do not 
mutually exclude each other. The real subdivision of the 
intellectual functions is that formerly given, and now repeated. 

2. The primary attributes of Intellect are (1) Con- 

sciousness of Dificrence, (2) Consciousness of Agreement, 
and (3) Retentweness. Every properly intellectual funi?- 
tion involves one or more of these attributes and nothing 
else. f 

(1) Discrimination or Feeling of Difference is an essential 
of intelligence. If we were not distinctively affected by dif- 
ferent things, as by heat and cold, red and blue, we shojild 
not be affected at all. The beginning of knowledge, or ideas, 
is the discrimination of one thing from another. Where we 
are most discriminative, as in our higher senses, we are most 
intellectual. Even with reference to our pleasures and pains, 
we perform an' intellectual operation when we recognize them 
as differing in degree. 

Thii| function of the Intellect has been already apparent in 
the Peelings of Movement and the Sensations. The very 
fact of distinguishing 'the Senses, and their Sensations, sup-‘ 
poses the exercise of discrimination. No separate chapter is 
required for the farther elucidation ,of this fact. There are 
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higher cases of discrimination, as when a banker* detects a 
forged bank note, or a lawyer sees a flaw in a deed, but these 
are involvftd in the intellectual acquisitions, or the Eetentive 
power of the mind. 

The fundamental property of * Discrimination is also ex- 
pressed as tlTe Law of llelativity, more than once alreaay 
alluded to. As we can neither feel, nor kjio'vj, ‘wdthout a 
transition or cfiaugeof state, — every feeling, and eveiy C( >gnition, 
must be viewed as in relation to some other feeling, or cog- 
nition. The fc^nsation* of heat has no absolute cliaracttu; 
there is in it a transition from a previous state of cold, and the 
sensation is wholly relative to that state. It is known, with 
regarc?to the feelings generally, that they subsist upon com- 
parison ; the pleasure of good health is relative to ill health ; 
wealth supposes comparative indigence. Also, as regards 
knowledge, cvciytliing known, is known in contrasi. to some- 
thing else; ‘up’ implies ‘down;’ ‘hhiek’ presumes ‘white,’ 
or other colours. There cannot he a single or absolute cog- 
nition. 

^ (2) The conscious state arising from Agreawent in the 

jmidst of difference, is equally marked and equally fundamcn- 
^tal. Supposing us to experience, for the first time, a certain 
sensation, as redness; and after being engiiged with other sen- 
saiioLis, to encountei* redness again ; avo are struck witlj the 
feeling of identity or recognition ; the old state is recalled at 
tlie instance of the new, by the fact of agreement, and we have 
the sensation of red, together with a new and peculiar con- 
sciousness, the ccuisciousiicss of agreement in dive^'sity. As 
the diversity is greater, the shock of agreemcht is more lively. 

All knowledge finally resolves itself into Differences and 
Agreements. To define anything, as a circle, is to staU^ its ^ 
a^eements with some tilings (genus) and its difference £i*om 
other things (differentia).* 

The -identifying process implied under Agreement, is a 
great means of mental resuscitation or Reproduction, and 
hence is spoken of as the Associating, or Reproductive prin- 
ciple of Similarity. A considerable space will be devoted to 
the exposition of the principle in this view. 

(3) The attribute named lieientlveness lias two aspects or 
degrees. ^ 

I Mrst, The persistence or continuance of the mental agita- 
I tion, after the agent is Avithdrawn. When the ear is struck 
^by the sound of a bell, there is a mental awakening, termed 
.the sensation of sound ; and the silencing of the bell does not 
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silence the mental excitement ; there is a continuing, thougli 
feebler consciousness, which is the memory or idea of the 
sound. 

Secondly, There is a further and higher power, — the re- 
i covering, under tlie form of ideas, past and dormant impres- 
I sions, vvhJioui the ori^nals, and by mere mental agencies. It 
is possible, at ai‘ after time, to be put in mind of sounds for- 
merly heal'd, without a repetition of the sensible effect. This 
is irut^ memory, and is a power unknowTi cxce])t in connexion 
with the animal organism. The jircvlously- named property is 
paralleled by the waves of a pool struck by a stone, or by any 
o til or example of the law of mcclianiofil ])ersistence. But tlu? 
distinct rc^eovery of effects that have been obliterated from the 
ac^tual view, and the accumulation, in one organism, of thou- 
sands of these recoverable effects," may be affirmed to be the 
unifpie function of creatures endowed with a brain and nervous 
system. 

As the principal medium of this recoveiy is the presence 
■ of some fact or circumstance formerly co-existhig with, or in 
any wuiy contiguous to, the effect rememhered, — as when wc; 
recall a tiling hy first knowing its name, — the Retentive! pro- 
perty has benn designated CoiiUfjiwus Association. 

It is not meant that the three attrihutes now specified can work 
in separation, or could C‘xist in separation. On the contrary, they 

( are implicated to such a degree that the suspension of one would 
(lc\stroy the others. Discrimination could not exist without Roten- 
tivcaioss ; there would be nothing to retain without Discrimina- 
tion ; and no progress in retention without Agi'ocment. Yet, not- 
withstanding tliis mutual implication in their working, the three 
processes are logicrdly distinct; each moans something quite apart 
from th(! othfirs. It is as in the combination of exttJiision and 
^ colour in material bodies ; the projicrtics are inseparable and yctt J 
distinct. 

Tlie exhaustive discussion of the‘*Intel]ectual powers turns 
chiefly upon tlie tw^o last-named attributes, Agreement and 
lietontiveness ; but, as the most interesting applications of 
Agreement li^^ among remembered or acquired products, it is 
better to commence with the Retentive or plastic property. 
Next will be given the exposition of Agreement or Similarity. 
A third* chapter will be devoted to the cases of Complicated 
mental reproduction. .And lastly, some account will be taken 
of the process of forming original constructions, or what is 
termed the Creative or Inventive faculty of the mind. 

3. Certain important uses are served by an accurate, 
cr scientific, knowledge of the Intellectual Powers. 
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First, Tbore is a natural curiosity to discover the Laws 
that govern tlie stream of our Tlioughts. All the workings of 
nature arci interesting, and not least so should be the workings 
of our own minds. 

Secondly, The statement and tlic explanation of the diffei*- 
eiices of Intellectual Character must proceed upon a know- 
h?dge of the attributes and laws of oirr intelligejice. 

Thirdly, ^Tlie art of Education is grounded«on a precise 
knowledge of the retentive or plastic power of the Tuiiid. The 
arts of lieasonipg and Jiiveiitiou, if sm^li there bc^,^ naturally 
connect themselves with the laws of the faculties involved. 

Fourthly, Many important disputes turn uj>on the deter- 
mination of what parts of our intelligence are prhnitivc, and 
what acquired. Such is the subject of Innate Ideas generally ; 
also the questions raised by Berkeley — namely, the Theory of 
Vision, and the doctrine of External Perception. 


CHAPTER I 

RETENTIVENESS— LAW OF CONTIGUITY. 

1. With few exceptions, the facts of Retentivencss may 
be comprehended under the principle called the Law^ of 
C'oniiguity, or Contiguous Adhesion. 

Retentiveness is the com2:)rchensive name Ibi Memory, ; 

\ Habit, and the Acquired powers in general. The principle of 
Contiguity has been described under various names, asHamil- 
tori’s law of ‘ Redintegration ; ’ the ‘ Association of Ideas,' in- 
cluding Order in Tim% Order in Place, Cause and Effect. 
The princqde may be stated thus : — 

2. Actions, Sensations, and States of Feeling, occurring 

together, or in close succession, tend to grow together, or 
cohere, in such a way that when any of theih is afterwards 
I)resented to the mind, the* others are apt to b'e brought 
ill idea. • 

The detail of examples will brings out the various circum- 
stances regulating the rate of growih of the cohesive hnk. 
Generally, as is well kiiowm, a certain continuance, or repeti- 
tion, is necessary to make a firm connexion. 
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MOVEMENTS. 

We commence with the association of movements and 
states of muscular activity. Our ficquisitioiis are known to 
comprehend a great many aggregates and sequences of move- 
ments, united with unfailing certainty. We shall see, how- 
ever, that the chief aggregates of this kind inch^de sensations 
also, and that the case of pui-e association of movement is not 
frequent, although both possible and occasionally reaUzed. 

3. It is likely that our Spontaneous and Instinctive 
actions are invigorated by exercise. 

The various actions occurring in the round of Spontaneous 
dischargers, are likely to become more vigorous, and more 
ready, after they have arisen a number of times ; while In- 
stinctive actions, as walking on all-fours, or sucking, &c., are 
also improved by repetition. 

In tlic growth of the Will, which involves spontaneous actions, 
something is gained by tbc greater facility of beginning any 
movement after a certain frequency of occurrenco. The hands, 
the voice, the tongue, the mouth, exercise their powers at 
first in mere aimless expenditures of force ; by whicL. they arti 
prepared for starting forth to bo linked with special feelings 
and occasions. 

4. Movements, frequently Conjoined, become asso- 

ciated, or grouped, so as to arise in the aggregate, at one 
bidding. ^ 

Suppose the power of walking attained, and also the power 
of rotating tlie limbs. One may then bo taught to combine 
the walking pace with the turning of the toes outward. Two 
volitions are at first requisite for this act ; but, after a time, 
the rotation of the limb is combined #with the act of walking, 
and mdess wo wish to dissociate the two, they go together as 
a matter of course ; the one resolution brings on tlie combined 
movement. 

Children attempting to w^alk, must learn to keep their 
balance. Tin’s depends on propprly aggregated movements ; 
the lifting of the right foot has to be associated with the move- 
ments for making the whole body incline to the left, and 
obversely. The art of VTalkingincludes other aggregates ; the 
lifting of one foot is accompanied with a rising upon the other, 
and with a bending forward of the whole body. The educa- 
tion in walking consists in making these aggregates so secure, 
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tliat tho one movement shall not fail to carry with it the 
collaterals. 

Articuljite speech largely exemplifies the aggregation of 
mn scalar movements and positions. A concnrrence of the i. 
chest, larynx, tongue, and mouth, in a definite group of exer- 
tions, is requisite for eacli alphabetic letter. These groupings, 
at first impossible, are, after a time, cememted with all the firm- 
ness of the st;«ongest instinct. 

5. We acquire also Successions of Movements. 

In all manuM operattons, there occur successions of move- 
ments so firmly associated, that when we will to do the first, . 
the re^t follow mechanically and unconsciously. In eating, 
the act of opening the mouth mechanically follows tho raising 
of the morsel. In loading a. gun, the sportsman does not need 
to put forth a distinct volition to each movement of the hands. 


, 6. It is rare to find an association of movements as 

(such, or without the interventiou of sensations. 

In most mechanical trains, the ^nso of tlie effect of one 
movement usually precedes the next, aiid makes a link in the 
association. Thus, in loading a gun, the feeling that the car- 
tridge is sent home, precedes, as an essential link, the witli- 
drawi^g.of tho ramrod. Tliere is, in such instances, a complex 
train of feelings and movements. 

A deaf person speaking would appear to illustrate the se- 
quence of pure movement ; hut, even in that case, there is a 
feeling of muscular expenditure. Such a feeling can never be 
absent until the very last stage of habit is reached, the stage 
when the mind is eidirely imconscioiis of the movements gone 
through. A great practical importance attaches to this final 
consummation. It is the point whore actions take place, with 
the least effort or expontyture of the forces of the brain. Thej 
class of actions so performed have been named secondaryl 
automatic^ as resembling the automatic or reflex actions — 
breathing, &q. 

Although the learning of successions of movements nearly 
always involves the medinm of sensation, in the f^rst instance, 
yet we must assume that tliere is a power, in the system, for 
associating together movements as such, and that special cii^- 
oumstances favour this acquisition. 


I 7. There are certain conditions that govern the pace of 
facquisition generally. These are (1) Kepetition or Con- 
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tiiluance, (2) Conceiitration of Mind, and (3) the Natural 
Adhesiveness of the individual constitution. 

(1) In order to every acquisition, a certain Continuance, 
repetition, or practice is needed, varying according to eircum- 
s tan cos. By repetition, w6 make up for natural weakness orf 
other defects, as in the extra drill of the awkward squad. 

(2) Mental (concentration will make a great;, ditlbreneo in 
the pace of acquisition. When the whole of the attention is 

j given to tJie work in. hand, the cohesive growd^h is eompara- 
I lively rapid. Distraction, diversion, 'remissicCn are hostdo to 
progress. 

Concentration, as a voluntary act, depends on the motives. 

/ If tlie work is pleasant in act or in prospect, and if no other 
/ pleasure interferes, the whole mind is gained. This is con- 
centration from the side of Pleasure. Whatever we have a 
strong liking for, wo learn with ^ase. Our Tastes ar*e thus a i 
leading element in our acquisitions. 

I But concentration may be determined by Pain. The work 
; itself being distasteful in comparison of something else, the 
i mind revolts from it, until some strong pain is set uj) in the 
path ; the lesson may not be liked, but the consequences of 
engaging tlie mind elsewhere may be sufficiently painful to 
neutrahze the pleasure. 

Another iiitluence of pain is as mere Excitement, wliich 
j intensities the men tal processes, and impresses on the memory 
i whatever objects are j)resent to the mind, giving to things 
disagreeable a persistence in opposition to the will. 

1 (3) All the facts show that constitutions differ as to power 

of Adhesivenessi;., ‘under exactly the same circumstances. In 
every class of learners, on every subject, there are the greatest 
inequalities. This Natural Adhesiveness usually shows itself 
in special departments — aptitude for languages, for science, 
for music, &c. ; but it also shows itseff in a more general form, 
j or as applied to things generally. Hence part of it may be 
attributed to an endowment of the system, as a whole ; while 
part depends on local endowments, as, for example, the musi- 
cal ear. 

8. The circumstances favouring the adhesion of move- 
ments in particular may be supposed to be (1) Muscular 
j vigour,. (2) The ActiVfe Temperament, and (3) Muscular 
^ Delicacy. 

(1) Mere muscular vigour, by favouring the performance 
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of meclianical exercises, or the energy and persistence of mus- 
cular practice, cannot but contribute to progress in the me- 
chanical Ji-rts. 

(2) Of equal, if not of greater importance is the nervous 
peculiarity that prompts to muscular activity, determining a 
profuse and yarious sj)ontanmtif of the bodily nio\a>ments. 

(3) In the muscular system, as in tme special senses, there 
may bo degrees of delicaoj^ shown in nicety •ol'#aus(mlar dis- 
crimination. This may bo hypotlietically connected wdth a 
higher organization of^the ganglia of the active side of the 
brain — the motor centres whence the motor nerves immediaUdy 
emanate. Whenever the tost of discrimination shows superior 
muscular endowment, we are entitled to presume a grerder 
degree of muscular retentiveness. The analogy of the senses is 
strong on tliis point, and will be referred to aftorwaj‘ds ; the 
best case being the ear for mnsic. 

9. Acquirement in every form demands a certain 
Physical Vigour. 

The freshness and vigour of the general system may bo 
looked upon as essential to the plastic operation. Fatigue, 
exhaustion, indillerent nourishment, derogate from the powers 
of the learner. The greater physical vigour of early years is 
one, among other reasons, wdiy youth is the season of im- 
provement. 

The mental concentration, or ex:ercise of the Attention, 
necessaiy to new acquirements, is costly and exhausting. 

IDEAL FEELINGS OF MOVEMENT. — THE ^EAT OF IDEAS. 

* 

10. The Ideas of Movement may be associated together. 

We may liavo ideas, or recollections and imaginations, 
of our various activitie#. We may rehearse, in the thoughts, 
the movements of a dance, or the manipulation of a sailing 
boat. 

11. In regard to Ideas generally, it is probable, if not 
certain, that the renewed feeling, or idea, occupies the 
same parts, and in the same maimer, as tliti original or 
actual feeling. 

It was vaguely surmised, in former times, thiit the memory 
of things consisted in storing up images in a ceriaiii part of 
the brain, distinct from the places originally aflected ; that, in 
actually seeing a building, one portion of the brain is exercised, 
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and, in remembering it, a different portion^ The facts are op- 
posed to such a conclusion. 

In very lively recollection, we find a tendency to :”epcat the 
actual movements. Thus, in mentally recalling a verbal train, 
we seem to repeat, on the tongue, the very words; the recol- 
lection consists of a suppressed articulation. A mere addition 
to the force or vehemence of the idea, or the withdrawal of the 
restraint of tVe vdll, would make us speak out wliat we speak 
inwardly. Now, the tendency of the idea of an action to be- 
come the action, shows that the idea is alreadv the fact in a 
weaker form. But if so, it must be' performing the same 
nervous rounds, or occupying the same circles of the brain, in 
both states. , 

The same doctrine must equally apply to the Sensations of 
the Senses, and will derive illustration from them. The mere 
idea of a nauseous taste can excite the reality even to the pro- 
duction of vomiting. * The sight of a person about to pass a 
sharp instrument over glass excites the well-known sensation 
in the teeth. The sight of food makes the saliva begin to flow. 
In the mesmeric experiments, this efi'ect is carried still farther ; 
the patient, through the suggested idea of intoxication, simu- 
lates the reality. Persons of weak nerves have been made ill 
actually, by being falsely told that they looked iU. 

So it is with the special Emotions and passions. Tlie 
thought or recollection of anger brings on the same expres- 
sion of countenance, the same gestures, as the real passion. 
The memory of a fright is the fright re-induced, in a weaker 
shape. 

To this doctrine it may be objected, that the^ loss of eye- 
sight woxdd be the loss of memory of visible things ; that Mil- 
ton’s imagination must have been destroyed when he became 
blind. The answer is, that the inner circles of the brain must 
ever be the chief part of the agency bqth in sensations and in 
ideas. The destruction of the organ of sense, wliile rendering 
sensation impossible, can be but a small check upon the inward 
activity; it cuts off merely the extremity of the course de- 
scribed by the nerve currents. Moreover, the decay of the 
optic sensibility does not impair the activity of the muscles of 
tbe eye, wherein are embodied the perceptions of visible 
motion, feftm, extension, &c., vrhicb are one half, and not the 
least important half, of tbe picture. 

1 2. The tendency in all Ideas to become Actualities, 
according to their intenmty, is a source of active impulses 
distinct from the ordinary motives of the 'Will. 
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The Will is under the two influences— pleasure and pain ; 
being urged to the one and from the other. But an idea 
strongly possessed may induce us to act out that idea, even 
although it leads to pain rather than to pleasure. The mes- 
meric sleep shows the extreme histanco ; in ordinary sleep, 
also, we are prithdrawn from the correcting influence of actu- 
alities, and follow out whatever fancy* crosses tlie view. In 
the waking s^ate, we do not, as a rule, act out o\^ ideas ; they 
are seldom strong enough to neutralize the operation of the 
will. Still the power exists, and is, on occasions, fully mani- 
fested. * * 

As an unequivocal instance of the poAver of an idea to 
genei'j^te its actuality, wo msjy quote tlic infection of special 
forms of crime, and even of sclf-desfcrnction. The impression 
made on susceptible minds by some notorious exjimple is often 
carried out to the full, in spite of tlie deterring action of the 
usual motives of the will. 

The fascination of a. precipice is also in point. The specta- 
tor, seeing himself ncfir precipitation, has tlio act of falling 
so forcibly suggested, that he has to put forth an efibrt of will 
to resist the suggestion. 

Temptation to do something forbidden often comes of 
merely suggesting the idea, which is tlien a power to act itself 
out. Ill this way, ambition is inflamed, so as to master the 
sober calculation of future happiness. 

The operation of an i<lea strongly possessed is especially 
prominent in the outgoings of Eear. It is the peculiarity of 
this passion to impress the mind unduly with its object, to 
magnify evil possibilities, and so to exaggej’ate the idea of 
escape, tliat one cannot be restoined from ac'ting it out. 

1.3. In the workings of Sympathy, there seems to l)e 
the carrying out of an Idea, apart from the usual opera- 
tion of the will. 

If the will be defined the pursuit of pleasure and the 
abstinence from pain, then disinterested conduct, involving 
frequently self-sacrifice, must spring from some other part of 
onr nature. Now, as we are able, by means of our own expe- 
rience, to form ideas of other men’s pains and pleasures, wo 
are disposed, according to the principle in question, to act 
these out, even although we forfeit a j^ertain amount of plea- 
sure, or incur a certain amount of pain. We conceive the 
pain of another man's hunger, and act out the idea by procur- 
ing for him food, even at some cost to ourselves. 
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14. It is a consequence of tlie doetrine as to tlie seat 

of revived feelings, that the Idea and the Actuality must 
have a great deal in common. t 

Memory and Imagination may be described in t-ho lan- 
guage used for sensation, ^ith certain allowances. A person 
vividly recollecting a- former transaction, exclaims, ‘I now 
see before me.* ^Next, the delicacy of the senses is likely to 
be reproduced in the recollection and in the imagination. 
Also, for the* purposes of tha will, in pursuit or in avoidance, 
the idea operates like the actuality. Farther, the same ex- 
haustion of brain, and in tlie same parts, follows prolonged 
exercise in sensation and in thought. 

15. Feelings of Movement may bo associated together. 

Since we can repeat mentall}^ the steps of any complicated 

action, as a dance, wc may, in consequence ol this mental re- 
petition, strengthen the cohesion of ihe train ot movements. 
Practically, the process is seen at wTirk in our vocal acquire- 
ments. We can acquire trains of language, without repeating 
aloud, although perhaps not quite so well. Children have) 
often to learn their lessons hy conning them in a whisper, 
which is the next stage to a mere idea. So, in meditating a 
discourse, and fixing it in the memory, without waiting, as 
was tlie practice of Ilobert Hall, an adhesion takes place Ix'- 
tween ideal movements of articulation. 

IG. Tlie Growth of Associations amongideal movements 
must he sujiposed to follow the law of associations among 
the corresponding Actual movements. 

The centres' where the connexions arc formed being the 
same, the only ditforeiice will be the feebler impetus of nerve 
action in the case of the ideal movements. Under great ex- 
citement, this difference will not exis^t, and the adhesion may 
be equally good in both. 

Hence in any part of the system, where the adhesiveness 
of actual movements is good, that of ideal movements will ha 
good also ; and all the circumstances and endow ments favour- 
ing one will favour both. 

17. A movement, whether real or ideal, is Mentally 
knowm as a definite Expenditure of Energy in some Special 
muscle or muscles. 

We must first discriminate degrees of expenditure, and 
next associate the different inodes or degrees into grouped 
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situations. A delicate discrimination is thus the condition of* 
all retentiveness, as it marks out clearly the distinctive features 
of what iS to he retained. To this we must add, as above 
remarked, that nice discrimination is to he regarded as indi- 
cating a superior organization ki the centres of muscular 
activity — a iTigber multiplication of tJie nervous elements, 
whence arise s a corresponding superiority in the plastic powei*, 
or Ketentivenes.s. 

SENSATIONS OP THE SAME SENSE. 

• • 

18. Throughout all the Souses, the associating process** 
connects sensations that happen frequently toge^-lier. 

In the inferior senses, the examples are neither nuinerons 
nor interesting. We may have a scries of Oi'ganic pains, 
representing the course of an attack of illu ess, and remembered 
hy the patient. We might also have a train of idi^as of Taste, 
the lirst recalling to the mind all the rest ; hut there arc few 
occasions f(»r ac(piiring such trains. As regards Smell, there 
might ho a suecicssion of odours, regularly encountered in 
going in a particular track, tlu’ough gardens, Ac. ; and if such 
an experience were often repeated, there would be found in tlie 
memory a cohering triun of idca-s of smell ; the oecurrenc-e of 
one to the mind w’ould suggest the otliers. 

19. In the same operation that lixes, in the mind, a 
train of ideas, fornied from sensations, the individual 
ideas become Self-sustaining. 

In order that the first member of an often repeat i d train (^f 
tastes or odoui's should recall the next, efieli must be so flrr 
impressed or engrained that it can subsist of itself, without 
the original, to a gi'eater or less degree of Advidriess. Ileforc 
the taste of bread recalls the taste and relish of butter, usually 
conjoined, we must ha^Jt3 tasted butter often enough to hr^ able 
to retain some idea, more or less a-dequate, of that particular 
taste. This is equally a consequence of the retentive process 
of the mind, and follows all the laws governing the rate of ad- 
hesive growth. 

The simplest sensation that we can have is af complex fact, 
as far as concerns being retained A coherence must be 
effected in the mechanism of the brain, to enable a touch, or 
sound, or an idea of light, to posstiss a mental persistence ; 
and the greater the degree of this coherence, in consequence 
of repetition and the other means of retentiveness, the better 
will be the mental conception. 
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20. The cohesive grouping of Sensations of the same 
sense appears largely in Touch. 

In Touch, we have great variety of sensations ; the purely 
emotional, — as soft touches^ and pungent touches; and those 
entering into intellectual perceptions, — as the feelings of 
roughness, weight, size, form, &c. Associations are formed 
among the ^itforcnt modes of these sensations ; resulting in 
our tactual notions of familiar thing^. ' The child accustomed 
to handle a muff, forms an association betwe^en its softness, 
its elasticity, and its warmtli to the touch ; to these are 
added the muscular elements of size and form. If this aggre- 
gate has been definitely connected in one group, by familiarity 
with the same thing, the experience of one of the qualities 
would recall the whole aggregate. The soft touch would 
make the mind expect everything else. So it is that we 
acquire distinctive notions of all the objects we are accustomed 
to handle ; tlie lady knows her fan in the dark, the workman 
knows the tool he wants by the first contact; we each know 
whether wo touch the poker or the hearth brush, a cinder or 
an ivory ball, a pen or a piece of string, a book or the cat, the 
table or the man tel- shelf. Every one of these familiar things 
is a definite grouping by plastic association between different 
modes of touch, some purely tactile, and others ’muscular. 

Of course, one definite touch will not recall the whole of 
the tactile qualities of a specific object, unless there has been 
an exclusive association. When the cold touch of polished 
marble has been associated with many chflerent forms, it will 
not recall any onein particular. The hand placed on a wooden 
surface tells notlung, because so many known things have the 
same touch ; cither a plurality of different objects will he re- 
called, or some one will be singled out by other links of asso- 
ciation, or there will he no revival at qll. 

21. In considering the Rate of Acquirement among 
associations of Touch we must take into account, besides 
the general conditions of acquirement, the special character 
of the sense. 

Touch being a two-fold sense, we must refer to the con- 
stituents m separation. 

The piirely„ t^tile ^Asibih^ the passive element of touch, 
is, in the scale of intellect, superior to Taste and Smell, inferior 
to Hearing and Sight. This compamtive superiority and in- 
feriority must be supposed to attach equally to the discrimi- 
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native power, and to the retentivencss (we have assumed 
those two properties to rise and fall together). 

The (Aher element of Touch is Muscularitj ; the weight, 
hardness, size, and form of things, are tested and remembered 
principally by the muscles of the hand and the arm. 

The intellectual character of the jnu^icular feelings is pro- 
bably not the same for all muscles ; hence each set would have 
to be independently judged. We know that tMb muscles of 
the eye excel in delicacy of discrimination and retontiveness ; 
they would not .otherwise be on a par with the optical sensi- 
bility. Probably the muscles of the voice and articulation come 
next, and, after those, the hand and tlie arm ; tlie ditference 
being #10 doubt related to the comparative supply of nerves, 
and the expansion of the corresponding centres. 

There may be great individual differences of character in 
respect of tactual endowment. These are principally indicated 
by degrees of delicacy in the manual arts. 

Both in the tactual and in the muscular element, any su- 
perior delicacy will tell upon the worker in plastic material. 
Tlie muscular precision of the hand and the arm is a guarantei^ 
for nicety of execution in evciy species of manipulation — ^with 
the surgeon and the artist, no less than the common artizan. 

22. It is only in the Blind, that we can appreciate tlic 
natural delicacy, or intellectual susceptibility, of the sense 
of Touch. 

None but the blind are accustomed to think of outward 
objects as ideas of Touch; in the minds of others, flic visible 
ideas preponderate, and constitute the chief ^naterial of recol- 
lection. A blind workman remembers and (fiscrimiiiates liivS 
tools by their tactile ideas. Tlie trains of associations that 
determine the order and array of surrounding tilings are, to 
the blind, trains of ideas«of touch. 

23. The associations among Sounds include, besides 
many casual connexions, the two great departnnuUs of 
Musical and Articulate Sounds. 

Any two sounds heard together, or in close succession, for 
a number of times, would mutually reproduce each ^other in 
idea. When a sound is made in front of an echoing wall, we 
anticipate the echo. ^ ^ 

In Musical training, the individual notes are rendered seh- 
sustaining, and are at "the same associated in musical suc- 
* cessions. One note sounded brings on the idea of another 
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that has usually followed it. When a sufficient number arc 
given to determine an air, the remaining notes rise to the 
mind. Tlie education of an accomplished musicia i is com- 
posed of many iiiindreds of these successions. 

Besides the general conditions of acquirement, we must 
refer, in this case, to the quality termed the musical ear. 
Although the ear is improvable by cultivation, the basis of 
all great inufTical skill is a piimitivc endowment. There must 
be, from the beginning, a comparatively nice discrimination of 
musical tones, for wliich we may assume the physical basis of 
extensive auditory centres. A bad ear whll not distinguish 
one note from the next above it or below it on the scale. A 
good ear will discriminate the minute fraction of a iiote<ii 

It must be taken for granted, until the contraiy is shovm, 
that the delicate feeling of Agreement follows Discrimination ; 
and that Retentiveness will follow both. Once fm* all, tliere- 
foro, wo may assume tliat delicacy of Discrimination is to be 
accepted as "the criterion of all the three intellectual projrerties. 
lienee, when a sense lias an unusual dc^greo of discriminative* 
power, there will also bo an unusual retcniiveiicss for its 
sensations. Not in music alone, therefore, but in everything, 
good memory will accompany acute feeling of dilFerence. 

Articulate sounds are made colicrent on the same princi])lc 
as musical sounds. We arc familiarized witli each distinct, 
articulation, and are, at the same time, o(?ciipicd with com- 
bining them into groups in the complex sounds of words and 
trains of words. In the minds of the uneducated, these con- 
nexions exist by hundreds ; in a cultivated mind, they count 
by thousands. 

The good afliculate ear may be, to some extent, a modifi- 
cation ol* the musical ear. In so far as the letters are distin- 
guished l)y being combinations of musical tones, tlie two 
sensibilities must be the same. But -tliis applies only to the 
vowels ; the consonants arc discriminated by otlicr kinds ot‘ 
elfoct. It would not be in accordance with fact to say, that a 
good musical car infers a good articulate ear. 

The successions of sounds, both musical and articulate, 
possess the quality termed Cadence or Accent. The ear re- 
members the cadences familiar to it, and reproduces them in 
vocal iimtation. The brogue or accent of a province is im- 
pressed on the young eiir ; a large variety of cadences enters 
into the more elaborate training of the elocutionist. The ear 
for cadence may be somewhat different from, although con- 
taining points in common with, the musical and articulate ears. 
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24. Cohering aggregates and trains of Sight are, by 
pre-eminence, the material of thought, memory, and ima- 
gination. ♦ 

Sensations of siglit are compose^ of visual spectra and mus- 
cular feelings -5-passive feelings mixed wjth active. 

While the separate colours and shades are ac:qiiirmg ideal 
persistence, tiiey are becoming associated togetJier in aggre- 
gates and trains. We cannot produce cases of assoc^iation of 
colours alone, or withojit muscular elements, but there are 
many instances where colour is the predominating fact. I'hc 
splendours of sunrise and sunset, the succession of tints of 
the skji^, exemplily the preponderance of colour. The vaiic- 
gated landscape is an aggregate of coloimed masses, AvJneh 
may be associated in great part optically. The as£)ect of 
a city, with its streets, houses, shops, is many-coloured, 
and must be remembered chielly by the hel[) of associated 
colours. 

On the other hand, in objects with little colour, and with 
shai'p outlines, the muscular element predominates, us in a 
building or au interior, in niachiueiy, and, most of all, in the 
forms and diagrams of Geometry, Architectni*e, Engineering, &e. 

We shall illustrate . the adhesiveness, Ihsi, in Funna ; 
secondly, in Ooloured iSurfaces, 

When the eye follows a circular l‘orm, as a ring, the ellbct 
is principally muscular. TJie adhesion resides in the active 
centres connected with the muscles of the eye. l)y those, we 
hold the figures of Geometry, the spnbols of the scienct^s 
generally, outline plans of mechanical struefcni'es, the charac- 
teristic forms of all special objects. In the Eiue Arts of Sculp- 
ture and Areliitecture, form is prcjdomiuant. 

There is probably a special endowment for the retention of 
visible forms, wliose natu^j^l locality would be the active centres 
of vision. It would show itself in the rapid and extensive 
acquirement of iiiiincaiiing symbols, mitten cliaracaers’, and 
skeleton outlines, as in maps and diagrams. The CInnese 
language is probably the extreme instance of the acquisition 
of forms. The memoiy for maps is also a tryi43.g instance. 
These cases require the strongest disinterested adhesion. 

In the case of Scientihe forms, there may enter the 
scientiftt interest, determining special^oneentration of mind. 
Such forms ai'e coihparatively few in number, but intensely 
important. 

In regard to Artistic forms, the Artistic interest is a 
7 
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prompting to mental concentration ; only such as enter into 
Art would be specially retained. Curves, for theii* beauty, 
and certain geometric forms, for their symmetry, would be laid 
hold of ; ihose that have no interest except as symbols would 
be disregarded. i 

In Coloured Surfaces^ we suppose the colour ‘'to be the chief 
fact; for, although Form can never bo absent, the optical 
adliesivoneb'6 is the essential consideration. Such are, in addi- 
tion to natural scenes and prospects, highly decorated interiors, 
pictures, assemblies of people, the diuman face and figure, 
animals, plants, and minerals. 

The endowment for discriminating and remembering 
Colour may well be supposed to be special and uistinct. 
Plirenology is justified in supposing a special organ of colour. 
The centres in relation with the optic nerve are probably far 
more expanded and'i'icher in nervous elements, in some consti- 
tutions tlian hi others. A special retentiveness for colour is a 
great detonnhiing fact of character. It not only constitutes a 
facility in remembering scenes, pictures, and coloured objects, 
thus entering into tlie faculty of the painter and the poet : it 
also leads to a liking lor the concrete surface of the world with 
all its emotions and interests, and to a disliking or revulsion 
from the bare and naked s^nnbols, forms, and abstractions of 
science. 

SENSATIONS OF DIFFERENT SENSES. 

25. Our education involves various connexions among 
Movements, Feelings of Movement, and the Sensations of 
the different senses. 

In the complication of actual things, the same object may 
operate upon several senses at once. A bell is ideally retained 
as a combmation of touch, sound, and sight. An orange can 
afiect all the senses. p 

Movements with Sensations, Our movements are extensively 
associatedwith sensations. Ourvarious actions are instigatedby 
sensible signs, as names or other signals; the child’s early educa- 
tion comprises the obedience to direction or command. Ani- 
mals also can take on the same acquisition. The notes of 
the bugle, and the signals at sea, are associated with definite 
movements. 

Our locomotive afld other movements are incessantly 
attended with changes of our visible environment, and become 
associated with these changes accordingly. Every step for- 
ward alters the visual magnitude of all objects before the eyes ; 
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ind of such as are near, in a very palpable degree. This is a 
principal part of our acfpiircd perceptions of distance. ( JSee 
Jhap. VII .5 

It was already remarked, under Associations of Movement, 
bhat there are few associations of r&ere niovemeiit ; the sense 
of the effect geheraliy intervenes and at'cehipanies tlic exertion. 
A man digging does not mechanically put in .tl)^ spade and 
turn it up ; he, at the same time, sees and ieels the results ; 
the sight and the feeling co-operate in directing and guiding 
each movement, *nd in introducing the one that loUows. 

Muscidar Ideas mill SonsaUons. Wo may associate Ideas 
of Force and Movement, resulting from nmscuiar expenditure, 
with Sdhsations. There arc some interesting examples in 
point. We connect the weight and inertia of different kinds 
of material, witli the visible appearance, and oilier sensible 
pi'operties. On looking at a block ol* stone, at an iron bar, 
or a log of wood, we form a certain ideal eslimati^ of the com- 
parative weights, or ol‘ the muscular expenditure requisite to 
move, or support the several musses. This association is gained 
partly by our dirc'ct experienex*, and partly by seeing the mus- 
cular exertions of other persons ; it hecomes at last one of the 
powerful associations that enter into our ideas of external 
things. It is at the basis oi' our Architectural tastes and de- 
mands. Wlien we see a mass of stone siipporttxl on a pedes- 
tal, we form at once an estimate of tlie suiliciency or insuffi- 
ciency of the support, and are affected ])leasantly or un])lea- 
santly according to the estimate. Jiy a rapid process of asso- 
ciation, almost like an instinct, we iriiagim) the pressure oi* a 
1)1 ock of any given size; an idea of its gi*avitaiing energy is 
constructed out of our own experiences; and a simihir idea- 
is formed of the strength of the rope that is <,o hoist • it up, 
and the waggon that is to transport it. The same feeling 
determines our sense of® Architectural ' proportions , these 
being very diff*erent in the case of wood, ol* stom?, and of' 
iron ; and would be modified into another shape still, if goid 
were the material employed. From want of familiarity ith 
gold in masses, we should he greatly at fault in connecting 
the visible appearance of a block with its weight and iiKTtia. 

Sensatioiis ivitJi Sonsatimis. We may have as many gnjups 
of combinations as there are possible uni(j:i8 among our senses. 
Organic sensations may bo associated with Tastes, Smells, 
Touches, Sounds, Sights ; Tastes with Smells, <fec. ; Smells 
with Touches, and so on. The more interesting cases occur 
under the three higher senses. 
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Touclies are associated with Sounds, when the ring of a 
substance suggests its surface to the touch, and vice versd, as 
in discriminating stone, wood, glass, pottery, clobhj &c. 

Touches are associated with Sights, on a very great scale. 
We connect with the vis/ble appearance of every substance 
that we may have frequently handled, its feeliifg to tlie toucli, 
as sol’t, hard, i-ough, smooth, as well as the tactile form and 
tactile magnitude. 

This is the association that Berkeley principally founded 
u})on, in cxj)laining tlic acquired perceptiems of Sight (see 
Chap. VII.). The fact itself is not to be disputed ; we do ac- 
(juire associations of singular tirirmess betwetm visible surfaces 
and their tactile sensations ; the cold, hard smoothness of 
polished marble, the roughness of the fracture of a piece of 
cast iron or steel, the clamminess ol* a lump of clay, are sug- 
gested rapidly and vividly in the case of all familiar things. 
And if such be the case with the strictly tactile properties 
(where no one contends for an instinctive conjunction), we 
need not wonder at the rapid and vivid suggestion of tangible 
resistance and inagiiitude. Still, as will be seen, tliere are 
otlKT experiences required to constitute our associations of 
real distance >vitli its visible signs. 

Sounds are associated Avith Sights, on a still greater scale, 
livery chai*acteristic sound emanating from an object of clui- 
ractcristic visible appearance, is firmly associated with that 
appearance. We associate the sound not merely with the 
sounding object, but with the distance and position of the 
object. (Se(‘ Jlcaring^ p. 5(5.) So that we may be said to 
hear distance .as well as to see it ; by both senses, we are made 
aware of the locomotive effort that would be required to tra- 
verse the interval bctweeii one distance and another. 

We connect every object with its sound when struck; 
every instrument with its note ; <?very animal with its cries; 
every human being with their voice, and even with their cough 
or sneeze. 

Our mother tongue is, in great part, a series of associations 
between sounds (as names) and visible objects. The exten- 
sion to written language embraces the further associations be- 
tweem the audible sounds and the printed characters. 

26. In the assQ.ciation of different senses, it is to be 
presumed that the rapidity of the adhesive growth will 
vary with the adhesive quality of each of the senses. 

In the absence of anything to the contrary, we must sup- 
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pose that when sights and sounds are associated, the progress 
will depend upon the adhesiveness in sight by itself, and in 
sound by •itself. The mother tongue ^vill bo learned with 
more rapidity, according as the articulate ear is good, and 
‘according as the visible associations witliin themselves aro 
good. No other consideration can be assigned from our pre- 
sent knowledge. It does not seem tliat any bariier Ls pre- 
* sented to the union of sensations of different sesns^s ; the pro- 
cess is as easy and rapid between tvfo, as in ih.o sphere of one. 

I 27. The Localization of our Bodily Feelings is an 
I acquired perception. 

Prcw'ions to experience, we do not know the loc.ility of any 
bodily sensation — for example, a y>ressure on the shoulder or 
the toe. But our own body is to us an objec't of sense ; ; we 
can sec it, and move the hand over it. It is nlso a seat of 
subjective sensibilities ; it undergoes changes attended with 
pleasure, and with pain. When wo see the hand toucliing a 
part, we couple the objective or pictorial aspect with a spe- 
cial tactile feeling; if the hand is transferrcul to another 
part, the a.li,ored pictorial aspect is coinKJctcd with the new 
contact. Tliis is the beginning of our local jissociations with 
the parts of the body, and is the moans of enabling ns to 
assign the locality of any part that is occasioning a subjective 
feeling. 

Some explanation is noccssa-ry hero. How should the same 
pressure, causing the same feeling, be recognized sometimes 
in one spot, and Kometimes in another? The qiLallty of a 
sensation may be the same in two cases, yet •we may learn to 
localize them differently. On this point, W{^ onn only assc'rt 
the fact, and surmise, that it is physically suppv.>t‘ted by the 
independence of the nerves distributed over the different 
parts ; an independence ready assumed for the feeling of 
plurality of contacts, as described under Tv)uc*h. The nerves 
of touch in the right foreftnger are so far distinct from the 
nerves of the left forefinger, that a separate track or line of 
association can be formed between each and the movtmjenfH 
that determine ns to look to the right or to the hffb VW* 
seem to have qualitative sameness of sensation with ari ilicial 
or associated difference. 

Wo are best able to localize the feelings connected with 
the surface, because its changes are accessible to observation. 
The deep-seated parts can be got at, only when they are 
' brought into some relation with the surface ; as when pres- 
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sure on tlie stomacli or tLe liver modifies a feeling supposed 
to be connected witli the part; or as when local treatment 
soothes an irritation. < 

28. Our body occupies, as it were, a position between 
the subject mind and the object world at large. Atten- 
tion to our body is an object state, but with Strong subject 
association.^. , 

By gazing on things external to our body, we arc in a 
truly object attitude ; by gazing on j},ny part of the skin, we 
bring up subject feelings. By imagining the focal appearances 
of a pain, we may almost realize it physically. This is one of 
the connexions of id(^a and reality, occurring in an exaggerated 
form under the mesmeric sleep. Mr. Braid used the fact to 
induce healthy actions on diseased organs. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to g{ize intently for a long time on any part of the body 
without inducing subjective feelings in reference to it; and 
these carry with them actual changes in the part. 

29. Associated differences in sensations alike in (luality 
may occur, not only in Touch, but also in Sight, and in 
Muscular Movements. 

The foregoing remarks apply to Touch. The same is true 
of Sight. A Ronsatiou of* light may be qualitatively the same 
as another; but, by arising through different parts of the 
retina, they are recognized as differemt ; they become associ- 
ated with different movements. If two twins are so alike 
that wo cannot distinguish them, some variation is made in 
their dress to prevent confnsion. In the same way, sensations 
through different pai’ts of the retina are made distinct by their* 
allianct^s. One requires an upward motion to place it in the 
centre of vision, another a downwai'd ; one a larger, and an- 
other a smaller sweep, to attain the ^^me position. 

As regards the muscles likewise, we have to assume a 
sense of difference, not due to quality, but to local seat. It 
may be the same as regards the feeling itself, whether we 
raise the right ami or the left ; but the two feelings enter into 
distinct alliances with other feelings not the same. 

* ASSOCIATES WITH PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

30. By moans o? contiguous association, states of 
Pleasure and Pain can, to some extent, persist, or be re- 
produced, without the original stimulus. 
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The extending of associatioTi to states of pleasaro and pain, 
or states of feeling, or emotion generally, must render it a great 
power as ^regards onr happiness. By a reference to the facts, 
we can ascertain how far the principle operates in this direc- 
tion. A familiar example is furnished by onr likings for objects 
and places, a:Q;;er long connexion with them. 

The pleasures of the Senses are nsnally reflected by things 
that are their causes, or by certain rcgula.r jK*C(^paniments. 
Thus we connect the enjoyment of exercise wi(ii our instru- 
ments of vsport or gymnastic ; the pleasures of repose with an 
easy chair, a soft, or a bed; and the pleasure of riding with a 
horse and carriage. The sight of food, and its preparation, 
recalls^something of the delight of eating; the scantily in- 
dulged child is fascinated by the mere view of the pastry- 
cook’s window. The representation of fragrant dowers gives 
an agreeable recolleotioii of the fragrance. 

The pains of the Senses could be still more decisi'vely ap- 
pealed to. All objects that have severely pained us are painful 
to encounter. It takes a certain elfort, to overcome the re- 
pugnance to the instruments of a severe surgical operation. 

It cannot be contended that such associated pleasures and 
pains are individually of any gi’cat force, as compared with 
the originals ; the fmctional value of each echo is hut smfill. 
But a total result, very far from insignificant, may he gained, 
by accumulating around us a great many things associated 
with our pleasures, and reflecting a number of our bappy 
moments. The sportsman^s trophies, the traveller’s curiosities, 
the naturalist’s collections made by himself, the student’s 
prizes, the engineer’s models, are able to revive an occasional 
glow of foregone excitement. • 

31. The law of this association may be assumed to 
accord with the case of different senses (§ 26). We have 
already assumed thatj:here may be a good, or a bad, 
memory for pleasure as such, and for pain as such ; while, 
in regard to special inodes of pleasure and pain, as in the 
several senses, the retentiveness will vary Avith tlie good- 
ness of the sense in other respects. 

We have formerly seen that a full and accnratt‘ memory 
for pleasure and for pain is the intellectual basis, both of pru- 
dence as regards self, and of 8ymp|ithy as 'regards others. 
This may be a general feature of the character, applicable to 
pleasures and pains as such. Still, we must suppose the 
general power greatly modified according to the class or local 
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origin, A high endowment for colour will naturally include 
the retentiveness for the pleasures and the pains of colour. 
So, the circumstances that direct attention upon any< sense will 
impress, not only its intellectual elements, but its pleasures 
and pains. ^ 

The revival of a foregone pleasure by foree of memory 
must be measured by the amount of change it makes on the 
present coii^itien of the mind, as otherwise occasioned. In a 
happy mood, we are liable to happy recollections, and repel 
the opposite; but in this case, the pleasurable state represents 
the present inhucnce, and not the past. * 

32. The Sy)ecial Emotions, by being directed habitually 
on the same object, become Affections. 

After the feeling of Love or Tenderness has been often 
aroused in connexion with the same person, a habitual or cus- 
tomary regard is induced, of greater power than the original 
attraction. The fnemories of the past then add their power 
to heighten the present impression. This influence, however, 
is chiefly manifested in neuti’alizing the deadening influence 
of familiarity. The recollected warmth of past moments keeps 
up a glow, when the present stimulation has lost its influence. 
Past associations of tender feeling will even overcome causes 
of positive dislike. 

So, Anger repeated generates hatred. Fear may take on a 
habitual, and thence more aggravated form. The Egotistic 
passions are notably strengthened, after having often run in the 
same channel without opposition. The religious sentiment is 
converted into ai^ aflection, by . being made frequently to arise 
in connexion wltb the object of worship, 

33. The Emotions may spread themselves over col- 
lateral and indifferent objects. 

We have here a more testing case Sf association. The acci- 
dental connexions with the objects of onr love, anger, fear, 
egotism, suffice to recall the feelings, and have a value on that 
account. Hence tokens of friendship, relics, places, acquire a 
deep hold of our affections. 

This is carried to the utmost in religion. Holy places, 
symbols, c rites, formalities, language, reflect and magnify the 
feelings towards the majn object of worship ; and the difficulty 
ever has been to keep them from, wholly usurping, by their 
sensuous facilities, the place of the unseen Deity. 

Human authority avails itself of such associations, in order 
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to extend its influence. Official robes and S 3 ^mbols, a cere- 
monial of obeisance and deference, solemnities in the invevsti- 
tnre to (ftfice, forms observed in degrading find punishing, 
have the eflect of diffusing the respect for authority in civil 
society. The Romans, who were ^le greatest inventors in the 
substance of kiw, were also the most attentive to its forms ; 

, such attention being partly the cause, and partly the effect, oi‘ 
their great regard to authority in the worst o4' tiioes. 

Those formalities that Lave an intrinsic (,'xpressiveness, as 
bending, prostration, pj^ssing under tlie yoke, are necessarily 
more impressive than what is intrinsically unmeaning. 

3^ Association transfers the interest of an End of 
pursuit to tlio Means. 

The familiar example of this is monoy. Allied in the flrst 
instance with tbe delights that it obtains, and the relief Irom 
numerous pains, it becomes at last an object of affection in 
itself, and is preferred, in its unemployed state, to all pur- 
chasable gratifications. 

The circumstances that favour tho transfereiiCe are such as • 
these : — Money is a tangible, measurable, permanent j)osses- 
sioii ; the pleasures obtained by it being often fugitive, arc a}>t to 
leave a feeling of regret, as if they liofl. cost too much, Tho 
mind easily learns to derive more satisfaction from the per- 
manent possibility, than from the perishing actuality ; espe- 
cially such minds as are more susceptible to fear for the future 
than to pT*esent enjoyment. 

The influence of early penury and privation in disposing to 
avarice is of itself an example of asROciatcd*feoling, as well as ' 
a contributing cause to the love of money unspent. 

The accessions of distinction and power, a^hiclied to the 
possession of wealth, necessarily enrich tlio agreeable associi^- 
ciations connected with^t. 

The feeling of Property, in its full comprehension, contains 
a mass of blended sentiment, and of piled-up associati(ui8, 
that can scarcely be tracked out in their detail. The things 
that serve so many of the primary uses of life, bc-coino also 
the subject of mingled pride and afiection. Property in land 
has charms of its own ; it is an impressive object to tho eye 
and to^ the mind, and involves both presejit influence, and 
the memory of ancient privileges. I'ho possession of a spot 
of land is the most powerful of all known motives to 
industry. , 
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Another example of means converted into ends by trans- 
ferred feeling is the attachment to forms of business^ as book- 
keeping, legal and technical formalities, even after ^they have 
ceased to answer their ends. This is an element in the con- 
servation of laws and formalities whose spirit has evaporated. 

The regard to truth is, and ought to be, an all-powerful 
sentiment, from its being entwined in a thousand ways with 
the welfare Qf Jwiman society. We are not to be surprised, if 
an element of such importance as a means, should be often 
regarded as an absolute end, to be pursued irrespective of con- 
sequences, whether near or remote. * 

35, Many objects of Fine Art derive their charm from 
associations. * 

Fine Art contains elfects intrinsically pleasing, as sweet 
and harmonious sounds ; colours and their harmonies ; curved 
lines ; proportions in general. 

Other effects are due to association with pleasing qualities. 
Thus, the hues and complexion of health are not the most 
ydeasing colours intrinsically. There is nothing in breadth of 
chest, development of muscle, size of bone, to give a primitive 
debght in connexion with the manly figure ; but the connexion 
of these qualities with physical power gives them an adventi- 
tious charm. A large cranial development would not be in- 
teresting in itself ; viewed as disproportion, it might bo even 
unpleasiiig. But as indicating mental power it is agreeable to 
behold. 

The lustre of a polished surface is intrinsically pleasing ; 
there is a farther pleasure when it is connected with ease in 
machinery, or wjfli cleanliness in household management. 

The celebrated theory of Alison consisted in attributing all 
the pleasures of Beauty, to associations with primary modes 
of the agreeable ; which primary modes, would of course not 
themselves be admitted into the sestlfetic circle. The follow- 
ing out of this theory led the author to collect examples of 
borrowed or associated emotions, although in many of his 
instances, primitive elfects could be assigned. 

The folloMung are some of his iffustrations for the Sublime. 
‘ All sounds are in general sublime, which are associated with 
ideas of gfeat Power or Might ; the Noise of a Torrent ; the Fall 
of a Cataract ; the Uproar of a Tempest ; the Explosion of Gun- 
powder ; the Bashing of Uie Waves, &c.’ Most of those sounds, 
however, produce a strong effect by their intensity and volume, 
without regard to wliat they suggest. More in point are the fol- 
lowing. ' That the Notes or Cries of some animals are Sublime, 
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every 4>ne knows : the Boar of the lion, the Growling of Bears, 
the Hoyfling of Wolves, the Scream of the Eagle. In all these 
cases, th^se are the notes of animals remarkable for their strength, 
and formidable for their ferocity.’ As illustrations of Beauty, ho 
gives the following : — ‘ The Bleating of a Lamb is beautiful in a 
line day in spring ; the Lowing of^- Cow at a distance, amid the 
scenery of a |>astoral landscai:)0 in summer. The Call of a Goat 
among rociks is strikingly be.'iutiful, as expressing wildness and 
independence. The Hum of the Bootle is ll^jailliful on e fine 
summer evening, as appearing to suit the stillooss and repose of 
that pleasing season. The twitter of the swallow is beautiful in 
the morning, and soeiifs to be expressive of the cheerfulness of 
that time.* 

Sfi. The Language of the Feelings, both in their itatural 
inanifestatious, and in their verbal expression, has to be 
acquired. 

The meaning of the smile and the frown is learnt in 
infancy by observing wbat circumstances tliey go along with. 
The various modifications of the features, tones, and gestures 
for pleasure, pain, love, anger, fear, wonder, are connected 
with known occasions that show what they mean. Animals 
understand this language. There is a certain intrinsic effi- 
cacy in some modes of expression, as when soft and gentle 
tones arc used for affection, and harsh, emphatic utterances 
for anger ; but the play of the features has no original mean- 
ing, it must be understood by experience. 

Verbal exp}*cssion greatly enlarges the compass of the 
language of the feelings. Every emotion has its charac- 
teristic forms of speech, expressing its shades with very 
great delicacy. Poets, Avho have to depict and excite the 
emotions, require an unusual command of these forms, and of 
all the images and associated circumstances that have the 
power to resuscitate the varieties of feeling. 

37. The Signs of happiness in others have a cheering 
effect on ourselves. 

It is it part of our pleasures to see happy beings around us, 
and especially those that have the power of expressing their 
feelings in a lively mamier. Children and animals, in their happy 
moods, imx)art a certain tone of gaiety to a spectator. On the 
other hand, the wretched, the downcast, and the quertdous, are 
apt to chill and depress those in the^ company. Thcire is a 
siitisfactiou in merely beholding, or even in imagining, the appear- 
ances and. accompaniments of superior happiness, which probably 
accounts in part for the disposition to do homage to the wealthy, 
the powerful, the renowned, and the successful among mankind. 
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38. The happiness of our later life is in great part 
made up of the pleasurable memories of early year^. 

The early period of life, so favourable to acquirement 
pjeuerally, is adapted to the storing up of pleasures and pains. 
The same pleasure, happening in youth and in middle ago, 
■will not bo equally relnembcred as a cheering association in 
advanced lifc.^^ Tlj,e joys of early years have thus an additional 
value. A pinched, severe, and ascetic bringing-up will sen- 
sibly depress the tone of the whole future life ; scarcely any 
amount of subsequent good fortune will suffice ito redeem Ukj 
waste. 

39. In the Moral Sentiment, association counts, for a 
share, although tlie extent of the influence is variously 
estimated. 

It is only in accordance with all tlie other facts of asso- 
ciated feelings, that, if a certain kind of* conduct, say theft, or 
evil speaking, is constantly made the subject of punishnienf, 
censure, or disapprobation, ‘ an associative grouch will b(! 
formed between the conduct and the infliction of pain ; and 
the individual will recoil from it with all the repugnance 
acquired during this conjunction between it and painful feel- 
ings. The general principle is confirmed by the actual facts ; 
those that have received a careful moral education are almost 
as superior, in their moral conduct, to the offspring of 
dissolute parents, as the educated man is to the uneducated 
in any otlier respect. 

The conditions of progress in those moral acquirements 
are worthy of being specified. The natural and predisposing 
endowments are the good rctentiveness for pleasure and 
pain generally, constituting the natural gift of Prudence, 
and the tendency to enter into the pleasures and pains of 
others (called Sympathy). . To thcsei must be added, as a 
negative condition, the moderate degree of the counter im- 
pulses (which will be specified in another place). General 
retentiveness would apply to this acquirement. Kepetition, 
or assiduous iteration, must co-operate under circumstances 
favourable to the impressiveness of the lesson : which circum- 
stances vqry according as the associations are intended to be 
chiefly of fear, or of love. Moreover, for moral discipline as 
for everything else, a V;ertain portion of the life and the 
thoughts must be left free from other pressing cares and 
acquisitions. 
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Tft?) association between objects and feelings also enables 
feelings'i^o bring up their associated objects. This bond, how- 
ever, rarely operates singly ; an emotion, as love, anger, or fear, 
is not usually associated with one object in particular; when 
it is so, it is able to suggest the •object. Most generally, the 
association with feeling is one determining link among others, 
ill a compound association. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF VOLITION. 

40. Ill Volition, there is involved a process of con- 
tiguous association between specific actions and states of 
feeliig. 

This is the third element in the growth of the Will, as 
already described ; Spontaneity and Self-coiis(?rvaliDD being 
the two other elements. The law of Self- conservation would 
determine the continuance of an action that feeds a pleasure, 
and the abatement of an action concurring with pain; but 
does not enable us to begin a speciiic movement that would 
bring pleasure or remove pain. This is believed to bo atiirst. 
a {ortiiitoua concurrence, made to adhere after a certain 
amount of repetition. 

When the mature will is regarded iii its whole compass, it 
(contains a wide range of successive growths, the earliest 
being attended with the greatest difficulties. Those will be 
traced, once lor all, in tlic department of the Will. 

NATURAL OBJECTS. 

41, Our permanent Eecolleciions, or Ideas, of the Con- 
crete objects of external nature, consist of associated sen- 
sible qualities. 

The concrete oombinatious that wo call natural objects, in 
most instances, affect a plurality of senses. The distant starry 
sphere, reveals itself only to sight ; but all terrestrial things, in 
some form or other, appeal to several senses. A piece of 
quartz, besides being seen, has a characteristic toucli ; an 
orange has taste and odour in addition. 

The present case, therefore, merely applies the association 
of a plurality of senses to the individual thiijgs mal:ing up the 
object world (the conjunctions dr gt'oupiugs of things will be 
viewed separately). The complete image of a mineral, plant, 
or animal, is the enduring association of all its sensible im- 
pressions, the lead being taken by sight. 
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The conditions of rapid and abundant acquirement 'ib this 
region of things are, — bho adhesiveness of the son 3es, and 
chiefly of sight, and the circumstances that determine atten- 
tion or concentration of mind. 

42. The Naturalist iiiiild represents the inaximum of 
disinterested assoeiatidns. 

The purpose of the Naturalist is, not selective, but ex- 
haustive ; whatever be the dejiartment that he applies himself 
to, he notices every species belonging, to it. In order to 
lighten the load of detail, and for other reasons, he studies 
classification and orderly method ; but, notwithstanding the 
utmost economy, his mind must retain a vast number cf the 
sensible aggregates constituting the specific objects of the 
natural world. He must possess a high degree of sensible, 
and especially visual, retentiveiioss ; his turn of mind must be 
objective, or towards the exorcise of the senses ; and his life 
must be largely engrossed by the exercise of observation. He 
must not have any strong emotional likings, of the nature of 
preference ; having to give an <rcconnt of everything that 
exists, because it exists, his main delight should be to attain 
impartiality and exhaustive completeness ; he should bo espe- 
cially charmed by the arts of classification and method adapted 
to this end. 

43. Ill minds generally, the associations of natural 
objects are generally ruled by tlio fcelings. 

Next to frequency, or familiarity of encounter, and often 
before it, in point of associating efficacy, is the interest awak- 
ened in objects eitlfer by their striking qualities, or by their 
uses in the economy of life. The one is the artistic preference, 
and the other the industrial. The gems, the more attractive 
tlowers, shrubs, and trees, the animals distinguished for their 
imposing qualities, are singled out for ‘recollection, in prefer- 
ence to the indifferent specimens of each kind. And still 
more universally stimulating to the attention is the infiuenco 
of our wants, uses and conveniences, our occupations and pur- 
suits. 

NATURAL AND 1IA.BITUAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

44. The things habitually or frequently conjoined in 
our experience are conjoined in our recollection. 

The things about us that maintain fixed places and rela- 
tions become connected in idea> as they are in reality ; and 
the mind thus reflects the habitual environment. The house 
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we lim in, with its farniture and arrangements, the street, 
town, or^ural scene that we encoanter daily, by their inces- 
sant iter^ion, cohere into abiding recollections, any one part 
easily bringing all the rest to the mind’s view. Our know- 
ledge of such familiar objects is miade up of the connexion of 
each with its dissociated objects. Our knowledge of a man or 
woman includes the external circumstances constantly con- 
joined with him or her — locality, family, 5nd* occupation. 
The conditions favouring the adiiesiveness are Repetition and 
special Interest in whatjs near ourselves. 

For the easy retention of the variegated imagery of the 
world, the prime requisite is powerful retontiveness for Colour. 
This gires to the mind a pictorial character, a grasp oi the 
Concrete of nature, with all the emotional interests thence 
arising. It is required by the Naturalivst, and is indispensable 
to the Painter and to the Poet. Also, in large operations, 
involving the external world, as in the military art, 
engineering, the laying out of towns, plantations and gardens, 
the visual endowment is the predominating circumstance ; 
while the optical, or colour element, is still moi-e important 
than the element of form. 

45. Among aggregates or conjunctions, may be in- 
cluded Maps, Diagrams, and Pictorial Representations. 

These artificial conjunctions arc a. large part t>f onr higher 
knowledge ; they bring to view, by a medhini of r(?presciita- 
tioii, what we have no caccess to, in the reality. The reteii- 
tiveness for them Ibllows tlio same laws, and is infiueiicud by 
the same conditions. According as they dbpeiid npon light 
and shade and colour, on the one hand, or upon (vatlino foim, 
on the other, they exercise the optical, oi* the muscmlar ad- 
hesiveness of the sight. When the coinplicacy is great, as in 
a map, or a drawing, the»^nnieties of light and colour are the 
main fact ; in mere skeleton diagrams, visible form is thc^ 
principal. The special interest varies according to circum- 
stances. To the mind of Dr. Arnold, a map had inlcmsc fas- 
cination ; it was suggestive pf the multi faido us human interest 
of his recollections of history. 

SUCCESSIONS. 

46. The phenomena of the world may be divided into 
the Co-existing and the Successive, although, so far as the 

•mind is concerned, the generic fact is Succession, 
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If we except such cases as — complex and coinciding mus- 
cular movements, the concurrence of sensations, through 
different senses, at the same moment, and our '"mixed or 
blended emotions, — our mental perceptions are all successive ; 
we must shift the attention from point to point in viewing a 
landscape, and must ,make a corresponding series of jump^ 
even in the recollection. Co-existence, as we have seen, is 
an artificial ^growth, formed from a certain peculiar class of 
mental successions. The subjective mind, in its power of 
attention, is single and confined ; it overtakes the object 
world, only by movement in time. 

Still, after Co-existence has been established as something 
distinct, we recognize, as its contrast, phenomena of Succes- 
sion. All such phenomena, if by their uniformity or regu- 
laiity, they are iterated to the view, give rise to a cori'c- 
spending association in our ideas. 

Successions jof Cycle. The successions that perform a 
cycle, as day and night, the moon’s phases, the seasons of the 
year, the routine of occupations and professions — are en- 
grained on oui* recollection, and make part of our expectation 
of the future. 

Successions of JUvoliillou. These are chiefly exemplified in 
living beings. It is the very nature of organized life to evolve 
itself through a series of changes ; and this series, which is 
characteristic for diffeieiit species, enters into our knowledge 
of living beings. To know a plant we must know it at eveiy 
stage. A certain number of observations made upon each 
kind gives coherence in tlio mind to the successive aspects. 
Wherever we have any special interest, as in farming, gar- 
dening, iearing*\stock, we become acquainted with every phase 
in the order of development. The evolution of the human 
being is impressed in our mind by repetition, and by the 
quickening stimulus of our interest in humanity. Evolution 
farther applies to the course of disease, to any long operation, 
as a process of law, and to the history of nations. When 
there is a slight unceHainty in the issue, the additional interest 
of plot may be roused. 

Apart from the special intererst in the unwinding of the 
future, the associations of evolution are, in principle, not 
mateiually different from the associations of still life. As 
regards both Cycles and Evolutions, the laws or conditions of 
adhesion are tlie same as has been repeatedly stated above, 
in connexion with the aspects of the outer world. A more 
definite peculiarity belongs to the successions next to be 
named* 
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Cav^ and Effect Leaving out of view, for the present, 
strict sci^tific causation, we may advert to what is commonly 
regarded as cause and effect, namely, a sudden and impressive 
change ; as when a blow is followed by a noise and a frac- 
ture. A large part of our knowledge of nature is made up of 
these successions. . 

According to the general principle of Relativity, or 
Change, we are impressed in proportion to tffc intensity and 
the suddenness of any effect. So marked aiid powerful are 
some effects, that one experience is remembered for life. The 
explosion of guifpowdcr, the cutting away of a support to some 
heavy body, the extinction of a life, — are so pungent and ex- 
citing, 4iiat a second occurrence is unnecessary to stamp tho 
fact on the memory. The order of nature, in so far as com- 
posed of these more sndden effects, is rapidly learnt. 

Tho associations of things with their uses, or practical ap- 
plications, involves the stimulus of cause and ellect, together 
with the ffirther interest of utility. A lever in itself is an un- 
exciting visible object ; in operation, it produces the excite- 
ment of change, and the gratification arising from a useful 
end. Furniture, tools, and implements generally, are, in their 
ideas, aggregates of visible appearance and tangible qualities, 
together with their superadded appearances when in use. 

The scientific properties of objects, brought out by experi- 
ment, or observed in the course of nature, often involve the 
most startling effects, and are thereby quickly impressed upon 
the mind. The distinguishing property of oxygen, to support 
combustion, is for ever remembered by means of the experi- 
ment of combustion in tho pure gas. The pwperbics of a salt 
that affect the senses strongly, are learnt at once, Tho de- 
composition of light by the prism is one of those startling 
appearances that the stupidest person will remember through 
the mere force of the sen jption. 

The Effects produced by our own agency are additionally 
impressive. The antecedent in this case is our expended 
energy, whose familiarity makes it the type of all causation. 
There is nothing so well remembered by us, as tho results of 
our own actions ; we possess the cause in ourselves, and 
there is occasionally added the charm of pride or comj^laconey. 
Hence, in studying natural processes, we succeed bcst*by mak- 
ing the observations and experiments Ibr ourselves. 

The most impressive part of our knowledge of living beings 
— men and animals — consists in seeing them, now as acting, 
•and now as acted on. The effects that they produce upon 
8 
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outward things, and the effects that outward agents produce 
upon them, are remembered by us under the stimulus of 
movement and change. There is a highly complex interest in 
watching the movements of our fellow men ; the mere excite- 
ment of change and effeot is a part of the case ; our sym- 
pathies, antipathies, ffears, admiration, and o4her emotions, 
lend impressiveness to the display. Thus, what may be called 
the oliject pftrt of our knowledge of human nature, depends, in 
the first place, on our visible or pictorial retentiveness, and, in 
the next place, on our susceptibility to the various feelings 
awakened by the manifestations of humanity. 

MECHANICAL ACQUISITIONS. 

We liave now touched on the chief classes of things asso- 
ciated under Contiguity. To give the principles in another 
light, we will allude to the recognized departments of 
acquisition. 

Under Mechanical Acquisitions, we include the whole of 
handicraft industry and skill, as well as the use of the bodily 
members in the more obvious and universal actions of daily 
life. Whether for self-preservation and bodily comfort, for 
industry, or for sport and recreation, wo have to be educated 
into a number of bodily aptitudes. 

47. In Mechanical Acquirements, the conditions are : 
(1) The endowments of the Active Organs ; (2) the deli- 
cacy of the iSense concerned ; and (3) the special Interest. 

(1) The emdowments of the Active Organs are, first, mere 
muscular vigo;ir and strength, which we must assume as a 
requisite, if only as bringing about perrsistency in exertion. 
Secondly, we may assume as a separate fact, involving the 
nerve centres, great Spontaneity, or the disposition to put forth 
muscular activity, which does not ^dways go along with mus- 
cular development. Thirdly, and most vital of all, is the still 
deeper peculiarity shown in the Perception of Graduated 
Muscular expenditure and the retentiveness for muscular 
groupings. 

The first and second elements by themselves would deter- 
mine ti^e Active Temperament — the disposition and avidity for 
bodily occupation, and the consequent readiness to apply to 
all pursuits giving sedpe to this prompting. The third pecu- 
liarity would most specifically contribute to the rapidity of 
acquirement in the skilled exercise of the bodily organs. 

(2) The delicacy of the special Sense concerned in the art, 
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is of eq?S!!ll, if not of greater, importance. If it is to produce 
cftects of ttictilc delicacy, — as in surface polish, or soft consis- 
tency, — a nice touch is requisite ; if the work is judged by 
, colour, the optical part of sight is demanded ; if to produce 
musical or articulate effects, the ear is involved. 

No amount of flexibility or compass of the active organ 
t will enable us to rise above our disci'i mi nation of the effect pro- 
duced ; and an inferior flexibility will be greatly &tend(id by 
the effort to comply with a delicate perception. Moreover, 
the associations mechanical skill are, as has been seen, j 
mixture of grouped muscular movements and situations with 
sensible impressions; and the importance of the sensible part 
has beeS shown by the failure of the other connexions on its 
being withdrawn. 


(o) The special Interest in the work may flow from 
variou.s sources. The possession of the active endowments is 
an inducement to exercise them, and all exercise within the 
scope of one’s powers is agreeable ; while superiority is still 
more agreeable. Then, as regards the Sense : a sensibi- 
lity highly developed, say for colour, is a source of pleasure, 
as well as of discrimination. Besides thcvSe modes of interest, 
growing out of the possession of the natural aptitudes, there 
may bo adveniltious sources. It not uiifrequently happon.s 
that a charm attaches to something not within the compass of 
our aptitudes. have sufficient musical ear to enjoy 

music, but not to acquire the musical art ; and the same with 
colour. We tlion have a sort of admiration for a jiower tlnat 
gives us a pleasure, and that we do not possess, Ilnally, 
whatever circumstances give an artificial valu© to mechanical 
acquirements, incline our devotion to them, and so facilitate 
our progress. 


48. In the conduct af ineclianical training, regard is to 
be had to the vigour and freshness of the system ; and the 
exercises must be continued long enough to bring lh{* 
energies into full play. 

The physical vigour and freshness, bpth of the moving 
organs, and of the senses, being a prime requisite, nfeehanical 
drill is most effectual in the early hours of the day, and after 
the refreshment of meals. The exercise should be continued 
long enough to draw the circulation and the nervous agency 
copiously towards the organs exercised ; at the outset of an 
.operation, there is both a stiffness of the parts and a feeling 
of fatigue, both transitory ; the blood as yet has not found its 
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way to the members engaged. When, at a later stag^^i* genuine 
fatigue comes on, the exercise should cease ; tHi cohesive 
power is then at a minimum. In the army, recruits are 
drilled three times a-day — early morning, after breakfast, and, 
after dinner — for an hour<und a half to two hours each time. 
The apprentice at ap trade learns by fits and snatches, and 
mixes up the performance of work with the acquisition of 
new powets. The pains special to the learner are of two , 
sorts — fatigue of the attention, and the exhaustion caused by 
repeated trials and failures. ^ 

ACQUISITIONS IN LANGUAGE. 

49. First, Oral Language. This acquisition involves 
an active endowment — Articulation by the Voice ; and a 
sense — the Ear. 

The beginnings of articulation belong, to the early stage of 
the voluntary accpiirements. The child must first arrive at 
the power of articulating single letters and syllables ; these 
are then united into words ; and words are conjoined into 
sentences. 

As in the case of the Active organs for mechanical acquisi- 
tion generally, we must assume as the conditions of articulate 
cohesiveness, (1) the muscular vigour of the larynx and asso- 
ciated members, (2) the vocal spontaneity, and (3) most im- 
portant of alb the special discrimination and retentivoncsB 
attaching to the vocal movements, connected, we may suppose, 
with the high organization of the allied motor centres. 

Next, is fJiS deligacy of the Ear for Articulate Effects, 
implying both discrimination and retentive ness, the first being 
accepted as a criterion of the second. This endowment may 
be looked upon as related to the special nerve centres of hear- 
ing (on the passive or ingoing side^of the brain). 

When these two natural endowments stand high, the 
acquisition of words and of verbal sequences will proceed with 
proportionate rapidity. If there be a good general adhesive- 
ness in addition, the progress will be still greater. Moreover, 
language is the acquisition of words, not by themselves, 
but in association with things. Hence, the next condition : — 

60. As language is an association of names with 
objects or meanings, we must include, as a condition, the 
law of hjBterogeneous adhesion. 

That is to say, we are to look to the goodness of the asso- 
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ciation^^ (inter se) of speech on the one hand, and of the 
objects mmed on the other, as formeriy explained. We 
learn mnra sooner the names of things that impress us, than 
of those that do not. hlach man’s vocabulary is made up, by 
preference, of the names of the objects that interest hiinselt ; 
the Naturalist knows more names dt* his own department than 
of other deparlments. * 

51. Besides the mere vocabulary, Langwag^ includes a 
great number of definite arrangements of words, with a 
view to its various ends, and subject to grammatical au<l 
other laws. 

Wc^ave not only to name things, but to make afTtrma- 
tions about them, and, in other ways to unite or compo.se 
consecutive statements. These forms may bo exceedingly 
numerous apd varied for the same meaning or purpose. Their 
ready acquisition is almost exclusively governed by the cir- 
cumstances of pure verbal adhesion. The fluent orator, the 
diffuse and illustrative writer, the poet, must excel in mere 
verbal abundance, irrespective of the limits of the subject 
matter. " 

52. While the acquisition of language must depend, in 
the first instance, upon the opportunities of hearing and 
speaking, the effect of liepetition is greatly modified by 
special interest. 

Of the mass of language that passes through the ear,, only 
a selection is retained, and that selection, although partly de- 
pending on iteration, is also greatly dependent on our interest 
in the subjects, and our liking for speoial mod^s of describing 
the same subject. 

A man’s vocabulary will show who he has kept company 
with, what books he has studied, what departments he knows ; 
it will show farther hi# predominating tastes, emotions, or 
likings. Wo see in Milton, for example, his peculiar erudi- 
tion, and also his strong fascination for wh.atover was large, 
lofty, vast, powerful, or sublime. Tn Shakespeare, the ad- 
hesiveness for language as such, was so great, that it seemed 
to include every species of terms in nearly equal proportions. 
Only a very narrow examination enables us to detect bis pre- 
ferences, or his lines of study, aii(4 veins of more special 
interest. 

Many terms and forms of language are permanently en- 
grained by some purely accidental concentration of the mind, 
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or awakening of attention. Thns, when we happen^t-o have 
felt very much the want of a word, before being told the im- 
pression is a durable one. Any interesting circumstaime attend- 
ing the utterance of a phrase stamps it forever. The emphasis 
of a great orator, or actor, will impress his peculiarity of 
language. * 

53. As regards Elocution, the powers of the voice are 
subservientito the Ear for Cadence. 

The Ear for Cadence is probably a sense partaking both 
of the musical and the articulate ear.* Either^ of these alone, 
in the greatest perfection, with the other deficient, would not 
suffice for the actor or the elocutionist. The fine sense of 
cadence stores the mind with many strains or melodies of 
utterance, which the orator reproduc.es in his oral delivery, 
choosing, if need be, the words that give most scope to the 
melody. 

The purest exercise of verbjal adhesiveness is seen in vocal 
mimicry, which demands the endowments of voice, articulate 
ear, and ear for cadence, with little besides. 

54. Written language appeals to the sense of Arbitrary 
Visible Eoniis. 

Written symbols depend for their adhesiveness on the 
muscular endowment of the eye and its related nerve centres. 
A well-known aid to verbal memory is to write with one's 
own hand what has to be remembered. The effect of this 
is not simply to add a new line of adhesion, the arm and 
finger recollections — although we might remember by these — 
but to impress tjih forms upon the eye, through the concen- 
trated attention of the act of copying. 

55. Short inodes of acquiring languages have been 
often sought ; but there are no ri^es special to language. 
Any undue stimulus of the attention to one thing is at 
the expense of something else. 

Health, regularity, method, the absence of distractions, 
are the conditions favourable to all acquisition ; granting 
these, each mind has a certain amount of adhesive aptitude, 
which may bo distributed in one way or in another, but 
cannot bo added to. ^ language involves a certain definite 
number of adhesive growths, drawing upon the adhesive 
capability to a proportionate degree. What is spent upon 
that must be taken from something else. It will afterwards 
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be seen, that acquisition is ecdhomized by the detection of 
similanB^ ; and this has a special application to the study of 
languages! that are cognate to one another. It is now the 
custom for good teachers of the classical, as well as of the con- 
, tinental, tongues, to lay open the deeper affinities with our 
own, so as thereby to promote the memory of the vocables. 

56. A good verbal adhesiveness is of value in tlie me- 
inory of knowledge or information conveyednnianguage. 

The repetition of speeches, poetry, &c., by rote is an 
exercise of the ^verbal memory. Sir Walter Scott had th's 
power, although doubtless it was greatest where the subject 
inspired his feelings. Macaulay was distinguiMhed by his ver- 
bal meiftory. Such men, by their memory for words, remem- 
bered also the information attached to tho words. In the 
extreme cases of this endowment, the memory of an exposition ‘ 
or discourse is consistent with a total ignorance of tho meaning. J 

RETENTIVENESS IN SCIENCE. 

57. Knowledge, as Science, is liable, in a greater or less 
degree, to be clothed in artificial and uninteresting sym- 
bols, in which guise it has to be held in the mind. 

Familiar and matter-of-fact knowledge may be embraced 
under the sensible and concrete forms of nature : the ris- 
ing of the sun is a phenomenon of visible succession. But 
in Astronomy, the gorgeous march of the heavenly bodies ap- 
pears as a mass of algebraical calculations. 

58. Sciences are divided into Object .Science^,— those 
of external nature, and Subject Sciences, of those relating 
to mind. 

The Object Sciences range between the most Concrete, 
as Natural History, andihe most Abstract, as Mathematics. 

In the more Concrete and Experimental Sciences, as the 
Natural History group (Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, cbc.), 
Geography, Anatomy, Chemistry, Heat, Electricity, — the 
actual appearances to the senses constitute a large part of 
the subject matter; hence in them, the Concrete mind (whose 
starting point is Colour) will be at home. Tho npmber or 
detail of the visible aspects is such as to need this endowment. 
Still, as sciences, they involve genSralization and general 
notions, and cannot be divorced from the arbitrary symbolism 
or machiueiy suited to the high generalities ; hence they may 
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be regarded as the mixed type of Science. The pure ..type is 
seen in the next class. p 

The Abstract Sciences are Mathematics, the mathematical 
parts of Natural Philosophy, much of Chemistry and Physi- 
ology, and the more technical parts of the other Concrete 
Sciences. These, when in* character, are represented to the 
mind by numbers, by line diagrams, by symbols and signs, 
most frequejitly adopted from the alphabet, but united in un- 
familiar and repulsive combinations ; while many of the 
generalities are expressed in ordinary language, but in the 
most abstract terms of language. ' > 

As iricre sense presentation, this machinery is laid hold of 
by the eye for form reposing on the muscular retentiveness of 
vision. It is, as it were, a variety of written language, also 
named orally so as to obtain a concurring hold on the ear. 
The interest of colour is set aside ; the forms have no ajsthetic 
charm. The motive that quickens the natural adhesiveness 
of the eye for forms, must be some extraneous interest. 

That interest is the interest of Truth in its comprehensive- 
ness or generality. This is the inducement to lay up in the 
mind nn interesting forms, and to endure the labour attendant 
on abstract notions and reasonings. 

59. The Subject Sciences, those of Mind proper, an*, 
grounded on self-consciousness, or introspective attention. 

Although the science of mind includes many phenomena 
of an Object character, — namely, the bodily manifestations of 
mind, and the actions of living beings, as prompted by their 
feelings, — ^yet the essential properties of mind are known only 
in each one’s seif-consciousness. 

There being no special medium of observation for the 
phenomena of mind, like the eye, the ear, or the touch, for the 
departments of the object world, we must follow a different 
course in endeavouring to assign th^ special attitude for dis- 
criminating and retaining the sclf-conscious states generally, 

^ 60. The special circumstances favouring the accumu- 
lation of knowledge in regard to mental, or subject states, 
are the Absence, or moderate pressure, of Object regards, 
and Int€;j;est in the department. 

As we cannot appq^l to a positive endowment, a mental 
eye, analogous to the bodily eye for colour, we may sup- 
pose that the waking consciousness, being divided between 
Object and Subject regards, may in each person incline more 
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to one^than to the other. Given a certain native power of 
intellectjttlie direction taken by it, will determine the intellect- 
tual character. If the Object regards are exclusive or over- 
powering, the knowledge of the Subject, as such, will bo at 
its lowest ebb. 

The circumstances favouring the Objective attention can 
be assigned, with great probability, and'tiieir reniission would 
therefore account for the Subjective attention. , Tl^esc objcctivti 
circumstances are, first, great spontaneous muscular activity 
in all its forms, and next, a high development of the senses 
'most allied witi object ‘properties, as sight, touch, and heat- 
ing. Where the forces of the system are profusely determined 
towart^gf bodily energies, the character is rendered pre-emi- 
nently objective ; whereas, not only persons differently con- 
stituted, but the same persons under advancing years, illness, 
and confinement of the energies, are thrown more upon self- 
conscionsness, and exhibit the consequences of this attitude, 
in greater knowledge of the feelings, more sympathy with 
others, and an ethical or moralizing tendency. Again, as re- 
gards the Object senses, a strong susceptibility to colour, or 
to music, or to tactile properties, operates in the direction of 
the object regards ; if these sensibilities are only average, or 
below average, in a mind of great general powers, a large 
share of attention will be given to subject states. On the 
other extreme, great organic sensibility inclines the regards 
to the subject- self. 

61. In order to indicate the medium, or organ, of 
mental study, Eeid and Stewart designated a faculty for 
that purpose,* under the name ' Consciouaness.' Hamil- 
ton spoke of the same power as tlie " Presentative Fa- 
culty ' for Self. 

* Reflexion ’ had beei^ previously used by Locke, to mean 
the source of our knowledge of the Subject world ; the name, 
however, was not well chosen. The word ‘ Consciousness * is 
preferable ; but if consciousness be comprehensively applied 
to the Object as well as to the Subject regards, the qualified 
form ‘ Self-consciousness ’ is still more suitable ; - it is also • 
justified by common usage. 

Hamilton calls the first source of our knowledge* of facts, 
the faculty of Presentation. The Reuses are the Presen- 
ta.tive medium for the object world ; Self-consciousness is the 
Presentation of the subject world. 
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BUSINESS, OR PRACTICAL LIFE. 

62. The Education of the higher Industry, as‘'opposed 
to mere handicraft, varies with the different departments. 
Among the elements involved, we may specify (1) an 
; acquaintance with Material forms and propeii:ies, (2) cer- 
{ tain technical Formalities akin to science, and (3) a prac* 
5 tical knowledge* of Human beings. 

(1) The knowledge of a certain class of natural properties 
is involved in the various industrial* arts , — m Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. This is not essentially distinct 
from scientific knowledge, although differently selected and 
circumscribed. The scientific attribute, generality, is 'not so 
much aimed at, as precision or certainty in the particular 
applications. The steel-worker must liave a minute acquaint- 
ance with the properties of steel; the cotton-spinner must 
know all the shades and varieties of the material. 

(2) The formalities of book-keeping, and the modes of 
reckoning money transactions, are of the nature of arbitrary 
forms, like Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

(3) In many practical departments, as statesmanship, 
oratory, teaching, &c., human beings are the material, and the 
knowledge of them, in the practical shape, is a prime requisite. 
The same knowledge is of avail to the employer of workmen, 
and to the trader who has to negotiate in the market with 
other human beings. 

The comprehensive Interest in the present case is worldly 
means, which is a far higher spur to attention than truth. 
There are special likings for special avocations, -owing to the 
incidents of each suiting diff’erent individualities. Another 
biassing circumstance is the greater honour attached to certain 
professions. 

There is a close relation, in point of mental aptitude, 
between the higher w^alks of material Industry and the Con- 
crete or Experimental Sciences ; and between the formal de- 
partments, as Law and Mathematics. The management of 
human beings would depend upon the aptitude for the sub- 
ject sciences. 

" ACQUISITIONS IN THE FINE ARTS. 

63. Fine Art constructions are intended to give a cer- 
tain species of pleasure, named the pleasure of Beauty, 
Taste, or .Esthetic emotion. 
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Th|5 usually recognized Fine Arts are Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Panting, Poetry, Dramatic display. Refined Address, 
Dancing, Music. Their common end is refined pleasure, 
although their means or instrumentality is difFereiit. They 
are divided between the Eye and the Ear, the two higher 
senses. Poetyy and Acting combine both. 

64. The most general conditions of acquisition in Fine 
Art are (1) Mechanical Aptitude, (2) Adhe^votiess for the, 

. Subject-mattet of the Art, and (3) Artistic sensibility. 

(1) In those Arts where the artist is a mechanical work- 
man, he requires corresponding Active endowments. The 
singer, the actor, the orator, need powers of /oice (atrongth, 
spontatfeity, and the condition that determines alike dis(?rimi- 
nation and retentiveness) : the actor and orator are farther in 
want of corresponding powers of feature and gesture. The 
iustrumental performer of music, the painter, and the sculptor, 
are workers with the hand. The architect and poet ai*e 
exempted from the present condition. 

(2) An adhesiveness for the Subject or Material of the 
Art is of consequence as storing the mind with available re- 
collections and forms. The painter and poet should Jiave 
extensive memories for the pictorial in nature, as mere visiblo 
display, without regard to beauty in the first instance. The 
poet should have, in addition, a mind well stored with, 
vocables, and their melodious and metrical combinations. 
The actor should have an eye and memory for gestures. The 
musician would derive advantage from an adhesiveness for 
sounds as such. 

(3) The Artistic feeling is the guide to the employment of 
these powers and resources, and the motive for concentrating 
attention upon such objects as gratify it. The Artist must 
have a special and distinguishing sensibility for the proper 
effects of his art; projwrtions in Architecture, fine curves 
and groupings in Sculpture, colour harmonies in Painting, 
melody in Music, and so on. To have a large command of 
material, without artistic selection is to fail in the proper 
sphere of art ; a pictorial mind, without essthetic feeling, might 
make a naturalist or a geographer, hut not a painter or a 
poet. The profuse command of original conception^ was ap- 
parent in Bacon, but not a poet’s delicacy in applying them. 

HISTORY AND NARRATIVE. 

\ G5. The successions of events and transactions in 

jhuman life, remembered and related, make History. 
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The adhesion for witnessed or narrated events ja often 
looked upon as a characteristic exhibition of memory. Bacon, 
in dividing human knowledge, according to our faculties, 
assigned History to Memory, Philosophy to Reason, Poetry 
to Imagination. 

I • 

66. Transactions witnessed impress themselves as Sen- 
sations, principally of Sight and of Sound, and as Actions, 
when the S}j^ctator is also an agent. 

A pageant, ceremony, or other pictorial display commends 
itself to the })ictorial memory. Most active demonstrations 
are accompanied, more or less, with effects of sound; human 
agency is usually attended with the exercise of speech. 

ifistorical transactions have an interest with human beings 
generally, although with some more than others. Hence the 
memor}’^ for witnessed events, being the result of a stimulated 
attention, is usually good. 

Sometimes a single transaction is, in its minutest details, 
remembered for life. This is owing partly to the length of 
time occupied in attending to it, partly to the interest excited, 
and partly to the frequent mental repetition and verbal narra- 
tion afterwards. 

67. Transactions narrated obtain tlie aid of the Verbal 
memory. 

A narrative is a complex stream of imagery and language. 
In so far as we can realize the picture of the events, we con- 
nect the succession pictorially ; in so far as we remember the 
flow of words, we retain it verbally. Probably, in most cases, 
the memory is formed now by one bond, now by another ; 
different minds portioning out the recollection difierently 
between the two. 

OUR PAST LIFE. 

68. The complex current of t^ch one’s exi.stence is 
made up of all our Actions, Sensations, Emotions, Thoughts, 
as they happened. 

Our own actions are retained in various shapes. 

(1) Inasmuch as they produce a constantly altered spec- 
tacle about us, they form alliances with our sensations, A 
walk in the country, although a fact of energy or activity, is 
remembered as a series ^>f pictorial aspects. The same is true 
of our executed work ; an artist's finished picture is the em- 
bodiment of his labour for a length of time, and the easiest 
form of remembering it. 
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(21 if we remember actions as such, and apart from the 
correlawe changes of sensible appearance, it is as ideal move- 
ments, for which we have a certain adhesiveness, varying no 
doubt with the motor endowments as a whole. If* we re- 
member an action euiiicicntly to do it again, wo remember it 
also ideally. •We remember onr verbal utterances, partly as 
connected threads of vocal exertion. Still, we rarely depend 
on this single thread. A surgeon may reraeAber how ho 
operated for stone, by his memory of hand movements; but 
the sensible results of the dilibrent stages impress him much 
more, * 

The memory of our feelings or emotions, in their pure 
BubjecU character, as in pleasure and pain, comes under the 
proper adhesiveness of the subject states. Allusion has been 
made to the permanent recollection of states of pleasure and 
pain, as a thing variable in individuals, and of groat import- 
ance in its practical results. It was also remarked that no 
law can be laid down as governing this department, no special 
endowment of sensibility pointed out, except the negation of 
extreme object regards, in a mind of good general retentive- 
ncss. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON RETENTIVENESS. 

69, (1) There is some difficulty in establishing what we 
have named general Retentiveness, seeing that so much de- 
pends on the special organ, and on the interest excited. Still, 
when we encounter a person distinguished as a learner gener- 
ally, with a strong bent for acquisition in all depuT tmeiits — 
bodily skill, languages, sciences, tine arts — w© seem justified in 
representing the case as an example of adhesive power on the 
whole, and not as an aggregate of local superiorities. The 
renowned ‘ admirable Crichton' is a historical example of the 
class. And we find naany men that are almost equally good 
in language and in science, in business and in fine art. More- 
over, the superiority of man over the lower animals is general 
and pervasive, and better expressed by a general retentiveness 
than by the sum of special and local distinctions. 

(2) There can be no question as to the superfor retentive- 
ness or plasticity of early years. We cannot statg with pre- 
cision the comparative adhesiveness of different ages, but from 
the time that the organs are fnlly under command, onward 
through life, there appears to be a steady decrease. The for- 
mation of bodily habits seems to be favoured not solely by 
• nervous conditions, at their maximum in youth, but by mus- 
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cular conditions also ; the growing stage of the nmsc^^s' being 
the stage of easiest adaptation to new movements. ^ 

As regards the mental peculiarities, the earliest periods are 
most susceptible to Moral impressions ; also to Physical habits, 
such as bodily carriage, the* mechanical part of language (pro- 
nunciation), or the use^ of the hand as in drawing. After these, 
come the Verbal memory, and the exercise of the senses in 
Observation,® witli the corresponding pictorial recollections. 
The Generalizing, Abstracting, and Scientific faculties are 
ranch later; Arithmetic, Grammar, Geometry, IJiiysieal Science, 
t^c., begin to be possible from about the tenth year onwaixis. 
Up to fourteen or sixteen, the concrete side of education must 
prevail with the vast majority, although, by that time,*a good 
many abstract elements should be mastered, more especially 
mathematics and grammar. The basis of every aptitude, not 
of a high scientific kindj should be laid before sixteen. 

(3) The limitation of the acquirements possible to each 
person has been repeatedly noticed. There are reasons for 
believing that this limitation has for its pliysical counterpart 
the limited number of the nervous elements. Each distinct 
mode of consciousness, each distinct adhesive grouping, would 
appear to a])]')ropriato a distinct track of nervous communi- 
cations, involving a definite number of fibres and of cells or 
corpuscles ; and iin morons as are the component fibres and 
<3clls of the brain (i hey must bo counted by millions) they 
are still limited ; one brain possesses more than another, but 
all have their limitations. 

It is hardly coi’^-ect to speak of improving the Memory as 
a whole. AVe mify, by devotion to a particular subject, make 
great ficquisitions in that subject; or we may, by habits of 
attention to a certain class of things, remember those things 
better than others ; but the plasticity on the whole, although 
susceptible of being economized, scarcely susceptible of 
being increased. No doubt by leaving the other powers of the 
mind in abeyance — those entering into Reason, Imagination, 
&c. — and by not wasting ourselves in the excitement of the 
feelings, we may determine a certain additional portion of the 
collective mental energies to plastic acquisition ; bujb this is 
still to diyert power, not to tjreate it. 

(4) There is a teynporary adhesiveness^ serving many of 
the occasions of daily ftfe. When we have to follow a direc- 
tion, to convey a message, to answer a question, to put a ^ct 
on record, a few minutes* retention is all that is necessary. 
In such instances, we fulfil the requirements before the pre- 
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TSe ^exfc grade of adhesiveness is represented by the 
snperior'readiness and liveliness of recollection for things that 
have occurred within a few hours or a few days, or perhaps 
months. It is the difference between days, or weeks, and 
years of interval. The things iiro supposed to have gone 
completely oul: of mind, to have been ov\3tlaid by many newer 
impressions ; still wo find that nearness in time makes a great 
difference ; that as our impressions go into the f^ past, with- 
out being renewed, they tend to decay ; that, after a few 
years, extincticui has ccfmo over a great many that were good 
lor a few moiitfis, especially such as were formed late in life. 

AVhat is called crqminlug is a case of temporary adhesive- 
ness. lint the reproach implied in this name attaches more 
to the circumstance that the acquisitions are made by an undue 
pressure and excitement of the brain, which can bo only tem- 
porary, and ends in an exhaustion of the plastic forces. An 
even pace of acquirement, within the limits of the strength, 
is the true economy in the long run. 


CITAPTErv II. 

AGREEMENT— LAW OF SIMILARITY. 

1. Ttfe statement of this law is as fallows : — 

• Present Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emotions 
tend to j'evive their Like among previously oc- 
curring states. 

Contiguity joins toother things that occur together, or 
that are, by any circumstance, presented to the mind at. the 
same time ; as when we associate heat with light, a falling body 
with a concussion. But, in addition to this link of reproduc- 
tive connexion, we find that one thing will, by virtue of simi- 
larity, recfill another separated from it in time, fis when a 
portrait brings up the original. ^ 

The second fundamental property of Intellect, termed 
Consciousness of Agreement, or Similarity, is thus a great 
power of mental reproduction, or a means of recovering past 
mental states. It was recognized by Aristotle as one of the 
links in the succession of our thoughts. 
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2. Similarity, in one form, is implied under Conti’guity. 
When a contiguous bond is confirmed by repeated exer- 
cises, each new impression must recall the total of the past. 

In order that wo may, by repetition, attain an enduring 
idea of the winding of a river, seen from the same point, each 
new view must reinstate the effect of the previous ; -wdiich is 
a species of /"ho' attraction of similarity. In such a case, how- 
ever, the similarity amounts to ideniity, and is never failing 
in its operation. There is no need to.mention what can with 
certainty bo counted on ; hence this condition )f the success of 
contiguous association was tacitly assumed. The cases that 
demand our attention are those where the similarity does not 
amount to identity, and where it may fail to operate : the 
circumstances leading to the failure or the success are then a 
matter of distinct enquiry. 

3. Tlie impediments to the sure revival of the Past, 
through the bond of similarity, are Faintness and Diversity. 

There are cases where a present impression is too Feeble 
to strike into the old-established track of the same impression, 
and to make it alive again ; as when we are unable to iden- 
tify a faint colour, or to recognize a visible object in twilight 
dimness. This forms one department of difficult and doubtful 
re-instatement. The most numerous and interesting cases, 
however, come under the head of Diversity, or likeness accom- 
panied by unlikeness; as when an air is played with new 
variations, or on strange instruments. It will then depend 
upon various circumstances, whether or not wo shall be struck 
with the similarity. 

It will appear, as wo proceed, that there are the greatest 
iudividual differences, in respect of the power of re-instating 
a past experience through similarity, under the obstructions 
caused by faintness and diversity. Tins power would seem 
to follow laws of its own, and not to rise or fall in the propor- 
tion of the Contiguous adhesiveness. As with Contiguity, how- 
ever, so here we find that the facts tally best with the assump- 
tion of a General Powder of attraction for Similars, modified by 
the Local endowments of the Senses. Each intellect would 
seem to be gifted with a certain degree of Similarity on the 
whole, or for things geherally ; such general power being con- 
sistent with special differences, according to the same local 
peculiarities as we have allowed for in Contiguity. These, 
will bo made to appear in the illustration of the workings of." 
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Similarity, first under the disadvantage of Faintness, and 
secondly, •and at greater length, under the obstruction of 
Diversity. 

FEEBLENESS OP IMPRESSION. 

4. Under ft certain degree of Faiqtness, a present iin- 
])ression will be unable to recall the past, even although 
the resemblance amounts to identity. 

When a present impression is very faint or feeble, it is the 
same as no impression ai^alL Nevertheless, wo are interested 
in considering Aie instances, of not unfrequent occurrence, 
where a faint impression is recognized b}’- one man and not by 
anothci*.* Suppose a taste. In the case of a very feeble brine, 
many persons might consider the water quite fresh ; others 
again would discern the taste of the salt ; that is to say, the 
present impression of salt would recall the previous collective 
impression of the taste of salt, and with that the name and 
characters, or the full knowledge of salt; in other words, 
would identlfij the substance. 

(1) Lot us reflect on the mental peculiarity that may be 
supposed to cause the difference. In the first place, we must 
admit that the natural ddlcactj of the sense of Taste might 
vary. We know that all the senses arc subject to individual 
variations of natural acuteness ; the readiest test of the com- 
parative acuteness being the power of Discriminatiou, which 
power also implies a delicate sense of Agreement, as well as a 
special force of Ileientiveness. In the .same way, a delicate 
sense of smell, as in the dog, would show itself in identifying 
very faint odours ; a good ear would make out-fainter impres- 
sions of sound; an eye for colour would recognize a faint shade of 
yellow in what to another eye would seem the absence of colour. 

(2) In the second place, through familiarity, or other 
cause, the previous impression might he more deeply engrained in 
one mind than in another ; as a consequence of which, it would 
start out on a slighter touch of present stimulus. We should 
expect this to happen from the very nature of the case, and 
we know, by abundance of familiar facts, that it does happen. 
The sailor identifies a ship iir the offing, and determines its 
build, sooner than a landsman. 'According as our familiarity 
with spoken language increases,' we idtjjitify the faintest whis- 
per, or most indistinct utterance. It matters not by what 
means the previous impression has been rendered deep and 
§trong, — whether by mere iteration, or by the influence of 
feeling. 


9 
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(3) A third possible source of inequality, in recognizing a 
faint impression, is the habit of attending to the particular 
class of impressions. This may be otherwise described, as 
the acquired delicacy of the sense; by repeated acts of attention 
or concentration of mind, oji any one sense, or any one region of 
things, a habitual concentration is determined, augmenting, by 
so much, the natural delicacy of the sense. Hence all profes- 
sional habiU of regarding some particular objects, render the 
individuals susceptible to the feeblest impression of any one 
of those objects. ^ 

It need not be made the subject of a sep'^rate head, that 
the undistracted condition of the mind at the time, necessarily 
favours the power of making out the identity. A falbconcen- 
tration of the observing powers is supposed in order to do 
justice to the case ; the concentration may, or may not, be 
aided by motives of special interest, or by circumstances that 
excite the nervous energy beyond its ordinary pitch. 

These three conditions, dlfiering in origin or source, have 
one common effect, namely, to give greater strength or inten- 
sity to the previous impression. They may be considered as 
exhausting the local and special aids to the restoration of a 
past state by Similarity, under the disadvantage of feebleness 
in the present or actual stimulus. If we assume, in addition, 
a General Power of Similarity, greater in some minds than in 
others, we seem to exhaust the means of accounting for supe- 
rior power of identification in the case of Feebleness. 

For the sake of clearness, let us repeat the four conditions 
in a summary statement. 

I. General .Powers of Similarity. This is the deep and 
pervasive aptitude, the intellectual gift, good for all classes of 
impressions. 

II. Special and Local Circumstances. 

(1) Katural delicacy or acuteness of Sense. 

(2) The depth or intensity of the previous impression. 

(8) Acquired delicacy, or habitual attention, to a parti- 
cular class of things. 

All these considerations are no less applicable to the means 
of conquering the obstruction of Diversity ; they must, how- 
ever, for that case, be supplemented by a fourth special cir- 
cumstance, to be presently mentioned. 

SIMILARITY IN DIVERSITY— SENSATIONS. 

6. Movements, Feelings of Movement, and Sensations 
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generally, are revived in idea, by the force of partial simi- 
larity, or likeness in difference. 

When a portrait brings to our mind the onginal, it is by 
•virtue of similarity; the differences, between painted canvass 
and a living m^ or woman do not blind ns to the* points of 
likeness. Increase the diversity, however, by dress, attitude, 
^iid by idealizing the features, and the remrfiniag likeness 
•may be insufficient to recall the original ; the diverse circum- 
stances carry the mind a\)jray from the points of similarity. 

As regards Diversity, therefore, the distinctive feature is 
the influence of tlie points of dissimilarity. These, Ly the 
general l^w, have a tendency to call up iluilr like ; and hencc5 
a struggle of opposing infiuencos. A person that we have 
seen only in ordinary costume is painted in military or official 
uniform. Viewing tlio picture, we may he instigated, by 
similarity, in various directions. As a portrait, the picture 
may suggest other portraits, the reviving stroke of similarity 
operating upon the painter’s execution. Or the military 
dress may sugge^st some soldier by proibssion. Lastly, the 
portrait may recall its original by the resemblance of the face. 
Three persons looking at the same portrait may thus be 
moved in three different lines of mental rcsuscif-ation ; and 
to each one there will bo an attraction of likeness in diver- 
sity ; the points of diversity, by their own independent attrac- 
tions, operating as a hindrance to the similarity. Wliichever 
point brings on the recall is tho likeness ; the others are tlio 
nnlikenesses ; and in their efforts to recall theu* own simili- 
tudes, they count for so much dead weight agj^inst the suc- 
cessful identity. 

It is thus apparent that the circumstance special to the 
obstruction caused by Diversity, is the striving of the separate 
features, each for itself, to gtrike the recall. Hence, besides 
the three special circumstances contributing to resuscitation, 
under Faintness, we must now add a fourth — namely, ( t) a 
low or inferior suscej-dihilitij to the points of diversity. 

6. Movements and Feelings of Movement, Before proceeding 
to the Sensations proper, we may advert to the one c»sc of 
movement that furnishes interesting examples of Simijarifcy, 
namely, Articulate movemei^^, or Speech. Any train of 
words presently uttered is liable to r^all previous trains 
containing salient identities, although in the midst of difi’er- 
#nce. In using a particular phrase, or in telling an anecdote, 
ycf are liable to be made aware that we are repeating our- 
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selves. We may trace similarities still farther removeil from 
identity. In uttering the expression ‘ rights of property/ we 
may bo led to remember a famous saying, that ‘ property has 
its duties as well as its rights.* Coincidences of phraseology 
in authors are thus recalled. Pronouncing Campbeirs lines — ’ 

wo linger to survey 

The promis’d joys of life’s unmeasured way, ^ 

we can hardly fail to recall, if we have previously read, Pope’s — . 

wo tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthened ,^ay. 

Verbal similitudes form one powerful link in the resuscitations 
necessary for continuous address or composition. They are 
favoured by all the special circumstances above laid down — 
the verbal or articulate susceptibility, natural and acquired, 
the previous familiarity, and the low susceptibility to the dif- 
ferences between the new and old, which diffei’ences may be 
sometimes in the words, but as often in the sense ; the conse- 
quence being that a regard to meaning or sense is often a 
bar to verbal similitudes being struck, especially those, like 
epigrams or puns, that play upon similarities in the form of 
the word, amidst the greatest discordancies of meaning. 

7. Sensafions of Orcfardc Life. Among the organic sensa- 
tions, there are many cases of the repetition of a feeling with 
new admixtures, and variety of circumstances, all tending to 
thwart the reviving or identifying operation. The same or- 
ganic depression may liave totally different antecedents and 
collaterals. A sliock of grief, a glut of pleasure, a fit of over- 
work, an aebi dental loss of two or three nights* rest, may 
all end in the very same kind of headache, stupor, or feeling 
of discomfort ; but the great difference in the antecedents may 
prevent our identifying the occasions. The derangement 
caused by grief is more likely to i^j^call a previous occasion of 
a similar grief, than to suggest a time of overdone enjoyment; 
the sameness in organic state is, in the case of such a parallel, 
nullified by the repulsion of opposites in the accompanying 
circumstances ; a state of grief does not permit a time of 
pleasure to be recalled and dwelt upon ; the loss of a parent 
at hoBje is not compatible with the remembrance of a long 
night of gaiety abroad. Heuo^ we do not identify the sup- 
posed state of organic depression with all the previous recur- 
rences of the same state ; unless, indeed, a scientific education 
has made us aware of the sameness of the physical effects 
'OBulting from the most dissimilar causes. 
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8. ^aste, A taste may be disguised by mixture witli 
other tastes. Each of the various ingredients tends to recall 
its like, but under more or less obstruction from the others. 
Three or four salts might be dissolved together, to their 
mutual confusion of taste; the owe actually identified would 
be probably tlfe most familiar. Sugar, •common o Jt, alcohol, 

> would be discerned in preference to less common tastes or 
relishes. 

In the different wines, there Is a common clfoci, partly 
of organic sensation, an(> partly of taste ; and this is idontifiea 
in the midst of Aiuch diversity. If a i)ors(*n w(;rc to encoun - 
ter at intervals all the diflerent juices of the grape, in all 
countries, — the varieties, or diversities, would obscure the 
sameness ; the common taste of alcohol would hardly emerge 
under the accessories — sweetness, sourness, tartnoss, and the 
rest; the mind would, at first, fail to identify a sweet and a 
sour liquid as agreeing in alcoholic pungcnc}’. Such an iden- 
tification, however, would sooner or later be oficcted ; and it 
is important to mark the consequences, as representing one of 
the fruits of the operation of similarity. Tho discovery of 
this important point of community in substances so widely 
scattered, and so various in their concrete totalities, was what 
Plato called seeing ‘the one in tho many’ — the discovery of a 
doss ; it was rising to the unity of nature in the midst of her 
diversity. Such discoveries have a twofold value ; they ease 
tho intellectual grasp ; And they enlarge our practical re- 
sources. 

We can carry tho identification, in tlio instance supposed, 
still farther. When the fermentation of malt ivns discovered, 
new liquids were obtained ; and the, distillation of malt and 
various sugary substances added otliors. The same identify- 
ing stroke, obsti’ucted for a time by diflbrences, would ti-ace a 
community in the wine group, the malt liquors, and the dis- 
tilled liquors; the range of coinmunity is now extcndc»l ; 
‘the one’ is found in a larger ‘ many.* The class is liencoforLh 
widened to alcoholic drinks ; the intellect embraces all bj/ a 
single effort ; the needs of practical life, as regards this one 
property, are gratified by a more abundant choice. 

The identification may stretch yet farther. Tlie^ connnon 
fact of stimulating the nervous system, and imparting elation 
to the mental tone^ may be detected iif other substances, as in 
the so-called stimulants — opium, tobacco, tea, lieriip, &c. 

^ There are differences to break through, before arriving ^^J^*** 
point; the power of Similarity may need to be aided by 
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favouring conditions, such as familiarity with the substances 
to be identified ; still, the differences would not long hold out 
against the felt agreement of wine, coffee, tobacco, and opium. 

A S(ipararte illustration for Smell is needless. 

9. Touch. The plurality of effects in tangible objects affords 
scope for recognizing agreement in difference. More especi- 
ally does the combination of the tactile with muscular sensi- 
bility allow of great variety of impressions. 

We identify a wooden surface in every variety of form ; 
we identify the spherical shape in v^triety of surface, and of 
size ; we identify silken, woollen, linen, fabrics by the touch, 
although the texture may be coarse or fine. We .identify 
viscid and powdery substances by their peculiar consistency, 
although the specimens may be disguised by unlike accom- 
paniments. 

In this way we generalize and classify effects of touch, and 
the substances that produce them, however different in other 
points. The classified sensations of Touch, as described 
above (see Touch), nainel}’^, soft touch, pungent touch, plur- 
ality of points, hardness, resistance, t^iotilo form, &c., all suppose 
this operation of identifying the same effect, in tho midst of 
diverse aceoinpanirnonts. Until we have made some progress in 
identification, we cannot be said to hnoiv these various effects ; 
we do not separate them from tho concretes where they first 
appear. If hardness were always accompanied with a fixed 
degree of warmth, we should know only the joint sensation, 
which we sliould recognize as one and not as two. It is by 
identifying the common effect of hardness, under variety of 
temperature, tlrat we possess the idea of hardness by itself. 
Such is an example of the operation of Similarity in the very 
beginnings of our cognitive separation of nature’s concretes. 

10. lieariug. The still greater complexity of effects of 
Sound affords ample scope for seeiifg the like in the unlike. 
Thus, the of a note may be overlaid by varying inten- 
sity, by diflerence of voice or instrument, and so on. In such 
a case, only the good ear will recognize it ; the natural and 
acquired delicacy of the sense of pitch is tested by identifying 
a note heard amidst distracting accompaniments. 

The ^rtLCulate property of sound may be disguised beyond 
tho power of ordinary ^identification. When a person talks 
with indistinct utterance, or with an unaccustomed voice, 
pronunciation and accent, the points of difference overpower 
the articulate agreement ; failing to identify the articulate* 
characters, we fail to understand the speaker. This is a. 
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testing case for the local aids to similarity, namely, the good 
articulate ear, and the indifference or low sensibility to 
effects of cadence, which are felt by the ear for elocution or 
oratory. A provincial brogue, unfamiliar to us, always 
renders a speaker more or less uniiitelligibld ; in other words, 
the diversity "of accent drowns the cinmnunity of articula- 
tion. We might have, as a converse instance, the eai* for 
cadence so acute as to identify a very disguised jfbovincialism 
of accent. 

In listening to a continuous musical piece or air, vvo 
identify the piece, or we do not. A bad ear, end little pre- 
vious familiarity, would account for the fiilure ; the obstruc- 
tion be&g increased by a strong susceptibility for instrumental 
and other particularities apart from the character of the piece. 
Also, we may identify the key, although the piece be new ; 
wo may identify the style of the composer ; or we may trace a 
certain ethical character — the gay, the solemn, the pathetic, 
the melancholy. 

Continuous spoken address is diversified by cadence, as 
already remarked, and by all the arts of elocution, as well as 
by the visible accompaniments of gesture. Tlie hearer may 
incline, by preference, to one class of oifects, being compara- 
tively insensitive to the others ; and the course of the identifi- 
cation will alter accordingly. Our easy understanding of 
every-day speech is owing to the uniformity of all the accom- 
paniments of voice, pronunciation, cadence, and gesticulation ; 
if til esc accompaniments are altered, as when wo listen to 
strangers, or foreigners, the diversity cloinis the perception of 
the articulate sameness. * •* 

Our memory for language spoken is a mixture of articu- 
late and auditory recollections ; the car counting for more 
than the voice. The occasions for tracing similarity in diver- 
sity, among verbal train®, are innumerable. When another 
person is speaking, we are affected through the ear, and are 
reminded of previously heard sayings, more or less similar 
according to the circumstances. We detect resembling phrases, 
and styles, in different speakers ; we are reminded of past 
occasions when the same forms were used by the same or by 
other persons. We generalize mannerisms and pe^juliarities 
in each person that we are accustomed to listen to, and assign 
characteristics in accordance therewith. 

The great diversifying accompaniment in language is the 
• meaning or subject matter. A mind intently regarding the 
•Bease will be less apt to dwell upon the phraseology ; the 
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saggcstiveness will bo for moaning and not for words. ‘ And, 
conversely, a small regard to meaning, and an acute apprecia* 
tion of words, will make the mind keenly alive to similarities 
of phrase in spite of disparity of sense. 

11. SigM. We identify under difference of shade ; 

which leads to the classifying of colours, as klucs, yellows, 
reds, &c. When a colour is intermediate, or on the margin 
between tw^ principal colours, we may identify it with cither 
the one or other, according to the circumstances. Wo gene- 
ralize the peculiar effect of lustre, a^s seen in many different 
situations, — in the pebbly brook, the coatingipf varnish, the 
brilliant surface of jet black, the polished niarhle, the liuman 
eye. It requires a higher stretch of Similarity to identify with 
those the sparkle of solar reflection from broken surfaces. 

Combinations of Colour with visible Form and Size, are 
identified now on one feature, now on another. We identify 
a common colour, or shade of colour, through all changes of 
form and magnitude ; such identiiication being our notion, or 
idea, of that colour. A deep susceptibility to colour will make 
us perceive delicate agreements, as well as dificreuces, and 
enlarge our fund of these distinct notions of shades of colour. 
It is by consciousness of agreement, that we recognize a colour 
according to its precise shade, a.nd not merely according to its 
generic class — red, blue, orange, &c. 

To identify visible forms in the midst of differences of 
colour and dimensions, is to classify and generalize the forms of 
natural bodies. We discern a common effect in all the bodies 
called round, or oval, or triangular. We identify less sym- 
metrical forms that recur in nature and in art — the egg-shape, 
heart-shape, pear-shape, &c. The resemblances arc generally 
obvious ; sometimes they arc obscure, as in many of the 
descriptive- comparisons in Botany and in Anatomy. Deep 
identities of form would be soonest |,rrived at by minds little 
sensitive to colours. 

Under arbitrary and symbolical forms, we have the case 
of deciphering handwriting. The perception of alphabetical 
identity is sometimes difficult; and the difficulty is aggravated 
if there be great symmetry or proportion in other respects. 
An elegant indistinct hand is often the most illegible of any. 
The best •decipherer would be a person susceptible to the 
alphabetic distinctions, ^nd wholly unsusceptible to regularity 
and symmetry. 

Visible forms, linked together, enter into our recollections 
of Language. We may trace similarities of phrase through 
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the as well as through the ear. The suggestive force of 
a eentenco uttered is greatly increased by writing it down and 
exhibiting it to the eye. 

So, visible forms artistically pleasing are idcnciiicd on that 
ground, by the artist, although -Uiore should not be either 
mathematical •symmetry or litoral agiieoment. 'FLe strong 
, sense of the mathematical, the regular, or tho literal, might 
be a hindrance to artistic invention geimrally. * • 

A scene of nature is to tho eye a mixed and complicated 
eiBPect, suggesting to different minds different coinparisors, 
according to siifcccptibility and to previous cxi>criencc. The 
same is true of any varied spectacle, as a pageant o: j)roccssion. 
We bate only to ring tho changes on the several circum- 
stances, positive and negative, that favour a particular recall, to 
exhaust all the varieties of individual characters. Tite mental 
preference for form, or for colour, for symmetrical Ibrins, for 
artistic effects, will each operate charaeh'ristically u[/on the 
course of the identiheation. 

Under Siglit, finally, wo may mention visible movements. 
Notwithstanding diversity ot accompanying eireumsiances, 
w(^ trace identity, and form classes, among rectilineal move- 
ments, circular movements, elliptical movements, 2 )cndulums, 
waves, waterfalls, and so on. 'ihie more complex movements 
of animals are reduced to identical modes — tho walk, gallop, 
trot, shamble, of quadrupeds; also tho peculiar flight of dif- 
ferent species of birds. The gait of human beings is a part 
of their character, and is identified in the midst of other dif- 
ferences. Once more, a visible movement is identified witli a 
resembling form in still life, as the rainbow V^th a j^rojectile ; 
a falling body with a crushing weight. 

12. Effects cornnum to the Senses gcneralhj, AUhough there 
is a generic and fundamental difference of feeling between one 
sense and another, as b^ween touch and smell, hearing rjnl 
sight, yet wo identify many common etiects. Tiius f he (diarne* 
teristic called ‘ pungency ’ applies to tastes and to smells alike, 
and is not inappropriate when describing Touch, llearijig*, or 
Sight. In all the senses, we identify tho ploasiug* and the 
painful, and the different modes of acute and massive. The 
feeling of warmth is identified with eficcts of vision^ mention 
is made of warm colours. By a farther stretch, we speak of 
warm emotions, a cold nature, a bitfer nq^eutaiiee, a sweet 
disposition. These last, however, pass into the region of 
metaphor and poetry, where resemblances are purposely 
.multiplied on slight pretexts. 
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CONTIG UOUS AGGREGATES — CONJUNCTIONS. 

13. First, Objects affecting a Plurality of Senses. 

Two things may agree to the touch, and differ to the 
sight ; or agree to thd sight, and differ to the taste or smell. 
Nevertheless, the difference need not necessarily blind us to 
the similarities. We identify the heavy metals on the point 
of weight, although they are unlike in appearance ; we iden- 
tify the metallic lustre, amid variety^ of colour, weight, and 
other differences, including in one case the difrerence of liquid 
and solid. Still, if some one feature of diversity were very 
alluring, as the glitter of the diamond, we should not"* proceed 
to identify the crystalline form, or the specific gravity, until 
our admiration of the more startling quality were exhausted. 

14, Secondly, Aggregates of associated properties and 
uses. 

No one object in nature discloses the whole of its charac- 
teristics as it appears in stillness and isolation. A Hint is not 
fully known, until we manipulate it, for hardness, brittleness, 
and the lest. Our knowledge of each object is therefore a 
compound of its permanent aspects, and of its possible aspects, 
under certain operations. A hammer is not completely knowi» 
till it is seen in action; a wcather-cock must be observed 
turning with the wind. 

In such cases, likeness may bo accompanied with great 
diversity. Things widely different in their mere sensuous 
appearance maj be identical in their uses ; and things widely 
different in their uses may be identical in their appearance. 
Take the first case — diversity in appearance, wdth identity in 
use. A rope is in appearance very unlike two bevelled tooth 
wheels working into one another, bltt it may serve the same 
end of communicating movement from one revolving axle to 
another, 

A still more remarkable instance of diversity of appear- 
ance, in company with identity of use, is seen in the Prime 
Movers. It is easy to identify human force with animal 
force ; a *difference so small could be got over by the most 
ordinary intellect in seijrch of a mechanical power. A water- 
fall is a much less obvious comparison • it would demand a 
considerable, stretch of identifying faculty concentrating itself 
on the point of mechanical fece. Still farther removed in * 
sensuous aspects is the power W the wind. It is not recorded* 
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under what circumstances the human mind extended its grasp 
to these less apparent sources of motive power; but wo 
happen to bo fully acquainted with the discovery of the 
greatest of them all ; and can produce it as a highly illustra- 
tive example of the workings of Similarity in Diversity. To 
the common* eye, steam, or vapour, “suggested nothing but 
fleecy tenuity ; it seemed the farthest remove f^om anything 
that could exert moving power. Doubtless, the forcing up of 
the lid of a boiling kettle was a familiar fact, but this fact did 
not suggest as a parallA the other sources of moving power ; 
the likeness ^as shrouded by too many circumstances of 
unlikencss. The special conditions of such ari identiheati^m, 
in the mind of Watt, wore his ])revious of mechanical 

properties, the habit of directing his mind to those on all 
occasions, and tbe negative peculiarity ot indiflerenco to mere 
sensuous aspects as such. To these, wo must probably add 
tho general power of Similarity in an unusnal degree ; an 
assumption necessary when we consider the number of suc- 
cessful fetches made by him, as compared with otlier men of 
like education, pursuits, and liabits. 

In the class of Mineral bodies, wo have the concurrence of 
many attributes in each individual, some sensible and j)er- 
manent, others exj^erimental and occasional. If we take the 
group of metals, we find a ce^rtain number easily identified ; 
the dilferences, although considerable, do not overpower tho 
marked sameness in appearance and in specific gravity. But 
when Sir Humphrey Davy suggested that metals were locked 
up ill soda, potash, and lime, the identiiic^tipn was opposed 
by everything in tho sensible appearance ; itf proceeded upon 
associated properties, and remote relationships, appieciatcd 
only by the intellect. An identity had already been struck, 
and a class formed, among the bodies termed salts ; it was 
also known that many (M these are composed of an acid and 
the oxide of a metid ; such are sulphate of {Ki:lde of iron, 
nitrate of oxide of silver; others consist of iiii acid and nn 
alkali, as sulphate of soda, nitrate of jjotash. Thus, tiie neu- 
tral salts, as a whole, being so fai* analogous as to suggest a like 
constitution, while an oxide of a metal and an alkali served 
an identical function in neutralizing the acid, th« ^thought 
came across the mind of Davy, tlmt^he allcalias are oxnies^ of 
metals ; a flash of insight that he had the skill and good for- 
tune to verify. This was bunting out nature’s similarities in 
the deepest thickets of concealment. 

• The progress of science to the Vegetable world would 
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reveal the operation of the principle before ns, in strikiiig oat 
deep identities in superlicial diversities. In the first classifi- 
cations of plants, the more obvious feature of size took hold 
of the attention ; the Trees of the Forest, wore marked off 
from the Shrubs, and the Flowers. The great step made by 
Linnaeus, consisted in tracing identity in less conspicuous 
parts of the plant, the organs of fructification ; under which the 
largest trees *'anci the smallest shrubs were brought together. 

Botany presents other examples. Thus, Goethe saw in 
the flower the form of the entire plan!; ; the circular arrange- 
ment of the petals of tlie C(n*olla was paralleldni by the cork- 
screw arrangement of the leaves round the stem. So, Oken, 
in the leai*, identified the plant ; the branchings of the veins 
of a leaf are, in fact, a miniature of the entire vegetable, with 
its parent stern, branches and ramilications. 

In the Animal Kingdom, wc might quote many deep 
fetches of Similarity. The lirst suiiorticial classification of 
animals according to tlieir element, — animals of the land, the 
water, and the air, has since been traversed by other classifi- 
cations founded on deep community of structure ; the bat has 
been detached from birds, and the seal, whale, and porpoise 
from fishes. More pointed still, as iJlustratiug tho power of 
a few select minds to detect similarities unapparent to the 
multitude, is the discovery of the deej) identities in the 
vertebrate skeleton, termed Jiomologios. The first suggestion 
of them is attributed to Oken, a mnn remarkable for this 
species of intellectual penetration. Walking one day in a 
forest, he came on the blanclied skull of a deer, lie took it 
up, and while examining the anatomical arrangements, there 
flashed upon him the identity between it and the back bone ; 
the skull, he said, was lour vertebra) distorted by tlie expanded 
cerebral mass and the development of the face. It is strange 
that this similarity should not have^ been first struck out in 
the case of the fishes, where the deviation of the head from 
the spine is smallest. To see it in the quadruped, was to 
work at a far greater disadvantage. But Oken was a man, 
not merely gifted with large powers of analogical discovery, 
or, as one should say, general Power of Similarity; he was, 
by tlie bejit of his mind, an analogy- hunter ; he studiously set 
himself to look at thin^^s in diverse aspects, so as to detect 
new analogies. No man ever suggested so many identities 
of that peculiar class ; although only a small number, perhaps 
not above half a dozen, have bpen found to hold upon farther 
examination. 
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•Sho homologies of the vetebrate series of animals, whose 
discovery and exposition enter into Comparative Anatomy, 
consist in showing the deep correspondence of parts super- 
ficially unlike; the upper arm of man, the fore leg of the 
quadruped,, the wing of the bird, the anterior fi a of the fish. 

SUCCESSIONS. * 

15. The natural successions have been faieady con- 
sidered unclci* Cycle, Evolution, and Cause and Eftect. 
In all of them, then* is scope for Identification ia the 
midst of difrefciice. 

OijoIg* The chief natural phenomena of cycle, the day 
and the year, ai’e too obviously alike not to be identified ; the 
differences are insignificant as compared with the agreements. 
In the rising and setting of the stars, there is a point of simi- 
larity that may have been long unobserved, the constancy of 
tmgle in the same latitude, the angle being the co-latitude of 
the place. Besides being an unobvious fact, there arc two 
disguising unlikenesscs in the insing and setting of the stars 
in the same place ; namely, the height reached by tliem, and 
the change of the time of rising throughout the yeai\ The 
cycles of the planets would bo easy to trace in the superior 
planets, not so in Mercury and Venus. 

The cycles of human affairs are sometimes apparent, 
but often obscure. Writers on the Philosophy of His- 
tory have remarked a sort of vibratory tendency in human 
societies, or a transition between two extremes, as from 
asceticism to licence, from severity of taste to, laxity, from con- 
servation to innovation. * 

Evolution, The successions of Evolution are typified, 
and principally constituted, by the growth of living beings. 
Each plant and animal, in the course of its existence, pre- 
sents a series of phases, *and, as respects these, we discover a 
similarity in different individuals and species. The depart- 
ment, called Comparative Embryology, traces identities in 
'the midst of wide diversities. Again, the mental evolution of' 
' human beings is a subject of interesting comparison. 

Cause and Effect. Causation is the name for the total pro- 
ductive forces of the world, and, as these are co»iparatively 
few in number, but wide in their ctstribufcion, and often dis- 
guised in their operation, the ingenuity of man has long been 
exercised in detecting the hidden similarities. An example 
will show the nature of the dijQaculties and the means of con- 
quering them. The burning of coal, and the rusting of ir<jn, 
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show to the eye nothing in common except the fact of change. 
No mere force of Similarity, however aided by the ordinary 
favouring conditions, positive and negative, could have de- 
tected the deep community of these two phenomena. Other 
phenomena had to be interposed, having relations to both, in 
order to disclose the likeness. The experiments’ of Priestley 
upon the red oxide were the intermediate link. Mercury, 
when burned^i becomes heavier, being convened into a red 
powder, l)y taking up material from tlie air, which can be 
again driven off by heat, so as to reproduce the metallic sub- 
stance. Thus, while the act of combustion of i\^e mercury has 
a strict resemblance to the burning of coal, the resulting 
change on the substance could suggest the rusting of iron, the 
only difference being the time occupied. Py such intermediate 
comparisons, the general law of oxidation has been gradually 
traced through all its entanglements. 

If not the grcatc^st known stretch of identifying genius, 
the example most illustrious frdm its circumstances was the 
discovery of universal gravitation. Hero the appearances 
were, in the highest degree, uiitavourable to identification. 
Who could see anything in common between the grand and 
silent march of the moon and the planets round the heavens, 
and the fall of unsupported bodies to the ground ? A pre- 
paratory process was necessary on both sides. Newton, by 
studying the planetary motions as a case of the composition 
of forces, resolved them each into two; a tendency in a straight 
line through space, and a tendency to the sun as a centre. He 
thus had clearly before him the fact, that there was an attraction 
of the planets to j^lia sun, and of the moon to the earth. This 
was the preparation on one side. On the other side, he medi- 
tated on the various phenomena of falling bodies, and, putting 
away as irrelevant the accidental circumstances and interests 
that engross the common mind, he saw in these bodies a 
common tendency of the nature of attraction to the earth’s 
surface, or rather the earth's centre. Viewed in this light, 
the phenomenon was closely assimilated to the great effect 
of Solar attraction, which he had previously isolated ; and we 
are not to be surprised that, in some happy moment, the two 
flashed together in his mind. Even after the preparatory 
shapings orf both sides, the strobe of identification was a re- 
markable fetch of similarity ; the attendant disparities were 
still great and imposing; and we must suppose that the 
mind of Newton was distinguished no less by the negative 
condition of inattention to the vulgar and sensuous aspects, 
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thau absorption in tke purely dynamical aspect, of the 
phenomena. 

RBASONINC AND SCIENCE IN GENERAL, 

16. The Generalizing power ©f the mind, already seen 
to be a mode*bf Similarity, culminates in Science, and is 
designated under the names Abstraction an^ I^asoning. 

The example just quoted, and others previously given, 
exhibit Similarity at wojk in scientiiic disco ver3^ Still, it is 
desirable to give a more complete view of the relations of 
science to the iaentifying faculty. The chief scientific pro- 
cesses ve these four — Observation, Definition, Induction, ’ 
Deduction ; the first is the source of the indiviuual fauts, and f 
depends on the senses ; the three last relate to the generalities, : 
and are all dependent on the intellectual force of Similarity. { 

I. Glass ifioation^ Abstraction^ Generalhation of Notions or 

Concepts, General Names, Definition. These designations all 
refer to the one operation of identifying a number of things 
on some point, or property’’, which property is finally em- 
bodied in language by the process called Definition. The 
start is given by an identifying operation, a perception of 
likeness or community in many things otherwise diverse. 
In watching the heavenly bodies, the early astronomers dis- 
covered a few that moved steadily through the fixed stars, 
and made the circle of the heavens in longer or shorter 
periods. Tho bodies identified and brought together on 
this common ground, made a class, as distinguished from 
a mere confused aggregate. The mind, »efiecting on the 
things so classified, attends to their similarity, and en- 
deavours to leave out of view the points of dissimilarity ; 
this is the long-disputed process of abstraction ; the common 
attribute or attributes is called tho abstract idea, the notion, 
ov the concept When a name is applied to the things e7)m- 
pared. Because of their agreement or community, it is a 
general name, as ‘ planet.’ And when we are farther desirous 
of settlmgriby the help of language, the precise nature and 
limits of the common attribute, the result is a definition. A 
planet would now be defined as ‘ a body circulating around 
the sun as its centre, in an orbit nearly circulif^.’ (On 
Absteaction, see Chap, v.) • 

II. Conjoined properties generalized. General Affirmations, 
Propositions, Judgments, Laws of Nature, Induction. In Ab- 
straction, a single isolated property, or a collection of proper- 
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ties treated as a unity, is identified and generalized ; ^nder 
Induction, a conjunction, union, or concurrence of two distinct 
properties is identified. A proposition contains two notions 
bound together by a copula. ‘Heat’ is the name of one 
general property or notioei; ‘expansion’ is the name of a 
second notion ; the proposition ‘ heat expands bodies,’ is a pro- 
position uniting the two properties in an inductive generality, 
or a law of nature. Here, too, the prime requisite is the 
identifying stroke of Similarity. One present instance of the 
concurrence of heat with increase of l-ulk, may recall by simi- 
larity other instances ; the mind, awakened ^by the flash of 
identity, takes note of the concurrence, looks out for other 
cases in point, and ventures (rightly or wrongly) to tiflirm a 
general law of nature, connecting the two properties. 

All the difficulties and the facilities connected with the 
working of Similarity may bo found attending these inductive 
generalizations. There is one noticeable circumstance special 
to the case. That two things or two properties affect us to- 
gether, excites no attention at first; we are so familiar with 
such unions that we take little note of the fact. It is, how- 
ever, a point of some importance to know wliether two things, 
occurring together, do so merely by accident, or by virtue of 
some fixed attachment keeping them always together; for, in 
the first case, the coincidence is of no moment, while in the last 
case, it is something that we may count on and anticipate in 
the future. Now, the real problem of inductive generalization 
consists in eliminating the regular and constant concurrences 
from the casual and inconstant. It is the identifying stroke 
of Similarity that is the means of rousing us to the constant 
concurrences ; these repca.t themselves while other things 
come and go, and the repetition is the prompting to suspect 
an alliance, and not merely a coincidence. 

The favouring conditions of mind for scientific induction 
are the conditions, positive and negative, of the scientific intel- 
lect on the whole. G eneral Power of Similarity being supposed, 
the special circumstances are, susceptibility to symbols and 
forms ; the previous familiarity with the subject matter ; the 
scientific interest ; and the absence of the purely sensuous and 
concrete regards. Such are unquestionably the intellectual 
features of the greatest scientific geniuses, the men whose lives 
are a series of discoveries. 

Some conjunctions are obvious ; as light and heat with the 
sun’s rays. Others are less obvious, but yet discernible, with- , 
out any artificial medium ; such are the signs of weather 
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seasons and crops^ the pointing of the loadstone to the north, 
many of the causes of agreeable and disagreeable sensation 
and of good and ill health, the influences of national prosperity. 
A third class demand artificial media and aids, as Kepler's 
laws, and the law of refraction of light, which could not have 
been discoverecl without the inter v^entidn of numerical and 
•geometrical relations. 

111. Deduction, Deductive Inference^ llatiocin^ion, Appli- 
caiiun or Extension of Inductions^ Syllogism. When an Induc- 
tive generality has been Established, the application of it to 
new cases is called Deduction. Kepler’s laws were trained 
upon the six planets ; they have been deductively applied to 
all that have since been discovered. The law of gravity was 
deductively applied to explain the tides. 

Deduction also is a process of identification, by the force 
of Similarity. The new case must rcsemhle the old, otherwise 
there can be no legitimate application of the law. Newton, 

. by an inductive identification, detected, among transparent 
bodies, a conjunction between combustibility and high refract- 
ing power; the oils and resins bend light much more than 
water or glass. He then, by a farther stroke of identification, 
bethought himself of the diamond, the most refracting of all 
known substances ; the deductive apidication of the law 
would lead to the inference that it was composed of some 
highly combustible element ; which afterwards w'as found to 
be the case. 

The Deductive process appears under two aspects ; a prin- 
ciple may be given, and its application to fact^ sought for ; or 
a fact may be given, and its principle sought for. In both, 
the dii^covery is made by the force of Similarity, When the 
law of definite proportions was first promulgated, an un- 
bounded range of applications lay before the chemist; which 
was the carrying out of tllb principle deductively. 

Seasoning by Analogy. This is a mode of reasoning that 
bears upon its name the process of Similarity ; the Ikct, how 
ever, being that in it the similarity is imperfect, and the con 
elusion so much the less cogent. When we examine a sample 
of wheat, the production of the same soil, and infer that the 
rest will correspond to the sample, we make a rigkl induc- 
tion ; there being an identity of natiire in the material or 
kind. But when we reason from wheat to the other cereals, 
|the similarity is accompanied with diversities, and the rea- 
koning is then precarious and only probable ; such is reasoning 
pby Analogy. Thus, there is an analogy, not an identity, bo- 

io 
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tween waves of water and waves of air as in sound ; between 
electricity and tbe nerve force ; between the functions, bodily 
and mental, of men and of the inferior animals ; between the 
family and the state ; between the growth of a living being 
and the growth of a natiob. These analogies are struck out 
by the intellectual power of Similarity ; they are useful when 
no closer pp-raPelism can be drawn. ^ 

17. The scientific processes, named Induction and 

Deduction, correspond to what i© called the REASON, or 
the Eeasonirig faculty of the mind. ^ 

The name Reason is used in a narrow sense, corresponding 
to Deduction, and also in a wider sense, comprising toth De- 
duction and Induction. To express the scientific faculty in its 
fulness, the process called Abstraction would have to be taken 
along with Reason in the wider sense. What is variously 
termed by Hamilton the Elaborative or Discursive Faculty, 
Comparison, the Faculty of Relations, Thought (iu a peculiar 
narrow sense), includes the aggregate of processes now de- 
scribed as entering into the operations of science. It has 
just been seen, that the working of Similarity renders an 
adequate account of the principal feature in all these opera- 
tions, although, to complete the explanation, there still re- 
mains a circumstance to be brought forward under the head 
of the Constructive operations of the Intellect. 

BUSINESS AND PRACTICE. 

18. Of Pvabtical discoveries, some are due to observa- 
tion and trial ; others are the extension or application of 
known devices, through the perception of Similarity. 

The first discovery of a lever, a pump, or a boat, could 
be made only by a stumbling and tentative method ; acci- 
dent alone could disclose the advantage of these imple- 
ments. But the extension, to new cases, of machinery once 
discovered, proceeds on the identifying stroke of Similarity, 
sometimes in the midst of great dissimilarity. Among early 
nations, we find few indications of discoveries by this last 
method <5 the mechanical knowledge of the Egyptians, or of the 
Chinese, would seem io bo all of tentative or experimental 
origin. In modern invention, however, we can trace the 
workings of great intellectual force of Similarity. It is emi- 
nent in the career of Watt. His * governor balls’ is a wondeiv 
ftil stroke of intellectual grasp ; it was not a mechanical tenta- 
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ti\re ; it was not even the extension of a device already in 
existence. The similarity lay deeper ; ho wanted to institute 
a connexion between the increase or diminution of a rapiii 
.rotatory movement and the opening and shutting of a valve ; 
and he was so fortunate as to recafl the^ situation pf bodies 
dying off by centrifugal force, where the distance from the 
ifentro varies slightly according to the change #1 f^/eod. No 
•other apposite parallel has ever been suggested for the same 
situation; and the device once thought of has been carried 
out into many different applications. His suggestion of the 
lobster-jointed pipe, for conveying water across the bottom of 
the Clyde, was another pure fetch of similarity. 

The device of carving a mould and impressing it upon 
any number of separate tilings, goes back to a high antiquity ; 
as we SCO in coins. One of its many extensions is the art of 
Printing. 

The common water pump, discovered by experiment, was 
tninsmutcd into the air pump. The water- wheel is the proto- 
type of the ship’s paddle. The screw-propeller is an exten- 
sion of the vanes of the windmill. 

In the administration and the forms of business, something 
must first be devised by trials, or suggested by accident; the 
further extension is a purely intellectual process. The or- 
ganization of masses of men to act together began, doubtless, 
in the necessities of war ; repeated trials showed that there 
must be a chief or superior head, with subordinate grades of 
eommand. The machinery once suggested is extended to all 
other organizations of large bodies, as for fijiblic works, 
manulactures, 

The arts of book-keeping, including the employment of 
printed forms and schedules, have been gradually made to 
permeate all departments of business. 

The art of Fersuasion if greatly dependent on the attrac- 
tive force of Similarity. The orator has to make out an iden- 
tity between his end and the views, opinions, and motive 
forces of his hearers; and such identity may be very nmcii 
t^clogged and disguised. If he has to address an assembly ot' 
Imen of wealth, he must reconcile his aims with the rights anti 
interests of property. Now, all reconciliation proceeds bn the 
S^rception of points of agreement, real of supposed ; lienee a 
»ind fertile in discoveries of identification is so fiir fitted for 
Ml© task of persuasion. Barkers speeches abound in these 
Ip^kes of discernment. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMPARISONS AND LITERARY ART. 

19. A large department of invention, more especially 
in Literature, consists in striking out similitudes, among 
things different irf kind, yet serving to ~ illustrate each 
other. , 

Of the Figures of Speech, one extensive class is denomi-. 
natod Figures of Similarity, including the Simile, Metaphor, 
Personification, Allegor^^, &c. These are called Figures, be- 
cause they proceed upon some likeness of f vrm in difference 
of subject. When we compare the act of eating in a man and 
ill a dog, the comparison is real, literal, a comparison in kind ; 
when we talk of digesting and ruminating knowledge, the 
comparison is illustrative or figurative. Since the origin of lite- 
rature, many thousands of such comparisons have been struck 
out ; every great literary genius has contributed to the stock ; 
the profusion of Shakespeare being probably unmatched. 

These illustrative comparisons are of two kinds, depending, 
for their invention, on difierent mental conditions. Of the first 
kind are those that render an obscure subject clearer, as when 
we compare the heart to a force pump, the lungs to a bellows, , 
and business routine to a beaten track. The expositor of 
difficult subjects and doctrines avails himself, as far as his in- 
tellectual reach will go, of such illustrative similitudes. They 
are numerous in Plato. Among the moderns, Bacon is con- 
spicuous for both the number and felicity of bis illustrations. 
Some have b^ecome household words. His ‘ Essay on Delays’ 
may be referred to, as exemplifying his profuse employment of 
similes. 

The invention of such similes is a pure intellectual effort 
of Similarity. They suppose previous acquaintance with tlic 
regions whence they are drawn, an acquaintance terminating 
in deep or vivid impressions, enhanced by a sensibility for 
the material of them. 

The other class comprehends those serving for ornament, 
or emotional effect ; as when one naan is extolled as god-like, 
another compared to the brutes. Here the likeness involves 
a coiaftion emotion, with or without intellectual similitude. 
For their invention, xi deep emotional susceptibility must be 
combined with the force of intellect. He that would command 
similitudes illustrative of a pathetic situation, must have often 
been pathetically moved in actually contemplating the original 
objects of comparison. 
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An unlearned genius like Bunyan knows the commoner 
appearances of nature, the experience of iiie mind open to 
every one, the more familiar aspects of society and manners, 

^ and the compass of religious doctrine. Out of those materials, 
Bunyan drew his similes and his allegories ; being favoured 
by a special sus^ieptibility to the concrete world of sense, by 
.strong emotions superadding an element of in1('r(*st to a 
greater or less number of objects, and, wo musli sfij)poso also, 
by large general power of Similarity. 

Shakespeare, without ibeing learned, had more reading than 
Banyan. Still Ips resources were to a great degree personal 
observation, and common things. His glances around him 
impressed the things on his mind with a force out of all }a*opor- 
tion to the attention that bo could have given them. Natural 
scenery, natural objects, human character', his own mind, 
society and its usages, were absorbed by him, as material for 
his identifying and constructive faculty. He had a moderate 
knowledge of books, which extended his sphere of allusion to 
foreign scenes, and to the incidents and personalities of tlie 
ancient world ; and his study of the subject of one play gave 
him a stock of allusive references to be employed incidentally 
in the others. 

Bacon had an eye for the concrete world about him, but 
his mental attention was divided between this and book study 
in philosophy, scholarship, politics, and law. His sphere of 
similitudes has a corresponding compass. 

Milton also had tho concrete eye for the real world, ti 
poet's interest in nature, and a vein of emotion that gave spe- 
cial impressiveness to whatever was large, vtifet, unbounded, 
mysterious in its immensity. He likewise had very groat 
stores of reading, and had absorbed the scenes and pictures of 
remote countries and times. 

Literary comparisons#being expressed in language, are 
very much subject to verbal conditions. The associations 
with words concur to bring some forward, and to keep othc! > 
back. A great poet needs verbal profusion, as well as pic- 
torial BUggestiveness. 

THE FINE ARTS IN GENERAL. 

20. The intellectual power of* tracing similarity in 
diversity is most conspicuous in Poetry and the Literary 
Art. It may enter, in some degree, into Painting, Sculp- 
Uire, Architecture, and Design. But, as regards th(i^ 

,r 
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effusive arts — Music, Elocution, Stage-display, Dancing, 
and the graces of Demeanour — the mental endowment even 
of the greatest genius has but little that is purely intel- 
lectual ; the elements are — Sensibility, and the compass . 
and power of the Organs* engaged. 

What has been said under the foregoing head is sufficient 
for the Poetical Art. In Painting, it is conceivable and likely' 
that the resources of the artist should bo aided by a far-reacli- 
ing power of Similarity ; in recalling scenes to select from, and 
combine, he draws upon his past experience- brought up by 
the force of likeness in unlikeness ; althougli his final appro- 
priation must be governed entirely by his sense ef artistic 
effect. An artist may have great intellectual forces, with only 
a moderate sensibility io the refinements of composition ; in 
other words, great profusion and little taste. It would be 
easy to produce literary artists of this character ; and per- 
haps we may regard Michael Angelo, as a parallel in 
Painting. 

In the other class of Fine Arts, typified by Music, it seems 
unsuitable to appeal to an unusual force of tlie identifying 
faculty. The fine Sensibility is the great requisite ; second to 
which is the endowment of the Active Organ concerned. A 
great musician depends principally on delicate ear for pitch ; 
an elocutionist on the ear for cadence ; an actor superadds the 
eye for gesture and pictorial elements. 

SIMILARITY IN ACQUISITION AND MEMORY. 

21. To wfia-tever extent new acquisitions are the repeti- 
tion of old, there is an intellectual saving. Now, it being 
necessary that the old should be recovered to the view, any 
superiority in the identifying faculty will be apparent in 
diminishing the labour of acquirement. 

^ It is of some importance to remark, that our more 
complicated acquisitions are a kind of patchwork. The 
memory of a scone in nature is the tacking together of pre- 
vious memories. If a pleader, after once reading a brief, can 
remember its contents, the reason is that only a small part is 
new. In geometry, gne demonstration is . so like another, 
that after a certain familiarity with the matter of demonstra- 
tions, the fresh cost to the memory, in each, is very small. 

It is obvious, then, that by a greater reach of the identify- 
ing power, the means and resources of this piecing operation 
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mayvbe extended. The scientific man whoso penetrating 
glance can recognize the smallest identity between something 
fresh and something already known, recovers that portion of 
the past for present use ; while he that is unable to bring 
about the recovery, must learn the whole anew. This is a 
genuine and gften realized distinction .between one intellect 
and another. A mind like Bacon’s, studying Law, would 
make tenfold strides, as compared with one of«av#"age endow- 
ment. 

The value of methocl, order, uniformity of plan, in aiding 
memory, is wholly explicable on the principle of making one 
acquisition ser^ for a great many occasions. When things are 
always put in the same places, we have only to form one local 
tie in our memory of each ; whereas, if tools and utensils are 
put away at random, there must be either a distinct local ad- 
hesion, or the trouble of a search as often as any one is used. 


CHAPTER III 

COMPOUND ASSOCIATION. 

1. Associations, separately too weak, may, conjointly, 
be strong enough to revive a past experience. 

Hitherto we have assumed the links of •association uo be 
single or individual ; we must now consider the very fiequent 
case of the union of several bonds of contiguity or similarity. 
The facts brought up in the course of the illustration will 
show that, here as elsewjjere, union is strength.. 

The combinations may be of Contiguity solely, or of 
mixed Contiguity and Similarity. Besides those purely inbd- 
Jectual bonds, an Emotion may contribute to the recall ; and 
we have farther to ascertain what influence may be exercised 
by the will or Volition. 

The general law may be stated thus : — ^ « 

I’ast actions, sensations, thon^fits, or emotions, are re- 
called more easily, when associated either through 
contiguity or similarity, with more than one present 
object or impression. 
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COMPOSITION OF CONTIGUITIES. 

2. In the Composition of Contiguities, we may dis- 
tinguish Conjunctions and Successions. 

Conjunctions. Mont things affect the mind' by a plurality 
of impressions. So simple an object as a star, is an aggregate 
of light, visiTale *!magnitade, and visible form ; a diamond is a 
greater aggregate ; a human being is more complicated still. 
A link of association with any one ofithe component parts of 
these aggregates may bo strong enough to recall the whole ; 
this would bo single-handed contiguity. Or, a plurality of 
links, individually unequal to the recall, might compass it by 
their united force, A diamond might be suggested to the 
mind, partly by some circumstance that recalled its brilliancy, 
partly by an alliance with its hardness. 

It is, however, when we pass beyond isolated objects to 
the aggregates made up by the various relationships of things, 
that we find the greatest scope for plurality of associations ; 
as in the connexions with lopality, with persons, with uses, 
and with properties. 

Local associations play a great part in memory, both in 
single sufiiciency, and in partnership with others. All things, 
with a fixed or usual locality, }>ecome connected in the mind 
with that locality. But a great many of these bonds are in- 
dividually too feeble ; we cannot, by thinking of the interior 
of a house, recall the whole of its furniture and contents. 
Nevertheless, local connexions may eke out other tics also 
insufficient of tlAmselves. We may not be able to remem- 
ber a minex’al specimen by its being a certain ore of iron ; but 
some local association in a museum or cabinet may com- 
plete the recall of its visible aspect. It often happens to us 
to meet persons in the street, whouq we have formerly seen, 
but cannot tell who they are ; something brings to mind the 
place of onr former meeting, which, although of itself unable 
to effect the recall, in co-operation with the other, may bo 
found adequate. Abercrombie relates that, walking in the 
street one day, he met a lady whose face was familiar, but 
whose name and connexions he could not remember. Some 
time after, he passed a cottage, to which he had been taken six 
months before, to see a^gentleman who had met with an acci- 
dent on the road, and had been taken there insensible. He then 
remembered that the lady was the wife of that patient. The 
local association completed the defective link in his memory. 
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Th.0 coimexions with persons frequently unite with other 
contiguous links. Objects become associated with their 
owners, makers, inyentors, with all persons concerned in tlu'ii' 
use, or frequenting their locality. Many of those associations 
’ are imperfect in themselves, but cf^pable of adding something 
to other associfiting bonds. A doctrine anay bo recalled partly 
by its subject, and partly by its being a doctrine of Aristotle 
or of Locke. The buildings rendered famouS b^ great men 
may be remembered through this bond, in conjunction with 
locality. • 

We may adduce the converse case, the recall of persons 
by multiple associations. The relations of human beings are 
so numerous as to give frequent occasion to their being ro- 
memberod by the union of many bonds. Persons are asso- 
ciated with their name ; with locality, habitation, and places 
of resort; with blood and lineage, a very powerful mental tie, 
in consequence of the strength of the family feelings ; with 
associates and friends; with occupation, pursuits, amusements ; 
with property and possessions ; with rank and position ; with 
the many attributes that make up cliai'acter and reputation ; 
with a particular age ; with the time they have lived in ; with 
the vicissitudes and incidents that mark the course of their 
life. Desiring to recall the names of the Cabinet Ministers, 
we might think of them first as enumerated in a list; if we 
failed to remember any one or more, we should then recall the 
departments of state, next the leading men in iiie Lords and 
in the Commons, and so on, till everyone was brought up to 
mind. 

Qlie connexion with, uses and properties i.^aifrc(|nent Taeaus 
of association, both single and in combination. In recalling 
some great exhibition of works of industry, we assist the local 
alliances with the associations of use ; wo go over mentally 
the implements of Agri^lture, Mining, Engineering, War; 
wearing apparel, furniture, &c. So with regard to the natural 
properties of things — the physical and chemical properties 
a salt, the distinguishing marks of a vegetable sjjccios, tlie 
anatomy of an animal. Iron, nickel, and cobalt are remem- 
bered in part by their magnetic properties ; the simple bodie.s 
in chemistry are associated with the idea of simplicity ; the 
oxides with their containing oxygen. 

Successions, Among the various *kinds of succession ad- 
verted to, under Contiguity, there may be cases of combina- 
tion. The memory of any series of events may be assisted by 
*pollateral and concurring series, or by conjunctions, such as 
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above described. In the grand succession of our toti^i ex- 
perience in the Order of Time, many intermediate links that 
fail us, when exclusively relied on, are yet able to count in 
combined action. Our historical recollections are almost 
always composite; the main thread is helped by collateral 
currents, conjunctions, and associations; and we are so well 
aware of this, that, whenever we are at a loss, we make an 
express sea^’ch' for such additional aids. To remember any 
considerable series of events, say in English history, we should 
have to avail ourselves of concurring associations with persons, 
places, striking incidents, casual conjunctions. Thinking of 
the IGth century, we remember the two greit monarchs be- 
tween whose reigns it was almost equally divided ; v ith their 
personalities many of the events are associated so strongly as 
to be recalled by that single link others less strongly, and 
recoverable only in combination with a different link, as the 
date or order of time. Localities and local objects — the 
metropolis, the Tower, Tilbury fort, the monasteries — contri- 
bute additional ties, some sufficient- in themselves, the rest 
useful in raising other links 'to the point of sufficiency. 

Language. The coherence of names, and of trains of lan- 
guage, is a very large fraction of our total acquisitions. We 
are often aided here by composite links. When unable to 
recall a name, we fall back upon the circumstances of last 
hearing it, or on some other known bund of connexion. 

Many of our recollections are a mixture of language with 
our conceptions of things. A discourse beard impresses us 
partly as a train of words, partly as a train of thoughts, 
images, and feq^mgs ; the remembrance of it is therefore of a 
compound nature. The learner in any subject, as Geometry, 
depends partly on his verbal memory, partly on his memory 
for the actual conceptions, the lines, angles, circles, &c. A 
pictorial description is hold by verbal associations in conjunc- 
tion with the hold of the purely pictorial elements. In all 
such cases, defects in the one train may be supplied from the 
other. 


COMPOSITION OF SimLAKITIES. 

3. TJje case of plurality of points of likeness contri- 
buting to the recall pf something past, is sufficiently re- 
presented under the Law of Similarity. 

It is merely a case of greater resemblance, the effect of 
which is to augment the chances of recall. If a thought, re-" 
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serJbling in tbo subject some one previously known^ has also 
a resemblance in the language, the operation of similarity in 
restoring the fact is so much the more certain. If we are 
reading a work which has imitated, or borrowed from, some 
other work that we have known, .the similarity does not strike 
at first, but afe we go on, the increasing number of resembling 
points brings on the flash of recognitifm. Wherovor we have 
any means of increasing the similarity, and*rc4ucing the di- 
versity, between what is present and what is out of mind, we 
necessarily provoke the^ reviving encounter. 

mIxED CONTldUlTY AND SLAnLAEITY. 

4. Things first bniught together by tlic stroke of Simi- 
larity are afterwards retained by the help of Contiguity. 

A man of inventive reach of mind brings up a new simile, 
or achieves a great identification in science. The two remote 
things thus brought together may then he made coherent by 
contiguous association ; the recall at first due to genius is 
afterwards caused by memory. It is thus that wo remember 
tbo fetches of great poets, and the scientific generalities that 
are the triumphs of modern discovery. 

There is, however, fin intermediate stage, wherein great 
strokes of Similarity may not have become matter of pure 
memory by Contiguity, but are recovered partly by the force 
of the similarity, and partly by the aid of a nascent, but in- 
complete, contiguous association. It is by this mixed or 
united hold, that a second-rate mind can appropriate and use 
the inventions of original minds, before th5y*have bee /mo so 
hackneyed and common as to be in everybody’s memory. It is 
in the same way that we can retain scientific truths, through 
our own pcrce])tiou of their generalizing sweep, when onco 
they have been brought^o our view. No man could take bold 
of any large amount of scientific doctrines, without seeing 
for himself the similarities that they involve, hesi<]es his 
memory of the statements of them. We can, after Newton, 
compare Terrestrial with Celestial gravity, and keep in mind 
his law by the force of the similarity that makes one recall 
the other ; we are also assisted by the contiguous junction of 
the two facts in tlie wording of the law. 

5. The reviving stroke of Similarity may be aided by 
the proximity of the things desired. 

A poet living in the country falls readily upon rural 
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images. The books that we have lately read are the hlost 
likely to famish parallels to any present subject. Hence, an 
important mle for assisting invention — namely, to refresh our 
minds with the subjects wliere we expect to find the identities 
that we are in quest of. A i^atural philosopher is in need ot 
certain mathematical, formulae, but is unable to discover those 
that are suitable ; his resom'ce is to renew his inathematiciil 
studies for a '.ime, thereby coming into closer mental proxi- 
mity with the whole range of the department. Gibbon, tells 
us that he replenished his resources of sarcfism, by perusing 
annually Pascal’s Provincial Xiotters. So a poet might pre- 
pare himself for composing in the Spensetian stanza, by fami- 
liarizing himself with the Faerie Queen, and the other iuodels. 
In whatever point a writer either feels intellectual weakness, 
or desires to be unusually strong, he should keep close com- 
panionship with the highest examples of the quality. If he 
aspires to elevated diction, his flight will be aided by frequent 
recurrence to -d]jschylus and Milton. 

6. The bond of similarity is sometimes artificially 
employed as a help to Memory. 

The art of Mnemonics, or artificial memory, am (mg other 
devices, uses a combination of similarity and contiguity. 
One of the simplest examples is the use of alliteration ; the 
sequence of words ‘life and liberty’ is better remeinberod 
than ‘life and freedom.’ The effbet would also arise fromtho 
arrangement of a series of leading names in the alphabetical 
order of their commencing letters. Verse is a mnemonic aid ; 
knowing the metTfital form that a saying must assume, we have 
already “a certain hold of it by similarity, whicdi w ill in part 
make up for the weakness of the contiguous bond. 

Another mnemonic art, applicable to the learning of a string 
of w^ords, as the exceptions to a rule grammar, is to arrange 
them so as to have a connexion of moaning. Thus, in English, 
there are certain verbs that are followed by other veibs in the 
infinitive without the use of the proposition ‘to.’ For remem- 
bering these more easily, wo might cast them thus : — feel, hear, 
see (senses), will, shall, may, can, do, have (auxiliaries), let, bid, 
make, dare, durst, must, need (difibrent forms of permission and 
compulsion^. 

THE ELEMENT OF FEELING. 

7. The link of Feeling may enter powerfully into com- 
posite association. 
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riic association of objects and feelings has been already 
noticed (Contiguity, § 80). The consequences, which aiv 
numerous and far-reaching,* will be still farther traced in the 
description of the higher emotions. 

A present feeling is a powers in the mind, retaining and 
reviving the*objects that are in harmou}’’ witli it, and repelling 
such as are discordant, or merely indifleroiit. In an atl’ee- 
tionate mood, the thoughts and images partalA of lov('^ and 
tenderncGS. The habitual egotist has a facility in recalling 
facts for his own gloriflcation. 

When a njimber of things are equally open to be suggested 
by the intelhctual bonds, the emotional state gives the pre- 
ference, The thoughts of persons of intense feelings, and of 
small intellectual power, have the monotonous stamp of the 
prevailing emotion; such are fond and weak-minded mothers, 
exclusive devotees to business, and enthusiastic temperaments 
in general. The plausibility of characters in fiction or romance 
is made to depend on this circumstance. All the thoughts 
and expressions of a Shylock bear the cast of the feelings 
attributed to him. 

INFLUENCE OF VOLITION. 

8. The influence of the Will in intellectual production 
is indirect. 

No mere urgency of motive can make a feeble bond 
stronger. IP one's life were to depend upon an effort of 
memory beyond the pitch of the formed adhesion, it would be 
of little avail. 

(1) A powerful Motive, by exciting <he system, may 
exalt the intensity of tlie mental processes. 

Any great pain to be avoided, or pleasure to be com- 
manded, is accompanied with an increased nervous action, 
under which all the potvrers are enhanced, including the forces 
of revival by contiguity and similarity. The efibet of increased^ 
cerebral action is seen in the extreme case of the deHT‘ium of 
fever, during which long-forgotten trains have soraetiraes been 
revived with minute fidelity. The greatest stretches of inven- 
tion usually require a more than ordinary cerebral excitement, 
sometimes worked up by physical stimulants, but commonly 
arising in the voluntary effort. 

(2) The Will operates under the form of Attention, or 
mental concentration upon special objects present to the 
view. 
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It is probable that a greater force of attention, directed 
upon what is present, will in some degree quicken the power 
to revive the associated past. In difficult recollection, wo 
assume this to be the case ; anxious to recall the name of a 
distant hill, wo gaze upon the hill for some time, thinking 
thereby to add to the chance of the recovery. ^ e can do the 
same with a mere mental image : the will fixes the mental 
attention as Well as the bodily — a fact very much in favour of 
the doctiine as to the seat of revived impressions. If we come 
to a stand in repeating a discourse, wb dwell strongly upon 
the last remembered words ; if a local association snaps, we 
concentrate the mind upon the part next the break. 

(3) The Will prompts the search after collateral links. 

. It has been seen, that, by uniting several links, each too 
fwoak of itself, we may form a compound that will be sufli- 
|cient. Now, by a voluntaiy act, we can go off in search of 
these collateral bonds. Not remembering in the order of time, 
all the chief events of a given century, we can, by mere 
voluntary determination, pass to other links, as persons, 
places, and notable circumstances. 

The power of the Will over the trains of thought, through 
these indirect means, may be considerable. We may not at 
once determine what thoughts shall arise, but, of tlioso that 
have arisen, we can determine the attention upon some rather 
than upon others ; the withdrawal of the attention from any 
one will nullify its power of farther reproduction. We thus 
refrain from pursuing trains not available for the purpose in 
hand. If we are building up a geological speculation, we 
confine our local recollections to geological features. 

It may be remarked as frequently occurring, that although 
there are present to the mind one or m6re objects, each richly 
associated with mental trains, yet thqfe is nothing actually 
suggested. The inertness may be owing to various causes, 
highly illustrative of the work*ings of the intellect. It may 
arise from mere exhaustion, indolence, or inactivity. The 
condition of the mind and brain in respect of activity, is very 
variable, and very much within our control. Or, again, the 
forces of the mind may have got into a set track or attitude, 
opposing a certain resistance to the assumption of any other 
trains of thought; as when some one subject engrosses our 
attention, so that even during a break in the actual current 
of the thoughts, other subjects are not entertained. And, 
farther, when numerous solicitations on different sides are 
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nearly equally balanced, the result is a kind of intellectual 
suspense ; when an object is associated equally with many 
outgoing trains, as the sun, or the sea, no start is made till 
some concurring links point to one definite movement. If 
the sea is stormy and we are contemplating a sea voyage, wo 
are led off into all the trains of recolle(ttioa of our seafaring 
experience. 

OBSTRUCTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 

9. The power to aWst includes the power to resist. 
Any agency thf.t is helpful when with ns, is obstructive 
when a,^inst us. Tliis is fully applicable to the case of 
concurring associations. 

It often happens that we fail to remember a name, fi\)m 
having the mind pre-oceupied with a wrong syllable. So 
when things are lost ; should we accidentally bo prepossessed 
wdth some mistaken locality, or some erroneous supposition, 
we have not the full benefit of our power of recollection in the 
matter; at some other time, when the wrong prepossession has 
left us, our memory may be quite adequate to the recall. 

The history of science would furnish many instances of dis- 
coveries kept back by the force of a j)i't;judice or pro-occu- 
pation, some false bent or cue once getting hold of inen\s 
minds. Several of the glimpses of Aristotle in Rsycliology wen^ 
nearer the truth than the views that long prevailed nflor him ; 
not so much from liis superior genius, as from his not being 
involved in the mazes of an ultra-spiritualistic philosu[>hy. It 
is remarked of Priestley, that though he begefn^ his resea^ dies 
in Chemistry with little knowledge of what had been already 
done, he entered on the subject free from the urejudlcos that 
warped the judgment and limited the view of the educateti 
chemists. ^ 

Obstructive associations may be traced, on a grand scale, 
in the conflict of different modes of viewing the objects aral 
occuiTcnces of the world. There is a standing hostility 
between the Artistic and the Scientific modes of looking at 
things, and an opposition less marked between the Scientific, 
or tho Theoretical, and the Practical points of view. The 
artistic mind is obstructed by the presence of (fonsidora- 
tions of scientific truth ; and the scientific mind, bent on being 
artistic, walks encumbered, and with diminished energy. 
Poetic fiction is never so brilliant as when the poet is un- 
trammeled by a regard to truth. 
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A good instance of the obstrnetiveness of incompatible 
ideas is found in the effort of guessing riddles and conun- 
drums. These usually turn upon the equivocal meanings of 
words. Now a mind that makes use of language to pass to the 
serious import or genuine meanings, is disqualihed from follow- 
ing out the play of equivocation, not because the requisite 
associations do not exist, but because these are overborne by 
others inimifeal to tlie whole proceeding. 

ASSOCIATION OF CCNTRAST. 

10. It being known as a fact, that objects, on many 
> occasions, recall their contraries ; Contrast, or Contrariety, 

[ lias been admitted among the forces that revive past 
I thoughts. The iniluence may be analyzed follows : — 

(1) Contrast is a phase of the j)rimary function of mind, 

I named Discrimination or llelativity. 

If every state of feeling and of knowledge implies a tran- 
sition, and is therefore a double or two-sided fact, our know- 
ledge is essentially a cognition of contraries. Heat means, 
not an absolute state, but the shock of a transition from cold ; 
the recent cold is as essential to the fact as the present heat. 
When we think of heat, wo have a tacit reference to cold ; 
when we think of ‘ up,’ we have a tacit reference to * down.’ 
To pass into the contrary cognition in these cases, is merely 
to reverse the order of the couple, to make cold the explicit, 
and heat the implicit element. 

j (2) Contrasts are frequently suggested by Contiguity. 

A great number of the more usual contrasts acquire a 
farther connexion through the habitual transitions of thought 
and speech. Our memory contains numerous associated 
couples, — up and down, great and small, rich and poor, true 
and false, life and death. 

When we come to understand the value of contrast as a 
Rhetorical device both for intensifying the expression of 
feeling, and for clearness in expounding doctrine, we acquire 
the habit of introducing contrasts on all important occasions. 

(3) Xhe mutual suggestion of contraries may be partly 
due to Similarity. 

There is an old maxim that contraries must have a ground 
of likeness. This is true of all contraries up to the highest 
contrast of all (Object and Subject). Matter and Space are, 
sin the genus Extension (the Object) : Intellect and Feeling 
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aro b(5tji under Mind, the subject ; blue and red are in the 
class colour. Thus, while the highest opporiiion can be sug- 
gested only by Relativity or pure Contrast, the lower kinds 
introduce an element of similarity in their generic agreement. 
Wealth may suggest poverty, partly by the opposition, and 
partly by leadufg us to think of the generic subject — liuinau 
conditions. 

It is by the mutual atti*action of similars, 'Aiiii we arc 
made alive to contradictions. We hear a certain {liHimaiion ; 
the sameness of subject fi'ecalls a previous airirmatioi. of an 
opposite tenor. The announcement that a certain rt)ek is of a 
sedimentary ori^n, brings to our mind by similarity the idea 
of the s&fine rock, coupled with the assertion <^f its igneous 
origin. 

(4) Many Contrasts are stamped on the mind through 
I Emotion. 

Apart from the influence of the shock of change, necessary 
to consciousness in any degree, the mind may be quickened 
by strong special emotions. When any cpiality is in excess, 
as beat, cold, exercise, rest, wo are urged to think of the 
opposite as a desii'ea relief. The disappointment of our ex- 
pectations may take the form of a shock (jf conti'ast ; looking 
for favour, we may encounter contumely ; a journey for health 
may confirm our malady. 

The contrasts of Poetry and Art arc transitions for height- 
ening an eflect. 

The moralist delights in pourtraying the contrasts in 
human conditions — the pride of prosperity w«tli the chances 
of misfortune and the certainty of the last end. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

1. By means of association, the mind has tM power 
to form Combinations, or aggregate^ different from any- 
thing actually experienced. 

The processes named Imagination, Creation, Constructive- 
ness, have not been taken account of in the prccediug exposi- , 
11 
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tion. In Similarity, we had before us a power tending to 
originality and invention ; but the genius of the mechanical 
inventor, the man of science, the poet, the painter, the musi- 
cian, implies something more complex. In the steam-engine, 
in the science of geometry, jn Para^se Lost, we find something 
beyond the grandest fetches of Similarity. 

Nevertheless, the intellectual powers already described are 
sufficient fo^ these creations ; the addition consists of a stimu- 
lus and guidance supplied by the Peelings and the Will. 
This will appear from the examples. ^ 

MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTIVENESSS. 

2. In Mechanical Acquisition, we have often to com- 
' bine movements into new groupings. An exercise of 
volition, directed to the movements separately, brings 
them together in the first instance. 

In learning to dance, the separate positions are first 
acquired; when the will can command these, the pupil is 
directed to combine them into the steps and figures ; these at 
last become coherent by the plastic force of Contiguity. It is 
the same with military drill, and with education in the manual 
arts ; the learner is first able to command certain elementary 
movements, and then unites them, in time and order, as 
directed. 

Sometimes the process is to dissociate and suppress move- 
ments, as in endeavouring to walk without swinging the 
arms. The instrumentality is the same. One effort of voli- 
tion determinee *the complex movement ; another is directed 
to the members to be arrested; and the required act is the 
result of the differential operation. 

AVben a complex act has to be performed, made up of timed 
and ordered movements, successive attempts are needed to 
make them fall into their places. Thus, in learning to swim, 
we throw out the limbs, by separate volitions, but cannot at 
first attain to the exact rhythm of the swimmer. After a time, 
we make the effort that happily combines every movement in 
the proper order. The difficulty is at an end : we then keep 
up the §uccessful conjunction, and fall into it, at pleasure, 
ever afterwards. ^ 

These constructions of our mechanical or muscular ener- 
gies, exemplify the three conditions or essentials of the Con- 
structive process of the Intellect, 
j (1) There must be a command of the separate elements'. 
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The more thorough and complete this command, the easier is 
the work of uniting them into new combinations, 

(2) There must be an idea^ plan, or conception, o^the de- 
sired combinations ; some mental delineation of it, such as to 
‘make us aware when we have succeeTicd. ^ This idea may be a 
model for imitation, as the fugleman of a company at drill ; 
yr it may be a conception of the eflect to be piiodinped, as in 
laying out grounds. In other cases, it is a verbal combina- 
tion or description, as wh(p we are told to conceive a gold 
mountain. 

(3) There is scries of tentatlves^ or a process of trial and 
error. The distinct volitions are put in exercise to bring on 
the separafe movements, but these do not at first chime in to 
the joint result; the sense of failure determines another 
trial, and then another, until some one prove succf ssful. 
The moment of success is attended with a certain satisfacnon, 
or elation, under which arises a re-iuforcod prompting to 
maintain the fortunate combination ; and the circumstances 
are then, in the highest degree, favourable for the beginning 
of a peiTriaiicnt association. 

VERBAL CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

3, Veihal constructiveiicss is exemplified, first, in learn- 
ing to Articulate. 

A certain power of uttering the elementary articulations — 
the vowels, consonants, and simpler syllables — being pre- 
supposed, it is desired to combine these into wot^ds, under the 
spur of imitation. The ear supplies the ty^pe to be conformed 
to ; the will urg^ various tentatives ; there is a sense of these 
being uiicoiiformable to the type, wdiich invitc‘s renewal, until 
conformity is attidned. The child can prononiice the syllables 
mo.?/, rec, in separation; it Iftars Mary, with the wish to say 
the word ; the first endeavours are sensibly wrong ; they are 
i*enewed, and, at some tavourable conjuncture, the two syllables 
fall exactly together in the right order. The ear is satisfied 
and delighted, and a gush of nervous infiuence accompanies the 
satisfaction, which goes a good way to cement the coiinexioii ; 
every succeeding endeavour involves fewer stumbles, afld the 
association is at last completed. • 

The child’s initial difliculties in tliis acquirement are cAving 
to the imperfect command of the elementary sounds. The 
voice is not at first formed to them, and the voluntary link 
that* arouses them is for a long time wanting. 
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4, The combining of words into Sentences is a farther 
; exercise of constructiveness. 

To imitate literally a sentence heard, is substantially the 
same effort as now described. A farther advance is exemplified, 
when the child constructs new sentences to suit new mean- 
ings. Frcgn the combination ‘good boy,^ and tlie separate 
name ‘ Tom,’ coupled with an approving sentiment towards 
Tom, the will is prompted to dissociate and recombine the 
form, * Tom,’ so as to make ‘good lorn.’ The idea or type in 
the mind is to convey some expression having the same force 
towards the new subject, as the old form has towards ‘ boy ; ’ 
there must be a feeling, from analogy, that ‘ good Tom ’ 
answers the end; and accordingly, when this is struck out, there 
follows the throb of successful endeavour. As before, the more 
or less (^asy attainment of the end depends on the familiarity 
with the constituents. When a considerable variety of sen- 
tences have been mastered, the process of dropping out and 
taking in, to answer new meanings, is performed with the 
utmost rapidity. 

, 5. The highest Combinations of Language fulfil the 

same conditions. 

It is necessary, first, to lay u^i in the memory a certain 
store of names (allied to things), and of formed combinations 
of these into affirmations, clauses, sentences, and connected 
portions of discourse, with meanings attached. This acquired 
store contains t the material of new compositions ; the more 
abundant and the more familiar the verbal sequences at com- 
mand, and the nearer they approach to our requirements, the 
less troublesome will be the work of composition. A meaning 
has to be expressed, partly, but not wholly, coinciding with 
expressed meanings already laid up in the memory; the 
nearest of these previous forms are recalled by the associating 
forces ; we operate upon them by combination, by excision, and 
by snbsbitution, until our mind is satisfied that the resulting 
verbal construction embraces the subject proposed. 

The compliance with other conditions, besides the signify- 
ing of A meaning, demands greater resources to start from, or 
else more numerous tentatives. Not to mention the forms of 
grammar, which are comparatively easy to satisfy when the 
stored up arrangements have been grammatical, there may be 
in the mind certain ideals of perspicuity, of terseness, of 
elegance, of melody, of cadence, all which have to be complied 
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with hj the method of tentatives. It is then requisite to com- 
pose -many sentences to the same meaning, in order to choose 
one that combines the other requisites. But in order to em- 
body each one of those high demands, we must have already, 
in the memory^ numerous forms adapted to each ; forms of 
perspicuous statement, of brevity, of ele^nce, of melody. We 
should also liave a very decided feeling of the lesult when 
attained. * 

To take the example <jf Versification. The power of verse- 
making supposes a memory largely stored with verses, A 
given meaning has to be expressed in verse. The prose mind, 
following the leid of meaning, would first Hght upon a prose 
form, aim, on that as a basis, would proceed to make the 
accommodations needed for verse. The true poet, however, 
is he that ‘ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ; ’ his 
first basis of operations is a metrical form ; this is shaped and 
modified to comply with the signification, yet never departing 
from metre. 


FEELINGS OF MOVEMENT. 

6. We may, by help of experience, create new com- 
binations in the Ideas or Feelings of Force and Movement. 

The most important muscular feelings, for the purposes of 
the intellect, are our numerous impressions of resistance, 
pressure, movement, embodied in the various muscles and 
muscular groupings. Through the hand and arm, w<3 have 
engi’ained impressions or ideas of difierent degrees of weight 
and resistance — one pound, four pounds, twenty pounds. It 
is possible to construct intermediate grades or varieties of 
quantity. Given the idea of a one pound weight, and the 
idea oi a double or a treble, we can, by an effort of construc- 
tion, form some approximate idea of two pounds or three 
pounds. The main condition is still the vividness of our hold 
of the constituent notions. The greatest difliculty lies in 
knowing when we have succeeded, it not being in our power 
to say exactly that the constructed impression corresponds to 
the double or the triple of the original. 

The graduation of our muscular efforts to a cctf^ain end, 
as hitting a mark, or striking a measj^red blow, supposes the 
power of interpolating shades of muscular consciousivess. The 
feelings of Architectural fitness arc an excellent example of the 
.same constructiveness. From our experience of the weight 
and the tenacity of small pieces of stone, we take upon our> 
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selves to judge what bulk of support is needed, in a column, 
for masses altogether beyond our means of direct estimate. 

It is by a vague effort of constructiveness, applied to our 
muscular acquirements, that we conceive untraversed dis- 
tances, as the remote Alpkie summits, the moon and the stars. 
We increase numerically known exertions of our own — that is, 
combine them with notions of multiplied quantity, and thereby 
obtain rcjiresentations, doubtless feeble and inadequate, of 
these vast distances. 

The emotional feelings of movement fall under the analogy 
of the emotions generally, which are given iri a separate head. 

CONSTllUCTIVENESS IN THE SENSATIONS:' 

7. In the Sensations of the Senses, whether Emotional 
or Intellectual, there is large scox)e for original construc- 
tions. 

In the lower senses, as those of Organic Life, Taste, and 
Smell, the principal effect is emotional, and is atten(l(;d by the 
circumstances special to the fe<‘liTigs. We may, by a great 
effort, conceive new forms of organic pain or pleasure, pro- 
vided they are resolvable into ehuneiits known to us. If it be 
true, that the pains of parturition are of the nature of spasm, 
or cramp, they may to some extent be conceived through that 
experience. The pain of gout iiiay be realized through tht^ 
knowledge of other modes of acute inflammatory pain. Many 
modes of acute pain are comparable to scalding heat. 

So with the pleasurable organic feelings. We all know 
what exliilaration is, and can conceive the general fact with 
varieties of mode. We may thence be made to conceive the 
exciting effect of some unknown stimulant, as opium or Indian 
hemp. 

The obstacle in such a case ir the low intellectual per- 
sistence of these feelings ; we cannot, without considerable 
striving, recover an organic state under a present state of an 
alien character. Even the flimiliar pleasures of eating are not 
easy to revive ideally in tlicir absence. The constimetive 
exertion is fruitless, if the elements have no abiding hold of 
the mind^ 

Tastes, as being moTTiC intellectually per.sistent than organic 
states, are more construct ible. From the experience of 
relishes, sweets, bitters, &c., we might conceive a complex 
taste never known, a new mixture of relish and bitterness, of 
sweet and sour. So with Smells. We might endeavour to 
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t?onceive assafoBtida from garlic, or an oriental spice-grove 
from our own flowers and perfumes. 

In the higher senses, the examples are abundant. In 
Touch, Hearing, and Sight, the pleasures and pains, as being 
more intellectually persistent, are ijiore constructible, than the 
feelings of the*lower senses ; while the sensations whose char- 
, acter is knowledge, and not feeling, are pre-eminently disposed 
to the combining operation. • ^ 

We have a large expeiuence of ^Touches, soft, pungent, 
hard, rough, smooth, ana may often be called upon, to realize 
new varieties. Many minerals have specialities of touch ; 
for example, aibestos. If we had never touched cork, we 
should blive to combine mentally the several elements, namely, 
a special kind of soft touch, warmth, and lightness. 

The textile bodies have specialities of touch ; and from 
the experience of a certain number we are qualified to con- 
ceive others, if resolvable into the known. The blind must 
frequently perform this operation. 

In the sense of Touch, considered as including muscular 
exertion, there is scope for constructing grades of tactual size 
and form, as well as pressure and resistance. 

In the sense of Hearing, there is frequent occasion for con- 
structiveness. We maybe asked to conceive unheard sounds, 
as the muttering of an earthquake, the crash of a falling house, 
the shout of a battalion in a bayonet charge. The describer, 
in these cases, must assign some sounds known to us, such as, 
if combined and intensified, would approach the reality. An 
ear retentive for sounds generally, and a special familiarity 
with those to be combined, would be conditions of success. 

In Sight, constructiveness is facilitated by the intellectual 
quality of the sense. Given a dead colour, we could conceive 
it made brilliant or lustrous. It is a more doubtful matter 
whether wo could make construction supposed by Hume, 
namely, to interpose an unexperienced shade of colour. Inas- 
much as all the varieties of colour are reducible to three 
primary colours, there should be a possibility of picturing 
new shades. Hobbeses example, a mountain of gold, typifies a 
comparatively easy class of constructions, the alteration of 
colour in a given form ; such are a white crow, a room when 
painted, a sketch when the colours aj© laid in, London built 
of the stone of Edinburgh, or of Paris. Here wc ha\;e to dis- 
miss or dissociate one element, and introduce another, an 
^operation that may be very much thwarted or aided by the 
feelings : the colour most agreeable in itself will cling to us^ 
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by preference. Another class involves the patting together 
of new shapes, as the mermaid, the dragon, the chimeera, 
Milton’s pictures of Sin and Death. 

The ready liold of the elements to be combined is still the 
grand condition of success.^ Also, in order to possess ourselves 
permanently of a naw image, by means of construction, wo 
must continue or repeat the effort, as for any other desired re- 
membrance » 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW EMOTIONS. 

8, Examples may be taken from the higher Emotions. 

The more simple Emotions, as Wonder, Fear, Love, Power, 
must be known by experience. Even although we be able to 
resolve into simjilei* elements. Self-complacency, Anger, tlie 
Intellectual Emotions, the Artistic and the Moral Feelings, yet 
some experience should be had of them as compounds, in order 
to eiilai-ge the constructive basis. 

The simplest exercise of construction would be to change 
the degree of an emotion ; as in entering into the feelings of 
another person, habitually Tnore or less courageous, loving, self- 
complacent, irascible, than one’s- self. We should then have to 
multiply or diminisli our kjiown .States of feeling, together with 
theii' collaterals and consequences. W’^e should not menjly 
endeavour to intensify our conception of courage, for example ; 
we should also deal with its qpcasions, its expression, and its 
results, which also, being multiplied, would support the attempt 
to magnify tlie proper emotion. As a considerable aid, we 
might go back to the occasion when our own feeling was acci- 
dentally stimulj^ted to an intense degree. 

Any one feebly constituted in the emotions generally would 
be disqualified from realizing a temperament of the opposite 
stamp, unless by a very intense exertion. So it would be with 
a person of weak volition endeavouring to conceive a man of 
energy. There is a natural repugnance to the very attempt to 
pass so far out of one’s own bounds ; whence the maxim — to 
know a man we must love him. 

A still more frequent exercise is to transfer a familiar emo- 
tion to a new object. This is the way tjiat we enter into other 
men’s tastes, and likings, their fears, hatreds, and antipathies. 
We baveHihe feelings in ourselves, and we can by an effort of 
construction suppose th^m to invest other objects. Ambition 
is at bottom the same, whether for temporal power or for 
spiritual power ; for official command, or for intellectual and 
moral sway. The sentiment of worship is generically alike, 
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whatSver bo the objects of worship ; still, a considerable effort 
would be necessary for a Christian to enter into the manner of 
feeling of a Pagan, or for a Calvinist to sympathize with a 
Komanist. 

The authors of Poetry and Roinance have to unfold the 
workings of cRaracters far removed frOra their own, which 
^involves emotional constrnctiveness. In such case^ it is desir- 
able to check the imaginative adaptation, by*actnal observa- 
tion of individuals near]j?" approaching to the type in view. 
This is the usual course of novelists, when pourfcraying a charac- 
ter far removed from their own. Goethe’s ‘Fair Saint,’ in 
Wilhelm MeisteJ, was depicted from acquaintance with a real 
person. ^ 

CONCRETING THE ABSTRACT. 

k 9. The forming, out of abstract elements, images in the 
Concrete, is an application of constrnctiveness. 

We may join together size, form, and colour into a con- 
crete visible image; as when w^e are told to fancy to our- 
selves a golden ingot of given dimensions. So we may con- 
ceive a building from its plans, elevations, and known material. 
The facility in such cases, depends, for the most part, upon 
the ideal held of colou»*. When there is great complication (ff 
form, something depends on the muscular rctentiveiiess of the 
eye. 

Another case is the conceiving of a counfry from a map, 
the actual dimensions and tlie colours being also given. The 
mind must endeavour to regain as vividly^ as possible the 
memories most nearly corresponding to the •prescribed ele- 
ments, and by a voluntary act hold them in the view till they 
fuse into a concrete. Or, we may start from a well-rtmem- 
bered concrete, and strike out and insert portions, till it suit 
the elements given. • 

It is substantially the same operation to picture to our- I" 
selves minerals, plants, and animals, from their descriptions, < 
with or without the aid of drawings. 

REALIZING OF REPRESENTATION OR DESCRIPTION. 

10. To realize Verbal descriptions, or other Ee])resenta- 
tions of things not experienced, is a^constriictive jirocess. 

This is but the continuation of the foregoing eases. Lan- 
guage, pictures, sculptured foiuns, models, and diagrams are 
modes of indicating the elements, whose mental combination. 
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will give the idea of the object intended. It is a part of the 
Rhetorical Art, to show how to describe things so as to give 
the utmost aid to the mind in conceiving them. 

The realizing of things, not personally experienced, but 
brought before us in description or other indication, is the 
chief meaning of the*act of Conceiving, or Conception, some- 
times treated as one of the intellectual faculties. It passes , 
above membry, as being an exercise of Constructivencss, and 
falls below Imagination proper, as ejontaining no exercise of 
originality or invention. 

CONST JIUCTIVEN ESS IN SCIEN(^E. 

11. The Abstractions, Inductions, Deductions, and 
Experimental Discoveries of Science, already included 
under similarity, also involve constructiveness. 

To begin with Abstraction. We may represent a form by 
an outline diagram as in Euclid. Bat this, as giving a 
definite size, colour, and. material, is not an abstraction. The 
most perfect type of the abstract idea is the verbal definition, 
which is a constmclion of language adapted to exclude what- 
ever does not belong to tlie generalized attribute. The 
definition, ‘ a line is length without breadth,’ is a verbal con- 
strue tibii, intended to give what belongs to the line in the 
abstract. So with the definitions of science generally ; inertia, 
polarity, heat, cell, animal, mind, and so on. They are, on 
the part of the first fiuiriers, exercises of original construction, 
proceeding tentatively till a form of words is arrived at, con- 
formable to all 'the individuals to be included in the generality. 

Induction presents no new peculiarity. All inductions 
have at last to be shaped and tied down by precise language, 
expressing neither more nor less than is common to the facts 
comprehended in each. Sometimes* an induction is made up 
of numerical and geometrical elements, as the laws of Kepler, 
and Snell’s law of Sines. These involve, in the first instance, 
discoveries of Similarity. 

The Deductive Sciences are made up of a vast machinery, 
exemplifying, in a remarkable degree, the creative or construc- 
tive, as opposed to the merely reproductive, processes of the 
mind. Nature does net provide cubic equations, chemical 
formulas, or syllogistic schemes. These are built up by slow 
degrees, out of elementary symbols, and the constructions are 
governed and checked by the ends to be served. 

The discoveries of Experimental Science are a more pai-| 
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pabte and obvious case of constrnctiveness, being mostly 
material operations. The first inventor of an instrument, as 
the air-pump, may have certain previous instruments to proceed 
upon, as the common water-pump, the instruments for enclos- 
ing air, &c.; these he tentatively jnodifies and adapts till the 
new end is answered. 

PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTIONS.' 

12. In all the chppartmeuts of Practice, there are 
examples of constructive arrangement. 

The discoveries and devices of the mechanical arts consist 
in macL^ncry adapted to ends. They may be described in the 
terms above applied to the Experimental discoveries of science. 

The mere transfer, by a stroke of Similaiity, of a machinery 
already in use to a new case, constitutes one department of 
practical invention ; as in the extension of the wheel and 
pinion to all kinds of machinery. But a very great number of 
advances in machinery are absolutely new creations, as in the 
first invention of the mechanic powers, the pump, the melting 
of metals, the devices of snrgery. There must be a certain 
amount of accident to begin with ; but the accidents must fall 
into the hands of men preparcid, by a peculiar cast of mind, for 
turning them to account. The main qualities of the inventive 
genius for practice are — intellectnal attainments in the subject 
matter of the discoveries, activity of temperament applied to 
the making of experiments, and a charm or fascination for the 
subject. Such men as Kepler, Hooke, Priestley, James Watt, 
Sir William Herschell, combined the intelleciual, active, and 
emotional constituents of great inventors in the arts. To re- 
sources of knowledge, they added an equally indispensable 
gift, — compounded of activity and emotional interest — namely, 
unwearied groping and ^experimentation. * Mere handicraft 
skill is also an element in mechanical constructiveness. 

The like qualities belong to the contrivers of business ar- 
rangements, of social organization, law, and administration. 
Sometimes, a mere fetch of Similarity is enough, but often er 
there is a long series of tentatives, ending in a construction 
suitable to the object sought. The organization of .an army, 
the keeping of public accounts, the management of a large 
factory, are the result of innumerable trials checked by felt 
similarity to the ends. 

The quality of mind named Judgn ^t, has a meaning with 
Reference to constructiveness, being a clear sense of the pur- 
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pose to be served, and of the fitness of any constructiou for 
that purpose. Judgment is often put in contrast to genius, 
or intellectual fertility ; it does not provide the suggestions, 
but tests them. There are various obstacles to the exercise of 
a severe judgment of the fitness of means to ends ; — impa- 
tience of the labour of repeated constructions, self-conceit, 
and a feeble sense of the importance of the objects to be 
gained. Wellington is, by common consent, held to have 
been a man of pre-eminent judgment, at least in military 
affairs. 

The adapting of one’s views and plans to the opinions of 
others, as in party leadership, is a case containing all the ele- 
ments of constructiveiiess. According to the number of con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, the operation is the more protracted, 
the mental conflict more severe, and the greater the demand 
for variety of suggestions, the product of associating forces 
working on previous knowledge. Long experience, by accu- 
mulating constructions already formed, diminishes the labour 
in suiting the new cases. 

The imitating of a model is an instance of constructive- 
ness. The model has to be changed in certain particulars to 
suit the case in hand; as when one Act of I^irliament is 
framed upon another. The facility of the construction de- 
pends on having fully present to the mind the model and the 
subject to be shaped according to it. If both the one and the 
other are perfectly familiar, the combination emerges easily 
and almost unconsciously. 

In Oratory, there is a perpetual series of constructions ; it 
is rare to repeaiS the same form of words. The speaker has 
before him, as dhjccta raimibra, a certain meaning to be ex- 
pressed, and sentences expressing approximations to that 
meaning ; he has also an ideal of cadence, taste, and other 
requisites. Possessing a full mastery of all these elements, he 
puts them together in the required shape, with a rapidity that 
causes astonishment. The repartees of a ready wit are sur- 
prising from the quickness of the combining operation. Still 
more remarkable, in this respect, are the Italian Improvisa- 
tori ; their facility must bo due to their abundance of ready 
formed cqmbinations. 

CONSTRUCTeVENESS UNDER FEELINO. 

13. It is the nature of certain constructions to satisfy 
some immediate feeling or emotion — as Pear, Love, Anger, 
Beauty, Moral Sentiment. 
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We are supposed to be strougly occupied with au emotion, 
and to impart its tinge to the constructions of the thoughts. 

Under Compound Association, notice was taken of the 
agency of the feelings in mere reminiscence ; the same agency 
is fartlier displayed in new constructions. In strong Fear, 
we construct ^imaginations of danger ;• in general elation of 
mind, all our pictures take a sanguine form. The warm 
enthusiastic temperament of Wordsworth and*of Shelley pour- 
trays nature in gorgemis hues. All images brought up by 
intellectual resuscitati^ are shaped and adapted till they 
conform to the reigning emotion. 

The exemplifications of this kind of constructiveness are 
numerofis. In literary compositions, we detect the emotional 
naturo of the writers, as well as their knowledge and habits 
of thought; the warm geniality of Shakespeare, the lofty 
pride of Milton, the mildness of Addison, the gloomy scorn of 
Swift. 

Bias, or the influence of the Feelings in truth and false- 
hood, means the shaping of facts and doctiines to suit a sen- 
timent. Properly speaking, this influence is completed by a 
constructive operation, the taking out and putting iix of parts 
and particulars till the feeling is conformed to. It is thus 
that many theories of philosophy have been framed to suit the 
dignity of nature, or rather the sentiment of the dignified in 
the mind of the theorizer. 

The Myth is a construction so far governed by feeling as 
to give evidence only of feeling and not of fact. Such are the 
Grecian legends referring to the divine and heroic descent ot 
the several tribes ; and the legends of saints,, and remarkable 
persons in more recent times. 

The natural craving of the mind for something beyond 
fact and reality, is the motive for ideal and hyperbolrcal crea- 
tions. The intellectual processes supply the material ; various 
constructions are attempted and rejected, until the feeling is 
complied with. 

14. The Constructions of the Fine Arts generally are 
framed to suit the ^Esthetic Feelings, or Taste, of the 
artist. 

What these feelings are will be shown in detaif afterwards. 
They are different from the feelings mat guide us ip scientific 
and in practical constructions, from none of which can a 
motive (ultimately grounded on feeling) be absent. 

For example, there is no requirement in art more constant 
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than the satisfying of the feeling of Harmony. Take the case of 
Poetry. The images must harmonize with the sentiments ; 
the characters, besides being consistent with themselves, must 
bo placed in suitable scenes and situations ; the language must 
be intrinsically melodious, and also in keeping with the subject- 
matter. The composition has to be modified in submission to 
this all-pervading requirement. The tentatives may be numer- 
ous and protuacted, but the elements of success are now ap- 
parent. There should bo a command of language for selection. 
The feeling of harmony should be strong and delicate, and 
should be already embodied in numerous familiar examples. 
With abundant material and a decisive sense ofi the efiect, the 
execution is a series of trials, continued till the result fully 
accords with the sensibility of the artist. 

A humourist has in his mind a certain subject, as Knight 
Errantry’, and a certain feeling called humour, and with this feel- 
ing ho possesses many instances of combinations for gratifying it. 
Out of the career of the Knight Errant, he singles out passages, 
susceptible of being combined into ludicrous iiTiages, as for 
example, the extravagances of the pursuit; he heightens these, 
excludes any sobering or redeeming features, and also contrives 
situations for giving them in their most ludicrous fonn ; and at last 
produces a construction successfully appealing to the emotion that 
he starts with. $ , , . . . 

15. Imagination will be found most characteristically 
exemplified in Fine Art Constructiveness. The principal 
elements of Imagination are (I'l Concreteness, (2) Origin- 
ality or Invention, and (3) the presence of an Emotion. 

(1) Imagiiiaijchi has for its objects the concrete, the real or f 
the actual, a.s opposed to abstractions and generalities, which ( 
are the matter of science, and occasionally of the practical : 
arts. The full colouring of reality is supposed to enter into 
our imagination of a scene in nature, or of a transaction in 
history. To imagine the landing of Julius Coesar in Britain, 
is to be impressed w ith the visible aspect of the scene, in the 
same way — although without the vividness, accuracy, or 
completeness — as an actual spectator would remember it. 
Sensation, Memory, Conception, Imagination, alike deal 
with the fulness of the actual world, as opposed to mere 
abstractions*. 

(2) Imagination farthei* points to some Originality, Novelty, 
Inventiveness, or Creativeness, on the part of the mind ima- 
gining, and is not a mere reproduction of previous forms. 

It ranks as a Constructive process, thus rising above both 
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memcfty and conception. The name is occasionally used in 
the sense of Realizing a Description, or Conceiving what is 
represented to ns through language ; but this usage is unde- 
sirable, as confounding two very different operations, while 
the inferior exercise is sufficiently^ denoted by other words. 
The prevailing* eniployment of the term Imagination, is to 
express originality ; by a powerful imagination we mean a 
*wide compass of creative effort, as in the highest productions 
of poetry or the other Fine Arts. The word in its best appli- 
cation, is identical witlr Fine Art Constructivencss, as will 
farther appear under the subsequent head. 

i (3) Imagination is subject to some present emofion of the 
mind. This needs explanation. All constructions are for 
some end, which must be a feeling in the last resort. A pump 
is constructed to gratity the feeling of thirst, and other wants, 
all resolvable into feelings. A geometrical diagram is in- 
tended to give some satisfaction immediate or remote. 

* The feelings or emotions ruling the constructions of Ima- 
; gination are, first, the ./Esthetic Enxotions, or those of Fine 
' Art. A construction that gratifies these is not included either 
in S cienc e or in Practice. The Paradise Lost is a work of 
Imagination ; Euclid’s Elements, and tlie Chinese Wall, are 
not works of Imagination. When a work of Utility is shaped, ^ 
decorated, or adorned, to gratify msthetic sensibility, it com- \ 

‘t. bines Imagination with practical constructi^^eness. 

Secondly, Imagination is allowed to be used for expressing 
the lias given by present emotions to the constructions for 
Truth, or for Utility, as when we distort facts through our 
fears, likings, antipathies, or our artistic feelings. The per- 
verting influence of the feelings, either in matters of know- 
ledge, or in matters of practice, is often described as intruding 
Imagination into the province of Reason, altliough Reason itself 
must work for ends, and j^iese ends must centre in feelings. 
There are feelings that are the legitimate goal of the reason ; 
and there are others that are not legitimate ; and to give way 
to these last (which are either lesthetic feelings, or in close 
alliance with them), is to fall under the sway of Imagination. 

The name Fancy, a corruption of phantasy (from the 
Greek phantasia^ which had nearly the meaning of ‘ idea ’ in 
modem times, as opposed to sensation and actnality), is applied 
to those creations that are farthest removed from natui;e, fact, 
or sober reality. The pictures of Fairy land, and the super- 
natural, are creatures of the fancy. The light, sportive vein 
olC Art, as contrasted with the thoughtful, grave, and serious, ^ 
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is called fanciful. * Comus,* as compared with ‘ Pafadise 
Lost,’ is a work of fancy. 

Idealut, or the Ideal, is another name for Imagination. 
It notes more particularly the tendency to soar above the 
limits of the actual, and to combine scones where our aspira- 
tions and desires may find gratification, if finly in idea ; there 
being nothing to satisfy us in the world of reality . 


CHAPTER V.» 

ABSTRACTION— THE ABSTRACT IDEA. 

NOMINALISM AND REALISM. 

1. Tub first stage. in Abstraction is to identify and 
compare a number of objects possessing similarity in 
diversity; as stars, mountains, horses, men, pleasures. 
Such objects constitute a Class. 

Until we have been struck with the resemblance of various 
things that also differ, we do not make a beginning in abstrac- 
tion. We feel identity among the stars in spite of their 
I variety. There is something common to the state named plea- 
sure, amid much disparity. The things thus identified make 
a class, and the operation is called classifying, 

2. We are able to attend to the points of agreement 
jof resembling things, and to neglect the points of differ- 
ence ; as when we think of the light of the heavenly 
[bodies, or the roundness of round bodies. This power is 
named Abstraction. 

It is a fact that we can direct our attention, or our 
thoughts, to the points of agreement of bodies that agree. 
We can think of the light of the heavenly bodies, and make 
assertions, and draw inferences respecting it. So we can 
think of * the ronndness of spherical bodies, and discard the 
consideration of their colour and size. In such an object as the 
full mooBi we can concentrate our regards upon its iaminons 

* The four preceding chapters complete the systematic view of the 
Intellect ; the three following embrace the leading controversies* 
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character, wherein it agrees with one class of objects ; or upon 
its figure, wherein it agrees with another class of objects. We 
can think of the taste of a strawberry, either as agreeing with 
other tastes, or as agreeing with pleasures generally. 

In the case of concrete objects Oj^ratin^ upon different senses » 
we can readily concentrate attention upon the properties of a 
single sense. Notwithstanding the solicitations of a plurality of 
senses at once, wo can bo absorbed with one ; wtj cal be all eye, 
although also affected with sounds, and all ear, although also 
affected with sights; toe mental attention may flew in one ex- 
clusive channel of sense. We may likewise, to some extent, give 
a dominant attention to the active or to the passive feelings of a 
sense. Thus, ii/sight, we can be more engaged with the mus- 
cular than with the optical elements, and vice versa; but wc 
cannot entirely separate the two. 

The special difficulty of abstraction occurs in the ii 'divisible 
sensations of a sense ; every sound has a j)lurality of characters, 
intensity, volume, pitch, &c. ; to these we can* give a separate 
attention, only by the method described in tiie nc^xt x^aragraph. 

3. Every Concrete thing falls into as many classes as it 
has attributes ; to refer it to one of these classes, and to 
think of the corresponding attribute, are one mental opera- 
tion. 

When a concrete thing before the view recalls others 
agreeing in a certain jjoint, our attention is awake upon that 
point ; when the moon recalls other luminous bodies, we are 
thinking of its light ; when it recalls other round bodies, we 
are thinking of its roundness. The two operations are not 
different but identical. * • 

On this supposition, to abstract, or to think of a property 
in the abstract, is to classify under some one head. To ab- 
stract the property of transparency from water, is to recall, at 
the instance of water, wirjflow glass, crystal, air, &c. ; to ab- 
stract its liquidity, is to recall milk, vinegar, melted butter, 
mercury, &c. ; to abstract its weight is to bring it into com- 
parison with other kinds of gravitating matter. 

Hence abstraction does not properly consist in the mental 
separation of one property of a thing from the other jjroper- 
ties — as in thinking of the roundness of the moon apart from 
its luminosity and apparent dimensior^ Such a separation is 
impracticable ; no one can think of a circle without colour 
and a definite size. All the purposes of the abstract idea are 
served by conceiving a concrete thing in company with others 
Resembling it in the attribute in question ; and by affirming 
12 
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nothing, of the one concrete, but what is true of all those 
others. 

When we think of the moon in comparison with a circle 
drawn on paper, and make that the subject of a proposition, 
we affirm only what is common to these two things ; we re- 
frain from affirming colour, size, or position ; we confine our- 
selves to wljat is involved in the community of form. 

In abstract reasoning, therefore, we are not so much en- 
gaged with any single thing, as with class of things. Wlien 
we are discussing government, wo commonly have in view a 
number of governments, alternately thought of; if we notice 
in any one government a certain feature, \Vo run over the 
rest in our mind, to see if the same feature is present in all. 
There is no such tiling as an idea of government in the ab- 
stract ; there is only possible a comparison of governments in 
the concrete ; the abstraction is the likeness or community of 
the individuals. To bo a good abstract reasoner, one should 
possess an ample range of concrete instances. 

4. There are vavioxis cases, where we sceui to approach 
to a pure ’Abstract Idea. 

.» (1) In some instances, we can pcrfoi^m a material separa- 

» tion of one property from otiiers. Thus the sweetness of wine 
depends upon its sugar; the stimulating propei'ty is duo to 
alcohol; the bouquet to a certain ether. Now, all these ele- 
, ments can be presenk'd in separation. This, however, is not 
abstraction ; every one of the su])stances is a concrete thing, 
having many other pi’operties besides the one noted. Sugar 
is not mere sweetness; nor is alcohol a stimulant in the 
abstract. 

\ (2) In the Lineal Diagrams of Geometry, the substance is 

i attenuated to a bare form; solidity is absent, and no more 
colour is left than is necessary to tthe outline of the figure. 
Still, the object is concrete. The colour of the line is essential 
to its purpose ; and there is a definite size. When studying 
the circle from a diagram, we must take heed of affirm- 
ing anything that is not common to other round things. 
On© way of observing the precaution is to keep before the 
view a jriurality of round objects, differing in colour and in 
size; each is then checked by the others. It is the prin- 
ciple of sound generalization to afifrm no tiling of a class but 
what is true of all its recognized members. 

There may be indistinctness, or a want of vividness, in our 
conceptions of concrete things ; we may fail in realizing the 
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richness of colouring and the minute tracery of an object; we 
may think of the form under a dim, hazy colour, far below 
the original; still this is not abstraction; the colour and the 
form are not divorced in the mind. 

(3) The vcft^bal expression of what js common to a class 
; appears to give a separate existence to the generality. Tlie 
• description, ‘ A line is length without bi'eadch#’ m#y be called 
an abstract idea of a line. Still, the meaning of the words 
‘length' and ‘ bread th^Ws inconceivable, .without the aid of 
individual concrete things possessing length and breadth. 
Length is a naiyic for one or more things ngrecing in the pro- 
perty so galled ; and the property is nothing but this agree- 
ment. When, therefore, an abstraction is defined by a verbal 
reference to other abstraciions, the effect is to transfer the 
attention from one class of concrete tilings to some other 
classes of concrete things. ‘A triangle is a, figure bounded by 
three right lines,’ directs us to conteniplate the concretes 
implied under ‘boundary,’ under ‘three,’ and under ‘right 
line.’ 

After arriving at the verbal definition, we are able to reason 
of a class by reference to a single individual. When told 
that ‘aline is length without breadth,’ 'vve arc cautioned against 
viewing tlic line before us, in a diagram, under any other view 
but its length. A certain width is necessary to our seeing or 
conceiving the line, but we take wariiing from the definition 
not to affirm or include any proposition as to width. We coij- 
tract a habitual precaution on this head, which enables us to 
work correctly upon one specimen, instead of needing the 
cbt’uk of various differing specimens. Thus* while nothing 
can dispense with the presence of a concrete example, it is 
possible to work without a plurality of examples; and what 
enables us to do so is tlie restraint imposed by the verbal de- 
finition, 

/ 5. The only generality possessing separate existence is 

the Name ; and the proper force of a general name is to 
signify agreement among the concrete things denoted 
by it. 

When a certain number of things affects the fnind with 
similarity in difference, it is of importance to make the fact 
known ; which is done by the use of a common name. The 
things called fires have a community of effect, and the appli- 
cation of one word to all, shows that to be the case ; and 
shows nothing else. Every name that we find applied to a 
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plurality of objects is a doclaration of agreement (in a given 
manner) among such objects; man, horse, river, just. To 
I this view of the nature of general, or abstract ideas, is given 
the designation ‘ Nominalism.’ 

6. General Ideas, separated from partietdars, have no 
counterpart Koality (as inn)lied in Realism), and no Men- ^ 
tal existence (as allirinod in Conceptualism). 

Because wo liave a naiiie ‘ round,’ or ‘ circle,’ signifying 
that certain things impress us alike, although also dillering, it 
does not follow that tlu^re exists in nature a thing, of pure 
roundness, with no other property conjoined a cirple, of no 
material, no colour, and no size. All nature’s circles arc circles 
in the concreU^ each one embodied along with other material 
attributes ; a (uirtain colour and size being inseparable from 
the form. This is the denial of Realism. 

Neither can we have even a mental Conception of any pro- 
perty abstracted from all others ; we cannot conceive a circle, 
except of some colour and some size ; we cannot conceive jus- 
tice, except by thinking of just actions. 

7. There is a strong tendency in the mind to ascribe 
' separate existeiic(‘^ to abstractions; tlie motive resides in 
' the Feelings, and is favoured by the operation of Language. 

The ascribing of separate existence to abstractions is seen 
more particularly in early philosophy ; as in the Indeterminate 
of Anaximander, the Numbers of Pythagoras, the One and the 
Absolute of the- Eleates, the Nous or Mind of Anaxagoras — 
offered as the" primal source, or first cause of all existing 
things. To account in some way or otlier for all that we si'C 
around us, has been an intense craving of mankind ; and one 
mode of satisfying it is to construct fictitious agencies, such as 
those above named. 

The facility that language affords to Realism depends on 
the circumstance that we are apt to expect every word to have 
a thing corresponding. . What is true of concrete names, as 
Sun, Barth, England, wo suppose to be true of general names, 
as space, heat, attraction ; we naturally regard these as some- 
thing more than mere comparisons of particulars. 

Time is a pure abstraction ; it has no existence except in 
concrete duration. Things enduring are what we know ; until 
we have become aware of a certain number of these, we have 
no notion of time. Yet, owing to the sublime effect produced 
by the things that have great duration, we contract an asso- 
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ciatii>n with the name for this property in general, and speak 
of Time as if it were a real and separate existence. 

The existence of a supposed External and Independent 
material world, is the crownmg instance of an abstraction con- 
vei*ted into a separate entity. (For an account of the contro- 
versy of Nomkialism and Realism,* see 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 

EXPERIENCE AND INTUITION. 

, 1. The question has been raised, with reference to a 
certain siiiall and select portion of our knowledge, whether 
it is derived from Experience like the larger portion, or 
whether it is Intuitive. 

While the great mass of our knowledge is obviously at- 
tained in the course of our exjierience of the world, it is con- 
tended by some philosophers that ccii:*ain tjlements exist in the 
mind at birth ; as, for example, our ideas of Space, Tinic, and 
Cause ; the Axioms of Mathematics ; the distinction f)f right 
aiid wrong; the ideas of God and Immortality. 

These inborn elements have received mniiy other names ; 
as Innate ideas, Instinctive truths, notions anS truths a -priori^ i 
First Pnnciples, Common Sense, primary Beliefs, Transcen-I 
dental notions and truths, truths of the Reason. ^ 

2. It is considered that the assigning of a purely] 
mental origin to certain ideas, both accounts for what is j 
otherwise inexplicable, and confers an Authority, higher | 
than experience, upon some important principles, specula- f 
tive and practical. 

‘ There are certain peculiarities, it is maintained, belonging 
to such notions and principles as those above specified, that 
mere experience and acquisition canifbt account lor. * 

Again, the ante-natal origin of an idea is believed to give 
it a character of certaiuty, authority, dignity, such as cannot 
" be afcmed of anything obtained in the course of experience. 
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Thus Kaut, in remarkitif' on (ho notion of Cause, said the 
aUCdtiOB rcsj)CCtiiig it nas, — ‘Wliclher this notion were ex- 
(Litakecl bv the mmd a f mn\ md thus possessed aa iutrinsic 

imf/i.>dopon*nt of dd ezpevteneA mi a j>wre. 

cjctensiva aj^ijjUcaOUUy^ ono not Jiniitud merely to objects ot 
actual experience.’ superior and more commanding BW^ecj) 
is thus accorded to tlio notions ongiiiating in the mind. 

3. In inSre Explicit terms, the cliaracters ascribed to 
the Intuitive or Innate princi])les, w^.ereby they transcend, 
or rise above, other principles, are mainly these two — 

(Necessity and UNiVEitsALiTV. 

The necessary^ or wliat must be true, is opposed to the 
, contingent, which may or may not be true. That the whole is 
greater than its part, and that every ellect must have a cause, 
j are said to be necessary ; tliat unsupported bodies fall to the 
i ground is contingent, the fact might have been otherwise. 

\ Universality follows necessity ; what must be true canuot 
jbut bo universally true. 

4. The first objection to tlic doctrine of Innate ideas 
5 and principles, is tliat it presumes on tlui fmality of some 

one Analysis of the Mind. 

Nothing is to bo held innate that can be shown to arise 
from experience and education. Language is not innate ; we 
can account for any one’s ])ower of speech by instruction, fol- 
lowing upon the articulate capacity, the sense of hearing, aird 
the admitted powers of the intellect. 

To affirm thatdlie notions of Space and Time are intuitive, 

^ is to affirm that by no ])ossibilit.y shall mental philosophers 
. ever be able to account for them by the operation of our per- 
ceptive faculties. Now, although the analysis of tlic mind at 
*^^any one time should not bo able to exjilain tlie rise of these 
^ notions, we are not, for that reason, justitied in saying that 
^ they are never to be explained. 

Although, strictly sjieaking, we are not entitled to call 
^l-any notion ultimate, and underivable, any more than chemists 
are entitled to call a substance absolutely simple, yet there arc 
• certain appearances indicating that a fact, whether material 
mental, ‘'is cither simple or the reverse. The so-called 
^AHfelementary bodies, — oxy^’bu, nitrogen, carbon, and the metals, 
.^^re probably simple, because none of the powerful decompos- 
ilSg agencies now possessed have been able to decompose 
■tjiom. A newly-discovered saline body or crystal would be " 
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considered componnd, because sucli bodies are susceptible of 
decomposition. 

So in tlie Mind, it is not probable that we shall ever be 
able to analyze the sensation of Colonr ; it is an effect arising 
on the presentation of what is called a visible body, and is not 
resolvable into* any other efiect. In lik;^ manner, the feeling 
of Resistance, or Expended Energy, has all the appearance of 
• being a simple fact or experience of the mind? tk enters into 
many mental states, bat we cannot show that any other men- 
tal state enters into it. On the other hond, there are good 
reasons for thinking that onr notion or idea of a pebble is a 
compound, bein^g made up of resistance, touch, visible form, 
and visihie colour ; we can identify the presence of all these 
elements in the notion, which is the only proof we have of its' 
being a complex and not a simple notion. 

The question then is, may not our notion of Space, or Ex- 
tension, be derived from the Muscular feelings or Sensations, 
co-^erating witli the Intellectual powers ? Can we identify 
alraiat there is in the notion with these elements of sensible 
experience, intellectually combined ? Is the analysis of Space 
given in previous chapters (pp. 26, 48, 63), suhicient to ac- 
count for it ? If not, what element is there that cannot be 
identified with Muscular feeling, and Sensation, under the 
intellectual properties of Difference, Agi*eement and Reten- j 
tiveness ? It is now allowed, (by Hamilton, for example,) 
that we have an empirical knowledge of extension ; why may ' 
not this be the whole ? 

In the final appeal, the sufficiency of an analysis rests upon 
each person’s feelings of identity, or difiereiTcp, in comparing 
the thing to be analyzed with the elements affirmed to enter 
into it. If any man is conscious that his notion of Space con- 
tains nothing but what is supplied by muscular and sensible 
experience, operated on by the intellect, lie has all the evi- 
dence that the case admift of. 

Even granting that o\ir present analysis of Space is imable 
to resolve it into elements of post-natal experience, we are 
not, therefore, to hold the matter closed for ever. The power 
of analysis is progi*essive ; and the most that any one is en- 
titled to say, is, that, as yet, Space has not been resolved — 
that it contains an element that is unique, and nof identified 
with any mode of consciousness gained in our experience of 
the world. s 

The notion of Time, in the same way, may be held as 
either resolvable into muscular and sensible impressions, 
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associated and generalized, or as not so resolvable at present. 
Bat no one is entitled to affirm it as absolutely simple and 
underived, or that Analysis has reached the last term, in re- 
spect of this notion! 

In point of fact, the analysis of the feeling of Time seems 
the easiest of all. Every muscular feeling, sensation, and 
emotion, is different according to the degi’ee of its endurance ; 
we discriminate*^ the greater from the less persistence of any 
state of consciousness. This discriminated persistence is the 
attribute of Time. We usually measure Time by some mode 
of our muscular sensibility, as motion ; but we may measure 
it upon any kind of consciousness ; we being differently 
affected by the unequal coutuiuance of every mental condition. . 

5. The existence of Innate ideas lias an Improbability 
corresponding to the amount of our dependence on experi- 
ence for our knowledge. 

The unquestionable rule being that our knowledge is 
gained through Movemont and Sense (Intellectual functions 
co-operating), the burden lies with the advocate of innate 
truth to make good any exceptions to the rule. 

The difficulties in the way of such an attempt arc formi- 
dable. We cannot interrogate the new-born child ; we have no 
means of testing its knowledge, until a large store of ideas 
has been acquired. It is different with the powers of action ; 
we can see that a child is able to suck at birth, and to perfom 
various movements and gesticulations. But there is no evi- 
dence that it possesses any kind of knowledge or ideas. 

, 6. On the theory of Nominalism, innate general ideas 

\would involve innate particulars. 

‘ 2* ‘ If abstraction, or generality, be nothing but a host of 
particulars identified and comparedyctho ab.straction is nothing 
^ without the particulars, t Space has meaning in reference to 
.. extended things, and to nothing besides,^ If we are born with 
a pre-existing idea of space, we mu.st have pre-existing ideas 
of concrete extended objects, which we compare and classify 
as extended. But the same objects would also be susceptible 
of classi^pations according to other properties, as colour, so 
that we should also pogjf^ess innate ideas of colour. 

7. The characteristic of Necessity, rightly understood, 
does not point to an Innate origin. 

A proper necessary truth is one where the subject implies^ 
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fihe •predicate ; it is a trath of Implication. What is called 
f the Law of Identity — whatever is, is, A is A — is given as an 
example of a necessary truth. • That a thing is what it is, we 
may pronounce necessary in the highest sense ; we cannot 
without self-contradiction, say otherwise. Now, there is no 
apparent reasdn why our ordinary facukies would fail to teach 
us this necessity, or why there must be innate forms provided 
expressly for the purpose. The difficulty wo*uld®be to avoid 
recognizing such a necessity. Were ifc admissible that a thing 
(iould both be and not be, our faculties would be stultified and 
rendered nugatory. That we should abide by a declaration 
once made, is i^idispensablo to all understanding between man 
and man? Tlie law of necessity, in this sense, is not a law of 
things, but an unavoidable accompaniment of the use of 
speech. To deny it, is intellectual suicide. 

Another so-called necessary truth is the Law of Contradic- 
tion. A thing cannot both bo and not be. This is merely the 
law of Identity in another form. For example, if ifc be 
affirmed, ‘ This room is hot ; ’ the inference is necessary that ifc is 
not cold. Such an inference, however, according to the prin- 
ciple of Relativity, is no new fact ; ifc is the same fact stated 
from the other side ; hot and not-cold express the same thing. 
There is no march of information in tliese necessary truths ; 
the necessity lies in a thing being exactly what it is ; in an 
affirmation being still true, although perhaps difierently ex- 
pressed, or looked at from another side. 

Again, when we say ‘ all men are mortal,’ the inference is 
necessary, that one man, in particular, or some men, are mor- 
tal. The necessity lies in the fact that the inference merely 
repeats the proposition, only not to the same extent. ‘All 
men’ is an abbreviation for, this man, the other, and the 
other ; and when we apply the proposition, ‘ all men are mor- 
tal’ to the case of this man, wo do nothing but abide by our 
affirmation. When wo have maintained a principle in one 
shape, we are understood to be ready to maintain it in any 
other equivalent shape — to be consistent with ourselves. 
This we should be equally inclined to, on any supposition as 
as to the origin of our ideas. 

These necessary truths have, from their very ngituro, the 
highest possible ‘ Universality.’ That^‘ whatever is, is ; ’ that 
‘if all matter gravitate, some matter gravitates,’ — arertrue at 
all times and places, on dhe same grounds as they are true 
now. The obligation of consistency cannot be dispensed with 
at any conceivable place, or any conceivable time. If nafcn^ 
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^ omitted to supply the supposed innate tendency to recog* 
''^nize such Universality, we should still recognize it, from a 
feeling of the. utter helplessness that its deni^ would plunge 
us into. 

There is, besides, in the active tendency of the mind, a 
strong disposition to ejcfcend to all places and times whatever 
is true in the present (see Belief). So powerful, indeed, is 
this impulse, that it constantly leads us too far, and needs to 
be checked and reduced within limits. We arc induced to 
generalize to the utmost whatever wo find in our limited 
experience ; we believe that our present feelings will always 
continue. Instead of requiring an intuitive 
bring us up to the mark of Universality, wo 
urged, through the operation of our active 
over-universality ; and it would have been well for us to have 
been endowed with some innate caution in this respect. 

8. The concessions made by the supporters of Innate 
Principles are almost fatal to the evidence of these prin- 
ciples, and to their value as authority. 

It is allowed that experience is the occasion of our being 
conscious of our intuitive knowledge. We have no idea of 
Space, till we encounter extended things, nor of time, till we 
experience continuing or successive things. The innate element 
is always found in the embrace of an element of sense-per-- 
ception. This circumstance casts the greatest uncertainty upon 
the whole speculation. It is scarcely jjossible to say how much 
is due to experience, and how nmcli to intuition. May not 
the exactness, the i)nrity, the certainty of an innate principle 
be impaired by* its alliance with the inferior element of actual 
sensation ? 

9. Ill the present position of the controversy in ques- 
tion, the chief alleged Innate (sjjpculativc) Principles are 
the Axioms of Mathematics, and the Law of Causation. 

The axioms of Mathematics have been variously stated. 
There are good reasons for regarding as axioms, in the proper 
sense of the word, these two. ‘ Things equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another ; ’ and ‘ The sums of equals 
are equal.^ It may be maintained that on these two axioms, 
together with the definfdons, the whole fabric of mathematics 
can be raised. 

Neither of these two axioms is necessary, in the sense of 
Implication. When we affinu that ‘things equal to the 
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same tiling are equal to one another/ we do not affirm an 
identical proposition ; the subject is not involved in the pre- 
dicate* Equality is properly defined as immediate coincidence 
(things that, being applied to one another, coincide, are equal). 
Now, the axiom affirms mediate coincidence, or coincidence 
through some tiiird thing ; and howevqr obvious we may 
suppose the truth affirmed, it is not an identical proposition ; 
it connects together two facts, differing not in iangiiage only, 
but in nature ; it declares mediate coincidence to be as good 
as wvmediate coincidence; that where we cannot biiiig two 
things together for direct comparison, we may presume them 
to be equal, if they can be indirectly compared with some 
third things There would be no self-contradiction in denying 
this axiom. 

The same lino of observation is applicable to the second 
axiom; ‘the sums of equals are equal.* It is not an identical 
proposition ; it joins together two distinct properties — equality 
(by coincidence) and equality by the medium of the sum of 
equalities. 

Neither of these axioms is intuitive, any more than neces- 
sary. They both flow from our actu«al experience ; thc^y are 
abundantly confirmed by repeated trials; and would, to all 
appearance, be as strongly believed as they are, by virtue of 
the extent and variety of the confirmations of them. ISuch is 
the view taken by those that impugn innate principles, and con- 
tend for the origin, in experience, of all our ideas whatsoever. 

Some of the axioms of Euclid are necessary, in the strict 
sense. ‘ Things that, being applied to one another, coincide, 
are equal,* is not an axiom, but a definitioif^namel}^, the 
definition of equality. ‘ The whole is greater than its part/ is 
a corollary from a defiintion, the definition of whole and 
part; from the very nature of whole and part, the ^,vholc 
must be greater than any one part. This is a necessary, 
because an identical, prop<Jfeition. ‘ That two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space,’ (Kant’s stock instance) is, in reality, 
a corollary from the definition of straight Hues, and is therefore 
necessary indeed, but is an implicated or identical statement. 
To contradict it, is to contradict the very definition. 

That every Effect not only has, but must have, a Cause, is 
alleged to be a truth at once necessary and intuitive. Ex- 
perience, it is said, cannot show tha# every change ^has a 
cause, stili less that it must have a cause. 

As the word ‘effect’ is a correlative term, implying a 
cause, we must substitute the word ‘ event,’ in order to 
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represent the question fairly; ‘Every event must be pre- 
ceded by some other event/ would then be the statement of 
the law. This assertion is obviously not necessary in the 
sense of Implication ; it is not an identical proposition ; the 
opposite is not self-contradictory. It has all the appearance 
of an induction from^ hxcts. 

The upholders of the innate origin of Causation refer to 
another c/lter'jon of the necessary and the intuitive — the in- 
conceivablliiy of the oppofiUe, They contend that we cannot 
conceive an absolute bc^'iiminer ; we are oblicrod bo think of 
every event as growing out of some previous event. Conse- 
quently, they say, thei'e cannot be a creation^out of nothing. 

As an assertion of fact, this is easily ujet by denkl. There 
, is nothing to prevent us from conceiving an isolated event. 
Any ditticnlty that we iniglit have, in conceiving something to 
arise out of nothing, is due to our exiierienco being all the 
other way. The more we atu instructed in the facts of the 
world, the more are we made aware that every event is 
chained to some otlier event ; this b(\gcts in us a habit of 
conceiving events as .so eiicbainoil ; if it were not for this habit, 
there would be no serious obstacle to our conceiving the 
opposite state of things. (For the historical view of the 
opinions on the subject of this chapter, see AiU’KNDIX B.^ 


CIIAPTEK VII. 

OF extebnal perception. 

1. The ndatioris of the Mind to the External, Material, 
or Extended World, give rise to two distinct, althoiigli 
connected questions — the Theory of Vision, and the Per- 
ception of the External and Material World. 

Logically, as well as historically, these questions are con- 
nected ; in both of them, Berkeley endeavoured to subvert 
what had been the received opinions up to his time. 

THEORY OF VISION. 

2. Berkeley's Theory of Vision professes to account 
for our perceiving Distqjice by sight. One explanation 
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/refers* tlie perception to Instinct, the other to Experience, 
or education. 

The instinctive theory 'prevailed before Berkeley ; the 
other view was introduced by him, and has been generally, 
though not universally, received by‘sciei\jbific men. 

We find ourselves able, as far back as we can remember, 
perceive by^sight the comparative distances of objects, and 
assign their real magnitudes ; whence it would seem that 
the perception comes to*us by nature, and not by education. 
In opposition to such an inference, Berkeley held tiiat Distance 
is not seen, but felt by touch, and that we learn to connect 
our tactilf^ experiences with the accompanying visible signs. 
In the same way we judge, by the eye, of the real magnitudes 
of things, after we have both seen and handled them. 

Berkeley’s arguments were greatly enfeebled by the im^ 
perfect views prevailing in his time, regarding our active or 
muscular sensibility. We shall, in the following summary, 
pre^nt tlie full force of the arguments as they stand now. 

3. The native sensibility of the eye includes (1) Light 
and Colour, and their various shades, (2) Visible Figure, 
and Visible (or retinal) Magnitude. 

The optical sensibility of the eye is for light and colour. 
The muscular sensibility is for visible forms and visible mag- 
nitudes, and their degrees. It is interesting to note that the 
judgment of visible size is the most delicate and accurate of 
all the judgments of the mind. Every accurate standard of 
comparison is in the last resort an appeal to viable magnitude, 
as the balance, the thermometer, &c. • 

Visible magnitude corresponds to the extent of the imago 
upon the retina, and hence is called, by Wheatstone, B-etinal 
magnitude. 

4. Tlie visible appeafances or signs connected with 
variation of distance from the eye are these : (1) The feel- 
ing of muscular tension in the interior of the eye-ball. 
(2) The feeling of convergence or divergence of the two 
eyes. (3) The varying dissimilarity of the pictures ])re- 
sented to the two eyes, (4) The greater clearness of near 
objects, and the haziness of distant. ^ (5) The variation of 
retinal magnitude. 

(1) It has been seen (Sight) that to adjust the eye to a 
^near object (a few inches), there is a muscular strain in the 
eye-ball. 
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(2) Another sign of nearness is the convergence of the 

\ two eyes, wbicb. is relaxed more and more as the object is re- 
moved ; at great distances the eyes being parallel. 

(3) For near distances, the pictures seen by the two eyes 
ar# dissimilar ; as the distance increases, they are loss so, and 
at great distances they are exactly similar. Such identity is, 
therefore, sign of great distance. 

(4) Incidental to distance, when very great, is a certain 
haziness, which is so far a constant fact, that painters make 
use of it in their perspective. 

(5) When an object retreats from the eye, its visible or 
retinal magnitude steadily diminishes, and we are very sensi- 

#tive to this diminution. If one human figure is seen at six 
feet distance, and anotlier at twelve, nearly behind the first; 
the one has four times the retinal magnitude of the other ; 
and this disparity strikes the mind more forcibly, perhaps, 
than all the other signs put together. 

5. The meaning, or import, of Distance, is something 
beyond the ex].)erieucc of the eye. 

The meaning of distance may be illustrated thus. If a 
ball is held before the eyes, first at six inches, and then at 
twelve, the optical changes will be as above described. But 
conjoined with visible changes is a definite movement of the 
arm, of which we are conscious. This introduces a new sen- 
sibility into the case ; and wlioii wo say that the ball has been 
removed to the greater distance, one (and the iuoi‘e important) 
meaning of tho fact is, that the band and arm would have to 
be moved to carry it to its new position, or to touch it there. 

Such is an example of the mcianing of distance for near 
objects. Another measure is introduced for distant objects. 
To compare six feet with twelve feet, we must move the 
whole body in locomotion, and estimate, from our muscular 
sensibility, the diliercnco between one locomotive exercise 
and another. To come np to one object, we move two paces, 

» to another fonr, and so on. To change one visible appear- 
Hance, or retinal magnitude, to another, we put forth a definite 
kooomotion, which is not merely our measure or estimate 
fracticaUy of the interval between the two appearances, but 
Ihe sole 'ouicming or Lmport of distance. If any one denies 
this, let him say what moaning is left, if all that is signified 
by locomotion of the whole body, or any part of it, be wholly 
withdrawn. 

But if Distance has no meaning apart from the move- 
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ments of other organs than the oye, the question then is, has 
nature gifted us at birth with the power of learning through 
one sense the experience of another sense ? Do we smell 
sounds, or hear touches, or taste colours ? Such conjunctions 
may not bo iippossible, but they are unusual ; and the 
burden of proof lies upon the aflirmer. 

• 6. The experience of early infancy and clTildhood is 

incessantly forming the Associations between tlic visible 
signs of distance and l:he movements that constitute the 
meaning of distance (together with real magnitude). 

The infant b, the nurse’s arms is perpetually experiencing 
the visible changes consequent on its being carried about ; and 
as soon as it is aware of the fact of its being moved or carrieo* 
(an unavoidable muscular consciousness), it connects tliis 
experience with the startling changes of visible magnitude in 
the things before its eyes. The visible appearance of the 
wall of a room is doubled, tripled, or quadrupled, while the 
child is carried from one end of the room to another. There 
would be no possibility of avoiding the association of the 
two facts. After a time, the momentary visible magnitude of 
the familiar wall would bo connected with the amount of 
locomotion necessary to increase the magnitude to its maximum, 
or I'educe it to its minimum ; which would bo a perception of 
distance begun. Wlien the child attains to its own powers of 
locomotion, experiments are greatly increased in number and 
in variety ; in a single da}^, the child might cross a room 
several scores of times, aiid every time the optical changes 
would be felt in connexion with its movements. A few 
weeks or months of this experience could not but engrain a 
vast number of associations of visible change with degrees of 
locomotion. The child would at the same time be handling 
things, taking their measi^es with the arms ; walking round 
tables and chairs, estimating their real magnitudes by experi- 
mental muscular exertions, and connecting these real magni- 
tudes with optical adjustments and changes. There are thus 
abundant opportunities of attaining the required connexions 
of real distances and real sizes with visible signs ; every 
instant of the active life of the child is furnishing additional 
confirmations; and the final result likely to be a firm 
and indissoluble alliance between visible signs and th© multi- 
farious locomotive and other experience accompanying them. 

7. According to the experiments of Wheatstone, the 
order of dependence among our visual perceptions is as 
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\ follows : — The Inclination of the Axes of the eyes, iii com- 
i pany with a given Retinal picture, suggests the magnitude 
Vfird ; and from the true magnitude thus known and the 
I retinal magnitude, we infer the distance. 

It was the prevalent opinion, that the feelihg of the degree 
of convergence of the axes at once suggests distance ; and that 
the distarf:::;e thus suggested^ taken along with the visible or 
retinal magnitude, gives the true magnitude. Wheatstone, on 
the contrary, concludes from his experiments that the first 
/suggestion made is real magnitude (as experienced hy touch 
f and locomotion), and that, by combining this with the visible 
: magnitude, the suggestion of distance follows. A block of 
%toiie is first judged to be, in size, a foot in the side ; we then 
know from its visible or retinal size, whether the distance bo 
ten feet, or fifty ; thej’e being, as already remarked, no more 
delicate means of discrimination than by differences of retinal 
size. 

These experiments are important, as showing that Distance 
is not even the first inference, but the last, and implicates with 
it a prior inference of true Magnitude ; all which increases the 
difficulty of supposing the perception of distance to be in- 
stinctive. 

8. The perception of Distance is farther illustrated by 
the Stereoscope. 

This great invention of Wheatstone’s has given an impetus 
to the study of what is termed Binocular vision, or the con- 
currence of tlic two eyes in the single picture. The con- 
nexion of solid effect , — in other words, the perception of dis^ 
tance , — vdth double vision, is rendered very striking. It is 
shown, tliat the dissimilarity of the two pictures is a sign of 
distance, bound up in inseparable g,.ssociatioii with the fact. 

To account for our seeing an object single with two eyes, 
the following considerations are offered. 

(1) The picture of the object is received hyoneei/e; the 
other merely extending its compass, and giving the dissimi- 
larity of aspect that is a sign of the distance. It is a mistake 
in fact, to suppose that each eye sees a full and entire picture, 
indepencient of the ot^er ; one eye takes the lead and receives 
the picture, the other supplying the additions. Supposing the 
right eye to be the leader, if we shut that eye, the picture 
will be observed to shift its ground to the right ; in fact, an 
entirely new picture is now formed by the left eye alone,— .-a 
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picture that is never allowed to be formed when both eyes are 
open. It is as in Tonoh, where we may employ both hands, 
but we attend chiefly to one, nsing the other as an extension 
of the contact. 

(2) Equalljfc pertinent is the consideration that, in vision, 

- what the mind conceives is, not the optical effect actually 
•presented at the moment, but a compound or accumulated effect, 
the result of all our past experience of vision in connexion 
with the various movenients that enable us to estimate real 
size and distance. As in reading, our mental picture is not 
confined to a visible word, but involves the feeling of articula- 
tion and the melody on the ear, together with the suggested 
meanings, — so, in vision, the mind supplies far more than the»» 
sense receives. In looking at an extended prospect, we see 
distinctly only the part in the lino of the eye ; all the vest is 
to the vision indistinct and vague. ISTevertheless, the mind 
supplies from memory a clear picture of the other parts. 
Also, in looking down a vista, the adjustment of the eyes per- 
mits only one portion to be clearly seen, the rest being neces- 
sarily confused ; but the mind easily gives the correct picture 
throughout, so that the indistinctness demonstrably attaching 
to the optical image does not cloud the mental perception. 

9. It is admitted by the opponents of Berkeley, that 
the instinctive perception must be aided by certain acquire- 
ments or associations. 

The concession is made that, ‘although the eye possessed 
the most perfect power of perceiving distamje, it could not 
possihlif co7Lvey an idea of the amount of walking necessary to 
pass over Itf ' This, as Mr. J. S. Mill remarks, is to surrender 
the wliole question. The author of the remark parrir^s the 
conclusion, by saying that there is no more in it than the 
difference between hearir^ musical tones and the power of 
distinguishing them accu^atcl 3 ^ But the perception of any 
quality must involve the perception of its degree ; we could 
not bo said to perceive weight, unless we could distinguish 
between a greater and a less ; very nice shades of difierence 
might not be felt without education; but not to feel any 
amount of difference is not to feel at all. The loos» remark 
is made, ‘ we .first roughly estimate the l&ifference by the cyo— 
this we correct by measurement.’ But a rough estimate is 
still an estimate of more or loss, a sense of difference. 

, The question still returns. What is the meaning or import 
of Distance ? One meaning of vital importance practically, 
13 
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is the greater or less locomotion or other movement required 
to inverse it Subtract that weaning, wbieb ia said by aJi 

and what meaning remam ^ CTM/ 

two contondhi^ pnrtics agvoo Upon this, it IS VBlll tO Ht^UO tho 
question. Nevertheless, we shall now presoijt a summary ot 
the chief arguments bn the side of instinctive perception, 

10. r.-^^rlniperceiving distance, we are not conscious of 
tactual feelings or locomotive reminiscences ; what we see is ; 
a visible quality, and nothing more. 

If distance is merely the suggestion of touch, &c-, wo ought to 
be | 5 onscious of a tactile state, a state of locomotive, or other mus- 
cular, effort. It is denicxl that we have any sdeh consciousness. 
We never, it is said, see resistance or hardness, which are the 
real tactile qualities. 

The supporters of Berkeley meet this allegation by saying, 
that we arc conscious of associated qualities in being conscious of 
distance. Even as to tho more strictly tactile properties of resist- 
ance and hardness, we ar(‘ distinctly conscious of these in looking 
at a stone wall ; wc do not see them iu tho eye, but their visible 
signs so strongly suggest them, that they arc inseparable from the 
act of vision. 

Mr. Mill, remarking on his own cxpen'cnce, says, that iii judg- 
ing tho distance of an object, tho idea suggested to his mind ‘ is 
commonly that of the haigth of time, or the quantity of motion, 
that would be requisite for reaching to the obj(jct if near, or 
walking up to it if at a distance.* 

It thus appears that opj)osite allegations can be made as to the 
interpretation of individual consciousness, which renders this 
ai’gument indecisive on either side ; as in all assertions referring 
to the subjective world, each one must judge for themselves. 

11. n. — Tho early experience or education of children is 
inadequate to produce the requisite strength of association. 

It is affinned that the opportunities arc wanting for uniting 
the visual signs with the tactual and other effects ; that tho con- 
stant association requisitci does not^ take i)laco ; that tho visible 
experience is sufficiently frequent, but the tactual and locomotive 
experience rare. ‘ Wo see a house at tho distance of forty yards, 
a mountain at ten miles ; hut how often do we estimate tho dis- 
tance by any other sense ?* For every separate adjust mcmt of the 
eye, corresponding to all grades of distance, wo ought to have 
in£ide innumerable experiments of touch or locomotion, 

But to all this it is replied, first, that the infant is making the 
experimental connexions as often as it is moved from place to 
place, no matter how. And, secondly, it being admitted that we 
originally see distance only in the ‘ rough,* and without discrimi- 
nation of degree, and have to learn by experience all the separate 
stages, it seems no great additional demand on our education to 
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acquire the rough estimate as well, implying as it does so much 
loss than the numerous associations that distinguish degrees. 

It is farther urged against the doctrine of acquirement, that 
the associated things should be able to reproduce one anotlier re- 
ciprocally. Tactual and locomotive perceptions ought to suggest 
their visual signs* as efficiently as the inverse operation ; that is, 
in putting forth our hand in the dark to touch a thing, there 
pught to flash upon us the visible remembrance opf it# distance ; 
which, it is alleged, is not the case. So, walking a few steps in 
the dark should give us th% visual sensations corresponding to the 
interval passed over. 

It may be replied, that we have in both cases a visual estimate 
of distance, just as accurate as our estimate of movememt or loco- 
motion from visilne signs. When we walk six paces in the dark, 
retreating from a wall, we can then, and do, think of the visual 
distance of the wall at six yards ; every pace that we take sug- 
gests the retreating figure of the wall ; and if our estiinatci is not 
perfectly accurate, neither is our estimate of real distance, judged 
by its signs, always accui*ate. 

12. III. — Observations made upon persons born blind, and 
after a lapse of years made to see, arc affirmed to be in favour 
of the instinctive origin of the perceptions. 

The first and best known of these cases, a youth couched by 
Cheseldeii {Phil, Trans. 1728), has, until lately, boon considered 
as confirmatory of Berkehy’s doctrine. But tlie recent 02 )ponents 
of Berkeley luive endeavoured to give it a diirorent turn, as well 
as to explain the other cases in their view. Jt is admitted, how- 
ever, that the observers were not sufficiently aware of the points 
to be noted in order to settle this question. Two patients are 
quoted by Mr: Bailey, who could distinguish by the unassisted eye 
whether an object was brought nearer or carried. farther from 
them. But in neither case, were the circumstances of the t^xperi- 
ment such as to prove the fact. 

Olu’seldtm’s patient said that ‘all objects seemed to tourTi bis 
eyes,' which is not compatible with bis seeing things at a distance, 
and some things farther off lhan others. A similar remaik was 
made by other patients, ancT although laborious attempts are 
made to explain away the effect of the observation (see Abbot’s 
‘ Sight and Touch,’ chap, x.), the necessity of such attempts is fatal 
to the decisiveness of such cases as proofs of intuitive perception. 

13. IV. — The case of the lower animals is adduced as pre- 
senting an instinct such as is contended for, which would at 
least show that the fact is one within the compass of nature. 

The power of many animals to direct their movements, almost 
immediately after birth, scorns established by a large mass of 
feoncurrent observations. For example, ‘ the moment the chicken 
|a^ broken the shell, it will dart at and catch a spider. Sir 
|oseph Banks said he had seen a chicken catch at a fly whilst the 
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shell stuck in its tail.’ Many similar facts have been related over 
and over again by veracious witnesses. Such powers obviously 
imply an intuitive measure of distance, and a farther instinctive 
power of directing the movements in exact accordance therewith. 
On these facta, it is open to the adherents of Berkeley’s theory to 
make the following comments. * 

(1 ) There does not exist a body of careful and adequate obser- 
vations iipjn the early movements of animals. It is not enougb 
that even a competent observer makcjs an occasional observation 
of this nature; it is essential that a' course of many hundred 
observations should be made on each separate si)ecie.s, varying the 
circumstances, in every possible way, so as to ascertain the usual 
order of procex^ding in the species generally, apd all the condi- 
tions and limitations of the aptitudes alleged. We kilow enough 
to pronounce such facts as the above, respecting the chick, to be 
extreme and <ixcepiional instance's ; usually a ctirtain time (two or 
thrc'e days) elapses ere the chick cjin }.)eck at seeds of corn ; and 
the nature of its operations during that interval, as well as the 
character of the first attempts, should receive the most careful 
scrutiny by different observers. Theue is satisfactory evidence 
that these animals* do possess, at a remarkably early period, a 
power of precise adjustment of their moving organs to external 
objects ; but it is not proved that this power is complete at the 
insiiant of birth in any single species. 

(2) As regards the bearing upon the Theory of Vision in man, 
these observations have tlie fatal weakness of xu'oving too miich. 
They prove that animals have not only the x)owor of seeing dis- 
tanoo, but the pow(3r of aiq)reciatiiig its exact amount, and the 
still farther powc^r of graduating tlusir own movements in exjmt 
corresijoiideiice with the distance measured. They include both the 
gift that we are alleged to have by nature, and two other apti- 
tudes that ill lis are acquired. This enormous disj^arity reduces 
the force of the analogy to almost nothing. A natural endow- 
ment that goes the length of a precise muscular adjuvstinent 
adajited to each varying distance, so far trans(3ends the utniost 
that can he aflirmeid of our primitive stock of visual porcoptions, 
as to amomit to a new and distil ^.ct attribute, presupposing a 
totally diff(3rciit organization. 

14. V. — The observations on infants are held as favouring 
the instinctive perception of distance. 

It is not alleged that infants at birth exhibit any symptoms of 
this knowledge, like the animals just quoted, but that they show 
it before they have developed the powers of touch and locomotion 
requisite for actual ^hstances. The infant is said to have the 
power of bringing its hand accurately to its mouth about the 
eleventh week, while the power of touching and handling ht^ 
made very little progress at the end of six months. Yet, by this 
time, the child knows the difference between a friend and ^ 
stranger, and throws itself out in the direction of the one, and 
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turns away from the other; it also knows when it is moved 
towards the object it likes, and makes no attempt to seize a thing 
until it is brought quite close. Of course, locomotion has not yet 
begun. 

We have given by anticipation the only answer to these facts, sup- 
posing them accifrately stated (which is doubtful). The earliest as- 
sociations of visible appearances with actual trials of distance and 
real magnitude are not made by the hand, or by J;he child’s own 
locomotion, but by its movements as carried from place to place ; 
and until some one can shetw that it can have no adequate (conscious- 
ness of these me zements, at the same time that it is conscious 
of the changes of the retinal magnitude of the things about 
it, the Berldeian J/heory is not affected by the facts in question. 

15. ftlbas been suggested, as a third alternative in this 
dispute, that there may bo a hereditary or transmitted ex- 
perience of the connexion between the visible signs and the 
locomotive measure of distance. 

This view belongs to what is called the Development hypo- 
thesis. If there be such a thing as the transmission of acquired 
powers to posterity, it may operate in the present instance. 
Facts are adduced (by Darwin, Spencer, and otliors) to show that 
this transmission is possible, although the utmost extent of it 
would appear to be but small for one or a few generations. Still, 
it is argued that, if there bo any experience likely to impress 
itself on the organization permanently, it would be an experience 
so incessant as the connexion of the visible signs with the loco- 
motive estimate of distance. 

It may be remarked, with reference to this hypothesis, that, 
whatever be the case with certain of the lower animals, the heredi- 
tary transmission has not operated to confer the instinct ujjon 
man (unless the opposition to Berkeley be successful, which is 
not admitted). Hereditary experience may have predisposed 
the nervous system to fall in more rapidly into the connexions 
required. This is what no Berkelcian is in a position t:» deny, 
while it might ease the difficulty suggested by the great strength 
and maturity of the acquisitions at the earliest period of our 
recollections. 

PERCEPTION OF A MATERIAL WORLD. 

1. All Perception or Knowledge implies mind. 

To perceive is an act of mind ; whatever we /nay sup- 
pose the thing perceived to be, we « 5 annot abstract it from 
the percipient mind. To perceive a tree is a mefital act; 
the tree is known as perceived^ and not in any other way. 
There is no such thing known as a tree wholly detached from 
perception ; and we can speak only of what we know. 
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2. The Perception of Matter points to a fundamental 
distinction in our experience. W e are in one condition, 
or attitude, of mind when surveying a tree or a mountain, 
and in a totally different condition or attitude when 
luxuriating in warmth, or when suffering from toothache. 

The difference here indicated is the greatest contrast 
within ourV^xpcrieuce. It is expressed by Matter and Mind (in 
u narrow sense), External and Internal, Object and Subject, 

3. The distinction between the attitude of material 
perception and the subjective consciousness has been com- 
monly stated, by sujjposing a material wofid, iiir the first 
instance, detached from perception, and, afterwards, coming 
into perception, by operating upon the mind. This view 
involves a contradiction. 

The prevailing doctrine is that a tree is something in itself 
apai't from all perception ; that, by its luminous emanations, it 
impresses our mind 4ind is then perceived; the perception 
being an efibet, and the unperceived tree the cause. But the i 

tree is known only through perception ; what it may be j 

anterior to, or independent of, })crccption, we cannot tell ; we ; 

can think of it as perceived, but not as unperceived. Tliere j 

is a manifest contradiction in the supposition ; we are required s 

at the same moment to perceive the thing and not to perceive \ 

it. We know the touch of iron, but wo cannot know the 
touch apart from the touch. 

4. Assuming the Perception of Matter to be a fiirt 
that cannot be disengaged from the mind, we may analyze 
the distinction belweeui it and the modes of subjective 
consciousness, into three main particulars. 

1. — The perce])tioii of Matter,ijOr tlie Object conscious- 
ness, is connected witli the putting forth of Muscular 
Energy, as opposed to Passive Feeling. 

The fundamental properties of the material or object world 
are Force or llcKsistancc, and Extension, — the Mechanical and 
the Mathematical properties. These have sometimes been 
called tho^priman/ rfualitles of matter. Tlie modes of Exten- , 
sion are called, by Hanliltori, primary qualities, and the modes \ 
of Resistance or Force, secnudQ-primarij. 

Now, it has been formerly seen (muscular feelings) that, 
in experiencing resistance, and in perceiving extension, our 
moving energies are called into play. The exertion of our 
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own muscular power is the fact constituting the property 
called resistance. Of matter as independent of our feeling 
of resistance, we can have no conception ; the rising up of 
this feeling within us amounts to everything that we mean by 
resisting matter. We are not at liberty to say, without in- 
curring contradiction, that our feeling of expended energy is 
one thing, and a resisting material world another and a differ- 
ent thing ; that other and different thing is b^ us Vholly un- 
thinkable. • 

On the other hand, in purely 'passive feeling, as in those 
of our sensations that do not call forth our muscular energies, 
we are not perQj^iving matter, we are in a state of subject con- 
sciousness. The feeling of warmth, as in the bath, is an 
example. If we deliver ourselves wholly to the pleasure of 
the warmth, we are in a truly subject attitude, we arc in 
noways cognizant of a material world. All our senses may 
yield similar experiences, if we resign ourselves to their purely 
sensible or passive side ; if we are absorbed with a relish 
without moving the masticating organs, or with an odour, 
without snuffing it, or moving up to it. In pure soft touch, 
we approach to the subject attitude ; but there are few exer- 
cises of touch entirely separated from muscular effect. On 
the same conditions, sounds might bo a purely subject 
experience. Lastly, it is just possible, although difficult, 
to make light a subject experience ; mere formless radiance 
would be an approach to it; the recognition of form or 
boundary introduces an object property, embodied in ocular 
movements. 

The qualities of matter affecting our senses ©n their purely 
pa^ssive side — their special or characteristic sensibility — are 
called the secondary qualities of matter — To.ste, Odour, Touch 
proper (soft touch, &c.), Sound, and Colour, 

Tlie distinction of Prinlfery and Secondary qualities is made 
chiefly with reference to Perception. The primary, on the com- 
mon theory, are those of pure and independent matter, matter 
per se; the secondary are tmged or coloured by the percipient 
mhid. 

We have thus, in putting forth energy, a mode of con- 
sciousness belonging to the object side ; and in passive feel- 
ing, a mode of consciousness belongings to the subject side. 

5. II. — Our object experience farther consists of the 
uniform connexion of Definite Feelings with Definite 
Energies. 
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The effect that we call the interior of a room is, in the 
final analysis, a regular series of feelings of sense, related to 
definite muscular energies. A movement, one pace forward, 
makes a distinct and definite change in the ocular impressions ; 
a step backwards exactly restores the previous impression. 
A movement to one side gives rise to another definite change, 
and so on. The coincidences are perfectly uniform in their^ 
occurrence.* Again, in moving down a street, we undergo a 
series of sensible feelings, in accordaneo with our movements ; 
we reverse the movements, and encounter the feelings in the 
reverse order. We repeat the experiment, with the same 
results. All our so-called sensations are in tJhs way related 
to movements. Our sensations of light vary with bur move- 
ments, and (allowance being made for other known changes) 
always in the same way with the same amount of movement. 
Wo open the eye and light is felt; wo close it, and light 
ceases. This gives to light its object character. Sound, by 
itself, would be purely subjective ; but a sound steadily in- 
creasing with one movement, and steadily decreasing with 
another, is treated as objective. 

On the other hand, what, in opposition to sensations, wo 
call, the flow of ideas, — the truly mental or subje(?tive life — 
has no connexion with our movements. Wo may remrun still 
and think of the difterent views of a room, of a street, of a pros- 
pect, in any order. This is a total contrast to the other ex- 
perience ; mankind are justified in using very decided language 
to express so great a diflerenco ; they are not, however, 
justified in using language to affirm that, in the object percep- 
tion, there ara ‘unperceived existences giving the cue to our 
actual perceptions. 

Thus, then, what we call Sensation, Actuality, Objectivity, 
is an unlimited series of associations of definite movements 
wit];i definite feelings ; the Idea, Ijleality, Subjectivity, is a 
flow of feelings without dependence on muscular or active 
energy. In this property also, we see that it is still our ener- 
getic or active side that constitutes the basis of the object 
experience, the object consciousness. 

6. Our own body is a part of our Object experience. 

It is In our own bjdy that Object and Subject come to- 
gether in that intimate alliance known as the union of mind 
and body. Still, the body is object to the mind, and is viewed 
in the same manner as other parts of the objective aggregate. 

When we speak of an external world; the comparison is 
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strict only in comparing onr body with the things that sur- 
round it. External and Internal are not strictly appli- 
cable to express the totality of the object as compared with 
the totality of the subject. The terms ‘alliance,’ ‘union,’ 

‘ association,* are less unsuitable ; they do not commit us to 
the impropriety of specifically locating the Unextended. 

7. III. — In regard to the Object propeiiies# all minds 
are affected alike : in regard to the Subject properties, 
there is no constant agreement. 

By communicating with others, we find that, in regard to 
the feelings th^ definitely vary with definite energies, what 
happens to one happens to all. Two persons walking down 
the same street, have the same changes of sensation, at each 
step. Whoever performs the definite series of movements 
called ascending a mountain, will bo conscious of the same 
sensitive changes, the same series of ocular effects. Other 
persons as well as we experience light in the act of opening 
the eyes, in definite circn instances. 

On the other hand, although on the same mountain top the 
optical experience of all beholders is the same, they may differ 
ill many other feelings, — in the sense of ffitigue, in the sense 
of hunger, in the aBsthctic enjoyment. Tlioy will also differ 
in the flow and succession of their ideas ; no two will have the 
same train of thoughts. These are subjective elements of the 
mind. For although they also are affected by movements, and 
are under a strict law of succession of their own, yet there is 
no exact uniformity as to the time, degree,^ and manner of 
their showing themselves. Now, the object vtorld is limited 
to points of strict and rigorous community, where the effect 
is the same to all minds. 

This rigorous uniformity belongs only to the so-called 
primary qualities, Exteriiioii and Resistance ; visible form 
and visible magnitude, tangible form and tangible magnitude, 
and degrees of force or resistance, are the points where beings 
are constituted alike. They are not constituted strictly alike 
as regards Colour (witness Colour-blindness), Sound, Touch 
proper, Smell, Taste, still less Organic Sensation. They are 
constituted, however, very nearly alike in the higher senses ; 
there is little difference in regard to cojour ; hence the popular 
notion of the’ independent external world is a coloured worlds 
but it ought to be only an Extended, Shaped, and Resisting 
/ world. Colour is a secondary quality, varied by the varieties 
! Qf the subject ; and should therefore be withdrawn from rigorous 
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object existence, as not being* strictly common to BtlL Still 
we join it to the object properties, by reason of its being 
definitely varied with definite movements in each person, 
although it may not bo precisely the same experience in all 
persons. 

8; When, in order to distinguish what is common to 
all from what 4s special to each, we ascribe separate and ' 
independent existence to the conniK^u element, the Object, 
we not only forget that the object qualities are still modes 
of conscious experience, but are guilty besides of con- 
verting an abstraction into reality — tlie err^r of Realism. 

Ill the perception of Extension, Shape, Resistance, and to 
a certain extent Colour, we all agree ; and it is important to 
express the agreement. But it does not follow, that the 
agreeing properties subsist apart, and in isolation ; any more 
than that roundness exists as a separate entity, or detached 
from all round tilings. We are conscious of object qualities 
only in their union with subject qualities ; wo may, by the 
exercise called Abstraction, think of the object qualities by 
themselves, but we cannot thereby confer upon them an 
existence aloof from all subject qualities. 

THr:ORlES OP THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

Beiikt:x.ey. The so-called Ideal Theory of Berkeley is given 
in his work entitled * The Principles of Human Knowledge,’ and 
is farther defended and elucidated in ‘ Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Piiiloiious.’ 

The Introduction to the * Principles of Human Knowledge ’ is 
occuided with an onslauglit on the doctrine of Abstract Ideas. 
The author felt that the common theory of the material world is 
a remnant of Realism, and incompatible with thorough-going 
Nominalism. 

The objects of human knowledge, no goes on to say, are ideas 
of one or other of these three classes : — (1) Ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses, (2) ideas arrived at by attending to the passions and 
operations of the mind — as pleasure, pain, sweetness, love, con- 
science, &c., and (M) ideas formed by memory or by imagination 
reviving and combining the two other classes. 

It is i/ecessary to remark on this peculiar use of the word 
‘ idea,’ to express whq^t wo commonly call * sensations’ and 
‘things,’ that Berkeley does not thereby moan to assimilate the 
perception of a tree to the idea that we form of a tree when re- 
membered ; he only intends to say that sensation, or perception, 
is a mental fact or product, a phase or aspect of mind, and, 
cannot have any existence apart from mind. He has, however, 
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taken a word, hitherto employed only in the mhfect sphere, and 
generalized it to express both the object and the subject, marking 
the difference by specific designations, as if we should say, object 
ideas (sensations, things, objects), and subject ideas (feelings, pas- 
sions, thoughts, <fec.). 

Sight, he cotitinues, gives ideas of colour ; touch gives hard- 
ness and softness ; smelling furnishes odours. Moreover, there 
may bo concurrences of these ; a certain colour, tagto, |^ell, figure, 
may go together, and have one name, apple. 

Besides these three ^kinds of ideas, coiir’tless in their detail, 
there is a something that knows or perceives them, and exercises 
the various functions called, willing, imagining, remembering. 
This is mindy spirit ^ souly myself ; a something different from the 
ideas thaf»cons<ftute knowledge. 

Now, with regard to ideas of the second and third classes, — 
ideas of our thoughts and passions, and ideas of memory and 
imagination — it is allowed by everybody that these exist only in the 
mind. 

To Berkeley, it is equally evident that ideas of the first class — 
sensations of the senses — cannot exist otherwise than in a mind 
perceiving them. The table I write on exists ; that is, I see or 
feel it ; if I were out of my study, I should say it (existed, mean- 
ing if I return I shall perceive it ; or if any other persons are now 
there, they Avill perceive it. In short, "with regard to outward 
things generally, they exist as i)erceivcd ; the is per dpi. 

To suppose otherwise (the vulgar opinion), is a (jontradiction. 
Sensible objects are the things perceived by sense ; but whatever 
we perceive is our own ideas or sensations ; it is self-contradictory 
to say that anything exists unperceivod. It is only a nice ab- 
straction that onablevs us to suppose things unporccived ; the 
things we see and feel are so many st^nsations, notions, ideas, im- 
pressions of sense, and it is no more possible to divide them from 
the act of perception, than to divide a thing from itself. The 
choir of heaven, the furniture of tho earth, all the things that 
compose tho mighty frame of the world, have no existence with- 
out a mind ; they subsist either in the minds of created spirits, or, 
failing those, in the mind of some eternal spirit. There is no 
other substance but spirit, tnat which perceives; it is n perceiving 
substance that alone furnishes tho substratum of colour, figure, 
and other sensible qualities. 

He next sux)posos some one to allege, that although ideas are 
in the mind, yet something like them, something that they are 
copies ofy may exist in an unthinking substance. The reply is, an 
idea is like only to an idea. Either the supposed orjginals are 
perceived, and then they arc only ideas ; they are not perceived, 
m which case, colour is declared to resemble something ili visible. 

The distinction between Primary and Secondary Qualities is 
of im avaff. Extension, Figure, and Motion are still ideas of the 
Mnd ; neither they nor their archetypes can exist in an nnperceiv- 
substance. It being admitted that the secondary qualities 
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exist in the mind olone, and yot arc inseparaWy unxtod with the 
primary qualities, (exteiisiou is always coIoutckJ),^ it follows that 
these primary qualities can have no separate existoiico. Again^ 
the properties called great and smalts slow and are entirely 

relative ; they change with the position of tbo perceiving organs. 
Therefore the absolute, and independent exterisian, must neither 
bo great nor small ^ Which would amount to nothing. So the 
qualities Nuiriher and Unity are creatures of the mind. In short, 
whatever gofs t(f prove that tastes ami colours exist only in the 
mind, proves the same as to Hxteusion, hVgure, and Motion. 

He then oxamine.s the received opinion that extension is a 
mode of the substratum matter, and finds the expression devoid of 
meaning. 

Granting the possibility of solid, figured, luovjiblo si^bstances, 
existing without the luiiid, how can wo (wer know this ? Is it 
not possible that wo might be airccted with all the ideas we have 
now, though no bodies exist without that n^semble them ? More- 
over, the iissumed existence of such bodies is no help in t*xplaining 
the rise of our ideas, seeing that we are unable to comprehend how 
body can act on spirit. In short, if thei’c were external bodies, it 
is impossible that we should know it ; and if there were not, we 
should still have the same reason for believing it. 

He ijoints out (although with insufficient Psychology) the 
difference between ideas of sensation, and ideas of rc^flectioii or 
memory : the idc^as of sense do not depend oil our will (we open 
our eyes and cannot resist the consequences). Moreover, these 
idea^ of sense are more strong, lively, and distinct, than the 
others ; they have a steadiness, order, and coheroiuic, uiiliko the 
ideas influenced by our own will ; the sot ruh^s of their coherence 
constitute the laws of nature, the knowledge of which is our 
practical foresight. 

To the objectiiin that the reality of things is abolished or re- 
moved by his theory, lie merely repeats his main position in varied 
terms. There are sjiintual substances or minds having the jiower 
of exciting ideas in themsedves at ^pleasure ; but ideas so arising 
are faint, weak, and unsteady. There is another class of ideas, 
those perceived by sense ; which are impressed according to cer- 
tain rules or laws of nature; and to them, the idea of reality is 
attached in a more peculiar meaning. He, therefore, removes 
no reality as understood by the vulgar, but only a philosophic 
fiction. 

It may seem very harsh, he further remarks, to say that wo 
eat and drink and are clothed by ideas. But so is any deviation 
from familiar language. Underneath the language is a question 
of fact. To use the terms * object of sense,’ ‘ thing,’ is to assume 
the error he is combating. 

He then notices other objections ; such as the supposed per- 
petual annihilation and creation involved in the theory ; the no- 
tion, that to regard extension as a purely mental fact is to mate 
the mind extended ; the consent of mankind to the view he is 
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cpj^sing ; the superfluity of the curious organization of plants 
and animals on his system, &c. His answers bring out nothing 
new. He repeats his attacks on abstract ideas, in the leading in- 
stances of Time, Space, and Motion ; and combats the doctrine of 
mathematicians as to the Infinite Divisibility of lines. 

He is streniiDus in maintaining the existence of spirit apart 
from ideas ; spirit is the support and substratum of ideas, and 
cannot be itself an idea. The supposition that ^irit can be 
known after the manner of an idea, or sensation, is a root of 
scepticism. He considers the Deity the immediate cause of all 
our sensations, and that the theory of the world is simplified by 
reducing everything to his direct agency ; while atheism is de- 
prived of its greatest support — the independent existence of 
matter. • • 

All the ingenuity of a century and half, has failed to see a way 
out of the contradiction exposed by Berkeley ; although he has 
not always guarded his own positions. It is to be regretted that 
ho could not find some other name than idea^ for expressing our 
object consciousness. In spite of all his attempts to distinguish 
ideas of sensation from the commonly understood ideas, he la- 
boured under a hc^avy disadvantage in running (jounter to the 
asso(iiations of familiar language. He laid himself open to refu- 
tation by something more severe than a ‘ grin,’ or a nickname — 
Idealist. 

Hume. Hume is noted for having embraced the views of 
Berkeley, with the exception of that relating to a separate soul or 
spirit. Ho thus reduced all existence to perceptions and ideas. 

Hume’s philosophy is given at greatest length in the ‘ Treatise 
on Human Nature.’ The apj dication of his philosophical prin- 
ciples to Material Perception, is found in Part IV. His subsequent 
work, entitled, ‘ An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding,’ 
is prefaced by a note, desiring that this work, and not the Treatise 
on Human Nature, may be taken as represen tin g*his pbilosopbical 
sentiments and princixdes. On referring to the ‘ Enquiry,’ we 
find that the handling of the^ doctrine of perception is compressed 
into one very short chapter* (Sect, xii.), entitled, ‘Of the Aca- 
demical or Sceptical Phihj^sophy.’ It does not ajipcar, however, 
that the author’s views on this doctrine underwent any change ; 
or that any injustice would be done to him by referring to the 
more expanded treatment of Perception in the ‘ Human Nature.’ 
His fundamental views of the mind are the same in both treatises. 
His resolution of all our Intellectual elements into Impressions 
and Ideas, differing only in vividness or intensity ; his thorough- 
going Nominalism; his repudiation of any nexus in Cause and 
Effect beyond mere experience of their^con junction; his explana- 
tion of Belief by the greater vividness of the object ; his roforonce 
of tho belief in nature’s uniformity to Custom ; his refusal to 
admit anything that cannot be referred to a primary impression 
on the mind through the senses, — are cardinal doctrines of his 
• philosophy from first to last. 
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In the later work, his remarks on Perception are in the fol- 
lowing strain : — Mon are prompted by a strong instinct of their 
nature to suppose the very images, presented by their senses, to 
he the external objects ; not to represent them. On the other 
hand, philosophy so-called teaches that nothing can be', presemt to 
the mind but an imaj^e or perception, that the senses are only the 
inlets, and do not constitute immediate intercourse between the 
mind and external objects. Thus x>hilosophy has obviously de- ,, 
parted from the diotatejs of nature, and has been deprived of tliat 
support, while exj^osing itself to the cf>vils of the sceptic, who 
asks, how it is that the percoj>tions of the mind must needs he 
caused by external objects (diiferont, thongh rcsonddirig), and 
not from some energy of the mind itself, or through some un- 
known spirit or other cfinso ? Can there ho anything n^ore inex- 
plicable than that body should ojjerate nx^on mind, the two h(nng 
so differcait, and cvmi so contrary in their nature ? It is a ques- 
tion oifitef, wheth(U’ the ])erceptions of the senses bo produced by 
external objects resenildiiig tlioin. llow shall this question bo 
detorininocl ? By expfa'ience surely ; but in such a matter experi- 
ence must be silent. The mind has nothing x^resont to it hut the 
X)crceptions, and cannots, roach any exx)erience of their corinexioTi 
with objects. 

He then remarks on the distinction betw(‘en the secondary and 
primary qualities, with a vi(^w of showing that, as regards the 
mdepend(,ait oxistonco of then’ objects, the two classes are on the 
same level. 

If wo turn to the Treatise on Ilunian Nature, wo find the 
subject of Sense PcTCfption luindJod with gi'cat fulness of detail 
(Part IV. Sect. 13). Hume argm'S that, by the senses, we ciinnot 
know either arndnuf’d or (listinci cjxisteiKHU Ho then <mquiros how 
we came by the belief in the continued existence of the objects of 
the senses, and ascribes it to the eoherence. and constancii of our im- 
pressions ros])cctlng tliom. Ho obseiwes that the mind once set 
agoing in a xiarticular track, has a tendency to go on, even when 
objects fail it ; and, through this tendency, we transmute inter- 
rux)ted existence into continued cxisttaice. He aijcounts, on his 
general theory of belief (following vividness of iinj)ression) for 
our believing in this imagined (umtiniAty. Continued existence, 
when once recognized, easily conducts us to distinct or independent 
existence ; both being equally grounded on imagination, and not 
on reality. 

In Sect. V., he treats of the Immateriality of the 8oul, in 
which he rei)rosents the question, ‘ Whether' our x>t'i*<'optiona 
inhere in a material or in an immaterial substance P * as one 
wholly devo'ld of meaning. We have no x)oi*fect idea of anything 
but a perception. A substance is entirely different from a per- 
ception. We have therefore no idea of a substance. ‘ The doc- 
trine of the immateriality, simplicity, and indivisibility of a 
thinking substance is a true atheism, and will serve to justify all . 
those sentiments for which Spinoza is so universally infamous.' 
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In the chapter (Sect, vi.) on Personal Identity, he denies tho 
existence of self in the abstract; there is nothing to give us the 
impression of a perennial and invariable self. ‘ When I enter,' 
he says, ‘ njost intimately into what I call myself I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, l^ve or hatred, pain or pleasure.' Mind is nothing 
but a bundle of conceptions, in a perpetual flux and movement. 
He goes on to explain by what tendencies of tlie mind the fiction 
*of a pure, absolute self is set ui3, and what is thfi reffl. nature of 
what we call ‘ personal identity.' 

Such is a brief indication of the celebrated scepticism of 
Hume. It is, however, to be remarked of him, in contrast to 
Berkeley, that he often expresses himself as if his theory was 
at varianc^ witk the experience of mankind. As he was a man 
fond of literary effects, as well as of speculation, we do not 
always know when he is earnest ; but he speaks as if the belief 
that fire warms and water refreshes, was the revolt of nature 
^against his scepticism. It is no wonder that others have snp- 
/ j)osed him to deny both tho existence of matter and the exi8teuc.e 
I of mind, although, in point of fact, he denies neither, but only 
I a certain theoretic mode of looking at and expressing the pheno- 
< mena admitted by all. The outcry against him and Berkeley proves 
that a rose under another name docs not always smell as sweet. 

Reid. Reid reclaimed against Berkeley and Hume, on the 
ground of what he called Common Bouse. ‘ To what purj)Ose,’ 
he says, ' is it for philosophy to dcicide against common sense in 
this or in any other matter f Tho belief of a niatorial world is 
older, and of more authority, than any pnncijjlcs of philosophy.’ 

' That wo have clear and dislinct conceptions of oxt('nsion, figure, 
and motion, and other attributes of body, ivhich arc 'neither sensa- 
tions^ 'nor like a7ry sensation, is a fact of \vliicli vro may be as cer- 
tain as that we have sensations.’ In general, it piay bo said, that 
Reid declaims, rather than reasons on the question; and Hamilton, 
who equally repudiates the ideal theory, and apj)eals to conscious- 
ness in favour of the prevailing opinion, finds Reid ‘ often at fault, 
often confused, and sometimes even contradictory.' In his edition 
of Reid (Note C, p. 820), Hamilton draws up two classes of state- 
ments on the part of Read, •pointing to two opposing doctrines, 
one called ‘the doctrine of mediate perception,* wliich Hamilton 
disavows, and tho other called ‘ immediate perception,' which Ha- 
milton adopts. 

The doctrine of mediate conception, or representative con- 
ception, is the most glaring form of the doctrine of th<- separate 
existence of matter; its self -contradictory character is exposed 
by no one more vigorously than by Hamilton. Ho finds Reid 
slipping into it, in saying that the primary qualities, Exfiension, 

1 &c., are suggested to us through the secondary : the secondary 
I are the signs, on occasion of which we are made to ‘ conceive ' the 
primary. But, says Hamilton, if the primary qualities are sug- 
gested conceptions, our knowledge of the external world is whoUy 
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subjective or ideal. Equally unguarded is the expression that, 

* if sensation be produced, the perception follows, even when there 
is no object.’ So, to localize sensation (a pain in the toe, for 
instance) in the hrain is conformable to mediate or representative 
perception. Reid’s use of the terms ‘ notion ’ and ‘ conception ’ 
likewise favours the same view. Also, in callin^f imagination of 
the past an immediate Icnowlodge, Reid is on dangerous ground : 
such immet^iate ^knowledge, applied to perception, is really, a, 
mediate kiidwledgo. Again, the doctrine of Reid and Btewart, 
that perception of distant objects is posfsible, if sifted, leads to 
representationism. Once more, Reid’s calling percc'ption an in- 
ference is of the same tendency. Finally, he ought not to sej>arate, 
as he does, our hdief of an external world from our cognition 
of it. r 

On the other hand, Hamilton adduces statements conformable 
to Real or Immediate i)rescntatioii. Tliese chiefly consist in repeat- 
ing the commr)n opinion of mankind, that wdiatevcr is perceived 
exists. Mr. J. S. Mill, in Oi)position to Hamilton, maintains that 
f Reid throughout adhered to the doctrine of Representation, or 
i mediate per(‘.(?ptioTi, and quotes numerous passages, where ho 
I iterates the view that, the sensations are merely sd/ris^ and that 
i the objects themselves are the things signified. Wliat ho did not 
I maintain was, that the sign resembled the original; which is a 
i crude form of representative i)erc(5ption. 

Stewakt followed Reid so clostdy on the subject of Percep- 
tion, that a sejiarate acc^ount of his opinions is unnecessary^ 
Brown is noted for the virulence of his attack upon Reid’s claim% 
to have vindicatcul Common 8(?nse against Idonlism. The attack 
has been reviewed by Hamilfon, who in his turn is reviewed by 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, Mr. Mill’s reading of Brown is that he is substan- 
tially at one with licid. ‘ He (Brown) thought that certain sen- 
sations, irresistiWy, and l>y a law of our naturp, suggest, without 
any process of ‘reasoning, and without the hit erven tion of any 
iertium (juid, the notion of something oxtemal, and an in\dneibhi 
belief in its real fixistence. Brown differcHl from Reid (and also 
from Hamilton) in dcmyirig an intuitive perception of the Primary 
Qualities of bodies. ^ 

Hamilton. Hamilton has distinguished himself both as the 
bistoriau and critic of the Theories of Percciption, and as the pro- 
pounder of a theory of his own, different alike from Berkeley and 
from Reid. 

He has endeavoured to give an exhaustive classification of all 
the possible theories. [See Edition of Reid, Note C, and 
Lectures. J 

As his scheme is a “yieoretical rather than a historical one, it 
comprehends doctrines that have probably never been hold. The 
first great division is into Presentation and Representation ; or 
into those that consider what is presented to the mind as the 
whole fact, and those that consider that there is some other fact 
not presented to the mind. The first class— the Presentationists— ■ 
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is divided into the Natural Eealists or Natural Dualists, who 
accept the common sense view that the object of perception is some- 
' thing material, extended, and external [Hamilton’s own opinion], 

* and the Idealists, who consider that nothing exists beyond ideas 
of the mind. He gives various refined subdivisions of this class, 
which must of course take in Berkeley and Hume. Hume’s ex- 
treme doctrine, he calls (in the Lectures) Nitilism, and expressively 
describes it as ^ a consciousness of various bundles of baseless ap- 
•pearances.’ The second great class — the Eeprosentaiionists — ^has 
many supposed varieties,- but the main example of it is designated 
by the phrase ‘ Cosmothctic Idealism’ ; meaning that an External 
World is supposed apart from our mental perception, as the incon- 
ceivable and incomprehensible cause of that perception. Tho 
mental fac^t or |ierception is thus not ultimate, but vicarious, and i 
intermediate, — the means of suggesting or introducing something I 
else. This view Hamilton, in common with Berkeley, Hume, and/ 
Ferrier, holds to bo untenable, and absurd. " * 

His own doctrine — Natural Bcialism — by which he proposes to 
vindicate tho common sense view, and yet avoid tho difficulties of 
the Eepresentativc scheme, contains the following allegations : — 

1. In tho act of sensilfio perception, I am conscious of two 
things — of myself the perceiving subject, and of an external reality 
in relation with my sense as the object perceived, 

2. I am conscious of knowing each not mediately in something 
else, as represented, but immediately, as existing, 

3. The two are known together, but in mutual contrast ; they 
are one in knowledge, but opposed in existence. 

4. In their mutual relation, each is equally dependent, and 
equally independent. 

5. Wo are percipient of nothing but what is in proximate con- 
tact, in immediate relation with our organs of sense ; in short, with 
the rays of light on the retina (Eeid, p. 8 14) . From which it follows 
as an inference, that when different persons look the sun, each 
sees a separate object. 

In the hostile criticisms of Mr. Samuel Bailey, and Mr Mill, 
this last position has been singled out as the author’s greatest con- 
tradiction both of fact and of himself. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that in his more fundamental positions, there is an insur- 
mountable contradiction. By his hypothesis of iminediate percep- 
tion, he has escaped the difiiculties of tho Representationist, to 
faU into others equally serious. If wo are to interpret terms 
according to their meaning, how are we to reconcile immediate 
hwwledge, and an external reality? A reality external to us must 
be removed from us, if by never so little interval ; and it is im- 
possible to understand how the mind can be cognizant of a thing 
detached from itself. Then, how can tne two things ber equally 
^pendent and equally indepenndent. This is admissible as an epigram, 
but must be resolvable by a double sense of the words. In no 
sense can we reconcile independent existence with the dependence 
; necessary to knowledge. 
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There is another criticism applicable to these positions. 
Hamilton justly lays it down as the condition of a fact of con- 
sciousness, or fimdamental truth, that it must be xiUimate and 
simple ; in other words, the terms of the fact must refer to ultimatc‘ 
elements of our experience. Apply this test to the terms * exter- 
nal,’ ‘independent,’ and ‘reality;’ and we shall have to admit 
that these are not simple or ultimate notions, but complex and 
derived. ip admissible, therefore, to regard any proposition^ 

involving them as an ultimate fact of eonsciousnoss. 

Feiirier. Ferricr’s system is occux)i«d with illustrating under 
every imaginable variety of exj^rossion, from the I'igour of geo- 
metrical forms to the richest colours of poetry, the necessary 
implication of the object and the subject, — the imi)Ossibility and 
the self-contradiction of an indei)endent material ^ "orld^ His first 
proposition in the ‘ Institutes,’ is j)erliax)S not the most witisfactory 
in its vrording, but viewed by the light of those that follow, its 
meaning becomes clear : — ‘ Along with Avhatever our intelligence 
knows, it must as the gi*ound or condition of its Imowlodge, have j 
some cognizance of self.’ Tliis he conceives the most fundamental j 
expression of the fact that our knowledge of the world is a mental j 
modification ; a soniethii^g held in the grasj) of mind, not some- ^ 
thing totally apai'i from mind. 

He proceeds, in his second proposition, to say that — ‘ The object 
}of Ini owl edge, whatever it may bo, is always something more 
'than is naturally or usually rog?irded as the object. It always is, 
and must be, the object with the addition of one’s self, — object 
siibjoct ; thing, or thought, uiccmn. Self is an integral and 
essential x)art of every object of cognition ’ — a various wording 
of the general doctrine. So is Prop. III. ‘The objective 
part of the object of knowledge, though distinguishable, is not 
sej)arable in cognition from the subjective part, or the ego ; but 
the objective part and the subjective part do together constitute 
the unit or minimum of knowledge.’ Still moni j)ointed in the 
statement, though still the same in substance, is Prop. IV.: — 

‘ Matter per «e, the whole material universe by itself, is of necessity 
absolutely unknowable.’ After this, it is little else than tau- 
tology (justifiable in the circumstances) to add in Prop. V. : — ‘ All 
the qualities of matter 6?/ themselves aVo of necessity absolutely un- 
knowable.’ His other propositions still repeat the main idea, but 
with reference to the explication of the various terms of philosophy 
— Universal and Particular, Ego andnon-Ego, Sense and Intellect, 
Presentation and Bepresentation, Phenomenon, Substance, Rela- 
tive, Absolute, Contingent. 

The questionable expression in the first and fundamental pro- 
position, is the phrasq.‘have some cognizance of itself,’ which 
suggests a more specific effect of self-consciousness than the author 
really means. His other propositions are content with the more 
general and safe affirmation, that, in knowledge, self must be pre- 
sent as an essential part of the fact. It is not necessary, and^it j 
appears scarcely accurate, to say that the mind, while cognizing 
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an object, must at the same time be cognizing self, ^e cognition 
I of self points to the study of the subject mind, in which there is a 
1 remission of the object regards. 

Besides his ‘ Institutes of Metaphysic,’ Ferrier has several 
dissertations on the same question, now brought together in a 
l)osthumous publication. The burden of, them all is the same; 
his effort still is to expose the self contradiction of the prevailing 
, theory. He is almost exclusively occupied in clesyringijbho ground ; 
and when we seek his own positive views we find only a few brief 
indications. • 

In the first place, he contends that Perception is a simple, 
ultimate, indivisible fact : ‘ the absolutely dementfiry in cognition, 
the na plus ultra of thought. It has no j^edigree. It admits of no 
analysis, •It is5iot a relation constituted by the coalescence of an 
objecitive and a subjective element. It is not a state or modifica- 
tion of the human mind. It is not an effect whr.h can be dis- 
tinguished from its cause. It is positively the FiliST, with no 
forerunner,’ (Lectures and Remains, ii. 411.) 

Secondly, as the ultimate support of our Percej)tion and i 
Matter, he follows Berkeley in assigning the direct agency of the 
Deity. He puts the question, ‘ Is the lV;r(^eption of matter a 
modification of the liuman mind, or is it not and replies, ‘ that 
ill liis belief it is not.’ He thus repudiates ‘subjective idealism, 
and cares not wdiat other idealism he is charged with.’ 

Mansel. Mr. Mansol maintains (1) that being in itself, or 
substance! without attributes, is not only unknowable but contrary 
to the nature e>f things. (2) That Beiieeh^y’s denial of the (ixistence 
of matter (in the sense of the unknown support of qualities) is not 
ill any wjiy contrary to common semse. (Ii) But when Berkeley 
went so far as to assert the nou’-exislat.w of matter, ho went as far 
beyond tiio evidence as his opponents did in maintaining its 
existence*. [Berkeh'y might, however, dmy it oift jbhe ground tliat 
it was a self- contradictory and fictitious entity of the imagination.] 
(I) It’ is possible to take an intermediate course, to admit that 
we have no right to assert the existence of any other kind of 
matter than what is jiresentod in consciousness ; but to deny 
Berkeley’s other position, ^lat we arc conscious only of our own 
ideas. ‘ If, in any mode oi consciousness whatever, an external 
object is directly presented as existing in relation to me, that 
object, though composed of sensible qualities only, is given as a 
material substance, existing as a distinct reality, and not merely 
as a mode of my own mind.’ This is very much the language of 
Hamilton’s Natural Realism ; and, like it, treats the adult con- 
sciousness as expressing the natural or primitive coijsciousness. 
(5) He maintains with Berkeley, an^ against Hume, * that a 
personal 'self is directly presented in intuition, together wdth its 
several affections. 

He, moreover, analyzes the fact of external perception, ^d 
specifies resistance to locomotive energy, as the mode of conscious- 
iiess which directly tells us of the existence of an external world. 
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! He would uot admit that this consciousness is the external world. 
(Metaphysics, pp. 329, 346.) 

Bailey. Mr. Samuel Bailey has devoted a large portion of 
his ‘ Letters on the Human Mind * to the problem before us. Ho 
criticises Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Keid, Brown, Stewart, Kant, 
and Hamilton. His o\yii view is, that ‘ the perception of external 
things through the organs of sense is a direct mental fact or phe- 
nomenon of coiisciousness not susceptible of being rcjsolvod into 
anytliing else.’ ‘ It is vain attempting to trace any mental event 
between the percipient and the thing pwcoivod; vain trying to 
express the fact more simply or fully than by saying, we perceive * 
the object.’ In short, j)erc<'ption is a simi)le, indivisible, ultimat(^ 
exp(uieiice of the human mind. 

A conclusion to the same ofFect is enunciated ^by Ferrier, al- 
though he and Mr. Bailey would probably not accord on anything 
else as regards tliis problem. 

The absolute simplicity of this f^xperience is as doubtful in. 
itself, as it is at variamje with the common belief. There are 
experiences of the mind that we pronounce, ^^riih great confidence*, 
to be simide (although always resiTving the possibility of future 
resolution), as our feeling of muscuLar energy, our sensation of 
sweetness in taste, our sensation of white light. But those cast's 
of unequivocal simplicity are few in number, and dilficult to statt^ 
in their absolute purity ; and all of them are, indeed, crusted ovcj- 
with a numerous body of associations. But when w(! turn to tin' 
fact called perception, we cannot help being stnick 'with the 
appearance, at least, of comidexity. There is seemingly a combi- 
nation of a pcrcemng mind, a mode of activity of that mind, anti 
a something to bo i^erceivt^d — notliing less than the whole extended 
'universe. To make out tins seemingly threefold concurrence to 
be an indivisible fact, would at least demand a justifying exjda- 
nation. It is tKie that most of the attempts to analyze it have 
only brought tlieir authors into contradictions ; and that there 
may be wisdom as well as safety in renouncing the task. Still, 
no one can answer for the whole future of philosoidiy ; no one 
can affirm that a fact, having so much the appearance of com- 
plexity as this, shall never be made t 9 yield to analysis. 

J. S. Mill. In his ‘ Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy,’ Mr. Mill, after criticising Hamilton’s mode of handling 
j^rei^dion, advances what he calls * The Psychological Theory of 
the Befiff in an External World.’ 

The iheory postulates certain truths, proved by experience, and 
generally admitted, although not adequately felt by the school of 
Hamilt<£n^ 

The ffbrst truth is that^he human mind is capable of Expectation 
in otheit words, after experiencing actual sensations, we can oon-» 
ceive Possible sensations. 

He next postulates the Laws of Association. After briefly stating 
these laws, and alluding to the power of repetition in making | 
bond of Contiguity more secure, he points out that, in certain i 
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circuinstanoes of unbroken and iterated conjunction, there may 
arise an Inseparable, or Indissoluble, association between two 
things, so that we shall be practically unable to conceive the 
things in separation ; as in the acquired perceptions of sight. 

Setting out from these, premises, the theory maintains that 
there are associations naturally, and evcji necessarily, generated 
by the order of our sensations, and of our reminiscences of sensa- 
tion, such as would give rise to the belief of fgi ej^emal world, 
and make it seem an intuition. 

Mr. Mill asks, ‘ Wh^rt is the meaning of a thing being external 
to us, and not part of our thoughts h ' and rejdies that there is 
meant something that exists when we are not thinking of it, that 
existed before we had thought of it, and would exist if we were 
annihilated ; ^nd further, that there exist things that have never 
acjted on our senses, and thingsnever pertieived by any one. Now, 
such a belief is within th(i compass of the known laws of associa- 
tion. ‘ I see a piece of white paper on a table. T go into another 
room, and though I have ceased to see the X){J^po.r, I am j>crsuaded 
that it is still tli(',re. I have not now the sensation, but I believe 
that when I place myself in the same circumstances, I shall have 
it again, at any mom(uit.’ Thus, together with a small and 
limited portion of actual sensation, there is always a vast compass 
of possilde semation. These jjossibilities are to UwS the external 
world ; the present sensations are fugitive, the possible sensations 
are Permanent. To this wide region of Permanent Possibility of 
sensation, a name is given — Substance, Matter, the External 
World ; and although the thing thus named is related to, and 
based upon, our actual sensations, yet ‘ from a familiar tendency 
of the mind,’ the different name comes to be considered the name 
of a (liftVjrent thing. 

, These certific?d or guaranteed possibilities of sensation, have 
another i)eculiarity ; they refer to sonsatioirs^ not single, but 
Grouped. A material substance is the rallpng point of a great 
and ind(.‘finite number .and variety of sensations : and when a few 
of these are present, the remaining number are conceive! by us 
as Prcisent Possibilities. As this hapx)ens in turn to all tTxO sensa- 
tions, the group as a whojp i^resents itself to the mind as Perma- 
nent, in contrast to the temporary and passing individual sensa- 
tions. The present sensation of a piece of money is but one of a 
vast aggregate of possible sensations that we might have in con- 
nexion with it. 

I Again, we recognize a fixed Order of our sensations ; an Order 
of succession, giving rise to the idea of C.'iuse and Effect, tiiroTigh 
{ the fixity of the sequence. But this order is not realized so imicli 
in actual sensations, as in the groups possibilities of sensation. 
We find the possibilities to be regular, when the actualities are 
not ; the fire goes out and puts an end to one particular possibility 
of warmth and light. There is a constant sot of possible sensa- 
• tions forming the background to every actual sensation at any , 
•moment. 
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Now, when this point is reached, the Permanent Possibilities 
have assumed such an unlikcness of aspect, and such a diflerence 
of position to us, from the mere actualities, that it would be con- 
trary to all our experience of the human mind, if they were not 
conceived to be something intrinsically and gonericaLly distinct 
from the present fcehn^s. The sensations cease ; iho possibilities 
remain ; they arc independent of our will, om’ presence, and every- 
thing belonging to us. 

Moreover, w'o find other sentient beings recognizing, in com- 
mon with ourselves, the Penuaneut PossMities. They may not 
have the same actual sensations, but tliey have always the same 
possible sensations. This puts the final seal to our conception of 
the groups of possibiliticfs as the fundaiiKaital Kcality in Nature. 

The idea of Externality is derived solely from (/le metion that 
experience gives of the Permanent Possibilities. Our sensations 
we cany with us, and they never exist Avh(ire we are not ; but, 
when we change our place, w(! do not change the Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation. When we have ceased to feel, they will 
remain to others. 

The distinction of Primary and Secondary Qualities corre- 
sponds to the greater permanence of one class of sensations. The 
sensations of the Primary Qualities— Extension, Weight, Ac., are 
constant, and the same at all times to all persons ; those of thf! 
Secondary qualities arc oidy oeca.sional ; they vary in the same 
person, and are difi'erent to ditlerent peivsons, 

, As regards Mind, Mr. Mill holds that wo have no conception 
I of Mind in itself, as distinguishwl from its comcimis manifc.sta- 
f tions. The notion that we form of Jlind, ns a unity, is still de- 
I rived from the attribute of Permanence. It is a Permanent Possi- 
I bility of sensation, and also of thoughts, cJiiotions and volitions. 

[ Its states differ from matter in not occiuring in groups ; and still 
farther, in not being shared by other sentient beings. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FEELING IN GENEEAL. 

1. Of the two great divisions of the Feelings— Sensa- 
tions (with muscular i'eelings), and Emotions — the second 
has now to be entered upon. As a preparation, it is ex- 
pedient to resume the characters of Feeling in general. 

This survey might have preceded the consideration of the 
lower department of the Feelings ; but, in exposition, there 
is often an advantage gained by deferring the higher gener- 
alities until some of the particulars have been given. 

The Muscular Feelings and Sensations ^re the primary 
Feelings, those arising out of the immediate dperation of ex- 
ternal agents, with the minimum of intellectual processes and 
growths. Tho Special Emotions are secondary or derived, 
and involve the intellect. 

2. Positively, Feeling comprehends pleasures and 
pains, and states of excitement that are neither. Nega- 
tively, it is opposed to Volition and to Intellect. 

If Feeling were confined to pleasure and pain (as Hamil- 
ton assumes), it would have all the precision of our experience 
of those two states. But certain modes of consciousness, ■ ; 
neither pleasurable nor painful, emk'aced by the word ‘ ex- etu 
citement,’ are accounted feelings. This leaves a vague and 
uncertain margin in the boundary of the Feelings. 

• There axe only three ultimate modes of mind— Feeling, 
Volition, and Intellect. Volition is action under Feeling; its 
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j differentia^ therefore, is active energy for an end, which is a ^s- 
1 tinctive and well-defined property. Intellect has throe constitu- 
ents, — discrimination, similarity, retentiveness, — all clearly de- 
finable. The precision attaching to Volition and to Intellect gives 
a precise 7ie(jative definition to Feeling. Thus, qny mental state 
not being Action for an End, and not regarded as Discrimination, 
Agreement, or Retcntivcnoss, must bo viewed as Feeling. 

3. Feeling** lias a two-fold aspect — Pliysical and 
Mental. 

Tlie Physical aspect involves all the organs recog- 
nized as connected with mental operations — the Brain,. 
Muscles, Senses, and Secreting organs. 

The manner, of working of these organs, under states 
of feeling, is summed up in two great law^s — lielativity 
and Diffusion. 

The details already given in a former Book (I.) will ren- 
der sufiicient a brief statement of these laws. 

4. Tlie principle of Relativity, in its purely physical 
aspect, means that, in order to Feeling, there must be 
some change in the inode or intensity of the cerebral and 
other processes. 

The proofs in favour of the principle of Relativity eni- 
. brace at once its physical and its mental sides. It is scarcely 
possible to separate, in language, the two sides ; our most 
familiar names having a reference to both aspects. An im- 
pression suggest^ a physical as well as a mental phenomenon. 

5. The Law of Diffusion is thus expressed : — " Accord- 
ing as an improssion is accompanied with Feeling, the 
aroused currents diffuse themselves freely over the brain, 
leading to a general agitation of the moving organs, as 
well as affecting the viscera.’ 

This law is implied in the details already given as to the 
expression or embodiment of the feelings. Every feeling, in 
proportion to its strength, is accompanied with movements, 
and with changes in the organic functions. If a feeling has 
no such apparent accompaniments, we conclude, either that it 
is weak, or that there is^ an effort of voluntary (and, it may 
be, habitual) suppression. 

The physic^ groundwork of the great distinction of 
Pleasure and Pain, is fully explained in Book I., chap, IV.“ 
(p. 75). 
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CHARACTERS OF FEELING. 

6. The characters of Feeling are (1) those of Feeling 
proper (Emotional) ; (2) those referring to the Will (Voli- 
tional) ; (3) those bearing upon ThSuglit (Intellectual) ; 
and (4) certain mixed properties, includiijg F^irethought, 
Desire, and Belief. 

Emotional Characters nf Feol'ing. 

7. Every feeling has its characteristic physical side. 

As regards the Senses, a distinet origin or agency can be 
assigned, as well as a diffused wave of effects, the expression 
or outward embodiment of the state. In the Emotions, the 
physical origin is loss deiinable, there being a supposed coalition 
of sensations with one another and with ideas ; the diffusion 
or expression is, therefore, the principal fact. For the opposite 
states of pleasure and ])ain, and for the leading emotions, as 
wonder, fear, love, &c., the outward expression is remarkably 
characteristic. 

8. On the MENTAL side, we recognize (Pleasure, 

Pain, liidilfereiice) ; DcfjreCy in the two inodes of Intensity 
and Quantity ; and S^ycciality, 

Quality. This expresses the fundamental distinction of 
Pleasure and Pain, involving the sum of all human interest, 
the ends of all pursuit. Happiness and Misery are the names 
of aggregates, or totals of pleasures and pains. Each one’s 
happiness may be defined as the surplus centre when the total 
of pain is subtracted from the total of pleasure. 

W(^ inay*havo feeling without either pleasure or pain. 
Surprise is a familiar instance. Some surprises give us de- 
light, others cause suffering ; but many do neither. A pain- 
ful emotion may be deprived of its pain, and yet ieave us in 
a state of excitement ; and still oftener, a pleasurable emotion 
may cease as delight, but not as feeling. The name excite- 
ment applies to many such states. There may bo a certain 
amount of pleasure or of pain, but we are conscious of a still 
greater amount of mere agitation or excitement. 

Eegree. The degree or strength of a feeling admits of the 
two distinct modes, named Intensity or acuteness, and Quan- 
tity or mass. The prick of a pin is an acute pain ; the de- 
pression of general fatigue is massive. The physical fact, in 
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acuteness, is the intense stimulation of a small surface, in mas- 
sive feeling, the gentler stimulation of a wide surface. 

Acute pleasures and pains stimulate the will, and impress 
the intellect, perhaps more strongly than an equivalent stimu- 
lation of the massive^ kind. Hence their efficacy as motives. 
In punishment, acute *pairis have the advantage of being much 
dreaded, while they do not endanger health. 

Massive pleasures have the power of soothing morbid 
activity, and of inducing the tender efnotion. Massive pains 
are recognized under such names as depression, gloom, melan- 
choly, despair. Their amount is known by the pleasure that 
they can neutralize. They debilitate and weaken, the J[oiie of the 
system, and are not favourable to voluntary exertion, although 
their motive force ought to be great. They are powerful to 
induce abstinence from the actions that give rise to them. 

For S]}ecialltij^ sec examples nnder the Senses. 

VollUonal Characters of Feeling, 

9. The Will is moved by the feelings ; pleasure caus- 
ing pursuit, paiu avoidance. Hence the voluntary actions 
are a farther clue to the states of feeling. There is no 
direct volitional stimulus given by neutral excitement. 

As the energy of pursuit or avoidance is in proportion 
to the degree of the pleasure or pain, other things being the 
same, we possess both an additional cliaracter of those feel- 
ings, and an important indication of their presence and amount 
in human being.s. 

The neutral feelings govern the actions only through the 
fixed ideay by which a disturbing force is brought to boar on 
the operations of the will, as influenced by pleasure and pain. 

Intellectual Characters of Feeling.^ 

10. A Feeling viewed with reference to any one of the 
three properties — Discrimination, Agreement, lletentive- 
ness — assumes an intellectual aspect, and is on the eve 
of becoming a state of intellect proper. Still, as there 
belongs to all feelings a certain degree of ideal persistence 
and recoYerability, and as importance attaches to this 
Retentive property, may recognize it as their intel- 
lectual attribute. 

Feelings have a different value according as, on the one 
hand, they pass away and are forgotten ; or as, on the other, 
they are easily recovered, at after times, by mental instigation 
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solely. The violent shocks of physical pain, as in organic 
sensations, are not easily remembered. The pleasures and 
pains of the higher senses are more retainable ; and the feel- 
ings connected with some of the special emotions, as Tender 
Feeling, Pride, /jc., are perhaps still better remembered. 
One of the meanings of refinement as apj^lied to pleasures is 
the being more easily sustained in the ideal state ; in this 
feeaning, the intellectual senses impart more refined pleasures 
than Taste or Smell. • 

Farther applications of the Retentivoness of Feeling will 
be given under the next head. 

» ^Mlxed Characters of Fcelinj. 

11. The consideration of Feeling, under the intellec- 
tual attribute of Eetentiveness or Ideal permc^ience. brings 
into view the nature of Forethought or Prudence. 

A feeling in the actual, as Hunger, prompts the will 
according to its strength or degree ; tlie same feeling, in anti- 
cipation," has power according as the force of the actual cleaves 
to it in the ideal, which depends on the Retentivoness of the 
mind for past states of the feeling. A feeling, however strong 
in the actual, if feebly remembered, will have no power to 
stimulate efforts of pursuit or avoidance. According as the 
remembrance of a pleasure approaches the vividness of actuality, 
is the energy of the will on its account sustained in absence; 
the pursuit is thus steady, although the fruition is only occa- 
sional. 

12. Tlie state of Desire grows out of the* retentiveaess 
of the mind for pleasure and pain. 

Desire is a^ixed property. A pleasure is present to the 
mind as an idea ; the idea, however falls short of the original ; 
the consciousness of this inferiority is painful, and urges us 
to realize the full actuality. 

13. It is the property of every feeling to Occupy the 
niind — to fix the attention upon the cause or object of tlie 
feeling, and to exclude other objects. 

This applies alike to pleasures, to pains, and tg neutral 
excitement ; with modifications due to*thc characteristics of 
the three modes of feeling. t • i 

Pleasure, as such, detains the mental regards ; the charm 
of a spectacle or a piece of music is all-engrossing. Hence 
tha pleasing emotions are what most strongly possess the 
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attention and repel all attempts at diversion* If we were to 
look to tills case solely, we might suppose that the engross- 
ment was due to the pleasure as such. 

It is, however, a fact that painful feelings have a power 
to detain and engross the mind. This is ^contrary to the 
working of pain as 'such, which is to repel whatever causes 
it ; we sb^t the ears to discord, and turn the eyes away from 
a dizzying sight. But the mere fact of our being excited hf 
a painful idea retains it in the mind: we cannot banish it, 
although we will to do so ; the very attempt often increases 
the mental excitement, which is to increase its permanence. 
Thus, a jiainful excitement, as excitement, or^feeling, detains 
the mind, while, it would seek to remove our atten- 

tion from the cause, and allay the state of feeling. 

We can now understand the characteristic attribute of 
Neutral feelings. As feeling, they detain and occupy the 
mind, althougli without the aid of pleasure, or the opposition 
due to pain. The deieiition is due simply to the strength of 
the excitement as such. A surprise makes us attend to the 
circumstance causing* it; it is a power to prevent us from 
attending to, or thinking of, other things. It controls our 
thoughts for the time that it lasts, directing them towards 
the matters connected with it, and away from all unconnected 
things. 

14. The influence of the feelings on Belief is of a 
mixed nature. 

That influence can be nnderstood from what has just 
been said. Pleasure, as such, influences belief. In the tirst 
place, it influences the Will in action or pursuit, which carries 
belief with it ; he that is fond of sport is ur^d to follow it, 
and believes (in op])osition to evidence) that to harm or risk 
will attend it. In the next place,., pleasure detains the mind 
upon the favourite objects, and excludes all considerations of 
a hostile kind : this is the influence npon the thoughts, even 
when no voluntary action is instigated ; any opinion that is 
agreeable to us gains j)ossession of our thoughts, and is a 
hostile power against the suggestion of views running counter 
to it. • 

Pain, as such, would make ns revolt from the objects and 
thoughts that induce it, and would make us disbelieve in 
those objects and thoughts; a narrative of great atrocity 
would, through that circumstance, induce to disbelief. But 
through the excitement of mind that it causes, it £eeps .6ur 
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attention morbidly fixed on all its circumstances, and by the 
very intensity of the feeling, and in spite of the pain, favours 
our reception and belief of the particulars alleged. 

Neutral Excitement, as such, and in proportion to its 
strength, by dejaining the thoughts, and excluding others, 
is a power on the side of belief. We are to a certain extent 
disposed to believe whatever we are made strongly to conceive 
&nd feel. • * 

Thus all the feelingsof the mind are influential in swaying 
the beliefs, in thwarting the reason, and in per v citing the 
judgment in matters of truth and falsehood. 

TEE iWERtUETATION AND ESTIMATE OF PEKLINO. 

15. For a knowledge of the feelings of others, we must ^ 
trust to external signs, interpreted by our ov. a conocious- 
ness. The signs are (1) the Expression, (2) the Conduct, 
and (3) the indications of the Course of the Thoughts. 

(1) The outward Expression or Embodiment is a key 
to the nature and the amount of the feeling. 

This arises out of tho fact that different feelings express 
themselves differently, and that the stronger tho feeling the 
stronger the expression. 

In interpreting tho signs of feeling furnished by the 
features, voice, gestures, &/C., we have to observe certain pre- 
cautions. In the first place, the same outward expression may 
not correspond in all persons to the same degree of feeling. 
Some temperaments are naturally demonstrative, others are 
wanting in demonstration. One man may be ih the practice 
of giving way to the outburst of feeling, another may habitu- 
ally suppress, jpr moderate, tho external display. Even in tho 
same person, the vigour of the demonstrations will var} with 
the strength and freshness«of tho organs ; tho young are more 
lively than the old, without being necessarily more affected , 
The practical inference is that we should mako allowance for ' 
temperament (if it can be ascertained) and for the state of. 
bodUy vigour^^efore concluding that the most vociferous 
and demonstAtive person feels most, 

16. (2), The Conduct pursued i^an indicatiem of the 
strength of the feelings, especially as regards pleasure 
and pain. 

Thi^is the law of the Will. According to tho degree of a 
pleasure is the urgency to pursue it ; according to the degree 
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of a pain, is the nr^jency to avoid it. We infer strength of 
taste or liking on the one hand, and strength of disliking on 
the other, from the motive force of each in pnrsnit and avoid- 
ance. The criterion of conduct is probably more to be trusted 
than the criterion of demonstrativeness ; th^ combination of 
the two makes a stili greater approach to accuracy. 

The e::^ceptions to this test, are the exceptions to the Will. 
In a very energetic temperament, strength of action does not 
imply strength of feeling ; allowance must be made for the 
vigour of mere spontaneity. Again, the lixed idea may bo a 
disturbing element, as in Fear. Lastly, habits of acting once 
formed, cease to represent the power of a present feeling. 

17. (o) The Course of the Tliouglits may bear the 
impress of Feeling, and give evidence of its kind and 
degree. 

We have seen that the feelings detain the mind with their 
objects, and, in proportion to their strength, exclude other 
objects. There is no stronger proof of affection, than the 
constant occupation of the thoughts with a beloved object 
Vanity is attested in the same unmistak cable way. The in- 
ability to banisli a pain! ul subject is an evidence of the inten- 
sity of the pain, since it overcomes the force of the will, as 
well as confines tlio intellectual trains to one channel . 

The counteractive to this test is the natural and acquired 
amount of the intellectual forces, which ofibr a certain strength 
of resistance to the dctcniioii of the mind on one olass of ideas. 
A man of high intellc(;tuai endowments may have strong 
feelings, withbut being ])()ssessed by them to the same degree 
as a feebler intellect. Aloreover, it is a part of self-control to 
check the influence of emotion in this, as well as in other 
points where it exercises a mastery. * 

18. The influonice on Belief is a decisive test of the 
strength of a feeling. 

This is the practical outcome of the volitional and int»el- 
lectual power combined. When one is carried away by some 
ideal, in despite of facts and evidence, the cause is a strong 
emotion. « Such is the influence of love or of antipathy. 

,19. The liabilities^o error of these several tests, taken 
separately, are to a great degree counteracted when they 
are taken together. 

The demonstrative temperament exaggerates th^ expres- 
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sion of feeling, but the test of c'>nduct will apply a correction. 
The man of natural energy may seem to have strong likings 
for the things that he pursues, or dislikings for what he 
avoids ; but the course of his thoughts and the strength of 
his beliefs, failin^^ to confirm the inference, will set his char- 
acter in its true light. • 

20. We attain an insight into the feeling^ of^thers by 
their own description of them. Each man can compare 
his own feelings, and state their Krlafive degree. The 
thing required is a standard, or common measure, between 
one person and another. 

If by means of the various tests already indicated, one 
man can obtain the assurance that, in some point, ho feels 
exactly as another does, a common measure is established 
between them ; by rofercnco to which they can make known 
to each other the intensity of their feelings generally. Two 
persons comparing notes, as to expression, conduct, and the 
course of thought, may arrive at the conclusion that in the 
enjoyment of music, they are on a par ; they arc then able 
(approximately) to estimate one another’s feelings as to all 
other things. 

21. The criteria of feeling may be applied in estimating 
the Happiness or the Misery of our fellow-beings. 

As the estimate of our own happiness or misery is the 
guide to our actions as regards ourselves, the estim«ate of the 
happiness or misery of our fellows is the basis of our sympa- 
thies, our duties, and our entire conduct towards thorn. It is 
the immediate foundation of Ethics and of Politics, and the 
final consideration in all knowledge, science, and art. 

It is remarked by Paley, with reference to the amount of 
happiness belonging to di^erent pursuits and modes of life, 
that there is ‘ a presumption in favour of those conditions of 
life in which men appear most cheerful and contented. For 
though the apparent happiness of mankind be not always a 
true measure of their real happiness, it is the best measure Ave 
have.’ For a rough estimate, cheerfulness and contontmeiit 
are good indications ; both, however, are liable to mislead. 
Cheerfulness, in the demonstrative t^perament of^ French* 
man or an Italian, would not mean the same thing as in an 
Englishman. A still greater uncertainty would belong to the 
other criterion — contentment ; for that state is a proof, not so 
much of happiness, as of training. Many axe content with little ; 
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others, with a large fand of happiness, remain dissatisfied ; as 
regards these, therefore, it is not true that discontent is a 
sign of unhappiness. Contentment is a virtue of great im- 
portance to society generally ; still, it does not indicate the 
possession of happiness by the subject of it. 

Men’s happiness can be measured only by the degree and 
the continuance of their enjoyments, as compared with the 
degree anfi. the continuance of their pains. We have to applv 
the various tests, in the course of a sufficient observation, 
to determine these points. If wo can farther interrogate 
each one as to their own feelings and experience, we shall 
come still closer to the truth. 

An easier mode of approximating to the e.4iinru,tQ|^n ques- 
tion, and one tar more accurate than Paley’s two tests 
(although not suitable to some of his opinions), is to consider 
each man’s share of the usual sources of pleasure, and his 
exemptions from the usual sources of pain. The so-called 
good things of life — Health, Wealth, Friends, Honours, 
Power, opportunities of gratilication, a smooth career — so 
unequally possessed by mankind, are a rough measure of hap- 
piness. Tlie estimate may, however, bo made more exact by 
close individual observation and the i|)plicatiou of the tests. 

THE DEVICLOPMENT OP FEELING, 

22. An outburst of feeling passes through the stages 
of rise, culmination, and subsidence. 

What wo call a state of feeling, or emotion, is a transitory 
outburst from a permanent condition approaching to indiffer- 
ence. There is every variety of mode as respects both degree 
and duration. A feeble stimulus can bo continued longer 
than a powerful one ; while every intense display must bo ren- 
dered short by exhaustion. 

Practically, the moment of cubaination of feeling, or pas- 
sion, is the moment of perilous decisions and fatal mistakes. 

23. The emotional states are prone to alternation and 
periodicity. 

The Appetites are marked by regularity of recurrence 
depending on bodily causes. In the pleasurable feelings 
generally; the great altprnation is from exercise, on the one 
hand, to remission or repose on the other. This is a prime 
condition of the maintenance of a flow of pleasure. Each 
sensibility is roused in turn, and remitted when the point of 
exhaustion is reached. 
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Habit determines a more specific alternation. Sensibilities 
accustomed to be gratified at periodic intervals, acquire the 
force of appetites. 

24. It is prqper, in conclusion, to set forth the ends to 
be served by the analysis of the Feelin'gs. 

(1) Here, as elsewhere, there is scope for, gratifying en- 
lightened curiosity, by the reference of various and compli- 
cated phenomena to gen'eral laws. 

(2) The chief foundations of Ethics are to be found in the 

nature of the human feelings. The question of the Moral 
Sense is a ^e§j:ion as to the simple or compound character of 
a feeling. * 

(3) The wide department of .Esthetics, in like manner, 
supposes a knowledge of the laws and varieties of feeling. 
The Poetical and Literary Art, for example, is amenable to 
improvement, according as the human emotions aiv more 
exactly studied. The science of Rhetoric, for the time being, 
contains the application of the science of mind in general, 
and of the feelings in particular, to literary composition. 

(4) The theory of Human Happiness reposes immediately 
on thq,,knowledge of thff huuian feelings. This must ever be 
the point of convergence of all the sciences, but it is the 
science of the feelings that gives the line of direction. 

(6) The Interpretation of Human Character, the under- 
standing of men and their motives, will grow with the im- 
proved knowledge of the feelings. Not merely the emotional 
character as such, and the conduct, or voluntary actions, whose 
motives are the feelings, but also much of what seems purely 
intellectual tendencies, may derive elucidation from the pre- 
sent subject. The intellectual forces are, in all men to some 
extent, and in many men to a great extent, swayed by emo- 
tion. In particular, the itan of Imagination, in the proper 
sense of the word, the poet or artist, is determined, in his 
productions, as much by feeling as by intellect. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THEIB CLASSIFICATION. 

1. The Emotions, as compared with the Sensations, 
are secondary, derived, or compound feelings. 

The Muscular Feelings and tlie Sensations are assumed to 
be the primary or fundamental sensibilities. The concurrence, 
or combination, of these, in various ways, ‘originates new 
states that acquire a permanent and generic form, wherein the 
simple elements cease to be apparent. 

2. Sensations, and their ideas, may coalesce to form 
new feelings, or emotions. 

First, The simplest case is a plurality of sensations, 
whether of the same sense, or of different senses, in 
MUTUAL IIAKMONY Or ill MUTUAL CONFLICT. 

Harmony is a source of pleasure, Discord of pain. Wo 
may reasonably assume, as tlie physical basis of the situation, 
that, in the one case, the nerve currents conspire to a common 
effect, and, in the other case, run into wasting conflict. 

Examples will arise in the subsequent detail. The element 
of Harmony is prominent iu the Fine Art Emotions. Con- 
sistency and Inconsistency in truth and falsehood are feelings 
related to the, 6xercise of the Intellect. There is a specie^ of 
Harmony in the workings of Sympathy. 

3. Secondly, I'liere may be, ns a consequence of tlie 
Law of Contiguity, a transfer of feelings to things that 
do not originally excite themp as in the cases already 
illustrated (Contiguity, § 33). 

4. Thirdly, There may be a coalescence of separate 
feelings into *one aggregate or whole, as in Property, 
Beauty, J ustice, and the Moral Sentiment. 

These examples nearly all illustrate both transfer and 
coalescence. ^ 

5. We cannot, in classifying the emotions, comply 
with the rules of logical division. The nature of the case 
admits of but one method — to proceed from the simpler to 
the more complex. 
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There are several well-marked and important genera ot 
emotion, which must find a place under every class! fi(?ation, 
although there may be different views as to tjbe best order to 
take them in; as, for example, Love, Anger, Fear, Wonder; 
which are all comparatively simple. Others have a high degree 
of complexity; such, in my opinion, are Beauty and the 
Moral Sentiment. . • 

• The treatment of the various kinds of Emotioiis must essen- 
tially consist in defining and describing cjmli with precision, 
in assigning the derivation, if possible, and in tracing out the 
most usual forms and varieties. In the description, we shall 
apply the Natur al History method, already exemplified in the 
Sensations. 

6. The arrangement is as follows : — 

I. While the Laio of Itdatwiii/ is essential to Feeling in 
every form, there are certain Emotional states of a very 
general kind, developed by the mere intensity of the transi- 
tion ; such are Novelty, Surpuise, and Wonder. 

There are also certain pleasurable feelings that are the 
rebound from very general modes of pain, and wliicb are, 
therefore, more peculiarly connected with Kelativity ; as 
Lirerty with reference to Restraint, and Power as the 
rebound from Impotence. 

In none of the feelings, can we leave out of view this great 
condition of mental life ; but, in a certain iniinbcr of instances, 
the emotional state exists only as a transition between opposites : 
the pleasure supposes a previous pain, and the pain a previous 
pleasure. • 

II. The emotion of Terror, or Fear, may receive an early 
consideration. 

HI. The Tender Emotion, or Love, is a well-marked and 
far-reaching snsceptihility of onr nature, and a leading source 
of our pleasures. We m#y append to it the emotions of 
Admiration, Reverence, and Esteem. 

IV. When we see , in ourselves the qualities that excite 

love or admiration in others, we are affected by a pleasurable 
emotion, named Self-Complacency, Self-gratulation, Self- 
esteem. This will be shown to be a derivative of the Tender 
Emotion. • 

A still further effect of the same pleasurable kind is pro- 
duced on us by the admii*ation or esteem of others, the namfes for 
which are Appuobation, Praise, Reputation, Glory, and the like. 

V. The elation of superior Power is a very marked and 
widely ramifying genus of pleasurable emotion, being an 
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emotion of pure Relativity or Comparison ; the correlative is 
the pain of Impotence. 

VI. Anger or the Irascible Emotion is the pleasurable 
emotion of malevolence. 

The foregoing* comprise the best marked of our simpler 
emotions. For altliough they are all more or less of a com- 
pound nat^^re, yet there is, in each, something characteristic 
and peculiar, imparting a generic distinctness, and obtaining 
a separate recognition tliroughout the Jmman race. 

VII. There are certain Emotional situations arising under 
the action of Will. Besides the pleasures and pains of Exer- 
cise, and the gratification of succeeding in aajETjflj with the 
opposite mortification of missing what is laboured for, there is, 
in the attitude of PoRserr, a peculiar state of mind, so far 
agreeable in itself, that factitious occupations arc instituted 
to bring it into play. When I use the term Plot-interest, 
the character of the situation alluded to will be suggested 
with tolerable distinctness. 

VIII. The exercise of the Intellect also is attended with 
states of Emotion. Mbre especially, under the Law of Simi- 
larity, the identification of Like in the midst of unlike is the 
cause of agreeable surprise ; while Inconsistency or Con- 
tradiction is an occasion of pain. 

IX. The foregoing classes possess each a certain unity 
and distinctness as respects their origin in the human con- 
stitution. The next class is one that has been very com- 
monly regarded as a unity in the investigations of philoso- 
phers. I mefui the emotions of Fine Art, expressed by the 
single term Beauty, or the Beautiful. There is doubtless 
a certain individuality in the feeling that mankind have 
agreed to designate by the common phrase, ‘ the feeling of 
beauty,* but this community of character implies little more 
than a refined pleasure. If w*.; take the productions of 
Fine Art, and examine the sources of the delight that they 
give us, we shall find a very great variety of species, notwith- 
standing the generic likeness implied in classifying them 
together. Many of our simple sensations, and many of the 
feelings belonging to the different heads just enumerated, 
are brought into play by artistic compositions. 

X. The Moral S^nse in man, like the sense of beauty, has 
been very generally looked upon as one and indivisible ; a 
position exceedingly open to question. The subject will be 
fully considered, in the part of this volume devoted to 
Ethics. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EMOTIONS OP RELATIVITY: NO^VEliTY.— 
WONDER.— LIBERTY. 

1. The Objects of the emotion of Novelty are well 
understood. 

The T^hrSlCAL circumstance may be inferred to be a 
change in the locality of nervous action, extending also to 
the allied organs — the muscles and the senses. 

That pleasure should arise irom varying the parts and 
organs stimulated, is a necessary consequence of the fact that 
stimulation is pleasurable. 

2. The Emotion is, in Quality, pleasurable ; in Degree, 
various, according to tlie stimulation, which may be acute 
or massive. It has no Speciality. 

The pleasure is, in fact, the primitive charm of all sensa- 
tion, belbro it has been dulled by continuance and satiety. 
It has the vagueness of character belonging to mere organic 
stimulation. 

3. The corresponding pain is Monotony;, tedium, ennui. 

This arises from some parts of the system being unduly 
drawn upon, while others have their stimulation withheld. 
Its ordinary modes are generally known ; the extreme and 
agonizing degrees are made use of in punishment. 

* Monotony is often aggravated by the pain of excessive 
Subjectivity, or self-consciousness. The absence of objective 
attractions leaves the mind in the subjective condition, which, 
when long continued, gives the sense of intolerable ennui. To 
be confined in the dark, or without occupation, is to bo made 
the victim of subjective tedium. 

Under the Species of Novelty, we may indica^, first, the 
simple Sensations, as encountered in early life. Such of these 
as are in their nature pleasing, are, in the first exjperience, 
pre-eminently so. The general exhilaration designated by the 
word Preshness, is due, among other causes, to novelty of sen- 
sation. 
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The primary sensations are speedily gone throngh, and 
fall into the ordinary routine of pleasures, which, by being re- 
mitted or alternated, continue to afford a certain measure of 
delight. The charm of novelty then belongs only to new and 
varied combinations,. and in that form it may be sustained, 
although with decreasing force, to the end of life. New 
scenes, iicvf ol)jf?cts, new persons, and new aspects of life, con-* 
stitutc tlio attractions of travel. Novelty in incidents and 
events, is furnished by the transactions of life, and by the pages 
of story. Inventions in the Arts, and discoveries in Science, 
have the initial charm of novelty, as well as the interest of 
permanent utility. In Fine Art, whose end isl'^tasure, the 
powerful effects of novelty are earnestly invoked ; pleasurable 
surprises arc expected of the artist in every department ; 
beauty must be enhanced by originality ; while thc])assion for 
change, nricontrollcd, leads in the end to decadence. Last 
of all, in Fashion, novelty is supreme. Throughout the whole, 
but one rule prevails ; other things the same, the greater the 
novelty, the greater the pleasure. 

4. Next to Novelty is Vakiety, alternation, or change. 

The longer any stimulant has been remitted, the greater 
the impression on its renewal. Variety is a minor form of 
novelty. 

Our happiness depends materially on the wise remission 
and variation of objects of delight. Mere change of pleasures 
will produce, within limits, a continuance of the pleasurable 
wave. Still, it -is likely that periods of absolute indifference 
and quiet, if not of painful privation, should intervene, in 
order to maintain the highest zest of enjoyment. 

5. SuKPKiSE is a bivach of expectation, and in addi- 
tion to more rtolativity, includes on element of Conffict.- 

In Surprise, we are said to bo startled. There is a shock 
of contradiction, which is always exciting. The excitement 
may be pleasurable, painful, or neutral, according to the case. 
As pure conflict, it would be a source of pain ; as a pungent 
stimulus, when the nerves are fresh, it may be pleasurable. 
Frequently, it is neither, being our typical instance of neutral 
emotion. 

The circumstances of the surprise may farther affect its 
character. When the occurreace is something better than 
we expected, there is an access of pleasure; when worse# 
of pain. 
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6. Wonder, or the Marvellous, is felt on the view of 
what rises above, or what falls beneath, our expectations. 
In the one case, it is an elating emotion, of a kindred with, 
the Sublime ; on the other, it tends to depression, or else 
to contempt. ^ 

^ The pleasing side of Wonder is due to what greatly 
^transcends use and wont. It is an emotion of*purff relativit3^ 

If wo exclude the side of Littleness and Contempt, every- 
thing included in Wonder has its foundation either in pure 
Surpiise, on the one hand, which is the shock of contradic- 
tion, or in the admiration of what is great or Sublime, on the 
other. T{!?7 u 11 account of this last emotion belongs to a 
much later stage of the exposition. 

7. The opposing couple — Eesttuint aiid Liberty — 
are wholly referable to Conflict, combined with Kelativity. 

Restraint is a case of conflicting impulses, and induces the 
depression due to conflict. It may have every variety of 
degree, being in all cases painful. The active spontaneity 
repressed by confinement ; the free vent of emotional diffusion 
arrested by dread of punishment ; the voluntary movements 
opposed ; the wishes thwarted, — are cases of intestine conflict, 
and of suffering. The pain induced has a speciality through 
its connexion Avith the active organs. In the more acute 
struggles, it is characterized as a ‘racking ’ pain. 

There is a stimulating effect in opposition or conflict. 
Physically, we may suppose, that the sudden chock to the 
nervous currents develops new activity in th^ brain : while, 
mentally, it is a fact of pregnant application, that hostility, 
not overpoAvering, rouses the energies to more than ordinary 
efforts. This is seen in every species of contest. Even the 
intellectual powers attain^ more commanding success in the 
ardour of polemics. 

Under continued restraint, the system at length adapts 
itself to the situation. The taming down of impulses by 
steady suppression is one of the effects of habit, exemplified 
in moral discipline. (See Moral Habits.) 

8. Liberty is the correlative of Restraint. • It is the 
joyous outburst of feeling on the i^^ease from a foregone 
bondage, or on the cessation of a conflict. 

^ The liberation must occur while the restraint is still 
;^nfal ; after the system has thoroughly accommodated it- 
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self, there is no reacbion, and no flush of joyous elation. 
This fact has been remai*ked in those that hare grown old in 
servitude, or have undergone long imprisonment. So in 
minds long fettered by subscription to creeds, even the desire 
of freedom is extinct. , * 

The character of 'the emotion of Liberty is an undefined 
elation, or intoxication, great according to the suddenness^ 
and the extent bf the release, as well as the previous galling 
of the chain. Like all other feelings of relativity, it can be 
renewed only by a renewal of the pain of restraint, and, there- 
fore, is not an absolute addition to the sum of happiness, ex- 
cept to those already in bondage. ^ ^ 

A condition so familiar to every human being needs little 
farther to be said in the way of example or illustration. We 
may remark, however, that Liberty has an incalculable value, 
as including the scope given to individuals to seek their own 
happiness in their own way. 

The emotions of Power and Impotence are, to some 
extent, coincident with the foregoing, but have a far wider 
range. In consetluencd of their superior complication and 
great importance, they are di.scussed in a separate chapter. 

We have included, in the present chapter, feelings of a 
very elementary and very general kind, subsisting purely by 
the contrast of opposites. We might give a very wide illus- 
tration to the general principle, by adverting to the painful 
depression of burdens, labours, toils, present and prospective ; 
and to the joyous rebound upon the occasions of their miti- 
gation or abatement. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EMOTION OP TEEROB. 

1. Tee emotion of Terror originates in the apprehen- 
sion of coming evil. ^ Its characters are — a peculiar form 
of pain or misery ; the prostration of the active energies ; 
and the excessive hold of the related ideas on the mind. 

First, as to the Object, or cause — the apprehension of 
coming evil : — 
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It does not appear that a present pain, without anticipa- 
lion, induces the state of fear. A person may have received 
a severe blow, but if it is done and past, although the smart 
remains, there is a total absence of terror. A present inflic- 
tion, as the beginning or foretaste of more to come, is pre- 
eminently a cause of the feeling. 

Sometimes the apprehension is of certaiii e\§l, as when 
some painful operation has to be gone through. The mere 
idea of pain is depressing, but the certainty of its approach 
gives a new character to the suffering. This situation, 
although, in one view, the most terrible, is yet the most favour- 
able to an ^ff(^rt of courageous endurance ; wo are most ready 
to make an exertion, when we are sure it will be wanted. 

A second case is uncertam, but possible or probable, 
calamity, as in the chances of a storm, a severe illness, an 
equal contest for a groat stake. This is a state of varying 
probabilities and fluctuating estimate. The distraction may 
be harassing in the extreme. 

Any new uncertainty is especially a cause of terror. Wo 
become habituated to a irequent danger, and realize the full 
force of apprehension only when the evil is one previously 
unknown. Such are — the terror caused' by epidemics, the 
apprehensions from an unexperienced illness, the feeling of a 
recruit under fire. 

2. Terror, on the physical side, shows both a loss and 
a transfer of nervous energy. Power is suddenly and 
extensively withdrawn from the Organic processes, to be 
concentrated on certain Intellectual processes, and on the 
bodily Movements. 

The appearances may bo distributed between effects of 
relaxation and effects of tension. 

The relaxation is seen, as^jregards the Muscles, in the dropping 
of the jaw, in the collapse overtaking all organs not specially 
excited, in tremblings of the lips and other parts, and in the 
loosening of the sphincters. 

Next as regards the Organic Processes and Visc^, The 
Digestion is everywhere wealcened ; the flow of saliva ismhocked, 
the gastric secretion arrested (appetite failing), the bowels de- 
ranged. The Expiration is enfeebled. The heart and pirculation 
are disturbed ; there is either a flushing of the face, or a deadly 
pallor. The sldn shows symptoms of derangement — t^e cold 
sweat, the altered odour of the perspiration, the creeping action 
that lifts the hair. The kidneys are directly or indirectly affected. 
The sexual organs feel the depressing influence. The secretion of 
milk in the mother's breasts is vitiated. 
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The increased tension is shown in the stare of the eye and the , 
raising of the scalp (by the occipito- frontalis muscle), in the in- 
flation of the nostril* the shrill cry, the violent movements of pro- 
tection or flight. The stare of the eye is to be taken as an exag- 
gerated fixing of the attention on the dreaded ol)je(;t ; and thercs 
concurs with it an equally intense oceui)ation of the thoughts in 
the same exclusive direction. Whatever movements of expression, 
or of volititn, ac’e suggested by these thoughts, have a similar* 
intensity. 

That such a physical condition should be accompanied 
with great depression is a consequence of the theory of plea- 
sure and psiin. The prostration affects the most sensitive 
processes, the organic ; tlic increase of energy the tnovc- 
menis, which have comparatively little sensibility. 

3. ]\1f.ntally, Terror is a form of massive jjain. 

The depression of a severe fright is known to be, for the 
time, overwhelming. If we apply the test of the submergence 
of pleasure, we shall reckon it one of the most formidable 
visitations of human suffering. Ot its Speciality, we can only 
say that the great depression is accompanied with great ex- 
citement. 

As r(*gards Volition^ the pain would operate like any other 
pain to seek relief. It has been formerly remarked, that the 
generic tendency of all pain is to quench activity ; and this is 
more especially true when fear accompa nies the pain. Hence, 
as a deterring instrument, and especially in subduing active 
opposition, terror is a great addition to mere pain ; nothing 
so efiectually t;rincs the liaughty spirit into submission. Its 
defective side (even if we overlook the misery) is shown, if 
we endeavour, by means of it, to induce great and persevering 
exertions, the discharge of multifarious duties ; the waste of 
power being incompatible with anything arduous. Slave 
labour is notoriously unproductive.* 

With regard to the Inicllect^ the characters of the emotion 
are very marked. The concentration of energy in the percep- 
tions aqd the allied intellectual trains, gives an extraordinary 
impressiveness to the objects and circumstances of the feeling. 
In a house believed to be haunted, every sound is listened to 
with avidity ; every breath of wind is interpreted as the ap- 
proach of the dreaded spirit. Hence, for securing attention 
to a limited subject, the feeling is highly efficacious. 

Terror, in its intellectual excitement, affords the extreme 
instance of the fixed idea, or the persistence of an image or 
intellectual train, against the forces of the will and the in- 
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tellect combined. An impending danger monopolizes the 
thoughts. The protracted forms of fear expressed by anxiety, 
watchfulness, care, — engross the intellect, to the exclusion of 
liberalizing studies. 

The influence of Fear on Belief, follows from its other 
characters. The tendency is to give way to the suggestions 
^of danger, and to bar out all considerations oij the^other side. 

4. The following are the chief Species of Terror. 

(1) The case of the Lowdr Auiinals. 

In thenp. we have manifest traces of timidity, as an addi- 
tion to ine^ yi^ aiTi. In the deterring smart of the whip, there 
might b« nothing beyond the effect of pain on the will ; while 
the threat of it is still pain in the idea. The evidence of fear 
is seen in the exaggerated activity inspired by txifling causes ; 
the surrender of gi'eat advantages to small risks. Still more is 
the state shown iu the dread of what has never done any 
harm : the dread of the human presence, in so many animals ; 
the dread of other animals before experience of their disposi- 
tion ; and the liability to bo disturbed by slight commotions, 
noises, and strange appearances. 

(2) Fear in Children. 

The mental system in infancy is highly susceptible, not 
merely to pain, but to shocks and surprises. Any great ex- 
citement has a perturbing effect allied to fear. After the 
child has contracted «a iamiiiarity with the persons and things 
around it, it manifests unequivocal fear on the occurrence of 
any thing very strange. Tiie grasp of an ufhknown person 
often gives a fright. This early experience very much re- 
sembles the inaiiifcstations habitual to the inferior animals. 
At the more advanced stage, where known evih’ are 
to be encountered, if the child knows that it has to go 
through something painml, the feeling is of the usual or 
typical kind, modified only by the feebleness of the counter- 
actives, and the consequent vehemence of the manifestations. 

(3) Slavish Tciror. 

Slavish terror takes its rise under a superior unlimited in 
power, capricious in conduct, or extreme in seventy. The 
possibility of some great infliction is iUfeelf necessarily a cause 
of terror. The uncertainty that one knows not hpw to 
meet, or provide against, is still more unhinging. It is not 
possible to preserve composure under a capricious rule, except 
by being iu a state of preparation for the very worst. The 
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part of the inferior, he at the same time being aaprepared 
calmly to face the consequences. The slate ^of slavery is a 
state of terror from the power and arbitrary dispositions of 
the master; the free-born servant has mainly to fear the 
eifects of his own remissness. 

(4) Forebodings of disaster generally. 

The usual form of Fear may be (expressed as the Fore- 
boding of evil or disaster, more or less certain. No human 
being is wholly exempt from this condition; ir^iwa standing 
dish in the banquet of life. Tliere is a possibility of en- 
countering evil with the minimum of fear, of bearing the pain 
by itself, without the unhinging apprehensions ; a lofty ideal 
realized only by a favoured few. 

The term Anauety generally implies an element of fear, 
although it may be used when there is nothing intended but 
the rational and measured avoidance of pain, which is the 
true antithesis of fear. Suffjncion expresses the influence of 
the fears on Belief. It is a state wherein trifling incidents are 
read as the certain index of great calamities. More especially, 
it points to exaggerated estimates of the motives and inten- 
tions of other men. To be suspicious is a part of the 
\ general temper of timidity. Fanic is an outburst of terror 
affecting a multitude in common, and heightened by sympathy 
or infection. It has ruined many armie.«;, otherwise equipped 
for victory. It- renders a populace utterly uncontrollable in 
great emergencies. 

Like any other emotion, there may be a permanent asso- 
ciation between the state of Fear and the objects that have 
often called it forth, or have been connected with it The 
mother is in habitual trepidation about a sick, or wayward, 
or incapable child. Even when there is no cause for alarm, 
a shade of terror is apt to be present. This has been called 
an Affection of Fear, as we have an Affection of Love, and an 
Affection of Anger (Hatred), The solicitude of a woman 
about her person and appearance, or of a man of genius for 
his fame, is an affection of fear. The same fact is expressed 
by Anxiety and Care. 

(5) The Terrors of Superstition. 

Our position in the world contains the sources of fear. 
The vast powers of nature dispose of our lives and happiness 
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wiih irt^stible might and awful aspect. Ages had elapsed 
ere the knowledge of law and nniformity, prevailing among 
those powers, had been arrived at by the human intellect. 
The profound iraorance of primitive man was the soil wherein 
his early conceptions and theories sprang up ; and the fear 
inseparable from ignorance gave them their character. The 
* essence of superstition is expressed by the defini^on of fear. 
An altogether exaggerated estimate of things, the ascription 
of evil agency to the most harmless objects, and false appre- 
hensions everywhere, are among the attributes of the super- 
stitious man. 

(6) TL^j^)istrust of our Faculties in now operations. 

In all untried situations, in the exercise ^f imperfect 

powers, and in the commencement of enterprises where we 
but partly see our way, we are liable to the quakings of 
terror. This is one of the miseries of early years. In great 
posts, where every movement affects the happiness of multi- 
tudes, the sensitive mind will always have a certain amount 
of apprehension. 

One remarkable form of this distrust is the being Abashed 
before a strange face, a new company, or a great multitude. 
This is a reproduction, in manhood, of childish fear, but the 
circumstances are somewhat altered. After we have seen some- 
thing of the world, we arc aware of the possibilities of evil that 
lie in the compass of every human being ; every new encoun- 
ter is attended with dread, until experience gives assurance; wo 
are apt to regard every man an enemy till we prove him a friend. 

It might be a question as regards shyness* before strangers, 
whether the more instinctive form of dread, shown in enrly 
infancy, does not cling to ns in later years, requiring har- 
dening process to dispel it. If anything seemed tc imply 
such a weakness, it wou|^ be the awful sensation of first ap- 
pearing, as a speaker or performer, before a large assembly 
Probably, however, there is enough in the evil possibilities of 
the case to account for the. excessive perturbation of most per- 
sons so situated. 

The world’s censure may be looked at merely as so 
much pain, and estimated accordingly, or it may be accom- 
panied with the agitation of fear. Jieing somewhat uncertain 
and capricious, as well as potent for evil, it is liable to this 
aggravation of its severity. 

(7) The Fear of Death. 

In the fear of Death, we have two elements. The extinc- 
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Hon of life*3 pleasures, interests, and hopes, is looked forward 
to with apprehension according to the zest for these : in the 
young and vigorous, the misery of the prospect is extreme ; a 
jouthfal culprit sentenced to execution is l^oart-rending in 
his tones of anguish^ The other clement is the dread Un- 
kno^vn, which operates variously according to a man’s temper, 
conscience/ and education. 

5. Terror is farther illustrated by its Counteractives 
and Opposites — the sources of Courage, 

These are: — (1) Ph3^sical vigour of constitution ; which 
resists the witJidrawal of the blood from the iiinctiona 

(2) The Activ-o or Energetic Temperament ; or the presence, 
in large quantity, of what the shock of fear tends to destroy. 

(3) The Sanguine Temperament; wlii(d), being a copious 
fund of emotional vigour, shown in natural buoyancy, fulness 
of animal spirits, manifestations of warm sociability, and the 
like^ is also the antithesis of depressing agencies — whether 
mere pain, or the aggr.avations of fear. (4*) Force of Will; 
arising from the power of the motives to equanimity. (5) In- 
tellectual Force ; which refuses to be overpowered by the 
fixed idea of an object of fright, and so serves to counter- 
balance the state ot‘ dread, (0) In so far as terror is grounded 
on Ignorance, the remedy is Knowledge. Tiio victories gained 
over superstition, in the later ages, have been due to the more 
exact^ acquaintance with nature. Pericles, instructed in 
Astronomy under Anaxagoras, rescued his army from the 
panic of an eclij>6e, by a familiar illustration of its true cause. 

6. The Pieaction, or Relief, from Terror, like any other 
rebound from a depressing condition, is cheering or 
hilarious. 

This is the source of the cheerfulncsR of tho state of con- 
fidencej security, assurance ; a pleasure purely relative to tho 
depression of fear. 

7. The uses of Terror in government, and in Educa- 
tion, are easily understood. 

The di^ipline of pain, if reinforced by terror, is still 
more efficacious in subduing obduracy of mind. Pride, inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, are incompatible with the perturbation 
of fear. 

8. The employment of the passion of Fear in Art de- 
mands explanation. 
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Tho essence of Fear is misery, and the essence of Art is 
pleasure. But incidental to Fear, is a certain amount of ex* 
citement, which may bo so regulated as to have the pungency 
without the pain of the emotion. Mere sympathetic terrors, 
and still more smch as are wholly fictitious, attain this happy 
medium. There is, nevertheless, a liifiit; which has been 
overstepped both by Shakespeare and by Walter Scott. 

• A slight fear, with speedy relief, may be* stiiAilating at 
all times. To robust constitutions, even serious danger is 
welcomed for its excitement. 


CHAPTER V. 

TENDISB EMOTION. 

J. Tenderness is a pleasurable emotion, variously 
stimulated, whose effect is to draw human beings into 
mutual embrace. 

The Objects, or causes of tenderness, arc chiefly found 
in connexion wdth human beings and other sentient crea- 
tures ; towards whom alone it can he properly manifested. 

The exciting causes or stimulants of the feeling are, more 
particularly, the following , — 

First, the massive, or voluminous Pleasures. Under this 
Ijoad, we have already included slow movements, repose after 
exercise, repletion, agreeable warmth, soft contacts, gentle 
and voluminous sounds, mild sunshine. Such pleasure s are 
known to soothe or calm ^own the activity, as opposed to the 
acute and pungent pleasures ; they also incite tender feeling. 

In the next place, very great pleasures incline to the ten- 
der outburst. Under the agitation of joy, an affectionate 
warmth is manifested, demanding a response. Occasions of 
rejoicing are celebrated by social gatherings and hospitality. 

Thirdly, Pains are among the causes of tenderness. This 
seems a contradiction and a paradox ;%but in reality it is con- 
sistent with all the characters of the feeling. There would be 
no marvel in calling a pleasure to our aid on occasion of pain : 
the marvel is that, at that moment, the system is prepared to 
yield an assuagement merely because there is a waht. It 
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lias to be explained why this emotion in particular should 
be so ready to burst out in tiihes of suffering. We can 
best understand its occurring in connexion with pains of the 
affections. 

Fourthly, There are certain more local a»id special causes 
that deserve to be mentioned, as farther illustrating the feeling 
and its physical embodiments. The touch of the breast^ the 
neck, the moifth, and the hand, and the movements of the 
upper members, are allied to this feeling ; as the contact and 
the movements of the inferior parts of the body are concerned 
in' sexual excitement. The reason is to be found in the 
vicinity of the organic functions peculiar to each of the 
feelings. Farther, there are certain special stimulants in the 
higher senses. In Hearing, the high and mellow note, 
occurring sometimes in the wail of grief, and adopted in 
pathetic address, has a touching efficacy. By virtue of this 
coincidence, too early in its date to be the result of mere 
association, (and probably a mode of voluminous sensation), 
the^e is a power in the outburst of grief to affect others with 
tenderness. The ‘ dying fall' is pathetic, as a mode of soft and 
pleasurable feeling. Finally, in Sight, the sensations of lustre 
nave a like eliicacy. The influence of the clear droj>, ap* 
pearing oh the moistened eye, and inducing the secretion in 
the eye of the beliolder, is probably more than more lustre ; 
it adds the stimulus lo self-consciousness, and possibly an 
effect of association besides. 

The alliance of tendenies.s with inaction renders it tlie 
emotion of weaknc.ss ; whence the experience or the view ot 
weakness very readily suggests it. The helplessness of 
infancy, of age, of sic5knc.‘^s, ot destitution, calls it forth. 
Even among inanimate things, slender and fragile forms, 
after being personifi(‘d, are sources of tender feeling, and are 
thence considered objects of beau;^y. In Burke’s theory of 
the Beautiful, this was made the central feature. 

2. The PHYSICAL side of the Tender Emotion specially 
\ involves (1) Touch, (2) the I.^ichryinal Organs, and (3) 
\ the movements of the Pharynx. 

(1) The soft extended contact, the source of a voluminous 
sensation of touch, as a j»hysical fact, is both the beginning and 
the end of the tender feeling. One might suspect a glandular, 
as well as a purely tactile, effect in this contact ; not only is 
the skin a vast secreting organ, but there is something in the 
feeling strongly analogous to the organic or visoeral Bcnsi- 
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bilities. The remark is farther confirmed by the considera* 
tion of the next accompaniment. 

(2) The Lachrymal Organs — Gland and Sac — are specifi- 
cally affected hnder the tender feeling. We must assume two 
stages or degrees of this action ; a gentle, healthy flow, 
accompanied with genial sensibility, and,*in the case of great 
stimulation, a violent, profuse flow, from excesswe action 
and congestion of the brain, under pain or extrSmo joy. 

(3) The movements of the Pharynx, or bag of tbe throat, 
the muscular cavity where the food is swallowed, are suscep- 
tible to the tender feeling. In violent grief, these muscles 
are convulsed, so as to be unable to swallow ; in the gentler 
degrees, they are the seat of a sensibility characteristic of the 
emotion. Considering that. these muscles are but the com- 
mencement of the muscular fibres of the alimentary canal, WQ 
,may presume, from analogy, that the alimentary canal as a 
whole is affected under the feeling. The phrase ‘bowels of 
compassion’ would point to this conclusion. • 

In women, we must add, as an adjunct of tender feeling, 
the mammaiy secretion, an eminent addition to the sources 
of the feeling in organic sensibility. 

3. The link of wsequence, physical and mental, between 
the stimulants of tender feeling and the manifestations, is 
to be sought in the common character of the two sets of 
phenomena. 

It would be in accordance with the Law of Self-conserva- 
tion, that a pleasurable wave should extend itself, by reflexion 
from all the sources of the same emotion. If the warm em- 
brace is a cause of the feeling, the feeling, otherwise sug- 
gested, would' seek its increase and consummation in the 
embrace, as well as in the other responsive tokens of tender- 
ness — the smile, the glance, ^he tones, the sympathies of other 
beings. 

The same principle is seen in the diffusive manifestations 
of feeling generally. Joyful emotion prompts to the musical 
outburst that would, of itself, be an inspiration of joy. 

When pain is a stimulant, the motive still is to have 
recourse to something pleasurable. This is not tJie only 
resort on an occasion of pain. In some states, Anger, or 
jvthe pleasure of malevolence, is called to aid ; the cireum- 
|8tances being natural vigour, an irascible habit, and the 
[absence of genial sympathies. When tenderness is invoked, 
|the* circumstances are usually extreme weakness, the tender 
16 
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disposition, or the connexion of the pain with some tender 
relationship, 

4, On the mental side, Tenderness is a feeling, in 
quality pleasurable, in degree massive and not acute. Its 

' remarkable speciality (which may be a consequence of 
the foregoing properties) is its connexion with tranquillity 
and repose. * 

It is the character of a voluminous excitement to affect 
lightly a large surface, being thus a more enduring and sus- 
tainable source of pleasure. This is pre-eminently the natnre 
of the Tender Feeling, and constitutes its great value in 
human life. It is a tranquillizer under morbid excitement, a 
soothing power in pain, and a means of enjoyment when the 
forces of the system are at the lowest ebb, or in abeyance for 
the time. 

As regards Volition, the tender feeling prompts to efforts 
for its own* fruition, like other pleasures, according to their 
degree. Its tranquilliziiig influence upon morbid excitement 
is the substitution of a new state, such as, from its occupying 
the mind strongly and agreeably, is a power to displace other 
states. 

The Intellectual peculiarity of tenderness follows from the 
others. Being easily sustained, it has in a high degree the 
property of persistence, and recoverability in idea. 

The readiness to form permanent associations, under the 
law of Contiguity, is a further extension of the intellectual 
property. The feeling is one superadded to proper sensuous 
charm, as tensor is an addition to mere pain ; but when often 
excited in connexion with an object of sonso, it is kindled at 
the mere mention or suggestion of that object ; such habitual 
or associated Tenderness being the meaning of Affection. 

5. The mixed characters 6i the feeling farther illus- 
trate its main feature. 

The operation upon the Will in pursuit, corresponding to 
the degree of the pleasure and the retentiveness combined, is 
shown in the energies put forth in favour of objects of affec- 
tion and tender regard. 

As Desire, this eitfotion maintains its consistency. In an 
easily sustainable feeling, the mere idea contains a large 
amount of the pleasure ; ‘ the imagination of the feast’ is in 
some degree aatisfying. Love is often satisfied with objects 
purely idetd. 
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The Control of the Attention and the Trains of thought, 
even in the ordinary degrees of the feeling, would naturally 
be great, while, in the intenser forms, it is apt to be overwhelm- 
ing. The same can be said of the allied effect on Belief; the 
partialities of love, affection, and friendship, are counted upon 
as laws of human nature. 

SPECIES OF THE TENDER EMOTldi^. 

6. It is the nature of the Emotion to vent itself mainly 
on human beings. 

A human person combines the stimulants beyond any other 
object. The sensuous exterior, the voice and movements pnr- 
posely attuned, largely arouse the feeling, while the respon.-e 
supposes another personality. 

The companionable animals are within the compass of the 
feeling. 

The Famiily Group, 

7. The relation of Mother and Offspring deserves to 
rank first. 

The infant, as a sensuous object, has all the properties that 
stimulate the leeling. The skin soft and pure, the eye fresh 
and clear, the outline rounded ; the diminutive size and help- 
lessness ; the interest of the comparison shomng so much like- 
ness to the full-grown individual; the action so different and 
yet so similar, — render the child an iinpi'essive object of ten- 
derness to every one. And in the case of the mother, there is 
superadded a powerful element of regard, ariskig out of the 
original relation to herself, and the special engagement of her 
energies in supporting the infant’s existence. Such a com- 
bination of self-interest and the associations of a strong 
solicitude would, under any circumstances, stamp pu object 
on the mind ; a house, or d? garden, so situated grows upon 
the feelings of the possessor. When, however, the object is a 
human being of the age most fitted to act on the tender sus- 
ceptibilities, we can easily understand how this relationship 
becomes the crowning instance of intense personal regard. 

The full explanation o/ maternal love involves the fact of 
Sympathy, which is distinct from proper Tender, feeling, 
although fusing with it. 

The Paternal relationship contains many of the same 
elements. There is less of personal contact, bulT the ideal 
feelings are no less strong, while the influence of contrast and 
the'sentiment of protectorship may be even greater. 
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8. The relationship of the Sexes, founded in the pro- 
creative constitution, is one of Tenderness. 

The pleasure connected with the intercourse of the sexes 
is itself a stimulant of tenderness. There is?, besides, that dif- 
ference of personal •conformation, which makes the one sex a 
variety as it were to the other, possessing a distinct order of 
attractioiaS. There can be no doubt of the extensive working 
of this principle, which puts a limit to the influence of the 
most perfect forms, and the highest excellence. The merits 
that wo carry about with us are apt to pall upon our taste, and 
the objects that interest us must be something different, even 
although inferior. The greatest affinities grow out of the 
stronger contrasts ; with this important explanation, that the 
contrast must not be of hostile qualities, but of suppj^em^ntal 
ones. The one person must not love what the other hates, 
but the two must mutually supply each other’s felt deficiencies. 
Affections grounded on disparity, so qualified, exist between 
individuals of the same sex. The Platonic friendship was 
manifested chiefly between men of different ages, and in the 
relation of master and pupil. But in the two sexes there is a 
standing contrast, the foundation of a more universal interest. 
The ideal beauty arising from conformation is on the side of 
the woman : the interest of the masculine presence lies more 
in the associations of power. 

The Benitvolent Affectioiw. 

9. In Benevolence, the main constituent is Sympathy, 
which is not*to be coiiiounded with Tenderness. 

It will be seen more fully afterwards, tbat> in Sympathy, 
the essential point is to become possessed of the pains and 
pleasures of another being. Now, the tender feeling, or love, 
greatly aids this occupation ob’mind with the feelings of 
others, but is not the sole agent concerned. Another power, 
of a more intellectual kind, is demanded, 

10. Sympathy not being necessarily a source of plea- 
sure, the Pleasures of Benevolence are incidental and in- 
direct. ^ 

The following corfsiderations are to be taken into account, 
in resolving ibis matter. 

In the first place, love or tender feeling, is by its nature 
; pleasurable, but does not necessarily cause us to seek the good 
I of the object farther than is needful to gratify ourselves in the 
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indulgence of the feeling. It is as purely self-seeking as any 
other pleasure, and makes no enquiry concerning the feelings 
of the beloved personality. 

In the second place, in a region of the mind quite apart 
from the tender einotion, arises the principle of Sympathy, or 
the prompting to take on the pleasures and pains of other 
Ijpings, and act on them as if they were our own. Jnstead of 
being a source of pleasure to us, the primary operation of 
sympathy is to make us surrender pleasure and to incur pains. 

Thirdly, The engagement of tiie mind by objects of affec- 
tion gives them, in preference to others, the benefit of our 
. sympathy ; and hence wo are specially impelled to work for 
advancing their pleasures and alleviating their pains. It does 
not follow that wo are made happier by the circumstance ; on 
the contrary, we may be involved in painful and heavy labours. 

Fourthly, The recljjroccitwn of sympathy and good offices 
is a great increase of pleasure on both sides ; being, indeed, 
■under favourable cii'cumstances, one of the greatest sources of 
human delight. 

Fifthly, It is the express aim of a well- constituted society, 
if possible, never to let good offices pass unreciprocated. If ; 
the immediate object of them cannot or will not reciprocate j 
in full, as when we relieve the destitute or the worthless, \ 
others bestow upon us approbation and praise. Of course, if | 
benevolent actions, instead of being a tax, were self-rewarding, | 
such acknowledgment would have no relevance. 

Sixthly, There is a pleasure in the sight of happy beings, ' 
and we naturally feel a certain elation in being instrumental 
to this agreeable effect. 

11. Compassion, or Pity, means Sympathy with dis- 
tress, and usually supposes au infusion of Tender Feeling.^ 

The effective aid to a sufferer springs from sympathy pro- 
per, and may be accompanied, or not, with tender manifesta- 
tions. Many persons, little given to the melting mood, are 
highly sympathetic in the way of doing services. Others 
bestow sympathy, in the form of mere tender effusion, with 
perhaps little else. To be full of this last kind of sympathy 
is the proper meaning of Sentimentalitj^. • 

12. The receipt of favours inspires Gratitude ; of which, 
the foundation is sympathy, and the ruling principle, the\^ 
complex idea of Justice. • 

* Pleasure conferred upon us, by another human being, im- 
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mediately prompts the tender response. With whatever power 
of sympathy we possess, we enter into the pleasures and 
pains of the person that has thus engaged our regards. The 
highest form of gratitude, which leads us to reciprocate bene- 
fits and make acknowledgments, in some proportion to the 
benefits conferred, is an application of the principle of Justice. 

13. In thcj Equal relationsliips of life, there is room for 
the mutual play of Benevolence and Gratitude. 

In brotherhood, friendship, co-meniberslxip of the same 
society, occasional inequalities give room for mutual good 
offices. In the tendernoss thus developed, there is a bond of 
attraction to counterwork the rivalries and repcllant egotisms 
of mankind. 

14. The operation of Sympathy renders the mere 
spectacle of Generosity a stimulant of Tender Feeling. 

This is one great producing cause of the fictitious tender- 
ness made nse of in Fine Art. Sympathy interests us in 
other beings ; their pains and pleasures become to a certain 
extent ours; and the benefits imparted to them can raise a 
tender wave in us. The more stiiking manifestations of 
generosity, as when an injured person or an enemy renders 
good for evil, arc touching even to the unconcerned spectator. 

15. The Lower Animals av<^ subjects of tender feeling, 
and of mutual attachment 

Their total dependence forbids rivalry ; while their sen- 
suous charms, wivacity, their contrast to ourselves, and their 
services, are able to evoke tenderness and affection. 

The reciprocal attaclnneiit of animals to men, so much 
greater than they can maintain to their own species, shows 
that the sense of favours received is able to work in them the 
genuine tender sentiment. Ail that the feeling can amount 
to, in the absence of the totally distinct aptitude of sympathy, 
is seen in them, very much as it appears in early human 
infancy. 

16. There is a form of tenderness manifested towards 
Inanimate things. 

By associated p]ea.4arable emotion, we eome to experience 
towards our various possessions, and local surroundings, n 
certain warmth of the nature of an attachment. It is from 
their o|iginal power to give pleasure, that these things work 
upon the springs of tenderness; but, as they are unsuited to 
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its proper oonexuimiatioii, the indulgence of the feeling is 
imaginary or fictitious. The personifying impulse here comes 
to our aid ; and, by going through some of the forms, we ex- 
perience the reality, of tender regard. 

Sorrow, 

17. Sorrow is pain from the loss of objects of affection ; 
trie tender feeling becoming a means of consolation. 

Affection supposes a habitual reference to another person, 
an intertwining of thoughts, interests, pleasures, and conduct, 
extensive in proportion to the intimacy of the relationship. 
To be deprived of such a one, is to lose a main stay of exist- 
ence; on the principle of Self-conservation the ^oss is misery. 
The giving way of anything that wc have been accustomed to 
depend upon, leaves us in a state of helplessness and wretched- 
ness, till we go through the process of building np new sup- 
ports. 

The lower animals are capable of sorrow. The dog will 
sometimes pine and die of absence from his master : being 
unable to endure the privation, or to reconstitute a bond of 
attachment. 

It is, however, the characteristic of the tender feeling to 
flow readily, on the prompting of such occasions, and to 
supply, in its almost inexhaustible fulness, a large measure of 
consolation. This is the genial and healing side of sorrow. 
It is a satisfaction not afforded, in the same degree, by other 
losses, — by failure in worldly aspirations, by the baulking of 
revenge, or by the incurring of an ill name. • 

18. The Social and Moral bearings of tenderness are 
important^ although the best part of the effect is due to 
the co-operation of Sympathy. 

Anything tending to ^ve us pleasure in other beings 
makes us court society, and accommodate ourselves to others. 
The cultivation of the modes and expression of tenderness 
belongs to the arts of civilized man. 

Admiration and Esteem, 

19. Admiration \s, the response to pleasurable feeling 
aroused by Excellence or superionty ; a feeling closely 
allied to love. 

The occasions of admiration are various and complicated, 
and wiU be resumed under the Sublime (.dEsxHEiic Emotions). 
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What we notice here is that the feeling is one readily passing 
into tenderness; the reason being not solely that it is a 
pleasure, but also that it supposes another sentient being to 
receive the admiring expression. 

The frequent transition from Admiration to Love shows 
the community of the two feelings : an admiration without 
some por^jon of kindly regard is an exceptional and artificial 
state, which it takes a certain effort of mind to entertain ; as 
in contemplating an Alcibiades or a Marlborough. 

20. Esteem refers to the performance of essential 
■ Duties, whose neglect is attended with evil. 

Our Esteem is moved by useful, rather than by shining, 
qualities. As we are painfully aware of the consequences of 
individual remissness in the duties and conduct of life, there is 
a cheering re-action in witnessing the opposite conduct. It is a 
rebound from pain not unmixed with apprehension, and being 
connected with pi'rsons, it falls into the strain of tender feeling. 
We esteem the prudent man, the just nnin, the self-sufficing 
or independent man ; and our agreeable sentiment has its 
spring in the possible evils from the absence of these qualities, 
and is greater as our sense of those evils is greater. 

Both Admiration and Esteem are accompanied witli 
Deference, a mode of gratitude to the persons that have 
evoked those sentiments. 

Veneration — the Ticligious Sentiment, 

21. The Religious Sentwient is constituted by the Tender 
Emotion, togetlier with Fear, and the Sentunent of the 
Sublime. 

We must premise that the generic feature of Religion is 
Government, or authority ; the specific difference is the 
authority of a Supernatural rule.* It may thua be distin- 
guifijied from mere Poetic Emotions, which are so largely 
incorporated with it. 

The composition of the feeling is expressed in the familiar 
conjunction — ‘ wonder, love, and awe.’ 

(1^ The vastness of the presiding power of the world, in 
^BO far as it can be brought home, is a source of the elation of 
/ the Sublime. The great difficulty here is in connexion with 
the unseen and spiritual essence, which requires the sensuous 
grandeurs of the actual world, and the highest stretch of 
poetic 4i<5tion, as aids to bidng it within the compass pf 
imagination. 
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I (2) Oup position of weakness, dependence, and nncer- 
'' tainty, brings ns under the dominion of Pear. This feeling 
varies with onr own conscious misdeeds, as compared with 
the exactions of the supreme Governor. The secondary uses 
of Eeligion, in tie hands of the politician, are supposed to be 
favoured by the terror-inspiring severity of the creed; a 
^weapon fraught with dangers. The autocrat of Russia was 
unable to induce even his soldiers to dispense with the Lenten 
fasting, during the ravages of cholera. 

In almost all views of Religion, the Sense of Dependence 
is given as the central fact. 

(3) Love or Tender Emotion enters into the feeling, 
according as the Deity is viewed in a benign ?>.spect. There 
is a certain incompatibility between tenderness and fear; 
indeed, in any close relation between governor and governed, 
a perfect mutual affection is rare and exceptional ; the putting 
forth of authority chills tenderness. 

A great and beneficent being might be conceived, and is 
conceived, by many, as bestowing favours without imposing 
restraints, or inflicting punishments. It is to such a being 
that tender and adoring sentiment might arise in purity, or 
without the admixture of fear. The benefactor is in that 
case separated from the ruler, and the essential character of 
Religion is no longer present. 

Vmcration, in the terrestrial and human acceptation, is a 
sentiment displayed, not so much to active and present 
authority, as to power that is now passing or past. It 
mingles with the conception of greatness the.pathos of mor- 
tality and decay. It is the tribute to the memory of the 
departed, and is sometimes expressed by rites of a semi- 
religious character. The followers of Confucius in China, 
who have no religion, in the proper sense of the term, join in 
the periodical observancea of the Chinese in honour of their 
departed ancestry. 

Reverence is a name for high admiration and deferential 
regard, without implying authority. We may express reve- 
rence and feel deference to a politician, a philanthropist, or a ; 
man of learning or science. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EMOTIONS OF SELF. 

1. The term 'Self’ is not used here in any of its wide 
acceptations; but is a brief title for comprehending two 
allied groups of Feelings — the one expressed by the names 

■ Self-gratulation, Self-complacency, Self-esteem, I^ride ; the 
i other by Love of Ai)probatioii, Vanity, Desire of Fame, or 
i Glory. 

The comprehensive words Selfishness, Self-seeking, Ego- 
tism, imj)ly the collective interests of the individual, as ex- 
cluding, or simply as not incdiiding, the interests of others. 
There are, therefore, many forms of egotism be8idt‘S what are 
to be now treated of. For example, the love of Power (not 
here included) is at the extreme pole of Egotism ; being 
scarcely, if at all compatible, wit)i a regard to (UJiers. Many 
feelings are in themselves pui'ely egotistic, but their enjoy- 
ment is not comjdete without asocial alliance, such as Tender- 
ness and Sexual feeling ; these are sympathetic by accident, 
if not by design. 

SELF-GRATULATION AND SELF-ESTEEM. 

2. This is the feeling experieuced when we behold in 
ourselves the qualities that, seen in others, call forth ad- 
miration, reverence, love, or esteem. 

Admiration, as above stated, combines the elation of the 
sublime with tenderness, and is, in favourable circumstances, 
highly pleasui'able. Any fresh display of excellence, of a kind 
that we are able to appreciate, fills us with deliglit, part of 
which may be set down to the indulgence of the admiiing 
sentiment. 

In the *present case,twe have to consider what change is 
effected, when we ourselves are the admired personalityt The 
pleasure, in such circumstances, is usually much greater. 
The question arises, is it the same sentiment, with assignable 
modifications, or is it a new feeling of the mind ? 
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3. The PHYSICAL side of the feeling presents an ex- 
pression of marked pleasure, serene and placid, such as 
might accompany tender feeling. 

There is nothing in this expression to give a clue to the 
ultimate analysis of the feeling, althcmgh quite consistent 
with the view to be given of it from the mental side. 

• • 

4. On the mental side, we may consider self-com- 
placency as a mode of tender feeling, with self for the 
object ; the pleasure caused by it, is the pleasure of admir- 
ing an object of tender affection. 

Let us suppose, first, the case of admirati^^n drav^n forth 
to a beloved person, as when a parent is cjilled to witness the 
merits, virtnes, or charms of a child. There is here obviously 
a double current of pleasurable excitement ; the admiration 
wakens the affection into active exercise, and the aroused 
affection quickens the admiration. It is not to be believed 
that the pleasui’e of admiiing one that wo are interested in, 
from other causes, should be only the same as towai’ds a per- 
son wholly indifferent. 

Now, there are various facts to show, that every human 
being is disposed to contract a habitual self-tenderness, so 
as to become, .each to one’s self, an object of afiectioii. 

It is towards other personalities that we have tlie full aad 
primary experience of tlie tender feeling, but if it can extend 
in any form to inanimate things, much more should it arise 
towai’ds our own personality. When, besidesi the enjoyment 
of pleasures, and the pursuit of ends, we direct our atl. ntion 
upon self as the subject of all those pleasures and j; arsuits, 
we may be affected with a superadded tender feeling, which 
will in time grow into an affection. The attentions and care 
of the mother to the chiM greatly contribute to the strength 
of her affection ; the sickly child is often the most beloved. 
A similar round of attentions and care, consciously bestowed 
on self, have a similar tendency ; we may in this wfij, if wo 
indulge ourselves in self-consciousness, become the object of 
self-tendemess, growing into self-affection (a feeling not to be 
confofiiided with what is commonly called self- love)t. ^ 

It is possible for the regards to thke a direction so exclu- 
sively outward, to be so far absorbed with other personalities, 
and purely external concerns, as not to become habitual to- 
wards self. In such a situation, the self-complacent senti- 
ment would be dried up ; the sight of excellence in certain 
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other persons might have a warm and pleasing efEoaoj, while 
in self it would awaken but a feeble response. Such a total 
absence of self-gratulation may be rare, because the self-con- 
scious tendency can hardly be nullified by any outward at- 
tractions ; yet there are wide variations of degree in the feel- 
ing, as there are great differences in the choice of objects of 
tendt^r concern. „ 

If such be the derivation of the sentiment, its characters 
are plain. It is a pleasure of great amount, alhed to the pas- 
sive side of our being, and possessing all the recommendations 
of the tender Iceling. It may subsist in a condition of weak- 
ness and prostration ; it is ciisily sustained and recovered in 
the ideal form ; if based on a large emotional nature, it may 
afford a copious well-spring of en joyment. 

It has the same higli intellectual efficiency as the original 
form of tenderness ; directing the attention, controlling the 
thoughts, and inducing beliefs in conformity with itself. 

5. The inorc^ usual Specific Fokms of the feeling have 
received names in common language. 

Self-complacency expresses the act of deriving pleasure 
from mentally revolving one’s own merits, excellencies, pro- 
ductions, and imposing adjuncts. It also disposes us to court 
tlie sympathy and attention of others, by verbal recitals to* 
the same effect. 

Self-esteem and Self-conceit imply a settled opinion of 
our own ments, followed up wdtli what is implied in esteem, 
namely, prelereece to others, on a comparison. This preference 
is shown most consj^icuously in the feature of Self-confidence ; 
which may be a solder and correct estimate of our own powers, 
but may also be an estimate heightened by self-tenderness or 
affection. In some cliaractcrs, of great natural abundance of 
energy, active or emotional, the fecLng is so well sustained as 
to di^ense with the confirmation of other men’s opinions. This 
is the respectable, but unamiable, quality of Self-sufficingness. 

Self-respect and Pride suggest the feeling as a motive to 
conduct. Having formed a high estimate of self in certain 
respects, we are restrained from lowering that estimate by 
iuconsistei^^b conduct. The skilled workman has a pride in 
not sending out an inferior production. The man of upright 
dealings, if he is consciously proud of his own integrity, has 
an additional motive for strictness in acting up to it. It is 
the sense of honour, viewed as self-honour ; and may co-exist 
with regard to the sentiments of others. 
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Self-pity — being sorry for one’s self — ^is a genuine mani- 
festation of tlie feeling before us. It is unmistakeablo as a 
mode of tender feeling, and yet it ends in self ; being a strong 
confirmation of the foregoing analysis. 

Emulation, Vnd the feeling of Sn;^eriority, express the 
emotion, as it arises in the act of measuring oui*seives with 
others. All excellence requires a comparison, oneu or im- 
' plied ; when the comparison is openly made, aim, when we 
are distinctly aware of our advantage over another person, 
and enjoy the pleasure of that situation, the feeling is called 
sense of Superiority, and the impulse to gain it, blmulation. 
Envy is the feeling of inferiority, with a malevolent sentiment 
towards the rival. 

6. There are well-marked forms of Pain, in obverse 
correspondence to the pleasures now described.. 

Most amiable and estimable, on this side, is the virtue 
named Humility and Modesty, which, without supposing self- 
depreciation, implies that, for the sake of others, wo abstain 
from indulging self-complacent sentiment. It is a species of 
generosiiy, in renouncing a portion of self-esteem, to allow a 
greater share of esteem to others. 

The sense of positive Worthlessness or Demerit is the 
* genuine pain of self-tenderness, and is denoted by the names 
Humiliation and yelf-abasement. It is not often that human 
beings can be made to feel this state ; the regard to self is too 
strong to allow it a place. When it does gain a footing in the 
mind, the anguish and prostration are greatdn proportion to 
the joy of the opposite state. It is analogous to the discovery 
(also slow to be made) of demerit in objects of affcctio:!, which, 
operates as a shock of revulsion and distress, of the severest 
kind. Just as the pleasures of tender feeling diffuse them- 
selves over the life, by Hkeiv ideal self-subsistence, so do the 
pains of worthlessness in one’s own eyes, if they have once 
taken possession of the mind. 

Self-abasement, the consequence of a sense of demerit, is 
also the first step towards relief ; supposing, as it does, that 
the person has renounced all pretensions to merit, and ac- 
quiesced in the penalties of guilt. The peniteiitial stabe 
begins with conscious worthlessness,* and proceeds to regain 
the lost position by new endeavours. 

Self-reproach is another name applicable to the loss of one's 
good opinion of self. 
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LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

7. The feeling of being approved, admired, praised by 
others, is a heightened form of self-gratulation, due to the 
workings of sympathy. 

The op/^ratipn of sympathy will be minutely traced in a 
subsequent chapter. It is enough here to assume, that' 
the coinciding expression of another person sustains and 
sti’engthens us in our own sentiments and opinions ; there 
being assignable circumstances that vary the influence exerted 
by the sympathizer, 

When we are afTocted with any emotion, the sympathy of 
another person may increase both the intensity of the feeling, 
and the power of sustaining it; in either way, adding to 
the pleasure of whatever is pleasurable. Our admiration of 
a work of genius is more prolonged, has a brighter and more 
enduring glow, when a sympathizing companion shares in it. 

Again, as regards our strength of assurance in our opinions 
or convictions, we are greatly assisted by the concurrence of 
other persons. A conviction may be doubled or tripled in 
force, when repeated by one whom wo greatly respect. 

Now, both the circumstances named are present in the 
case of our being commended by others. Our self-complacency 
is made to burn brighter, and oar estimate of self is made 
more secure, when another voice chimes in unison with our own. 

It is also to be noticed, that a compliment from another 
person is an occasion for bringing our own self-complacency 
into action. As oui- various emotions show themselves only 
in occasional outbursts from long tracks of dormancy, we are 
dependent on the occurrence of the suitable stimulants. Now, 
as regards self-complacency, one stimulant is some fresh per- 
formance of our own ; another is a tribute from some one else. 
Novelty in the stimulation is the condition of a copious out- 
pouring of any emotion, pleasurable or otherwise. 

To the intrinsic pleasure of Approbation, and the corre- 
sponding pain of Disapprobation, we must add the associationB 
of other benefits attending the one, and of evils attending the 
other. Approbation suggests a wide circle of possible good, 
or the relief from possible calamities, which must greatly en- 
Bance the cheering influence exerted by it on the mind. As 
influences of Joy on the one hand, and of Depression on the 
other, the manifested opinions of our fellow-beings occupy 
high place among the agencies that control our happiness. 
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8. The following are Species, or modes, of the feeling 
of being admired. 

Mere Approbation is the lowest, and the most general, 
form of expressing a good opinion. It may intimate little 
more than a rescue from disapprobation, .the setting our mind 
at ease, when we might be under some doubt; as in giving satis- 
iaction to a master or superior. The pleasure in thip case is a 
measure of our dread of disapprobation and its consequences. 

Admiration, and Praise, mean something higher and more 
stirring to self-complacency. Flattery and Adulation ai’e 
excess, if not untruth, in the paying of compliments. Glor^ 
expresses a high and ostentatious form of praise ; the general 
multitude being roused to join in the acclaim. Reputation or 
Fame is supposed to reach beyond the narrow circle of an 
individual life, and to agitate remote countries, and distant 
ages ; an effort of imagination being necessary to realize the 
pleasure. Future Fame is not altogether empty ; the applause 
bestowed on the dead resounds in the ears of the living. 
Honour is the according of elevated position, and is shown by 
forms of compliment, and tokens of respect. 

The rules of Polite society include the bestowal of compli- 
ment with delicacy. On the one hand, the careful avoidance 
of whatever is calculated to wound the sense of self-importance, 
and, on the other hand, the full and ready recognition of all 
merit or excellence, are the arts of a refined age, for increasing 
the pleasures of society and the zest of life. 

9. The varieties of Disapprobation represent the painful 
side of the susceptibility to opinion. 

Disapprobation, Censure, Dispraise, Abuse, Libel, Reproach, 
Vituperation, Scorn, Infamy, are some of the names for the 
infliction of pain by the hostile judgments of others. If we 
are ourselves conscious of demerit, they add to the load of 
depression ; if we are not conscious of any evil desert, they 
still weigh upon us, in proportion as we should be elated by 
their opposites. As signifying the farther evils associated 
with iU opinion on the part of society, the intense disappro 
hation of our fellow-men, unoonnteracted, is able to make life 

unendurable. f * r if 

The pain of Remorse is completed by the union ot sen- 
reproach with the reproach of those around us. Many that 
have little sensibility to the first, acutely realize the iMt. 
The feeling of Shame is entirely resolvable into di^pproba- 
tion, either openly expressed, or known to be entertained. 
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10. Self-complacency and the Love of Admiration are 
motives to personal excellence and public spirit 

Egotistic in their roots, the tendency of these feelings may 
be highly social Indeed, so mucb of social ^ood conduct w 
plainly stimulated by the rewards and punishments of public 
opinion, that some ethical speculators have been unable to 
discern ai^y purely disinterested impulses in the conduct of 
men. 

The unsocial side of these emotions is manifested in the 
intense competition for a luxury of limited amount. The dis- 
posable admiration of mankind is too little for the claims 
upon it. 


CITAPTErw VII. 

EMOTION OF PO'WEE. 

1. The Emotion of Power is distinct from both the 
pleasure of Exercise and tlie batisfactioii of gaining our 
Ends. It is due to a sense of superior might or energy, 
on a comparative trial. 

We have already seen what are the pleasures connected 
with mu.scular Exercise, when there is surplus vigour to dis- 
charge. There may also be a certain gratification in intellec- 
tual exercise, as exei'cise, under the same condition of abound- 
ing energy in the intellectual organs. 

In the active pursuit of an En<l, there is necessarily some 
pleasure to be gathered, or pain to be got rid of. When our 
exertion secures our ends, it brings us whatever satisfaction 
belongs to those ends. 

Neither of these gratifications is the pleasure of Power ; 
which arises only when a compaiisonr is made between two 
persons, or between two efforts of the same person, and when 
the one is found superior to the other. 

The sentiment of superior Power is felt in the development 
of the bodily and mental frame. The growing youth is pleased 
at the increase of his strength ; every new advance, in know- 
ledgOi, in the conquest of difficulties, gives a thrill of satisfec- 
tion, founded essentially on comparison. The oouscioxtf 
decline of our faculties in old is the inverse fact. 
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A second mode of comparison has regard to the greater 
producti veness of our efforts ; as when we obtain better tools, 
or work npon a more hopeful material. The teacher is 
cheered by a proi|iising pupil. An advanced grade of command 
gives the same feeling. , 

The third mode is comparison with others. In a contest, 
ly competition, the successful combatant has the gnatification 
of superior power. According to the number and the great- 
ness of the men that we have distanced in the race, is our 
sense of superiority. Like all other relative States, the emotion 
(iannot bo kept up at the highest pitch without new advances. 
Long continuance in an elevated position dulls the mere sense 
of elevation (without derogating from the other advantogcs) ; 
in proportion as the remembrance of the interior state dies 
away, so does the joy of the present superiority. The man 
that has been in a high position all his life, feels his greatness 
only as he enters into the state of those beneath him ; if ho 
does not choose to take this trouble, he will have little con- 
scious elation from his own pre-eminence. 

2.' The PHYSICAL side of the emotion of Power shows 
an erect lofty bearing, and a Hush of physical energy, as if 
from a sudden increase of nervous power; a frequent 
accompaniment is the outburst of Laughter. 

Erectness of carriage and demeanour is looked upon as 
the fitting expression of superior might; while collapse or 
prostration is significant of inferiority. If we advert to the 
moment of a fresh victory, we shall see the proofs of increased 
vital power in the exuberance and excitement, and in th^ dis- 
position for new labours. We are accustomed to contrast the 
spirits of men beating with the spirits of men beaten. 

There are various causes of the outburst of Laughter, but 
none more certain than sudden stroke of superiority, or 
the Solat of a telling effect. The evidence is furnished in the 
undisguised manifestations of childish glee, in the sports ot‘ 
youth, and in the hilarious outbursts of every stage of life. 

The physical iuvigoration arising from a sense of superior 
power is in conformity with the general law of Self-conserva- 
tion. Conscious impotence is a position of restramt,* a con- 
flict of the forces ; to escape from it is the cessation of a 
struggle, the redemption of vital energy. 

The healing on the Will is a consequence of the special 
alliance of the state with our activity. By it we are disposed 
to energy, not merely through its stimulus as pleasure, but 

17 
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r.lso tliroagh its direct inflacnce on the active side of our con- 
Btitution, This can be best understood by contrast with the 
passive tone under tender emotion. 

3. On the mental side, the feeling V)f Power is, in 
Quality, pleasurable^ ; in Degree, both acute and massive ; 
in Speciality, it connects itself with our active states. 

The gratification of superior Power falls under the com- 
prehensive class of elating, or intoxicating pleasures, due to a 
rebound, or relief from previous depression. It is most nearly 
allied to Liberty. In both, the active forces are supposed to 
have been in a state of wasting conflict, from which they are 
suddenly rescued. 

Intellectually, this pleasure is not of the highest order, if 
we are to judge from the cost of sustaining it. Being an 
acute thrill, it may imj)rcss the intellect in one way, namely, 
in the fact of its having been present ; but we do Jiot easily 
repeat the pleasure ideally, in the absence of the original 
stimulation. Hence its mere memory would give compara- 
tively little satisfaction, while it might contain the sting and 
prompting of desire. In this respect also, it is contrashid 
with tenderness. As a present feeling, it has ])Ower to oc- 
cupy the mind, to control the thoughts, and to cnthnill the 
beliefs. 

4. Xext, as to the Specific forms of the emotion. 

What is vulgarly called ‘ making a sensation,’ is highly 
illustrative of. the rebounding elation of conscious Power. 
This is the infantile occasion of hilarity and mirth. Any act 
that gives a strong impression, that awakens the attention, or 
arrests or quickens the movements of others, reflects the power 
of the agent, and stimulates the joyous outburst. To cause a 
shock of fright, or disgust, or anget* (not dangerous), is liighl}’' 
impressive, and the actor’s comparison of his own power with 
the prostration of the sufferer occasions a burst of the joyous 
elation of power ; laughter being a never- failing token of the 
pleasure. 

The control of Large Operations reflects by comparison the 
sense of superior efiiciency. This is the position of the man 
in extensive business, the employer of numerous operatives, 
all working for his behoof. Such a one not merely reaps a 
more abundant produce, but also luxuriates in a wide controh 

The exerc^ of Command or Authority, in all its multitu- 
dinous varieties, is attended with the delight of power. It 
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appears in the headship of a family ; in early ages, a position 
of nnoontroUed despotism. It is incident to all the relations of 
master and servant. In some forms of employment, as in 
military service, ifc is, for certain reasons of expediency, made 
very impressive ; the contrast between the airs of the superior 
and the deferential attitude of the inferior, is purposely ex- 
fi^^geratcd. In the departments of the state,* greft powers 
have to be entrusted to individuals, who thereupon feel their 
own superiority, and make others feel their inferiority. 

The pleasure of Wealth, especially in large amount, in- 
volves to a high degree the sentiment of power. Riches buy^ 
the command of many men^s services, and gives, unemployed, 
the feeling of ideal power. 

By force of Persuasion, eloquence, counsel, or intellectual 
ascendancy, any one may have the consciousness of power, 
without the authority of oflB.ee. The leader of assemblies, or 
of parties in the state, enjoys the sentiment in this form. 

The luxnry of power attaches to Spiritual ascendancy. In 
tlie ministry of religion, a man is conscions of an authority 
superior to all temporal rule. The preacher is apt to suppose, 
that his most ordinary composition is raised, by a supernatural 
aflBatus, to an efficacy far beyond the choicest language em- 
ployed by other men. 

Even superior Knowledge gives a position of conscious 
power, although the farthest rc^moved from the influence of 
force or constraint. In propoidion as a man possesses infor- 
mation of great practical moment, such as others do n()t 
possess, he is raised to an eminence of pride and* power. 

The love of Influence, Interference, and Control, is sc? ex- 
tensive and salient as to be jf great fact in the constitution of 
society, a leading cause of social phenomena. It prompts to 
Intolerance, and the suppre^ion of individuality. Many are 
found willing to snbniit to res-tr^ints themselves, provided 
they can impose the same upon their unwilling neighbours. 

In the disposition to intrude into other people^s affairs, and 
to give opinions favourable or unfavourable on the coiiduct (fl‘ 
mankind generally, there is still the same lurking conscious- 
ness of power. More openly and avowedly, it shows itself in 
the various modes of conveying Disapprobation, whethefl ex- 
torted by the just sense of demerit, or set on for the plea- 
sure of raising ourselves by judging and depreciating others. 
Contempt, Derision, Scorn, Contumely, measure the greatness 
of the person expressing them, against the degradation and 
insignificance of the person subjected to them. 
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The feeling of Power is likely to abound in the active or 
energetic temperament, to which it is closely allied. In the 
fonn of Ambition, it takes possession of snch minds ^ who have 
their crowning satisfaction in becoming the'^masters of man- 
kind. We need only to refer to the class of men that suc- 
cessively lield the throne of Imperial Rome. 

The pVeserit emotion will now be seen to be widely differ- 
ent from the feelings considered in the foi'egoing chapter, 
although fusing readily with these. Men have often sought 
power at the sacrifice of reputation ; and have enjoyed ascen- 
dancy accompanied with universal hatred. 

r>. The pains of Impotence are in all respects the oppo- 
site of the pleasurable sentiment of Power. 

Being subject to other men’s wills, and rendered small by 
the companson ; being beaten in a conflict ; being dependent 
(In others ; being treated with contumely and contempt ; being 
frustrated in our designs, — all bring homo the depressing 
sense of littleness. A great exertion with a trifling result is 
the occasion of ridicule and contempt. 

Belonging to the exercise of power is a form of Jealousy. 
Any one detracting from our sense of supenority, influence, 
command, mastership, — stings us to the quick ; and the resent- 
ment aroused, to vvhicli is given this fonnidable designation, 
shows the intensity of our feelings. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
lEASCIBLE ^.MOTION. 

1. The Irascible Emotion, or Anger, arising in pain, 
is marked by pleasure derived from the infliction of pain. 

The unmistakeable fact of Anger is that pointed out by 
Aristotle, the desire to put some one to pain, 

2. The Objects of the feeling are persons, the authors 
of pain, or injury. 

Inanimate objects may produce pain in ns, together with 
some of the accompaniments of anger, as for example; tbc 
rousing of the energies to re-act upon the cause of the pain : 
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but, withoai clothing them in personality, we cannot feel 
proper anger towards these. The old Arcadians, when unsuc- 
cessful in the chase, showed their resentment by pricking the 
wooden statue of Pan, their Deity. 

3. The PHYSICAL manifestations of Anger, over and 
above the embodiment of the antecedent pain, are (1) 
J^eneral Excitement ; (2) an outburst of AcMvit<;f ; (3) De- 
ranged Organic functions ; (4) a characteristic Expression 
and Attitude of Body ; and (5), in the completed act of 
Revenge, a burst of exultation. 

(1) A general Excitement of the system follows any 
shock, especially if sudden and acute, yet not crushing. Tho 
direction that the excitement takes depends on other things. 

(2) In Anger, the excitement reaches tho centres of Activity 
and rouses them to an imusual pitch, sometimes to frenzy 
bordering on delirium. Herein lies the contrast to Fear, 
which draws ofi* power from the active organs, and excites tho 
centres of sensibility and thought. 

(3) The derangement of tho Organic functions is pro- 
bably due solely to the withdrawal of blood and nervous 
power ; it does not assume any constant form. The popular 
notion as to ‘ bile ’ being secreted in greater abundance, is no 
farther true than as implying loss of tone in the digestive 
organs. 

(4) The Expression of Feature and the Attitude of Body 
are in keeping with strong active determination, bred by pain. 

(5) In the stage of consummated Retaliation, the joyful 
and exulting expression mingles with the whole, and gives a 
peculiar set to the features, a complication of all the impulses. 

4. On the mental side. Anger contains an impulse 
knowingly to inflict suffering upon another sentient being, 
and a positive gratification in the fact of sufieriug in- 
flicted. 

The first and obvious effect of an injury is to rouse us to 
resist it. We may do more ; .we may, for our more effectual 
protection, disarm and disable the person that has injured us. 
All tills is volition, and not anger. Under the angry feeling 
we proceed farther, and inflict pain upon the author ot 
the injury, knowing it to be such, and deriving satisfaction 
in proportion to the certainty and the amount ot the 
pain. This positive pleasure of malevolence is the fact to bo 
resolved. 
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5. In the ultimate analysis of Anger, we seem to trace 
these ingredients : — (1) In a state of frenzied excitement, 
some effect is sought to give vent to the activity. (2) The 
sight of hodily infliction and suffering seeAis to be a mode 
of sensuous and sensual pleasure. (3) The pleasure of 
power is pandered to. (4) There is a satisfaction in pre- 
venting i?irthel’ pain to ourselves, hy inducing fear of us) 
or of consequences, in any one manifesting harmful 
purposes. 

(1) When the state of active excitement is induced, some- 
thing must be done to give it scope or vent. To bo full of 
energy, and have nothing for it to execute, is an unsatisfactory 
state to be in. Some change or effect produced on inanimate 
tilings, 'wholly irrelevant to the occasion, gives a certain 
measure of relief. Kicking away a chair, upsetting a table, 
tearing down a hell-rope, are the actions of a man under a 
mere frenzied or maniacal excitement. Tho rending of the 
clothes, among tlie Jews, would seem intended to signify a 
great shock and agitation, with frenzied excitement. 

(2) In tlie spectacle of bodily infliction and suffering, 
there seems to be a positive fascination. In the absence of 
countervailing sympathie;:, the writliings of pain furnish a 
new vanety of the sensuous and sensual stimulation arising 
from our contact with living beings. In the lower ntcos, the 
delight from witnessing suflering is intense. 

(3) la putting another to pain, there is a glut of the 
emotion of power or superiority. The felt difference or con- 
trast between tlie position of inflicting pain, and the being 
subjected to it, is a startling evidence of superior power and a 
source of joy and exultation. The childish delight in making 
an efiect, or a sensation, is at its utmost, when some person or 
animal is victimized and shows signs of pain. 

Were it not for our sympathic.s, our fears, and our con- 
scientious feeling.s generally, this delight would be universal ; 
we should omit no chance of gratifying it. Now, when an- 
other person puts us to pain, or causes us iryury, the imme- 
diate effect is to suspend tho feelings of sympathy, respect, 
and obligation, and to open the way for the other gratifica- 
tions. It is putting the injurer under the ban of the empire — 
making him an outlaw ; the sacredness of his person ifi tom 
away, and he is surrendered to tho S'way of the passions that 
find their delight in suffering. It is rare in a civilized oom- 
unity to victimize tho harmless and innocent ; let, however, 
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any man or animal, by their bearing or ill conduct, furnish a 
pretext for suspending habeas corjjus in their case, and a mul- 
titude will be re^y to join in their destruction. 

(4) In retalifcting upon the author of an iuj ary, to the 
point of effectually deterring from a renewal of the offence, 
we deliver ourselves from a cause of fear ; which is t^ enjoy 
tiie reaction and relief from a depressing agency. ^ We have 
tnis satisfaction in destroying wild beasts ; in punishing a 
gang of robbers ; in routing and disarming an aggressive 
power. 

Considered as a pleasurable gratification, the feeling will 
vary according to the element that we suppose to prevail. 
If the chief fact be the glut of sensuality and of pow er, the 
feeling is one of great and acute pleasure, and might be de- 
scribed in part by the language already given with reference 
to the emotion of power. 

6. The various aspects and Species of Anger may next 
be reviewed. 

In the Lower Animals, certain manifestations pass for 
modes of irascibility. The beasts of prey destroy and devour 
their victims, with all the frantic excitement of wrath ; while 
some herbivorous animals, as the bull and the stag, fight one 
another to the death. All animals possessing courage and 
energy repel attacks and invasion by positive inflictions ; the 
poisonous reptiles and insects, when molested, discharge their 
venom. 

The vehemence in the destruction of prey i« nothing .more 
than volition under the stimulus of hunger. So in resisting 
attacks, the animal is awakened to put forth its active endow- 
ment, whatever that may be. It is not easy to fix the point 
where something more than the exertion of energy is con- 
cerned. An ordinary deveftpment of intelligence in discerning 
the means to ends, would enable an animal to see, in the de- 
struction of a rival, a step to the satisfying of its own sensual 
appetites. It is possible that an effect of association might 
convert this means into an end in itself, like the miser’s love of 
money*; so that even an animal without special wants, in the 
abundance of surplus energy, might manifest its destructive pro- 
pensity uncalled for. In bull-fighting and cock-fighting, the 
active energies are under express stimulation from without, and 
the fury manifested has all the frenzied excitement of rage. 
Still, it is not necessary to assume anything beyond a mere 
rudiment of the proper pleasure of power. The victorious 
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animal may have snfficient recollecfeion of its own chequered 
experiences to enter somewhat into the position of being van- 
quished, and to feel the difference between that and success ; 
and exactly as this intellectual and emotior^al comparison is 
within the compass of its powers, will it feel the glut of its 
own superiority, if we are unable to assign to any but the 
highest animals such an intellectual range as this, we cannot 
credit animals generally with the developed form of anger. 

By the study of Intan cy and Childhood, wo may expect to 
see the gradual unfolding of the passion. The earliest ex- 
periences of pain in the infant lead to a more or less energetic 
excitement ot* grief. After tjie development of distinct likings 
and dislikings, with the accompanying voluntary determina- 
tions, any strong repugnance will lead to^^a burst of energetic 
avoidance; following the law of the'yvill. * There will likewise 
be. the manifestation of beating off a rival claimant, as means 
to an end. Then comes the stage above supposed to be trace- 
able in the higher animals, the sense of One's own present 
energy, in comparison with the understood pain and humilia- 
tion of another. Only the human intellect can fully attain 
such an elevation ; but when it is attained, ^the pleasure of 
power has come to birth, and, therewith, genuine anger. 
The child is not long out of the arms when it reaches this 
point, and it proceeds rapidly to perfect the acquisition. Side 
by side with the sense of power over otliers, will also bo 
shown the venting of active expitemt-mt on things inanimate. 

In the irascible feeling, as seen in maturity, it has been 
usual to make^a distinction between Sudden and Deliberate 
Anger. The Sudden form of Anger is the least complicated, 
and shows the natural and habitual disposition. Excitable^ 
temperaments, not trained to suppression, are those liable to 
the sudden outburst. 

In Deliberate Auger, or Revedge, the mind considers all 
the circumstances of the injuay, as well as tlie measure and the 
consequences of retaliation. There is implied, in Revenge, the 
need of retaliation to satisfy the feelings of the offended per- 
son. According to the amount of the injury, and to the exact- 
ing disposition of the injured party, is the demand for ven- 
geance. JVlien men have been injui-ed on matters that they 
are deeply ^ive to, — plundered, cheated, reviled, deprived of 
their rights, — their resentment attests the magnitude of their 
sufferings, the value that they set upon their own inviolability. 
The orcSnaiy paeasur© of revenge, in civilized life, is in soipe 
proportion to the fancied injury; the barbanan exceeds all 
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proportions, and gluts himself with the satisikction of ven- 
geance. What are we to expect from him that can take nn- 
mingled delighij in the sufferings of an tinoffending fellow- 
being ? I 

I The affection grounded on anger is, called Hatred. The 
sense of some one wrong never satisfied, a supposed harmful 
disposition on the part of another, an cbstructije position 
^maintained, — keep up the resentful flame, till it has become an 
affection, or a habit. Sometimes a mere aversion or dislike is 
cherished into hatred, ftivalry, superiority in circumstnnees, 
the exercise of power or authority, are frequent causes. 
A familiar example is seen in Party spirit. Men banded 
together in sects or parties, generally entertain a poimanent 
animosity to their nval sects. It is in this form of the affec- 
tion that Anger becomes a paramount clement of one’s life, 
like Tender Afiection, Habitual Anxiety, or Cultivated Taste. 
Modified by accidental causes, sometimes intensitied by special 
provocation, somietimes neutralized by temporary occasions of 
sympathy, it is pne of the moral forces of the human being, 
imparting plea^re and pain, controlling the attention and 
thoughts, and Swaying the convictions. 

The formidable manifestation named Antipathy, is stronger 
i than Hatred. It owes part of its intensity to an infusion of 
Fear. The violent antipathies towards certain animals, as the 
poisonous reptile, are in a great measure due to fear. Others 
ofiend sensibilities of the aesthetic kind, as when they are asso- 
ciated with filth and disgust. 

Even towards human beings, the state o£ Antipathy may 
arise without the provocation of injury, as in the antipathies 
of race, of caste, and of creed. The natural or artificial repug- 
nance thus occasioned will inspire, no less than vengeance, a 
disposition to inflict hann, and to exult over calamity. 

The state of Warfare, Hostility, Combat, brings before uj 
the irascible feeling in its highest activity. The elements pre- 
sent are too obvious to require detail. The potency of opposi- 
tion, as a stimulant of the active powers, has ah'c^ady been 
adverted to. A frenzied active excitement is the characteristif) 
fact of hostility, as of anger. Fighting and rage are not two 
things, but the same thing. • • 

The different grades and varieties of offence make corres- 
ponding d.ifferences in the spirit and manner of retaliation. In 
the case of Involuntary harm, the wrathful impulse is transi- 
tory, unless it be from avoidable carelessness, wliicb is treated 
as a fault demanding reparation. It is common for persons. 
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There remains the mental attitude un(Jer a gradually 
approaching *endi a condition of suspense, germed Pursuit 
and Plot-interest. | 

In working to some end, as the ascent or a mountain, or 
in watching any consummation drawing near, as a race, we 
are in a peculiar state of arrested attention, which, as an 
agreeable efiect,. is often desired for itself. 

2. On the physical side, the situation of pursuit is 
marked by (1) the intent occupation of some one of tlu^ 
senses upon an object, and (2) the general attitude or 

I activity harmonizing with this ; there being, on the whole, 

^ an energetic muscular strain. 

Wlien the pursuit is something visible, we arc ‘ all eye/ as 
in witnessing a contest; it' the end is indicated by sound, as 
in listening to a narrative, wo arc all ear. If wo are specta- 
tors or listeners merely, the general attitude shows muscular 
tension; if we are agents, we are sustained in our activity by 
the approach of the end, 

3. On the mental side, Pursuit supposes (1) a motive 
in the interest of an end, lieightened by its steady ap- 
proach; (2) the state of engrossment in object regards, 
with remission of subject regards. 

Some end is needed to stimulate the voluntary energies ; 
and, by the Law of Self-conservation, the gradual a])proacli 
towards the consummating of the end heightens the energies, 
and intensifies the pursuit. 

Now, all muscuhir exertion is objective (p. 21) ; it throws us 
upon the object attitude, and takes us out of the subject atti- 
tude. Whatever promotes muscular cxe^rtion, both as to the 
intensity of the strain, and the nuviber and the importance of 
the muscles engaged, renders us objective in our regards, and 
withdraws us from the subject side. More especially are we 
put in the object position by the energetic action of the exter- 
nal senses, so extensively and closely allied with the cerebral 
activity. Hence, whatever keeps up an intent and unremitted 
muscular strain, involving the higher senses, is an occasion of 
extreme oljectivity ; and this is the essential character of pur- 
suit and plot-interest. 

The value of the situation is relative to the circumstance 
that we are apt to be too much thrown upon the subject con- 
sciousness; which, although essential to enjoyment (for pdr- 
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feet objectivity's perfect indifference) is also the condition of 
onr being aliva to suffering, and of our dwelling upon our 
pleasures till thly exhaust us and pass into the pains of ennui. 
Subjectivity is apparently more costly to the nervous system ; 
the objective attitude, if not unduly strained, can bo longest 
ondnred. As far as actual pleasure is concerned, it is time 
Jost ; but an nnremitted pleasurable consoiousnesjj^ is beyond 
human nature ; tracts of objective indifference seem as neces- 
sary to enduring life, as the total cessation of consciousness 
for one- third of our time. These objective tracts are found in 
our periods of activity, and especially the activity of the Dodi\y 
organs ; but they occur most advantageously when the activity 
is bringing us near to an interesting goal of pursuit. 

It is the nature of the waking mind to alternate from 
object to subject states, the one giving as it were a refreshing 
variety to the other. A highly exciting stimulus, as a stage 
performance, keeps us in the objective attitude, but not in 
unbroken persistence or perfect purity ; were it not for our 
frequent lapses into subjectivity, we should slip out of the pri- 
mary motive, and submerge the whole of the enjoyment. The 
transitions are perfoiined with great rapidity j the same atti- 
tude may not last above two or three seconds ; while, the 
longer we are kept in the object strain, the sweeter is the 
relapse to the subject consciousness, supposing it to be 
pleasurable. 

4. Chance, or Uncertainty, within limits, contributes 
to the engrossment of Pursuit. 

• 

Absolute certainty of attainment, being as good as pos- 
session, does not constitute a stimulus to plot-interest ; in look- 
ing forward to the payment of an assured debt, there is no ex- 
citement. But a certain degree of doubt, with possibility of 
failure, gives so much 8f the state of terror as excites the 
perceptive organs to the look-out; in which situation, the 
steady approach of the decisive termination, either cheers ns, 
by removing the fear, or increases the strength of the gaze, by 
deepening the doubt. 

The most favourable operation of uncertainty is when 
there is before us a prospect of something good, such that 
the attainment is a gain, while failure only leaves us as we were. 
There is not, in this case, the depressing terror of impending 
calamity, but merely the agitation consequent on our hopes 
‘ being raised, and yet not assured. Still, if the stake be high, 
the fear of losing it will deprive the situation of the favour- 
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able stimulus of plot^intcrest. It is bj combiiiiing a small 
amount of uncertainty with a moderate staisA, that we best 
realize the proper charm of pursuit. 

As in all other things, Novelty gives zest to pursuit. A 
new game, a new plsyrer, a different arrangement of paHies, 
will freshen the though tsj* and re- animate the dubiousness of 
the issue, ^ 

5. The excitement of Pursuit is seen in the Lower 
Animals. 

A§ animal chasing its prey puts forth its energies accord- 
ing to the strength of its appetite. The excitement, however, 
manifestly becomes greater near the close, when the victim is 
gradually gained upon, and all but seized. We have here the 
essentials of the situation ; and the feelings of the animal may 
be presumed to coirespond with its accelerated movement, 
and intensified expression. 

6. As regards human experience, we may take 
notice of Field Sports. 

In these, the end is, to most men, highly grateful ; being 
the triumph of skill and force in the capture of some animal 
gifted with powers of eluding the pursuer. The }>ursuit is 
long and uncertain ; the attention is on the alert, and at the 
critical moments screwed up to a pitch of intensity. To suc- 
ceed in biinging down the victim after a hot and ardent pur- 
suit, is to relapse from an objective engrossment, into a 
subjective flash of successful achievement and gratified power. 

The circumstances of the diflerent sports are various, ami 
easily assigned. ' The most diflicult to account for, pcrhaj[)s, 
is the interest of Angling ; there lieing so many fruitless 
throws against one success. We need to suppose? that the 
Angler has an emotional temperament more copious and self- 
sustaining tlian most other men. Jn the Chase, there are 
additional excitements of a fiery sort, to make it the acme of 
the sporting life. The more dangerous sports of hunting the 
tiger, the elephant, the boar, are ecstasy to the genuine 
sportsman, 

7. Tlie excitement of pursuit is incident to Contests. 

The combatant in an equal, or nearly equal contest, has a 

stake and an uncertainty that engages his powers and en- 
grosses his attention to the' highest pitch. His objectivity is 
strained to the uttermost limits, and if he succeeds, he gains 
the joys of triumph, after being forcibly withdrawn from self- • 
consciousness. 
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Tire excitemmt of contests has, in ^11 ages, been a favourite 
recreation. Thl programme of the Olympic games was a 
series of contesta Gladiatorial shows, Tournaments, Races, 
have had their lliousands of votaries. • Even the encounters of 
the intellect — in disputation, oratory, wit, — attract and detain 
a numerous host of spectators. 

In many of the common games, skill and strengjli are dis- 
ftirbcd by Chance, which opens up to each 'player greater 
possibilities, and therefore quickens the intensity of the object 
regards. In Cards and Dice, although long-continued play 
eliminates chance, yet, for a single game, hazard is nearly 
supreme. 

8. The occupations of Industry involve, more or less, 
the suspense of Plot-interest. 

Wherever our voluntary energies are engaged, a certain 
attention is fastened on the end, which has a suspensive or 
arrestive effect. Bence all industry is, to some degree, anti- 
subjective, or calculated to take a man out of himself. The 
prisoner’s ennui does not attain its extreme pressure unless he 
is debarred from occupation. Rut, where there is groat 
monotony in the execution, together with certainty, as well as 
absence of novelty, in the result, — for example, in turning a 
wheel, or unloading a ship, — there is little to stretch the gaze, 
or arrest the attention. The exciting occupations are those 
that involve high and doubtful prospects, as war, stock-jobbing, 
and the more hazardous species of commerce. In Agriculture, 
the seasons supply a succession of ends, with^the interest f)f 
suspense, often attended with pain and disappointment, but; 
still of a kind to sustain the objective outlook. 

In every piece of work that has its beginning, middle, and 
(md, there is an alleviation of tedium by measuring the steps 
gained, and watching the rtmainder as it dwindles to nothing. 

9. In tlie Sympathetic Relationships, there is the 
additional interest of plot. 

The gratifying of the tender feelings being an end in life, 
the progress towards it necessarily inspires the forward look, 
and the suspensive attitude, from which the relSipse^ into sub- 
jective consciousness are exciting by alternation. All the 
successes, the epochs and turning points in the career of an 
object of affection, a child or a friend, give periods of intent 
■ occupation, taking one out of self, and out of one's own 
i pleasures* Still, we are seldom losers by the objective atti- 
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tade ; we are made the tnore alive to the sahiective relapses ; 
and, if pleasure be awaiting ns, it is all tin greater for the 
diversion. 

10. The search after Knowledge is attended with plot 

The feeling of knowledge attained being one of the satis- 
factions of life, the gradual approach to some interesting dis- 
closure, 6r so^e great discovery, enlivens the forward looiv 
and the attitude of suspense. The sense of difficulty to be 
solved, of darkness to be illuminated, awakens curiosity and 
search ; and the near prospect of the result has tlie same effeel 
as in every other engaging jiursuit. The art of the teacher 
and expositor lies iirst in aw'akening desire, by a distinct 
statement of the end to be gained, and then in carrying the 
pupil forward by sensible sUiges to <he consummation; the 
attitude of suspense is identical with earnest attention. 

11. The position of the Spectator contains the essen- 
tial part of the interest of j)nrsuit. 

Any chase, contest, or pursuit, of a kind to interest us as 
actors, commands our sympathy as spectators; and the 
moments of nearing the termination and settling the issue 
inspire our rapt attention. As with sympathy generally, this 
circumstance gives a great additional scope to our interest 
and our feelings. Contests tire peculiarly fitted to arrest the 
gaze of the spectator; and they have accordingly been adopted 
into the public amusements of all times. The daily business 
of the world, as, for example, the large afiairs of nations, by 
affecting us either personally, or sympathetically, usually con- 
tain a stake, a greater or less uncertainty, and a final clearing 
np preceded by a state of suspense. *Wc may also witness 
with interest, the steps and issues of great (or even small) 
industrial undertaking.s, provided Hheir consummation is cal- 
culated to give us pleasure, and is attained through a progress 
from uncertainty, 

12. The Literature of Plot, or Story, is tlie express 
cultivation of the attitude of suspense. 

A narrative will give the same sympathetic interest as a 
spectacle. * An interesting stake, at first remote and uncertaiu, 
is brought nearer by degrees ; and whenever it is visibly ap- 
proaching to the decision, the hearer assumes the rapt atti- 
tude that takes him out of the subject sphere. Events goicig 
on around us, and past history for the first time made known, 
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command the elements of tlie situation, and thence derive much 
6f their power oidetaining the mind. But, whereas real events, 
although contaiiiing the circumstance of suspense, often dis- 
appoint expectation, the composer of fiction and romance 
studies how to work up the interest to the highest pitch. 
The entire narration in an epic poem, or romance, is con- 
ceived to an agreeable end, which is suspende(^ by inter- 
«iediate actions, and thrown into pleasing uncertainty ; while 
minor plots engage the attention and divert the pressure of 
the main plot. 

13. The form of pain, incident to pursuit, is the too 
great prolongation of the suspense. 

There is a pain in the crossing of our wishes as to the 
catastrophe. There is also the suffering caused by a high and 
serious risk. But the form of pain special to the attitude of 
suspense, is the prolongation or adjournment of the issue. 
This is merely one of the many forms of the pain of Conflict ; 
the mind is wrought up to a certain attitude of expectation, 
to be baulked or disappointed. 

14. The more general pains accompanying activity are 
connected in various ways with the labour or difficulty of 
execution. 

Excessive muscular efforts produce the pains of muscle. 
Baffled attempts, from want of strength or skill, have the 
dispiriting effect of all thwarted aims, according to the law 
of Conflict. 


CHAPTEK X. 

EMOTIONS OP INTELLECT. 

1. The operations of the Intellect may be attended with 
various forms of pleasure and pain. 

As mere exercise, the Intellectual trains may give pleasure 
in a fresh condition of the system, and be attended by nervouB 
fisrtigue when long continued. 

18 
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2. The working of Contiguity, as in ordjnaty memory, 
does not yield any emotional excitement, ^beared recol- 
lection brings the usual pain of difficulty oj' Conflict. 

We derive no emotion from repeating the alphabet or the 
multiplication table. ' The pleasures and pains of memory are 
due to the things remembered, and not to the exercise of 
remembernig. ‘ 

Laboured recollection is a case of baffled endeavours, and 
brings the distress, more or less acute or massive, of that form 
of Conflict. Of a similar nature are all the pains, both of 
difficult intellectual comprehension, and of difficult cotnstruc- 
tiveness. The successive checks sustained by the thinking 
powers, in a work of thought, have the same painful character, 
as checks to the muscular powers in a manual enterprise, 
The student labouring long in vain to understand a problem, 
the poet dissatisfied with his verses, the man of speculation 
puzzled and defeated, the military commander undecided as to 
his tactics, all experience the pains of distraction and conflict. 

3. To complete the painful side of Intellectual exercise, 
reaction from which is the main source of intellectual 
pleasure, we may add the pain of Contradiction oT Incon- 
sistency. 

Contradiction or Inconsistency is one of the most obvious 
forms of Conflict, and, in proportion to its hold on the mind, 
gives all the characteristic pain of conflict. When our im- 
mediate interests ^are concerned, the contradiction is felt in 
thwarting some end of pursuit; as when wo receive contra- 
dictory opinions respecting the character of an ailment, or the 
conduct of a law suit. On subjects that concern others and 
not ourselves, the pain of the contradiction depends on the 
strength of the sympathies. With regard to truth generally f 
or matters of science and erudition, where the applications to 
practice are not immediately apparent, contradictions produw 
no impression on the mass of men; they are felt only by the 
more cultured intellects, who are accustomed to contemplate 
ail the bearings of true knowledge, and who have thereby con- 
tracted a f trong sense of its value. 

4. The pleasure attending strokes of Similarity in 
diversity may be described generally as an agreeable or 
exhilarating Surprise. Yet, the lai^est part of the plearore 
is the sudden and unexpected relief from an mtelleotam 
burdoi. 
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There can m no novelty or freshness in the trains of 
Contiguity ; but ^he operation of Similarity in bringing to- 
gether, for the fir)5t time, things hitherto widely apart, makes 
a flash of novelty and change, the prime condition of emotional 
effect. The Greeks that conquered India, under Alexander, 
must have been surprised at finding in that remote region 
words belonging to their own language. • • 

It is not, however, the flash of novelty from an original 
conjunction of ideas, a new intellectual situation, that fills up 
the charm of original identities ; it is their effect in alleviating 
or removing the intellectual burdens and toils above described 
as the pains of intellect. When, by a happy str-^ke of Simi- 
larity, the difficulties of comprehension and of constructive ness, 
just alluded to, are cleared away, there is a joyous reaction 
and elation of the kind common to all forms of relief from 
conflict and oppression of the faculties. The instances will be 
given under separate heads. 

5. New identities in Science — whether classifications, 
inductions, or deductions — increase the number of facts 
comprehended by one intellectual effort. 

This has been abundantly seen in the exposition of Simi- 
larity. Every great generalization, as Gravity, the Atomic 
theory, the Correlation of Force, enables us to include in one 
statement an innumerable host of particulars. To any one 
previously endeavouring to grasp the details, by separate acts 
of attention, the generalizing stroke that sums all up in a 
single expression, brings a toilsome march to a glorious and 
sudden termination. The pleasure is determined by the pre- 
vious pain, by the sense of difficulty overcome, and by the 
position of command attained, after being conscious of the 
foi'mer position of grovelling inferiority. 

Sometimes a new discovery operates to solve a contradic- 
tion or anomaly, in which case the result is equally an elation 
of relief from intellectual pain in the form of distraction or 
conflict. 

6. Great discoveries of Practice, besides contributing 
to knowledge, give the elation consequent on the.erjarge- 
ment of human power. 

Such discoveries as the steam-ehgine, which have the 
effect of either diminishing human toil, or increasing its pro- 
‘diubtiveness, minister directly to the sentiment of increased 
power, as well as of increased resources for all purchasable 
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enjoyments. In this point of view, the pAasnre is not so 
much in the intellect, as in the results uppn our other sen- 
sibilities. I 

The strongest part of the sentiment that attaches us to 
Truth is due to tlx? urgency of practical ends. The True is 
something that we can rely upon in the pursuit of our various 
interests jc Whether it be in firing a deadly shot, or in escap- 
ing a deadly pestilence, truth is the same as precision, accu- 
racy, certainty, in adjusting the means to the end. The 
emotion of Truth is a feeling of Relativity or comparison, a 
rebound or deliverance from the miseries of practical error. 

7. Illnstrative Comparisons are another mode of re- 
mitting intellectual toil. 

The happy comparisons or analogies that illuminate the 
obscure conceptions of science, are pleasing from the same 
general cause, the lightening of intellectual labour. The 
celebrated simile of tlie Cave, in Plato’s Republic (see Ap- 
pendix A), is considered to assist us in viewing the difficult 
question relating to the nature of Knowledge. 

The comparisons of poetry introduce another element, not 
strictly of the nature of intellectual pleasure, namely, the 
harmony of the feelings. Possibly the ultimate foundation of 
the pleasure of hju-mony is the same, but the diflerenco between 
the strictly intellectual form, and what enters into Pine Art, is 
such as to constitute two species in the classification of the 
emotions. 


CHAPTER XL 
SYMPATHY. 

1. Sympathy is to enter into the feelings of another, 
and to act them out, as if they wei^ our own. 

Notice has already been taken of the disposition to assume 
the feelings of others, td become alive to their pleasures and 
pains, to act vicariously under the motive power of those ple»- 
■^ur^land pains. We have seen thiU^ Kly is tender emotion 
cottj^ned with sympathy. 
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2. Sympathy supposes (1) one's own remembered ex« 
feerience of picture and pain, and (2) a connexion in the 
^mind between the outward signs or expression of the 
ivarious feelings and the feelings themselves. 

(1) The good retentiveness or memory for our states of 
pleasure and pain, the intellectual basis of Prudence, is also 
the basis of Sympathy. We cannot sympatliize i-#yond our 
experience, nor up to that experience, without some power of 
recalling it to mind. The child is unable to enter into the 
joys and griefs of the grown-up person ; the liumble day- 
labourer can have no fellow-feeling with the cares of the ricb, 
the great, the idle ; the man without family ties fails to realize 
the feelings of the domestic circle. 

(2) The various feelings have outward signs or symptoms, 
learned for the most part by observation. Noting how we 
ourselves are outwardly affected under our various feelings, 
we infer the same feelings when we sec the same outward 
display in others. The smile, the laugh, the shout of joy, con- 
joined in our own experience with the feeling of delight, when 
witnessed in some one else, are to us an indication and proof of 
that person’s being mentally affected, as we remember our- 
selves to have been, when moved to the same manifestations. 

It matters Little, so far as concerns reading the emotions, 
whether the knowledge of the signs of feeling is wholly 
acquired, or partly acquired and partly instinctive. There 
are certain signs of feeling that appear to have a primitive 
efficacy to excite the feeling ; as, for example; the moistened 
eye, and the soft wail of grief. But sympatliy is something 
more than a mere scientific inference that another per? on has 
come under a state of tenderness, of fear, or of ra^ ; it is the 
being forcibly possessed for the time by the very same feeling. 
In this view, there mnst bg a certain energy of expressiveness, 
or suggestiveness, in the signs of feeling, which is favoured 
by the combination of primitive with acquired connexion. 

As examples of the energetic and catching modes of ex- 
pression, we may mention the sound of clearing the tliroat, 
the yawn, laughter, sobbing. Such emotions as „ Wonder, 
Fear, Tenderness, Admiration, Anger, are highly infectious, 
when powerfully manifested. • * 

3. Sympathy is a species of involuntary imitation, or 
assumption, of the displays of feeling enacted in our 

S resence ; which is followed by the rise of the feelings 
lemselves. 
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We are supposed to give way to the ij^imifestations of 
another’s feelings, to imitate those manifos^tious, and as a 
consequence to be aSected with th^ mental' state conjoined 
therewith. Even when we do not repeat the displays of feel- 
ing to the full, we have the idea of them, that is, their em- 
bodiment in the nervous currents, to which attaches the 
corresponding state of mind. We come under the influence 
of every froriounced expression of feeling, and if the circum'’ 
stances be favourable^ reproduce it in ourselves, and follow 
out its determinations, the same as if it grew wholly out of 
ourselves. It is thus that we are affected by an oiutor, or an 
actor, or by the enthusiasm of a multitude, 

4. The following are the chief circumstances favour- 
able to {Sympathy. 

(1) Our being disengaged at the time, or free from any 
intense occupation, or prepossession. The existing bent of 
the feelings and thoughts has always a certain hold or per- 
sistence, and is a force to be overcome by any new impression. 

(2) Our familiarity with the mode of feeling represented 
to us. Each one has certain predominant modes of feeling; 
and these being the most readily excited, we can synipathizo 
best with the persons affected by them. The mother easily 
feels for a mother. And obvcrsely, where there is total dis- 
parity of nature or pursuits, there can be comparatively little 
sympathy. The timid man cannot enter into the composure 
of the re.'^olute man ; the cold nature will not understand the 
pains of the ardent lover. 

(8) Our relation to the person determines our sympathy ; 
affection, esteem, reverence, attract on;* attention and observa- 
tion, and ni^ake us succumb to the influence of the manifested 
feelings. On the other hand, hatred qr dislike removes us 
almost from the possibility of fellvw-feeling ; the name ‘ an- 
tipathy * is the derivative formed for the negation of sympathy. 
Still, it must be distinctly understood, that love is not indis- 
pensable to sympathy, properly so called ; and that aversion 
may not wholly extinguish it. 

(4) The energy or intensity of the language, tones, and ges- 
tures, necessarily determines the strengdi of the impression 
and the pr6mpting to sympathy. 

(d) The clearness or distinctness of the expression is of 
great importance in inducing the state on the beholder. This 
is the advantage of persons gifted with the demonstrative 
constitution ; it is the talent of the actor and the elooutionisti^ 
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and the grotmd^ork of an interesting demeanonr in society. 
When the remark is made, that to make others feel, we need 
only to feel ourselves, the power of adequate expression is also 
implied. 

^ (6) There is in some minds, more than^in others, a suscep- 
tibility to the displays of other men's feelings, as opposed to 
tjie self-engrossed and egotistic promptings. It is^ branch 
or species of the receptive or susceptible temperament, the 
constitution more strongly endowed on the side of the senses, 
and less strongly in the centres of activity. To this natural 
difference we may add differences in education and the course 
of the habits, which may confirm the sympathetic impulses on 
the one hand, or the egotistic impulses on the other. 

5. The climax or completion of Sympathy is the de- 
termination to act for another person exactly as for self. 

It is not enough that we become affected nearly as others 
are affected, through the medium of their manitestations of 
feeling, to which we surrender ourselves sympathy father 
supposes that wo act vicariously in removing the pain, or in 
promoting the pleasure, that we thus share in. The precise 
nature of this impulse, or its foundation in our mental system, 
is a matter of some subtlety. I have already (CoJiTiounT, 
§ 13) expressed the opinion that it springs not from pure 
volition, but from the agency of the fixed idea. That mere 
volition is not the whole case, may be seen at once by con- 
sidering, that the short and easy method of getting rid of a 
sympathetic pain, is to turn away from the^ original, as we 
frequently do when we are unable or indisposed to render 
assistance. But the fact that we cannot always or easily do 
this, shows the persisting tendency of an idea once admitted, 
and the influence it has to work itself out into action, irre* 
spective of the operation (ft the will in fleeing pain and grasp- 
ing pleasure. The sight of another person enduring hunger, 
cold, fatigue, revives in us some recollection of these states, 
which are painful even in idea. We could, and often do, save 
ourselves this pain by at once averting the view, and looking 
out for another object of attention ; but the operation is one 
of some difficulty ; we feel that there is a power tp seize and 
detain us, independent of the will, a power in the expression 

pain to awaken our own ideas of pain ; and these ideas 
once awakened keep their hold, and prompt us to act for 
ualieving the original subject, whose pain we have unwittingly 
borrowed or assumed. 
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6. Men in general can s)nnpathize 'wiVh pleasure and 
pain as such ; but in the kinds and varieties of these, 
our sympathies ai‘e limited. 

The mere fact that any one is in pain awakens our sym- 
pathy; but, unless“the causes and attendant circumstances 
also come home to us, the sympathy is neither persistent nor 
deep. Pkins that have never aftiicted us, that we know 
nothing of, that arc, in our opinion, justly or needlessly 
incurred, are dismissed from our thoughts as soon as we are 
informed of the facts. The tears shed by Alexander, at the 
end of his conquests, probably failed to stimulate one respon- 
sive drop in the most sensitive mind that ever heard his story. 

7. The Sympathy of others lends support to our own 
feelings and opinions. 

Wiien any feeling belonging to ourselves is echoed by the 
expression of another person, we are supported and strength- 
ened by the coincidence. In the case of a pleasurable feeling, 
the pleasure is increased ; self-complacency, tender affection, 
the sentiment of power, are all enhanced by the reflexion 
from others. It seems as if the cost of maintaining the plea- 
surable tone were diminished to us ; wo can sustain it longer, 
and with augmented intensity. In the case of a painful 
feeling, as fear, remorse, impottnice, the concurrence of another 
person lias the same deepening efihet; to iiicronse our pains, 
however, is not usually considered a part of sympathy. A 
sympathizing friend endeavours to counterwork depressing 
agencies, fetilf, the principle is the same throughout; the 
expressed feelings of a second person are a power in our mind 
for the time ; they impress themselves upon us, mure or less, 
according to the various circumstances and conditions that 
give effect to personal influence. . The strength and earnestness 
of the language used, its expressiveness and grace, our affec- 
tion, admiration, or esteem of the sympathizer, aud our own 
susceptibility to impressions from without, are the chief cir- 
cumstances that rule the effect. The sympathy of persons of 
commanding influence, and especially the concurring sym- 
pathies of a lai ge number, may increase in a tenfold degree 
the pleasure of the original, or self-bom feeling. 

8. Through the infection of sympathy, each individual 
is a power to mould the sentiments and views of others. 

This is merely stating the previous proposition in a fonh 
suited to make it a text for the influence of society at large 
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on the opinion^ of its members. If all individualities were 
equally pronounced and equally balanced, the mutual action 
would result in an ‘as you were;* but as there is usually a 
preponderance of certain sentiments^ opinions, and views, the 
effect is to compress individuality into , uniformity in most 
societies. 'Few persons have the strength of innate impulse 
to resist the feelings of a majority powerfully expressed; 
hence the uniformity, conservatism, and hereditary continu*- 
ance of creeds, sentiments, opinions, that have once obtained 
an ascendancy. Even when men foim independent j ud gments, 
they abstain from expressing them, rather than renounce the 
support that social sympathy gives to the individual. 

9. Sympathy is, indirectly, a source of pleasure to the 
sympathizer. 

If the view here taken be correct, the disposition to sym- 
pathize with, and to act for, others docs not mainly depend 
on the motives to the will — the pursuit of pleasure, and the 
revulsion from pain. Hence tlie sacrifice of self tliat it leads 
to is strictly and properly a sacrifice, a surrender or giving 
up of advantages without consideration of recompense or 
return. This position is indispensable to the vindication of 
disinterested action as a fact of the human mind. The direct, 
proper, immediate result of sympathy i- loss, pain, sacrifice to 
the sympathizer. 

Indirectly, however, the giving of sympathy, as well as the 
receiving of it, may be a sonree of pleasure. What brings 
this about is reciprocity. The person benefited, or others in 
his stead, may make up, by sympathy and good oflices re- 
turned, for all the sacrifice. And it is one of the remarkable 
facts of sympathy, the reason of which has been fully given, 
that the giving and receiving of good offices, and the inter- 
change of accordant feeling, make up a large sonree of plea- 
sure, and form one of the chief characteristics of civilized man. 
Even with considerably less than a full reciprocation, the 
sympathizing and benevolent man may be recompensed for 
his self-surrender ; but there is no evidence that 

in virtuous actions, 

The undertaker finds a full reward, 

. Although conferred upon unthankful men. 

What gives plausibility to this doctrine is that society at large 
labours to make up, by benefits and by approbation, for in(h- 
^ddual unthankful ness or inability. Failing this world, t e 
future life is considered as making good all deficiencies. 
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10. Sympathy cannot exist upon the extreme of self- 
abnegation ; the regard to the pleasures and pains of others 
is based on the regard to our own. 

Without pleasures and pains of our own, we are imorant of 
the corresponding experience of our fellows. But this is not 
all. We must retain a sufficient amount of the self-regarding 
element t^ con.'^ider happiness an object worth striving for^ 
We learn to value good tilings fii'st for self ; we then transfer 
this estimate to the objects of our sympathy. Should wo 
cease to evince any interest in our own personal welfare, or 
treat our own happiness with indifference, we practically lay 
down the position that happiness is nothing; the consequence 
being to render philanthropy absurd and unmeaning. 

11. A wide range of Knowledge of human beings is 
requisite for large sympathies. 

The carrying out of sympathy, in a career of kind and 
beneficent action, wants a full knowledge of the sensitive points 
of others. To note and to keep in remembrance tlie likings 
and dislikings, the interests and the needs, of all persons that 
we are well disposed to, will occupy a considerable sliare of 
our thoughts and intelligence; while uniformly to respect all 
these, in our conduct, involves sympathetic self-renunciation 
in a like eminent degree. 

12. Imitation, voluntary and involuntary, from its re- 
semblance to sympathy, is elucidated by a parallel expo- 
sition. 

In their tendencies and results, sympathy and imitation 
differ, but in their foundations they have much in common. 
There is an ac(|uircd power, one of the departments of our 
voluntary education, by which we move our own members to 
the lead of another person ; as wheh under a master ora fugle- 
man. The nearest approach to proper .sympathy is a case of 
involuntaiy imitation, whereby we contract the gestures, tones, 
phraseology, and general demeanour of those around us. In 
all these points, the activity displayed by others is not merely 
a gnide that we may avail oufsel ves of if wo please, it is a power 
that we sqccumb to ; the child is assimilated to the manners 
prevailing around it, before it receives any express instruction. 

The conditions of imitation are (1) the Spontaneity of the 
active members, and (2) the Sense of the Effect, that is, of the 
conformity with the original. As regards the second condition, 
there is real pleasure in sensibly coinciding with movements 
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finessed and tones heard ; and a certain painful feeling of 
discord, so long as the coincidence is not attained. In the case 
of children, who look up with deference and admiration to the 
superior powers of their elders, successful imitation has an 
intense charm ; it is to them an advance in the scale of being. 
Many of the amuseihents of children are Imitative ; it is thoir 
delight to dramatize imposing avocations, to play the soldier, 
^he judge, or the schoolmaster. • • 

There is also exemplified with reference to Imitation, the 
same antithesis or contrast of characters ; the susceptible or 
impressionable on the one hand, as against the self-moved, 
self-originating, on the other. The physical basis of the dis- 
tinction may be supposed to lie in the distinctive endowment 
of the sensory and motor centres ; at all events, the greater 
susceptibility to impressions received, represents the most 
general condition, alike of sympathy and of imitation. 

The imitator or Mimic must possess facility in the special 
organs employed, as the voice, the features, the gestures. This 
is a mode of spontaneity in those organs, with the farther gift 
of variety, flexibility, or compass. But still more requisite is 
the extreme susceptibility of sense to the effects to be imitated. 
The thorough and exitire absorption of these effects by tho 
mind is the guide to the employment of the active organs to 
reproduce them. The case is exactly parallel to artistic 
ability — a combination of flexibility of organ with sensibility 
to tho special effect. Indeed, as regards a certain number of 
the Fine Arts, — Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, — the Artist’s 
vocation is in great part to imitate. And although Imitation 
is supposed to bend to artistic purpose, yet one* of the pleasing 
effects of art is the fidelity of the imitation itself ; and a con- 
siderable school of Art subordinates ideal beauty to this 
exactness of reproduction. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IDEAL EMOTION. 

1, The fact that Feeling or Emotion persis^after the 
original stimulus is withdrawn, and is revived by purely 
nieixtal forces, makes the life in the Ideal. 
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Much of our pleasure and pain is of this ideal kind ; being 
due not to a present stimulus, but to the remenibi*ance of past 
states, either literally recalled, or shaped into imaginations 
and forecastings of the future. Recollected approbation or 
censure, the pleasures of affection towards the absent, tho 
memory of a well spent life, are ideal feelmgs capable of great 
intensity. ^ 

2. I. — The purely Physical organs and processes affeef 
the self-subsistence of Emotion, 

Enough has been said on the organic processes (SensaiiofM 
of Organic Life) to show their influence on mental states. In 
the vigour of youth, of health, of nourishment, the mind is 
buoyant of its own accord. Joyous emotion is then pei*sistent 
and strong ; ideal pleasure, tho mere recollections of moments 
of delight, will possess a high intensity, by the support given 
to it, under the existing corporeal vigour. In this state of 
things, the excited brain, attracting to itself the abundant 
nourisliraent, maintains a high pitcli of activity, and a like 
pitch of emotional fervour, wliatever be the emrdion suggested 
at the time. So, in holiday times, all ideal states of genial 
emotion — 8clf-ct)m]dacency, affection, the sense of power — are 
more than ordinarily intense and prolonged. 

Wo may add, likewise, as a purely corporeal cause, the 
agency of the stiniulaling drugs, which, by quickening the 
brain, disposes a higher degree of emotion. Thus, alcohol 
stimulates both the tender emotion, and the sense of power, 
to a notable and ludicrous degree. 

In states of corporeal elution, any pleasing emotion, sug- 
ge.sted by its proper agent, bums brighter ; a compliment is 
more acutely felt. For the same reason, the recall of plea- 
sure by mental suggestion, would bo more effective. 

In the powerful and active braki, mental manifestations in 
general are stronger and more continuing ; although there is, 
in most cases, a preference for some one mode of activity — 
Feeling, Will, or Intellect. 

3. II. — The Temperament may be specially adapted 
for EJmotion. 

There is a physical foundation for this also, an endowment 
of Brain and other organs, — apparently the glandular or 
secreting organs ; but whether we speculate on the physical 
side or not, we mnst recognize the mental fact. Some personfl 
maintain with ease a persistent flow of comparatively stroftg 
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OTDLOtion ] otiicrs cswi iio tliis only for sliorfc intervals. 

The strength of the system inclines to Feeling, and away from 
Will and from Intellect ; such persons, unless largely endowed 
on the whole, are defective either in activity or in intellect. 
In them, ho'^ever, emotion is fervid whgther actual or ideal ; 
the recollection of pleasure counts a» present pleasure. 

The emotional temperament may not make al^ emotions 
equally strong ; we must allow for specitic differences. But 
when we find such leading emotions as Wonder, Tender 
Feeling, Self-complacency, Power, and all the feelings of re- 
bound, in exuberant fulness, we may express the fact by a 
gener^ tendency, or temperament, for emotion. 

The Emotional Temperament is framed for pleasurable 
emotion ; it is a mode of strength, of elation, and buoyancy. 
It does not, therefore, magnify pain as it does pleasure; on 
the contrary, it has resources to submerge, and to forget, the 
painful feelings. The memory for pains, the ideal liie of pain, 
except in so far as it ministers to prudential forethought, and 
vicarious sympathies, is a weakness, a defect of the constitu- 
tion ; showing itself in times of physical weakness, and con- 
quered by physical renovation. 

4 in. There may be constitutions endowed for Spe- 

cial Emotions. 


It is not to be assumed that the emotions all rise 
too-ether. Besides the general temperament for emotion, there 
are constitutions either endowed or educated for the separate 
emotions. To ascertain . which of them may ^n this ^ 

developed singly, is one use of an ultimate analysis ot the 

feeli^s^^^n fundamental distinction between the 

msoinor or sensitive side of our nature, and the outgoing or 
active side, we have reasoS for believing that the two sides as 
a whole are unequally developed in individuals, ^ 

there are emotions belonging to the sensitive 
—Tenderness, for example— and emotions allied to the active 
aide as Power, we may expect specific developmtints corie- 
Bpoud?^g emotions. A coUtutional Tend^ ^ a 

common manifestation, even without supposing 
tional temperament on the whole. *^0 persons ^ ^ there 
will be disLiguished for cherishing affection ; and ^^^ifegted 
: ^ not enough of real objects, the feeling will be mamiestea 

of Power m., be toordieetelr developed 
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in particular persons ; and being so, it will sustain itself, in 
the absence of real occasions, by persistence in tbe ideal. 
The memory, the anticipation, the imagination of great power 
may give more delight than strong present gratifications of 
sense ; something of this is implied in the toils of ambition, in 
the ascetic self-denial that procures an ascendancy over the 
nainds of loen. , ^ 

The derived emotions, as Complacency, Irascibility, Love 
of Knowledge, will follow the strength of their constituent 
elements ; they also may attain great self-sustaining force, or 
ideal persistence. The feelings of Revenge, Antipathy, or 
Hatred, may bum with almost unremitted glow in a human 
being; the real occasions of it are few, but the system is able 
to maintain the tremor over a large portion of the waking life. 

In cases of remarkable development of special emotions, 
cultivation or habit has usually been superadded to nature. 
Any strong natural bei)t becomes stronger by asseHing itself, 
and acquiring the confirmation of habit ; besides which, edu- 
cation and infiiience from without may create a strong feeling 
out of one not strong originally. 

5. IV. — Of Mental agencies, in the support of ideal 
emotion, two may be signalized : — (1) The presence of 
some Kindred emotion, and (2) the Intellectual forces. 

(1) It is obvious that a present emotion, of an allied or 
congenial kind, must facilitate the blazing forth of an ideal 
feeling. The emotion of Religious reverence is fed and snp- 
ported by a ritual adapted to stimulate the constituent feelings 
— sublimity, fear, and tenderness. 

Present ^sensations of pleasure enable us to support dreams 
of ideal pleasure. The excitement of music inflames the ideal 
emotions and pleasures of the listener ; whether love, com- 
placency, glory, wealth, ambition : V-he mental tremor is trans- 
ferred to a new subject, 

(2) The chief intellectual force is Contiguity, or the pre- 
sence of objects strongly associated with the feeling, as when 
the tender feeling towards the absent or the departed is main* 
tained %y relics, tokens, or other suggestive oircumstauoea 

Our favourite emotions are kindled by thp view of oorr^ 
sponding situations in the lives of other men* Biography is 
most charming when it brings before us careers and ocOTp^ 
tions like our own. The young man entering politi<^ life is 
excited by the lives of statesmen : the retired politician can 
reanaeitate his emotions from tbe safne source* 
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An element of Belief is an addition to the power of an 
Ideal Feeliuff . This is the emotion of Hope^ which is ideality 
coupled with belief. There are various ways of inducing 
belief, some being identical with causes already mentioned ; 
such as the various sources of mental .elation. But belief 
may be aided by purely intellectual forces ; in which case it 
has still the same efficacy. , ^ 

• The foregoing considerations bi*ing before us certain 
collateral aids to feeling, whether actual or ideal. They 
enable us to account for the exceptions to the general rule, 
affirming the superiority of the present or actual, over the 
remembered or ideal. But before making that application, we 
must have before us the following additional circumstance. 


6. V. — A Feeling generated in the Actual is liable to 
be thwarted by the accompaniments of the situation. 

The reality of a success, or a step in life, is more powerful 
to excite joyous emotion than the dream or idea of it. The 
presence of a friend, or beloved object, is a happiness far 
beyond the thought of them in absence. Still, there are 
disadvantages incidental even to this highest form, of perfect 
fruition. The reality comes in the course of events, without 
reference to our preparation of mind for enjoying it to the full. 
And, what is more, it seldom comes in purity ; it is a concrete 
situation, and usually has some adjuncts of a detracting, not 
to say a painful, nature. The hero of a triumph is perhaps 
‘ oldj and cannot enjoy it ; solitary, and cannot impart it. 
Something is present to mar the splendour ,of every great 
success ; and even moderate good fortune may not be free 
from taint. The beloved object in actual presence is a con- 
crete human being, and not an angelic abstraction. 

Now, in the Ideal, the case is altered. In the first place, 
we do not idealize unless nfbntally prepared for it ; we uncon- 
sciously choose om: own time, and consult our emotional 
fitness ; in fact, it is because we are emotionally capable of 
indulging in a certain reverie of ambition, love, brilliant pros- 
pects, that we fall into it. - . i. • 

And, in the place, the Ideal drops out of view the 

disagreeable adjuncts of the reality. If / 

delight of attaining some object of pursuit, an t)ffice, a 
an alliance, we do not at the same time imagine the 
drawbacks. ’ The predpminanoe of a feeling, by the ™ 

nature, excludes all disagreeables. Nothing ^ , - 
d&npline, parWdng of the highest ngour of prudential tor^- 
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thought, qualifies a inan to body forth the concrete situation 
when ho anticipates some groat pl^snre, Caesar toiled 
through many a weary march, in all weathers, to obtain his 
Triumph ; but he probably did not forecast the mixture of 
base elements with hit joyful emotions on that day. 

It is not meant, ‘that the detracting elements in every con- 
crete situation entirely do away with the delights of attaining 
what we '‘struggle for. Moreover, the after recollection cf 
these bespattered joys, in suitable moods, will again take the 
form of ideal purity. The married woman whose lot is for- 
tunate and temperament cheerfnl, will remember her wedding 
day without the wovry^ the heat, and the headache, which a 
faithful diary would have included in the narrative. 

* 7. The circumstances now given account for the play 

and predominance of Ideal Emotion. 

All other things being the same, a feeling in the Actual 
would surpass a feeling* in the Ideal : the present enjoyment 
of a good bargain, a piece of music, an evening’s eouvci*sation, 
is much stronger than the remembrance or imagination of 
that oiijoymeiit. Still, in nurncrous instances, from the opera- 
tion of the causes enumerated, one feeling in the ideal 
be far stronger than another in the actual. The emotions 
that predominate in the mind may be quite different from 
^hat the occasions of life would of themselves give support to. 

(1) In what is called day-dreaming, wc have a large field 
of examples. Anything occurring to tire one of the strong 
emotions, in circumstances otherwise favourable, takes the 
attention and*the thoughts away from other things to fasten 
them upon the objects of the feeling. The youth infiamed 
with the story of great achievements, and bold adventures, 
forgets his homo and his father’s house, and dreams of an ideal 
history of the same exciting cha>acter. The intellect minis- 
ters to the emotion, which without the creation of appropriate 
circumstances, would not be self-supporting. When love is 
the inflaming passion, there is the same obliviousness to the 
stimulation of things present ; the life is wholly ideal 

This is one acceptation of the phrase ‘ pleasures of the 
Imagination.* They are the pleasures ideally sustained, to 
which the intellect supplies imagery and circumstances, and in 
that capacity is termed Imagineiion. The phrase has another 
meaning in Addison’s celebrat^ Essays, namely, the Pleasures 
deiived from works of Art, in which case ideality is ♦only an 
ineidmit. In looking at a picture or a statue, we have sozde* 
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tiling that may be called real, and present, although undoubtedly 
a principal design of works of art is to suggest ideal emotions. 
Ideality is an almost ‘ inseparable accident ^ of Art. 

(2) In our Ethical appreciation of conduct we are influ- 
enced by ideal emotions. Disliking, as we do in practice, 
severe restraints, and ascetic exercises, we admire them in 
idea from the great fascination of the sentiment ^ power. 
The superiority to pleasure is a fine ideal of moral strength, 
and we consecrate it in theoretical morality, however little 
we may care to practise it. 

(3) The Religious sentiment implies a certain class of 
emotions incompletely gratified by the realities of the present 
life. Minds exactly adapted to what this world can supply — 
the ‘ worldly-minded,’ are the contrast of the ‘ religiously- 
minded.’ The feelings of Sublimity, Love and Fear, in such 
strength as to transcend the limited sphere of the individual 
lot, are easily led into the regions of the unknown and the 
supernatural. 

8. Ideal Emotion is more or less connected with 
Desire. 

When a pleasure exists only as the faded memory of a pre- 
vious pleasure, there accompanies it the consciousness of a 
painful inferiority, with a motive to the will to seek the full 
reality. This is Desire. If the reality is irrecoverable, the 
state is called Regret. Should the ideal feeling be so aided 
by vividness of recollection, or by collateral supports, as to 
approach the fulness of a real experience, we accept it as a 
sufficing enjoyment, and have no desire. In the excitement of 
conversation, we recall delightful memories with such force as 
to fill up a satisfying cup of pleasure. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

.^ESTHETIC EMOTIONS. 

• * 

1. The ^Esthetic Emotions — indicated by the names, 
Beauty, Sublimity, the Ludicrous — are a class of plea- 
sunable feelings, sought to be gratified by the compositions 
of Fine Art. 
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In the perplexity attending the question as to the Beautiful, 
a cine ought to be found in the compositions of Fine Art, 
Such compositions aim at pleasure, but of a peculiar kind, 
qualified by the eulogistic terms ‘ refined,' ‘ elevating,’ ‘ en- 
nobling.’ A contrast is made between the Agreeable and 
the Beautiful ; between Utility and Beauty ; Industry and 
Fine Arl . ^ 

2. The productions of Fine Art appear to be distin- 
guished by these characteristics : — (1) They have flm- 
mire for their immediate end ; (2) they have no disagree- 
able aceompa7iimenfs : (3) their enjoyment is not restricted 
to one or a fnv persoris. 

(1) We assume, for the present, that the immediate end 
of Fine Art is Pleasure ; whereas the immediate end of eat- 
ing and drinking is to ward off pain, disease, death. 

(2) la F ine Art, everything disagreeable is meant to be 
excluded. This is one element of refinement ; the loathsome 
accompaniments of our sensual pleasures mar their purity. 

(3) The objects of Fine Art, and all objects called oesthetic, 

are such as may be enjoyed by a great number ; some indceci 
are open to the whole human race. Tl)ey are exempt from 
the fatal taint of rivalry and contest attaching to other agree- 
ables ; they draw men together in mutual sympathy ; and are 
thus eminently social and humanizing. A picture or a statue 
can be seen by millions ; a great poem reaches all that under- 
stand its language ; a fine melody may spread pleasure over 
the habitable globe. The sunset and the stars are veiled only 
from the prisoner and the blind. , 

It will now b(i seen why many agreeable and valuable 
things, the ends of industry, can be distinguish od from Fine 
Art. Food, clothing, houvses, medicine, law, armies, are all 
useful, but not necessarily (although sometimes inciden- 
tally) beautiful. Even Science, although remarkable for the 
absence of monopoly (3), is not spsthetic j its immediate end 
is not pleasure (1), although remotely it brings pleasures and 
avoids pains ; and it is too much associated with disagree- 
able toil in the acquisition (2). 

Wealth is obviously excluded from the essthetic class. So 
also is the delight of Power, which is not only a monopolist 
pleasure, but one that implies, in others, the opposite state of 
impo^ce or dependence. pleasure of Affection is also 
confirm in its scope ; being, however, less confined, and leas 
hostile to the interests of others, than power. 
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3. The Eye arid the Ear are the aesthetic senses. 

The Mnscttlar feelings, the Organic sensibilities, the sen- 
sations of Taste, Smell, and Touch, cannot be multiplied or 
extended like the effects of light and sound ; their objects are 
engrossed, if not consumed, by the present user. The con- 
sideration of monopoly would be decisive against the whole 
cktss, while many have other disqualifications. *But pleasures 
awakened through the eye and the car, in' consequence of the 
diffusion of light and of sound, can be enjoyed by countless 
numbers. There is a faint approach to this wide participation 
in the case of odours ; but the difference, although only in 
degree, is so great as to make a sufficient line of demarcation 
for our present purpose. 

4. The Muscular and the Sensual elements can ^be 
brought into Art by being presented in the idea. The 
ssinie may be saicl ot V^ealtli, !Power, Dignity and 
Affection. 


A painter or a poet may depict a feast, and the picture 
may be viewed with pleasure. The disqualifying circum- 
stances are not present in ideal delights. So Wealth, Power, 
Ditrnity, Affection, as seen or imagined in others, are not ex- 
clusive In point of fact, mankind derive much reid pleasure 
from sympathizing with the.se objects. They constitute much 
of the interest of surrounding hie, and ot the historical past , 
and they are freely adopted into the compositions ot the 


It may be objected here, that to permit withoift reserve tl o 
ideal mesentation of sensual deUghts, merely heuause of its hr-iig 
a diSd^d not a monopolized pleasure, is to give to Art mi 
a -f o-rossness : the very supposition proving 

suality of the human mmd, m their o passions 

the few enjoy, to the exclusion o 7 
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It is in tlie same spirit that Art is considered to occupy its 
proper province when inspiring sympathy and benign emotions, 
and lulling angry and hateful passion. Hence it allies itself with 
Morality, being in fact cdinost identified with the persuasive part 
of Morality, as opposed to the obligatory or compulsory sanction. 

5. The source of Beauty is not to be sought in any 
single qhalily , but in a Circle of Effects. ^ 

The search after some common property applicable to all 
things named beautiful is now abandoned. Every theorist 
admits a plurality of causes. The common attribute resides 
only in the emotion, and even that may vary considerably 
without passing the limits of the name. 

Among terms used to express msthetic qualities — Sub- 
^ limity, Beauty, Grace, Picturesqneness, Harmony, Melody, 
Proportion, Keeping, Order, Fitness, Unity, Wit, and Hu- 
mour — there are a number of synonyms ; but a real distinction 
is marked by the names Sublimity, Beauty, the Ludicrous 
(with Humour). The most comprehensive of the three 
designations is Beauty ; the problem of what are the charac- 
teristics of Fine Art is chiefly attached to it. Sublimity and 
the Ludicrous, which also enter into cesthetic compositions, 
have certain distinctive features, and are considered apart. 

The objects described in th(‘se various phrases may occur 
spontaneously in nature ; as, lor example, wild and impres- 
sive scenery : they may spring up incidental to other eflbcts, 
as when the contests of nations, carried on for self-protection 
or supremacy, produce grand and stirring spectacles to the 
unconcerned beholders, and to after ages ; or when the struc- 
tures, designed for pure utility, rise to grandeur from their mere 
magnitude, as a sliip of war, or a vast building : and lastly, 
they may be expressly produced for their own sake, in which 
case we have a class of Fine Arts., a profession of Artists, and 
an education of people generally in elegance and Taste. 

6. Tlie objects and emotions of Fine Ari, so far as 
brought out in the previous exposition of the mind, may 
be resumed as follows : — 

I.— J*he simple sensations of the Ear and the Eye. 

The pleasurable sensations of sound and of sight oome 
within the domain of Fine Art. This view, maintained by 
Kuight in his Essay on Taste, is strongly opposed by Jefirey, 
who denies that there are any inirinsio pleasures due to l^ese 
sensations. On such a point, the appeal must be made to the 
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experience of mankind. We have, in discussing these semises, 
cl^sified and enumerated their sensations, affirming the in- 
truisi6ally pleasurable character of a large part of them ; as, 
for example, voluminous sounds, waxing and waning sounds^ 
mere light, colour, and lustre. If these nre admitted to be 
pleasurable for their own sake (and not for the sake of certain 
emotions), their pretensions to be employed in Art 
are based on their complying with the criteria of the Artistic 
emotions. The pleasures arising from .them are sometimes 
called sensuous^ as contrasted with the narrow or monopolist 
pleasures of the other senses, called sensual, 

7. 1 1. — Intellect, co-operating with the SenseK., fur- 
nishes materials of Art. 

Muscular exercise and repose seen or contem^plated, as in 
the spectacle of games, would be regarded as an msthetio 
pleasure. The pleasures of the monopolist senses, when pre- 
sented in idea by the painter or the poet, attain the refinement 
of art. 

The sensations of bodily health and vigour arc in them- 
selves exclusive and sensual ; in their idea, as when wo con- 
template the outward marks of health, they are artistic. The 
actual enjoyment of warmth or coolness is sensual, the sug- 
gestion of these in a picture is refined and artistical. Pleasant 
odours are frequently described in poetry. The feeling of soft 
warm touch ideally excited is a feeling of art. 

The intervention of language (an intellectual device) is a 
means of overcoming the disagreeable adjuncts* of our senses, 
and of rendering the sensual pleasures less adverse to a^’t^stic 
handling. There are ways of alluding to the offensive pro- 
cesses of organic life, that deprive them of half their evil, by 
removing all their grossi^ss. This is the purpose of the 
Rhetorical figure, called Euphemism ; it is a mode of refine- 
ment describable as the purification of pleasure. 

8. III. — The Special Emotions, either lu their 
hctuality, or in idea, enter largely into Fine Arts. 

This has been already pointed out. The first class, tlie 
Emotions of Relativity — W onder, Su rprise, Novehy — are 
sought in Art, as in other pleasures not arlistic. The emotion 
of Pear is of itself painful, and would be excluded by the 
artist, but for its incidentally contributing to artistic pleasure. 
Tender emotion in actuality is too narrow, but in idea it is 
very largely made use as a pleasure of Art ; the objects that 
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inspire tender emotion, that ronse ideal affection, are univer- 
sally denominated beautiful. According to Burke, tenderness 
is almost identified with beauty: and in the Association 
theory of Alison and Jeffrey, the power to suggest the warm 
human affections is |Dlaced above all other causes ; the feminine 
exterior being considered beautiful as bodying forth the gra(fes 
and amiability of the character. The egotistic group of 
emotions — Self-complacency, Love of Approbation, Power, 
Irascibility — oven ideally viewed, are adverse to the spirit of 
Art, unless we can sympathize with the occasions of them, 
in which case their manifestation gives us pleasure. The 
situation of Pursuit, in idea, is eminently artistic; plot- 
interest enters into most kinds of poetry. The Emotions of 
Intellect would be a\sthetic, from their broad and liberalizing 
character, and from their not containing, either directly or 
indirect!}", the element of rivalry ; but the province of Truth 
and Science, in which they appear, is, for the most part, 
too arduous to be a source of unmixed pleasure. 

9. IV. — Hakmony is an especial source of artistic 
pleasure. 

It was noted (Classification op Emotions, § 2), that 
emotional states are produced from sensations, through Har- 
mony and Conflict; Harmony giving pleasure, and Conflict 
pain. It is in the works of Fine Art, that the pleasures of 
Harmony aro most extensively cultivated. The illustration 
of this position in detail would cover a large part of the 
field of .^Esthetics. The law that determines the pleasure of 
Harmony and the pain of Conflict, is a branch or application 
of a higher law, the law of Self-conservation ; in harmony, we 
may suppose that the nerve currents are mutually supporting ; 
in conflict, that there is opposition! and loss of power. 

10. The pleasurable Sensations of Sound, and their 
Harmonies, constitute a depai-tinent of Fine Ait. 

In Music, we have, first, all the pleasing varieties of simple 
sound — sweet sounds, voluminous sounds, waxing and waning 
sounds ; and next, the combinations of sound in Melody and 
in Harmony, according to laws of proportion, now arith- 
metically determined. 

The musical note is a sound of uniform Pitch, or of a con- 
stant number of beats per second. In this uniformity, there is 
a source of pleasure ; it contains the element of harmony, 
regularity of the beats is more agreeable than irregularity. 
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The same fact enters into a musical air or melody, and re- 
appears in the harmonies and proportions of visible objects. 

Harmony is the concurrence of two or more sounds re- 
lated, as to number of vibrations and beats, in* a simple ratio. 
The Octave is the most perfect harmony, tl^e numbers being as 
tv^ to one. In this concord, every second beat of the higher 
n(^ coincides with every beat of the lower; and. between 
these coinciding and double beats, there is a solitary beat. The 
intervals, therefore, are equal, but the beats unequal ; a double 
and a single alternating. This is the first departure from 
uniformity towards variety, and the effect is more acceptable, 
probably on that ground. In the concord of a Fifth, every 
third vibration of the higher note coincides with every second 
of the lower ; and between these two coincidences, there are 
three single beats (two in one note and one in the other) at 
intervals varying as 1, A, 1 respectively. In the concord of 
a Fourth, every fourth vibration of the higher note coincides 
with every third of the lower ; and between the two coinci- 
dences, there are five single beats (three in one note and two 
in the other), at intervals of 1, ?„ f, f, 

last mentioned concords, there is a mixture of different sets 
of equal intervals ; the coinciding or double beat, the 
single beats recurring in the same order of unequal but pro- 

porUoned i^terrals.^_m^, jg probably the same effect 

on the larger scale. Besides allovring harmonies to he 
arranged, the observance of time in the succession of notes is 
a kind of concord Between what is past and Ayhaf is to come 
_a harmony of expectation— and the violation of it is a jar or 
discord, and is painful according to the sensitiveness of the eai . 

The varying Emphasis of music, properly regulated, adds 
to thrjSurl, on the law of Relativity, or alternation and 
light and%hade. According as sounds arc 
shart) and loud, is it necessary that they he remitted and varied. 
The^radations of pitch have respect to variety, as well as to. 
b™mv and melody. Since a work of Art aims at giving plea- 
it ooutte in every fern., only ..ot 

to produce discords, or to miss harmonies. seating, 

Wence is an effect <mmmon to musm and to 

and refers, in the first instance, to the close or la 


and refers, in the first instance, to ^ 
melody. An abrupt termination is principle of 

breach of expectation, and part y gives a shock 

relativity, the sudden cessation of a sfem farther 

analogous to the sudden commencement. Cadenc 
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includes, by a natural extension, the variation of emphasis and 
pitch ; the gentle commencement, the gr^ual rise to a height 
or climax, and the ending fall ; there being a series of lesser 
rises and falls throughout the piece. Alternation or variety is 
the sole guide to this elfect, which enters alike into musical 
performance, and into oratorical pronunciation. 

There is, in Music, a superadded effect, namely, the imita- 
tion of efnotioiial expression, by which various emotions may 
be directly stimulated, as Tenderness, Devotion, the Exulta- 
tion of Power. 

This imitation is effected by varying the sounds them- 
selves, but still more through the pace, or comparative 
rapidity and emphasis of tlie notes ; the very same rule go- 
verning music and poetry. 

11. The pleasurable Sensations of Sight, with their 
Harmonies, are a distinct source of the Beautitul in Art. 

Mere light is pleasant in proper limits and alternation ; 
whence the art of Light and Shade. The employment of 
colour is regulated by harmony ; there is a mutual balance ot 
the colours, according to tbe proportions of the solar spec- 
trum. Red, yellow, and blue arc accounted the primary 
colours. The eye, exposed for some time to one colour, as 
red, desiderates some other colour, and is most of all de- 
lighted with the complementary colour ; thus red harmonizes 
with green (formed out of yellow and blue) ; blue with orange 
or gold (a mixture of red and yellow) ; yellow with violet 
(red and blue). Colour Harmony is the maximum of stimu- 
lation of the optic nerve, with the minimum of exhaustion. 

The influence of Lustre lias been already described. It is 
the outburst of sparkles of light on a ground of comparative 
sombreness. 

In the mnscular susceptibility of sight, the elementary 
pleasurable eflect is the waxing and waning motion, and the 
Curve Line, the tyo being in character the same. This has 
always been a conspicuous part of the beauty of Form. 

*The Harmonies of Sight are exemplified by movements, 
as the Dance, where also there is observance of Time. 

In still life, there are harmonies of Space. In arranging 
objects in*a row, equality of intervals has a pleasing effect, on 
the principle already quoted. The equality may be combined 
with variety, by introducing larger breaks, also at equal in- 
tervals, which gives subordinate gradations, with a unity m 
the whole. 
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The subdivision of lines or spaces should bo in simple 
proportions, as halves, thirds, fourths; these simple ratios 
constitute the beauty of oblong and triangular figures, and 
the proportions of rooms and buildings. Ah oblong, having 
the length three times the widlli, is more agreeable to the 
o|)servant eye than if no ratio were di.scernible. A room, 
whose length, width, and height follow simple rati^a, as 4 to 
S, or 3 to 2, is well proportioned. Equality of angles, in 
angular figures, is preferable to inequality ; and the angles of 
30 , 45°, or 60°, being simple divisions of the quadrant, are 
more agreeable than angles that are incommensurate. 

In Straight Forms, the laws of proportion determine 
beauty, subject to considerations of Fitne.ss, to be preaeutly 
noticed. In Curved Forms, the primitive charm of the curve 
line may be combined with proportions and with pleasing 
associations. The circle, and the oval, contain an element of 
proportion. Besides these efiects, there is m the curved out- 
line the suggestion of ease and aMndon. The inechanic.al 
members of the human body, being chiefly levers fixed at the 
end, naturally describe curves with their extremities it is 
only after a painful discipline that they can draw straight 
lines. Hence straightness, in certain circumstances, is sug- 
gestive of restraint^ and curvature of ease. The ‘front 

straight form, when it is beautiful, will arise 
proportion, and partly from the obvious «blity of order m 

Lrangement. The straight furrows of a ploughed faoW are 

at^eeable, if our mind is occupied with the ploughmans^ 
kbour, not on the side of its arduousucss, but on the side oi 

““ of .p ood do„, form or outld.. i. ^ 

woven with the paramount consideration of sustaining thi g 
^ ■ „i. J.-UO force of ffravity ; in other words, we have to deal 
w^Vressnre and Support. The evils of loss of support arc 

of joyful relief. Wnen a gie of the foundations, 

gaze with satisfaction .. « columns or other 

^ width of the base, the butfrised wall are 

supports. The pyramid and ^iY^Xn more than 
objects that we can thmk’of flimsin’ess and insecurity, 

usually oppressed with examples of fiimsmess 
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Sufficiency of apparent support does not exhaust the in- 
terest of the counteraction of gravity. Next to doing %ork 
adequately, is doing it with the least expenditure of means or 
labour. It gratifies the feeling of Power, and is an aspect of 
the Sublime, to see great effects produced with the appearance 
of Ease on the pai't of the agent. The pyramid, although 
satisfacto^^ in one point off view, is apt to appear as gross^ 
heavy, clumsy, if used merely to support its own mass. 
We obtain a supenxdded gratification, when we see an object 
raised aloft without such expenditure of maUrial and such 
width of base. In these respects, the obelisk is a refinement 
on the pyramid. The column is a still greater refinement ; for 
in a row of columns, we discern a satisfactory, and yet light, 
support to a superincumbent mass. Another modification of 
support for smaller heights is the pilaster, which is diminished 
near the bottom, and also near the top, retaining breadth of 
base, and a insisting thickness in the middle ; there being au 
opportunity also fur the curved outline. Vases, drinking 
cups, wine glasses, and other table ware, combine adequate with 
easy support, while availing themselves of proportions and the 
curved form. The tree, with its spreading roots and ample 
base, its slender and yet adequate stem, supporting a volu- 
minous foliage, is au example of support that never ceases to 
afford gratification. 

The beauty of Symmetry is in some case.s due to propor- 
tion, and in others to adequacy of support. Wlien tne tv^ o 
sides of a human face are not alike, there is a breach of pro- 
portion ; a wasted limb is both disproportioned and inadequate 
for support. 

The beauties of Visible Movement might be expanded iu 
a similar detail. The curve movement is a beauty — that is, a 
refined pleasure in itself. Upwarc^ movements, being against 
giy^vity, suggest power ; so also rapid projectile movements, 
as the cannon ball. The spectacle of a dance combines a 
number of effects already recognized. 

12. In the Fine Arts, there are Complex Harmonies ; 
as when Sound, Colour, Movement, Form, are in keeping 
with each, other, and with the intention of the work as u 
whole. 

There is no intrinsic suitability of a sound to a colour, or 
of a colour to a form ; a voluminous sound is not more in bar* 
mony with red than with blue. But the moods of mind 
generated by sensation may have a certain community; at 
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one time, the prevailing key may bo pungent excitement, at 
another time, voluminous pleasure. Through this community, 
glare and sparkle chime in with rapid movem«3nts ; sombre 
light and shade with slow movements. There is the same 
adaptation of musical measures to the state of the mind as 
determined by spectacle, or by emotion. The dying fall in 
music harmonizes with the waxing and waning mo^ment, or 
the curved line. 

13. A wide department of the Beautiful is expressed 
under the Fitness of means to ends. 


This has been already brought into view in Lbe di£:;.;assion 
of Support, which is the fitness of machinery to a mechanical 
end, namely, the counteraction of gravity. On account of the 
pleasure thus obtained, we erect structures that have no other 
end than to suggest fitness. In all kinds of mechanism, where 
power is exerted to produce results, there is a like feeling. 
When anything is to be done, w’e are sympathetically pained 
in discovering the means to be inadequate ; and being often 
subject to such pains, there is a grateful reaction in contem- 
plating a work where the power is ample for its end. There 
is a farther satisfaction in seeing ends accomplished with the 
least expenditure of means. The appearances of great labour, 
effort, or difficulty, are unpleasant ; a man bending beneath a 
load, a horse sticking in the mud, give a depressing idea ot 
weakness. The noise of friction in machinery, and the sight 
of rouffhness and rust, suggestive of friction, are calcnlated to 
pain our sensibilities. On the other hand, alHhe mdicat.ons 
of comparative ease in the performance of work, even although 
illusory, are a grateful rebound of sympathetic power, ihe 
gentle^ breeze moving a ship, or a windmill, gives us this 
illusory gratification. Cle^n, bright tools are associated with 
ease and efficiency in doing their work. 

The beauties of Order may consist of mere proportion, but 
they are still oftener the effects conducive to the atminmcnt 
of ends In a well kept house, or shop, everything is in its 
pK to .re fit tool. M>d totie. 'V * 

Lne • all the appearances are suggestive of such fitness and 
facilitv • althonch it may happen that the reality the 
ani™ aJeSposed. ^The arts of cleanliness, m the first 
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beyond what is nceessaiy for usefal ends, neatness saggest^ 
a mind alive to the orderly, which is a means to the nseful. 

14 . The feeling of Unity in Diversity, considered as a 
part of Beauty, owes its charm principally to Order, and 
to Intellectual relief 

The mind, overburdened with a multitude of details, seeks 
relief in order and in unity of plan. The successful reduction 
of a distracting host of particulars to simple and general 
heads, as happens through great discoveries of generalization, 
gives the thrill of a great intellectual relief. In all works 
abounding in detail, we crave for some comprehensive plan, 
enabling us to seize the whole, while wo survey the parts. A 
poem, a history, a dissertation in science, a lecture, needs to 
have a discernible principle of order or unity throughout. 

15. It is a principle of Art, founded in the nature of 
the feelings, to leave something to Desire. 

To leave something to the Imagination is bettor than to 
express the whole. What is merely suggested is conceived in 
an ideal form and colouring. Thus, in a landscape, a winding 
river disappears from the sight; the distant hazy mountains 
are realms for the fancy to play in. Breaks ai’e left in a 
story, such as the reader may liil up. The proportioning and 
adjusting of the expressed and the suggested, would depend 
on the principles of Ideal Emotion. 

16. Under so givat a variety of exciting causes, a cer- 
tain latitude must be allowed in chai’acteriziag the feeling 
of Beauty. 

Experience proves, that all the.so different effects are not 
merely modes of pleasure, I)ut congenial in their mixture. 
The common chai*acter of tlie (^motion may be expressed 
as refined pleasure. Even when not great in degi'oe, it has 
the advantage of durability.' The many confluent streams of 
pleasure run into a general ocean of the pleasurable, where 
their specialities are scarcely distinguishable. 

* When Beauty is spoken of in a narrow sense, as excluding 
Sublimity, it points to the more purely passive delights, 
exemplified in sensuous pleasures, harmonies, tender emotion. 
Burke’s identification of delicacy (as in the drooping flower) 
with beauty. Juts the passive delights, as contrasted with the 
active. The boundary is not a rigid one. Much of the 
bemty of fitness appeals to the sentiment of power, the basis 
of the Sublime. 
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17. The Sublime is the sympathetic sentiment of 
superior Power in its highest degrees. 

The objects of sublimity are, for the moft part, such 
aspects and appearances as betoken great might, energy, or 
vastness, and are thereby capable of imparting sympathetically 
the elation of superior power. 

^ Human might or energy is the literal sijblimi, and the 
point of departure for sublimity in other things. Superior 
bodily strength, as indicated either by the size and form of 
the members, or by actual exertion, lifts the beholder^s mind 
above its ordinary level, and imparts a certain degree rt 
grateful elation. The same may be said of ,o^her m^des of 
superior power. Greatness of intellect, as in the master 
minds of the human race, is interesting as an object of mere 
contemplation. Moral energy, as heroic endurance and self- 
denial, has inspired admiration in all times. Great practi(^l 
skill in the various departments of active life awakens the 
same admiring and elevating sentiment. 1.11 o spectacle of 
power in organized multitudes is still more imposing, and 
reflects an undue importance on the one man that happens to 


be at the head. . , . ^ i i 

The Sublime of Inanimate things is derived or borrowed, 
by a fictitious process, from the literal sublimity of beings 
formed like ourselves. So groat is our enjoyment of the 
feeling of superior power, that we take delight m referring 
the forces of dead matter to a conscious mind ; in other words, 
personification. Starting from some known estimate, as in 
the physical force of an average man to move one hundred- 
weif>’ht,^we have a kind of sympathetic elation in seeing raany 
hundredweights raised with ease by water 
When the speetacle is common, we become mdififertmt to it , 
and wo are re-awakene^ only by som(;thmg eifforeut or 


^“^ST'SubUme of Support is of frequent oocarronce It 

applies to the raising of heavy weights ; to the 

iMtion of bodies ; and to the sustaining of great masses at a 

.. .oa. 
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steam power, ordnance, accumulated animal or bumau force. 
Movement in tbe actual is more impressive than the quiescent 
results of movement. 

The Sublime of Space, or of Largeness of Dimensions, is 
parti owing to the qircumstance that objects of great power 
are correwspondingly large. The ocean is voluminous. As 
regards e^ipty space, great extent implies energy to traverse 
it, or mass to occupy it. ^ 

Au Extended Prospect is sublime from the number of its 
contained objects, each possessing a certain element of im- 
pressiveness. Thei'e is also a sense of intellectual range or 
gi‘asp,as compared with the confinement of a narrow spot; which 
is one of the many modes of the elation of superior power. 

The Great in Time or Duration is Sublime ; not mere 
duration in the abstract, but the sequence of known trans- 
actions and events, sti-etching over many ages. In this too, 
there is an intellectual elevation, and a form of superior 
might. The far past, and the distant future, to a mind that 
can people the interval, arouse the feeling of the sublime. 
The relics of ancient nations, the antiquities of the geological 
ages, inspire a sublimity, tinged with melancholy and pathos, 
from the retrospect of desolation and decay. 

There is an incidental connexion ol* the Sublime witli 
Terror. Properly, the two states of mind are hostile and 
mutually destructive ; the one raises the feeling of energy, 
the other depresses it. In so far as a sublime object gives us 
the sense of j>ersonal, or of sympathetic danger, its sublimity 
is frustrated. ^Iio two eifects were confounded by Burke in 
his Theory of the Sublime. 

18. The foregoing principlo.s might be tested and exem- 
plified by a survey of Natural Objects. It is sufficient to 
advert to Human Jh^auty. c 

The Mineral world has its aesthetic qualities, chiefly colour 
and form. In Vegetable nature, there are numerous effects, 
partly of colour and form, partly of support, and partly of 
qua|ii-human expression. The l>eauti0S of scenery — of moun- 
tains, rocks, valleys, rivers, plains — are referable, without 
much difficulty, to the constituent elements above indicated. 
The Anim^ ICngdom contains many objects of msthetic in- 
terest, aa well as many of an opposite kind. The approach 
to humanity is the special circumstanoe ; the suggestion of 
leeling is no longer fictitious, but real ; and the interest is little 
removed from the human. 
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As regards Humanity, there are first the graces of the 
Exterior, The efiects of colour and brilliancy, — in the skin, 
the eyes, the hair, the teeth, — are intrinsically agreeable. The 
Figure is more contested. The proportions of the whole are 
suited for sufficient, and yet light supponfc ; while the modifi- 
cations of foot and limb are adapted for forward movement. 
The curvature of the outline is continuous and .varying (in the 
ideal feminine figure), passing through points of contrary 
flexure^ from convex to concave, and, again resuming tlie 


convex. 

The beauties of the Head and Face involve the most aiflicMilt 
considerations. In so far as . concerns the symmetry of the 
two halves, and the curv9d outlines, we have intedigiblo 
grounds ; but the proportional sizes of tbe face, features, and 
head, are determined by no general principles. We 
here accept from our customary specimens a certain standard 
of mouth, nose, forehead, <fcc., and refine upon that by brinp 
ing in laws of proportion, curvature, and the susceptibility to 
agreeable expression. This is the only tenable mean' between 
tbe unguarded theory of Buffier and Reynolds, who relerred 
all beauty to custom, and the attempts to. explain everything 
by proportion and expression. A Negro or a Mongo sou p or 
would be not only justified, but necessitated, to assume an 
ideal type difi'erent from tbe Greek, although he might still 
introduce general msthetic consideratious, that is to say, pi^- 
portions, curves, fitness, and expression, so as not to be the 
imitator of any one actual specimen, or even of the 
mou variety. The same applies to the beauties seci in 
animals. The prevailing featoes of the species 
and certain considerations either of “J,." 

capricious adoption, are allowed to have weight in determm- 

iner the most beautiful type, Tn 

^ The graces of Movement, as such, are quite explicable. i 

the primitive effects of movement are included 

and the ‘ dying fall.’ The movemente, as well ^ attitudes, 

. rwonofiil fnrm can hardly be other than graceful. 

Tender »d of fen.1 M-B » 

sLe train of feelings are known and obvious. 
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On all theories of Beauty, much is allowed to the Ex- 
pression of pleasing states of mind. The amiable expression 
is always cheering to behold ; and a cast of features per- 
manently suited to this expression is beautiful. 

When we inquire into wdiat constitutes beauty in the 
human character, or the mental attributes of a human being, we 
find that 4 he foundation of the whole is self-surrender. This 
is apparent in the virtues (also called graces) of generosity, 
affection, and modesty or humility; all which imply that the 
individual gives up a poilion of self for others. 

THEORIES OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

It is usual to carry back the histcu*>^ of the question of Beauty 
tt> Sokrates and Plato. 

The question of Beauty is shortly touch od upon, in one of the 
Sokratic conversations re];>i>rtcd in the Mtuaorabilia. SoKKATRS 
holds that the beautiful an<l the good, or u 8 d[ul, are tho same ; a 
dung-basket, if it answervS its end, may bo a beautiful thing, 
while a golden shield, not well formed for use, is an ugly thing. 
{Metnorahitia III. 8 .) 

In the Dialogue of Plato, called Jlippias Major^ there is a dis- 
cussion on the Bcjautiful. Various thcK)ries are propoimdod, and 
to all of them objections, suppos(‘d insuperable, are made by the 
Platonic Sokrates. First, The Suitable, or the Bpcoming, is said 
to constitute beauty. To this, it is objcotcKl, that tSe^suitable, or 
becoming, is what clauses objects to ap2)ear beautiful, not what 
makes them really beautiful. Secondly, T he Us efid or Eroftt- 
able. Much is to be said for this view, buFon close inspection 
(says Sokrates) it will not hold. Tims Power, which when em- 
ployed for usefifi purposes is beautiful, may be employed for evil, 
and cannot be beautiful. If you qualify by saying — Power em- 
ployed for good — you makt^ the good and the beautiful cause and 
effect, and therefore different tilings, ^yluch is absurd. Thirdly", 
The beautiful is a X)articular variety of the Agreeable ox Plci^m- 
a ble, being all those things that givt sight Sid 

hearing, Sokrates, however, demands why those pleasures should 
be 80 much distingriished over other iileasuros. He is not satisfied 
to be told that they are the most innocuous and the best ; an 
answer that (he says) leads to the same absurdity as before ; the 
beautiful being made the cause, the good the effect ; and the two 
thereby accounted different things. 

Turning now to tho Eepubiic (Book VII.), we find a mode of 
viewing: the question, more in accordance with the myWe and 
transcendental side of Plato. Speaking of the sdence of Astro- 
nomy, he says (in summary) : — * Tho heavenly bodies are the 
moBt beautifm of all visible bodies, and the most regular of all 
visible movements, approximating most n^irly, thou^ still with 
a long interval of inferiority, to the tdeat figures and movements 
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of genuine and self-existent Forma — quickness, slowness, number, 
figure, &c. , as they are in tJt^mselves^ not visible to the eye, but con- 
ceivable only by reason and intellect. The movements of the 
heavenly bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest to the 
perfection of these ideal movements, but still falling greatly short 
of them. They are like visible circles or triahgles drawn by some 
very exact artist ; wliich, however beautiful as works of art, are 
far from answering to the conditions of the idea and ics^efinition, 
rfhd from exhibiting exact equality and proportion.’ All this is 
in accordance with the Ideal theory of Plato. Ideas are not only 
the pre-existing causes of real things, but the highest and most 
delightful objects of human contemplation. 

It is remarked by Mr. Groto that the Greek rb Ka\6v includes, 
in addition to the ordinary meanings of beauty, th^ Jiiw, tue hon- 


ourahle^ the exalted, 

AlilSTOTLE alludes to the nature of Beauty, in connexion with 
Poetry. The beauty of animals, or of any objects composed of 
parts, involves two things — orderly arrangement and a certain 
magnitude. Hence an animal may be " too small to be beautiful ; 
or it may be too large, when it cannot bo surveyed as a whole. 
The object should have such magnitude as to be easily seen. 

Among the lost writings of St, Augustin was a large treatise 
on Beauty j and it appeal’s from incidental allusions in the extant 
works, that he laid especial stress on Unity, or the relation of the 
parts of a work to the whole, in: comprehensive and har- 
monious design. ^ j 

“ In Shaftesbury’s CharacUnshes, the Beautiful and the Good 
are combined in one lofty conccjitioii, and a certain internal sense 
(the Moral Sense) is assumed as perceiving both alike. 

In the celebrated Essays of Audison, on The Pleasures of the 
Imagination, the msthetic effects are resolved into Beauty, 
Sublimity, and Novelty; but scarcely any attempfis made to pur- 
sue the. analysis of either Beauty or Sublimity. 

Hutcheson maintains the existence of a distinct internal sense 
for the perception of Beauty. He still, however, made a resolu- 
tion of the qualities of beautiful objects into combinations of 
variety vnth uniformity; buifdid not make the obvious inference, 
that the sense of beauty is, therefore, a sense^of ^variety with uiu- 
f qr^i ty. He discarded the considerations of fitness, or the secona- 
iOTaptitudes of these qualities. ^ xx 

the article ‘Beau,’ in the French Encyclopbdte, the author, 
Didekox, announced the doctrine that ‘ Beauty consists m 
pereeption of Relations.’ This is admitted on all hands to be too 

rarSnS^ faces, there is but one after the 

being not beautiful. But while ® ^X^h“ beSul form, 
ujrly forms, a great many are modeUed a , . . _ yrreater num- 

KSr^hfle itself rare, is the model to which the greater num 

20 
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ber conform. Among fifty noses we may find ten well-made, all 
after the same model ; whereas out of the other forty, not above 
two or three will be found of the same shape. Handsome people 
have a greater family likeness than ugly people. A monster is what 
has least in common with the human figure ; beauty is what has 
most in common. The true proportion of parts is the most com- 
mon proportion. From this it might l>o concluded that beauty is 
simply wEat we are most acc ustomed to, and therefore arbitrary 
— a conclusion that Buflier does not dispute. At least, hitherto, 
he thinks, the essential character of beauty has not been discovered. 
If there be a true beauty, it must be that which is most common 
to all nations. 

8ni Joshua Betoolhs, in his theory of beauty, has followed 
P^re Bufiier. The deformed is what is uncommon ; beauty is 
what is above ‘ all singukir forms, local customs, particul^ties, 
and devils of^eyery kind.’ lie gives, however, Vtum to the doc- 
trine, in meeting the objection that there are distinct forms of 
beauty in the same species, as those represented by the Hercules, 
the Gladiator, and the Apollo. He observes that each of these is 
a representation, not of an individual, but of a class, within the 
class man, and is the central idea of its class. Not any one gives 
the ideal beauty of the species man ; ‘ for perfect beauty in any 
species must combine all the charticters which ore beautiful in 
that sj)ecics.’ 

Hogarttf, in his A nalf/m of IkanUf^ enumerates six elements 
as variously entering into beautiful compositions. (1) F itim B of 
the parts to the design for which the object was formed. I’wisted 
columns are elegant; but, as they convey an idea of weakness, 
they displease when required to bear a gieat weight. Hogarth 
resolves proportion (which some con.sider an independent source of 
beauty) into fitu#‘ss. The proportions of the parts are determined 
by the purjiose of the w'hole. (2) Vf^ridy, if it do not deigenorate 
into confusion, is a distinct elemciiT of beautv. The graduid 
lessening of the pyramid is a kind of variety, (3) Unifemnity or 
eyTfi'fiutry is a source of Vx^auty only when rendered necessary by 
the requirements of fitness. The pUuiSure arising from the 
symmetry of the two sides of the body, is really produced by the 
Imqwledge that the corresf>ondence is intentional and for use. 
Painters always avoid regularity, and prefer to take a building at 
an angle rather than in front. Uniformity is often necessary to 

stability. (4) Binvdicity (as opposed to complexity), when 
joined with variety, is'^j^tCstng, because it enables the eye to enjoy 
the variety with ease ; but, without variety, it is wholly insipia. 
Compositions in sculpture are generally kept within the bounoary 
of a cone or pyramid, on account of the sunplioity or variety of 
tho^ figures. (5) /ntricocy is pleasing because the unrave^g of 
it gives the interest orptTTffuit. Waving and serpentine lines are 
beautifal, because they ‘ lead the eye a wanton kind of chase,’ 
(6) Jtfojiyag yfe contributes to raise our admiration. / , 

IB^iSWb best known views refer to the beautiful in lines. 
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Waving lines are more beautiful than straight lines, because they 
are more varied; and among waving lines, there is but one 
entitled to bo called the Line of Beauty, the others bulging too 
much, and so being gross and clumsy, or straightening too much, 
and thereby becoming lean and poor. But th^ most beautiful line 
is the serpentine line, called, by Hogarth, the Line of Crraoe. This 
is the line drawn once round, from the base to the apex, of a long, 
slender cone. As contrasted with straight lines, theiines beauty 
and grace possess an intrinsic i)ower of pleasing. Hogarth pro- 
duced numerous instances of the beauty of those forms, and in- 
ferred that objects were beautiful according as they could ho ad- 
mitted into composition. This doctrine, although denied by Alison, 
contains a portion of the truth. 

Burke’s theory, contained in his Essay on the SyMihuC and 
Beautiful, is couched in a material phraseology. He says that 
beautiful objects have the tendency to produce aoi agreeable relaxa- 
tion of the fibres. Thus, ‘ smooth things are relaxing ; sweet things, 
which are the smooth of taste, are relaxing too ; and sweet smells, 
which bear a great affinity to sujeet tastes^ relax very remarkably.’ 

* We often apply the quality of s weetn ess metaphorically to visual 
objects ; ’ and following out this renmrhaUe analogy of the senses, he 
purposes ‘ to call sweetness the heaniiful of the taste. ^ 

His theory leads him to put an especial stress on the beauty of 
s moothn ess, a quality so essential to beauty, he says, that he cannot 
recollect anything beautiful but what is sTuooth. In trees .®^d 
flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful; smooth slopes of ea^h in 
gardens ; smooth streams in landscapes ; smooth coats of birds and 
beasts in animal beauty ; in fine women, smooth skins ; and, in 
several sorts of ornamental furnitiu-e, smooth and polished sur- 
faces ’ The one-sidedness of this view was obyions enough. 
Smoothness is one element of beauty, in certain circumstances and 
for obvious reasons. The smoothness and the softness oi th® 
animal body are connected with the pleasure of touch. The 
smoothness of polished surfaces is the condition of their brilliancy ; 
an effect enhanced by sharp angles, although Burke alleges that 
he does not find any natural ^6b]aot that is angular, and at the 
same time beautiful. The ‘smooth, shaven groeii of well kept 
lawns is associated with the fit or the useful; it suggests the in- 
dustry, attention, or art, bestowed upon it by the opulent am 
carcful owner. The same smoothness and tnm regularity, Stewart 
Xei^es Touid not make the same agreeable suggestions m a 
sheen walk a deer park, or the neighbourhood of a venerable nim. 
AgZrAe moss-^rose’, the opposTte of smoothness 
^It has been remarked by Price (and Dugald Stewart ‘ 

the remark) ‘ that Burke’s general principles of bef“t37;"h 
ness, gradual variation, dehoacy of make, tender colours, and^ 
a^iils^blymeltinto.eaxdi o&er-are stripy 
beauty.’ Even in treating of the beauty of Nat , ^ 

Bufkjs imagination always deUghts to 

most feminine features ; or, to use his own g > 
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qualities as induce in us a scn^ of tenderness and affection, or 
some other passion the most nearly resembling them.* 

Alison’s work on Taste was published m 1790. The First 
Part of it is occupied with an analysis of what we feel when under 
' the emotions of Beauty or Sublimity. He endeavours to show 
that this offtKJt is soriiethini? quite different from Sense, being in 
fact, not a Simple, but a Complex Emotion, involving ( J ) the pro- 
’ duction qtf, soiqe Simple Emotion, or the exercise of some moral 
affection, and (2) a peculiar exercise of the Imagination. 

The author occupies many in describing the nature of 

this peculiar exercise of Imaginati<^n, which must go along with 
the simple pleasure. When any object of sublimity or beauty is 
presented to the mind, every maii is conscious, he says, of a train 
of thought being awakened analogous in character to the original 
object ; and unless such a train be aw^akened, there is no msthetie 
feeling. He illustrates the position by sux^posing first the cjise 
where something occurs to x^^^^ent the outgoing of the imagi- 
nation, as when the miiul is occupied with some incompatible 
feeling, for examph^ jjaiii or grief, or a purely intellootual en- 
grossment of atteiition. So, there may bo characters wholly 
nnsuited to this play of imagination, as there are others in whose 
minds it luxuriates. Again, there are associations that increase 
the exercise of imagination, and also the emotion of beauty. 
Such are the local associations of each one’s life, and the historic 
associations whonjby the interest of xd^ices is enhiuiced — Eiinny- 
mede, Aginoourt, to an Englishman; also the effect of x>oetr}\ 
music, and works of art in adding to the interest of natural 
objects and of historic events. The effect called Picturesqueness 
operates in the same direction, whether the occurrence of i)ic- 
turesque objects in a scene — an old tower in a deep wood — or th(^ 
picturesque descriptions of poetry. 

It is necessary to enquire farther into the distinctive nature of 
those trains of Imagination ; or, wherein they differ from other 
trains. The author resolves the diff(*renco into these two circum- 
stances : 1st, the nature of tlie Ideas or Conceptions themselves, 
and 2ndly, the Law of their Succession. On the first head, he 
remarks, that, wliile the great massV^f our ideas excite no emotion 
whatever, the ideas of Beauty extnte some Affection or Emotion 
— Gladness, Tenderness, Pity, Melancholy, Admiration, Power, 
Majesty, Terror; whence they may be termed id ^ On 

the second head, — the I^w of Succession, — the ideosoi linagination 
have an emotional character ^liod to the origiiml emotion ; the 
emotional keeping is preserved throughout. 

s The author adds a series of illustrations of the influences that 
further, or that arrest, the development of Sensibility and Taste, 
^ ten^g to establish his two positions above given. On these 
positions, it may be remarked, that they evade, rather than 
expMn, whatever difficulty may be on the subject; and that 
their value consists in illustrating the really important point that 
Imagination involTes, as a part of its nature, the predominance of 
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some emotion. Wlien L© says, that unless the imagination be 
free to operate, no feeling of beauty will anse in the presence of 
a beautiful object, he means only that wcj cannot be awakened to 
beauty, if the mind is preoccupied by some incompatible state ; 
the possibility of imagination is the possibility of feeling. 

He also assumes, without sufficient grouAds, that the state of 
reverie is necessary to the emotion of beauty ; tliat the mind 
cannot confine its thoughts to the original ol^ect, J>ut must 
wander in quest of other objects capable of kindling the same 
emotion. Now, although this is a very natural and frequent 
effect of being once aroused to a- strong emotion, there is no 
absolute necessity for it; nor would the emotion be excluded from 
the aasthetic class, although the thoughts wer^^ to be ietained 
upon the beautiful object. 

Such being his general doctiine, Alison applies it to explain 
the Sublimity and^Beauty of the Material Wm'ld, He starts with 
affirming positively that matter in itself, or as perceived by the 
senses, is unfit to produce any kind of emotion ; the smell of a 
rose, the colour of scarlet, the taste of a j>ine^-apple, are said to 
produce agreeable Sensations, but not agreeable Emotions. But 
the sensible qualities r}\ay form associaiiom with emotions or affectum s^ 
and become the signs for suggesting these to the mind. The author 
enumerates various classes of associations so formed. (1) The 
signs of U seful qualHips, or the forms and colours of objects of 
utility, as aWip, suggest the pleasure of Utility. (2) The marks 
of Design, Wisdom, or Skill, suggest the emotions corresponding 
to those qualities. (3) Material ai)i)earances, — as the countenance, 
gesture, or voice of a human being, — suggest the human attributes. 
Power, Wisdom, Fortitude, Justice, Benevolence, &c., and the 
pleasurable emotion that their contemplation inspires. (4) There 
are appearances that suggest mental qualities by metaphorical 
or personifying resemblance ; whence we speak of the Hticngth 
of the Oak, the Delicacy of the Myrtle, the Boldness of a Rock, 
the Modesty of the Violet. So there is some analogy between an 
ascending path and Ambition, a descending and Decay ; between 
sunshine and Joy, darkness and Sorrow, silence and Tranquillity, 
morning and Hope, soft colburing and Gentleness of Character, 
slenderness of form and Delicacy of Mind. 

He then discusses the Sublimity and Beauty of Sound. As 
regards simple sounds, he allows no intrinsically plcaWng effect, 
and attributes aU their influence to associations, of which ho cite ^ 
numerous examples. He considers, however, that the leading dis- 
tinctions of sound,— 'Loud and Low, Grave and Acute, liong and 
Short, Increasing and Diminishing, — ^have general associations, 
the result of long experience of the conjoined qualities: thus 
loud sound is connected with Power and Danger, and so on. 

Under Compound Sounds, he has to consider Music. He stiu 
rdsolves the pleasure of musical composition mto associations. 
Each musical Key suggests a characteristic emotion, by umtatmg 
as nearly as possible the expression of that emotion. He allows 
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that mu£o cannot very specifically set forth any one passion ; the 
assistance of Poetry is requisite to distinguish Ambition, Fortitude,. 
Pity, &c. As to elaborate compositions and harmonies, their 
superiority over a simple air consists in suggesting the Skill, 
Invention, or Taste nf the composer, and the performer. 

The Beauty of Coioiirs is also exclusively referred to their 
associations with a number of pleasing qualities. For example, 
White, the colour of Day, expresses cheerfulness and gaiety. 
Blue, the colour of the Heavens in serene weather, expresses 
serenity of mind ; Green, the colour of the Earth in Spring, is 
associated with the delights of that season. These are general 
and prevailing associations. Others are more accidental, as 
Purple, the dress of kings, with royal authority; Rod, in this 
country the uniform of the soldier, ^vith miiitiiry functions and 
prowess. 

The author gives a more detailed explanation of the Sublimity 
and Beauty of Forms. Don 3 ring, as before, all intrinsic pleasure 
in any one form, he quotes a scTies of examples of theii* derived 
effects. Thus, the forms of bodies dangerous or powerful, as the 
weapons and insignia of war, arc sublime. The forms of Trees 
are sublime as expressive of strength ; still more so the rocks 
that have stood the storms and convulsions of ages. The subliinest 
of mechanical arts is Architecture, froni the strength and durability 
of its productions ; and the most sublime result of Ai'chitc^cturo is 
the Gothic castle, which has resisted alike the desolations of tiim' 
and the assaults of war. The sublime of Magnitude generally is 
referable to strength ; while magnitude in height oxi)res.ses Ele- 
vation and Magnanimity ; in dej^th. Danger and Terror ; iu 
length, Vastiiess and Infinity ; and in breatltn, Stability. 

In the Beauty of Forms, ac(;ount must be taken (1) of angular 
linos, and (2) of winding or curve lines. The first iirechiefiy con- 
nected with bodies j>OHses.sing Hardness, Strength, or Durability; 
the second (setai in the infancy and youth, both of plants and 
of animals) are expressive of Infancy, Tendemoss, and DoHcficy; 
and ftlso tlje vary important circum.stritnce of Ease, Jis opposed to 
constraint, being ilu? beauty of the bending river, of the vino 
wreathing itself about the elm, and 'So on. 

From Simple Forms, he j)roceeds to Complex, which involve 
now considerations. In tin.* first j)lafie, complex arrangements 
must have some fjencral vhnrarier [a feeble and inadequate mode 
of stating the condition of Harmony], in which ho quotes largely 
from landscape Gardening. He applies the s^ime rule to Complex 
Colours, which are beautiful oTily by their Expression ; the beauty 
of Dress, for example, being altogether relative to the wearer and 
the circuifistonces. 

In the next place, Compo.sito Forms afford wide scope the 
exhibition of Design, Ktness, and Utility. The beauty of Design 
he expounds at great length, and with mdiscriminato application 
to the Useful Arts and to the Fine Arts. Ho dcMScants upon the 
opposing demands for Uniformity and for Variety, the one a sign 
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of Unity of Design, the other a sign of Elegant, or embellished 
Design. Beautiful compositions must include both. By Fiiness, 
is meant the adaptation of means to Ends, also a source of beauty. 
He explains Proportion purely by reference to Fitness, and dis- 
cusses the Orders of Architecture under this view. The beauty 
of architectural proportions is (1) the expi?ession of Fitness of 
Support, (2) the expression of Fitness to the Character of the 

S ' nent, and (3) the Fitness for the particul^-r purpg^e of the 
ng. Utility also contributes to beauty, as in a clock or 
watch ; this is our satisfaction at the attainment of valuable ends. 

He then considers the Sublimity and Beauty of M oUoti^ whic^^ 
he resolves into the expression of Power. Great power, able to 
overcome obstacles, is sublime ; gentle, luodevate, ^ diminutive 
power inspires Tenderness, or Affection, Rapid xiiotion, as indi- 
cating great power, is sublime ; slow motion, by indicating’ gentle 
power, is beautiful. Motion in a Straight Liine, if rapid, is sub- 
lime ; if slow, beautiful. Motion in an Aiigular Line, expresses 
obstruction and imperfect power, and, considered in itself, is iin- 
pleasing, although in the case of Lightning, the iiiy)rossiveness 
of the phenomenon redeems it. Motion in Oui’ves is expressive 
of Ease, of Freedom, of Playfulness, and is beautiful. 

The Beauty of the Human Countenance and Fonn is discussed 
at length. As regards the Cmmtenance, the first point is Colour 
or Complexion. On general grounds,^ whiteness expresses Punty, 
IHneness, Gaiety ; the dark comx>lcxion, Mcilaucholy, Glooiu. or 
Sadness. Clear and uniform colours suggest 1 erfection and Con- 
sistency: mixed and mottled complexions, Coiifusiion and Tinper- 
perfection. A bright Eye is significant of Happmess ; a dim and 
turbid eye, of Melancholy. Colour has also an efficacy as suggest- 
ing Health or Disease ; and a farther cflicacy in exi)r(>,ssmg Dis- 
positions of Mind; dark complexions Ixmig cmmcctod vvith 
Strength ; fair complexions with Cheerfulness anchDoiicacy. The 
variable colours, or the '^lianges of complexion are sriil more 
decisively connected with states of mind ; the blush of Modesty, 
the fflow^of Indignation, and so on. That there is no mtrmsic 
newer in colour seems to be shown by our being at one time 
pleased, and another time di^leased with the same colour, as with 
the blush of modesty and the blush of guilt. 

A like reasoning applied to the Forms of the Countenance, or 
the Features points to the conclusion that their beauty (h pmi - 
on tSSessC of character and passion; wo have one set of 
fSms for^he beauty of infancy and youth, another set for matme 
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Expression of Mmd ; or to thw belit|^, d^ior or in* 

dixBOtly, the aignB of those qualities of miM wliioli are fitted, by 
the oonstitution of our nature, to affect us wifli pleaalag or in* 
teresting emotionB/ 

* Jbffrby, in the article * Beauty,’ in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, adopts substailtially tho theory of Alison, fie states the 
theory thus : — ‘ Our sense of beauty depends entirely on our pre- 
vious ex|^9rien<jo of simpler pkiasur<»8 or emotions, and consists in 
the suyyi^sfion of agrettable or intenisting sensations with which we 
had formerly l)een made familiar by the direct and intelligible 
agency of our c<uiimon .seiisibiliti(‘s ; and that vast variety of 
objects, to wiiicli give th(‘ common name of beautiful, become 
entitliHl to that np{u‘lhtti<^n, merely bo<*ause they all possess the 
jRover of recalling or reflecting those sensations of which they 
havt‘ Imm ii the liccompHniments. or with which they have Iwxfn 
assoeiaU il in our imagination by any other more casual bond of 
eonnoxioii.’ He tak^^s excej»tioiK however, to Alison’s statement 
that the existence of a 'voitueHed irniu r>r of idoas, is an 

essential part of th(‘ pen^eptiuii of beauty ; remarking that the 
efiPect of a beautiful object may be instantaneous and immediate, 
and that a trairi of idejis of emotion may accompany the percep- 
tion of ugliness. 

In answer to tho question — What are the primary affections by 
whose suggestion we exporiemeo the feeling of beauty ? — Jeffrey 
answers, all i>leasing sensations and emotions whatsoever, and 
many that are, in their finst inoidence, i)ainful. Every feeling 
agreeable to experience, to recall, or to witness, may become the 
source of beauty in any external tiling that reminds us of that 
feeling. 

It follows that w(‘ iKJver can be intmded in anything but the 
fortunes of sentient beings ; that every present emotion must refc^r 
back to some past b eliiig of some mind. W^e may be actuate<i in 
the first instance by a pure organic stimulus ; the pleasure at that 
stage is not beauty, it becomcjs so only by recollection, or mental 
reproduction. 

The author gives a variety of examples of his doctrine. 
Female beauty is exj)laineil by beifig the signs of two sets of 
qualities ; the first, youth and health : the second, innocence, 
gmety, sensibility, intelligence, delicacy or vivacity. A common 
S^glish landscape is beautiful through the picture of human hap- 
piness presented to the imagination by a variety of siMS. A 
Highland scone of wild and rugged grandeur has for its leading 
impressions, romantic seclusion, and primeval simplicity; the 
sense of the Mighty Power that jpiled up tho clifi^ and rent tho 
luouniains^ the many incidents ox the life of former inhabitants ; 
and the contrast of perishable humanity with enduring nature. 
The iMuty of Spring is the renovation of Hfo and joy to all ani- 
mated bein^. 

After awudng, in support pf the theory, examples of the 
arbitrary beauties of natural tasti^ and fashions, he follows Alison 
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tlie izifltience of similarity or analogy in giving 
interest to objeota ; which explains much of the interest of Poetry. 
He then notices the objection that, if beauty be only a reflexion^ 
of love, we should confoimd the two feelings under one name, 
and answers first, that beauty really does affect us in a manner 
not very d^erent from love ; secondly, the fact of being reflected^ 
and not primitive, gives a character to the feelings in question ; 
and thirdly, there is always present a real and direct jierception, 
impaiting a liveliness to the emotion of beauty. , 

J effrey argues strongly against Payne Knight’s doctrine of the 
intrinsic beauty of colours. Kven as regards the harmony and 
composition of colours, so much insisted on by artists and con- 
noissems, he suspects no little pedantry and jai gon ; the laws of 
colouring will have their effect only with trained judges of the 
arty and through the force of associations. Ajjart from associa- 
tion. he will not admit that any distribution of tints or of light 
or shade bears a part in the effect of picture. He has the same 
utter scepticism as to the intrinsic pleasure of sounds, or the mere 
musical arrangement of sounds. 

As inferences from the theory^ J offrey specifies the substantial 
identity of the Sublime, the Bt;autiful and the Picturesque ; and 
also the essentially relative nature of Taste. For a man himself, 
there is no taste that is cither bad or false ; the only difference is 
between much and little. The following sentence is a clue to the 
author’s own individuality : — ‘ Some who have cold affections, 
sluggish imaginations, and no habits of observation, can with 
difiiculty discern beauty in anything ; while others, who are full 
of kindness and sensibility, and who have been accustomed to 
attend to all the objects around them, feel it almost in every- 
thing.’ 

Dugald Stewart has devoted to the discussion of Ber. uty a 
series of Essays, making a large part of a volumd, entitle<l Fliilo- 
sophical Essay 8 y published in 1810. He agrees with the greater 
part of Alison’s views on the influence of association in deter- 
mining the beauty of Colour, Form, and Motion, but maintains, 
against Alison, a primitive organic pleasure of colour. As to the 
curve line, or line of beauty tccording to Hogarth, he admits only 
‘ that this line seems, from an examination of many of Nature's 
most pleasing productions, to be one of her most favourite forms,’ 
He gives examples of Order, Fitness, Utility, Symmetry, &c,. 
constituting beauty. He discusses at length the Pictui’esque, in 
criticising the theory of Price. With reference to the view that 
would restrict beauty to mind, and make it exclusively ft mental 
reflexion from primitive effects of matter, he repeats his claim for 
the intrinsic beauty of objects of sight: the visible object, if not 
the physical cause, is the occasion of the pleasure ; and it is on the 
eye alone that the organic impression is made. He strongly re- 
pudiates any idea or essence of Beauty, any one fact pervading all 
things called beantiful, as savouring of fie exploded theory of 
general Ideas. 
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Stewart’s theo^ of tlie StTBMME principally takes account of 
the element of Height, the efficacy of which he traces to a con- 
tinued exercise of actual power to counteract gravity. To this ho 
adds the associations of Height with the rising and sotting of the 
heavenly bodies, and also with the position assigned by all nations 
to their Divinities. He 8up2)oses that the idea of the Terrible may 
add to the subliniity, and 82>caks of the ^ silent and pleasing awe’ 
experienqjfd in ,a Gothic cathedral. The sublimity of Horizontal 
Extent arises entirely from the association between a commanding 
prospect and an elevated position ; extent of view being, in fact, 
a measure of heiglit. The sublime of Depth is increased by the 
awfulness of the situation. The celestial vault owes its sublimity 
to the id(^a of architectural siix>port (‘this majestical roof’), 
enhanced by the amjditude of s2>ace and the sidorc?al contents. 
The Ocean combines uiifathoinablo depth w^ith sympathetic dread, 
and the power of its weaves and waters ; there Ij^diig numerous 
superadded associ a t i oiis. 

Mr. ItusKlN, in his Painters, vol. ii., has discussed the 

principles of Beauty. He i>uts forward as the loading attributes 
of what he calls Typical Beauty (ox)posed to Vital Bofiuty), 
Infinity, Unity, He]M)se, Symmetiy, 1 ‘urity, Moderation. There 
arc suxK;radded, in Xital Beauty, till the considerations relative 
to function, or the ada2)tation to ends. The author raises Art to 
a land of religion ; every one of these attributes is connected with 
the Deity: Infinity, tlu' Ty2>e of Divine Iheoui2)re]uMisibiliiy ; 
Dnity, the Ty 2 >e of the Divine C mi2>relu‘nsiveness ; Ki‘jx>se, tlx* 
Typo of Divine 'Poniianeiic(‘ : Byminotrj', the l'yx>e of Divine Jus- 
tice; Purity, the Ty2>e of Divine Energy; Moderation, the T}^)e 
of Governnujnt by Ltiw. It is indetaclx.d and incidental ol^serva- 
tions, rather than in the syst<*matic- exxK>sition, that Mr. Iluskin 
adveHs to the ultimate analysis of Biiauty. He defends tb(j 
testhetic character of the two senses— Sight and Hearing — on the 
grounds of their }x*rmanence and .Si lf-sutiiciency ; and as regards 
the pleasures of ^^ight, he takes notice of theii’ unselfishness, to 
which he adds j)urity and s2»irit.ualjty. He contcvsts Alison’s 
theory, without being aware that many of his own explanations 
coincide with that theory. His adew of association is that it 
operates more in adding force to Ccuisciencje, than in the sense of 
l>^uty. He con tends fur the intrinsic and even exclusive beauty 
of curvature in Form ; and holds that the value of straight lines 
is to bring out the beauty of curves by contrast. Tim curve is a 
type of infinity. Something analogous belongs to the gradation 
of shades and colours, which gi’mhition is their infinity. 

The general tendency of Mr. Buskin’s 
towards a severe asceticism, a kind of mf>ral code, for which his 
only conceivable justification is the tendency of Ait to cultivate 
pleamixes free from the taint of rivalry and selfishness. To make 
this object perfect, no work of Art should ever in«x>ire even ideal 
longings for sensual or other monopolist pleasures ; an elevation 
both impossible and futile. Whore to draw the line between the 
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intOTdsting and the elevated, in the above meaning-, must be a 
matter of opmion. 

' THE LUDICROUS. 

1. The Ludicrous is connected with Laughter. 

The outburst, termed Laughter, has many causes. ITot 
to dwell upon purely physical influences, — as col^ tickling, 
4iysteria, — the exuberance of mere animal spirits effioses this 
among other violent manifestations, from which we may con- 
clude that it is an expression of agreeable feeling. Any groat 
and sudden accession of pleasure, in the vehemence of tho 
stimulation, chooses laughter as one outlet; the great in- 
tensity of the nervous wave is marked by respiratory con- 
vulsions, which are supposed (by Spencer) to check the 
ingress of oxygen, and thus moderate the excitement. The 
outburst of Liberty in a young fresh nature, after a time of 
restraint, manifests itself in w’ild uproarious mirth and glee. 
The emotion of Power, suddenly gratitied, has a special ten- 
dency to induce laughter. 

2. The most commonly assigned cause of the Ludicrous 
is Incongruity ; but all incongruities are not ludicrous. 

Inequality of means to ends, discord, disproportion, false- 
hood, are incongruous, but not necessarily ludicrous. ^ti 
idiot ruling a nation is highly' incongruous, but not laughable. 
The incongruity that leads to laugliter is a peculiar sort, 
marked by a quality that deserves to be accounted the generic 
fact, and not a mere qualification of another fact, 

3. The occasion of the Ludicrous is the Degradation of 
some person or interest possessing dignity, in circum- 
stances that excita no other strong emotion. 

When any one suddenly tumbles into the mud, the spec- 
tator is disposed to laugh, unless tlic misery of the situation 
causes pity instead. Should tho victim, by pretentious attire, 
or pomposity of manner, or from any other reason, inspire 
contempt or dislike, the laughter is uncontrolled. Putting 
one into a fright, or into a rage (if not dangerous), giving 
annoyance by an ill snfell, attaching filth in auj way, are 
common, modes of laughable degradation. An intoxicated man 
is ludicrous, if he does not excite pity, or disapprobation. 

In the Dunciad, a ludicrous effect is aimed at by de- 
scribing the flagellation of the criminals in Bridewell as 
happening after morning service at chapel. To most minds, 
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the ludicrousness of the conjnnetioii would bo ovorbomo by 
another sentiment. 

Amid the various theories of liaughter; this pervading is 
more or less recognized. According to Aristotle,^ Comedy is an 
illustration of worthless characters, not, indeed, in reference to 
every vice, but to what is vn an ; the laughable has to do with 
what is deformed or mean ; it must be a deformity or nieannt^ss 
not painful or destructive (so as to produce juty, fear,r anger, oiw 
other strong feelings), lie would have been iiearcir the mark if 
he had exxjrossed it as causing something to ax)pear mean that was 
formerly dignified ; for to depict what is already under a settled 
estimate of meanness, has little power to raise a laugh : it can 
merely be an oecr;Lsion of reflecting our own dignity by compari- 
son. Some of Quintilian's exj^ressions are more happy. ‘ A say- 
ing that aiusos laiighter is gentTally based on false rc^oning 
(some x>lay uj^oii words) ; has always something low in it ; is often 
j>urj) 0 .sely sunk into buffoonery; is m ver honourahh to the suhj&i of 
it." * licsemblanees give gr^fat scoi>e for jests, and, especially, re- 
semblance to sometbing jumnn' or of less coHsidcrationJ Campbell 
{Fhilosojjhy of Rhetoric), in reply to Hobbes, has mamtaiued that 
laughter is associated wdtli the percef>tion of oddity, and not 
necessarily with degradation or coti( emi)t . He j^roduces instances 
of the laughable, and challenges any one to find anything con- 
temi)tuous in them. ‘ Many,’ he says, ‘ have laughed at the 
queemess of the comparison in these lines, — 

“ For^hyme tlie rudder itiof vtrKt:», 

* With M’hich, like ships, they steer their courses. ** 

who never dream’ t that there was ttny person or party, practice 
or opinion, derided in them.’ Now, on the contrary, there is 
an obvious degradation of the j>oetic art ; instead of working 
under the mysterious and lofty inspiration of the Mu8e,^the poet 
is m^e to comx^osc by means of a vulgar mechanical process* 

In the theory of Hobbes, ‘ Laughter is a sudden glory arising 
from sudden coiicei>tion of some emiiicncy in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.’ 
In other words, it is on expression tf the pleiisurable feeling of 
tniperior power. Now, there are many cases where this will 
afford a comx)lete cxi)lanation, as in the laugh of victory, ridicule, 
dearision, or contempt, against persons that we ourselves have 
humiliated. But we can also laugh symx>atheticaUy) or where 
the act of degrading redounds to the glory .of some one else, as in 
the enjoyment of comic literature generally, where we have no 
part in causing the humiliation that^we laugh at. Moreover, 
laughter edn be excited against classes, parties, systems, opinions, 
institutions, and even inanimate things that by persomfleation 
have contr^ted associations of dignity ; of which last, the couplet 
of Hudibras upon sunrise, is a st^dLent example. And, farther, 
the deSx^Mpn of , Hobbes is still more unsuitable to Humoiu*, 
is ^teted something genial and loving, and as far re* 
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moved as may be, from self-glorification and proud exultation at 
otner men s discomfiture. Not, bow ever, tbat there is not oven 
in the most genial humour, an element of degradation, but that 
the indignity is disguised, and, as it were, oiled, by some kindly 
infusion, such as would not consist with the immitigated glee of 
triumphant superiority. . 

Kant makes the ridiculous to arise Irom the sudden col- 
lapse of a long-raised and highly- wrought e?CpectStion. He 
should have added, supposing the pei*son not affected with 
painful disappointment, anger, fear, or some other intense 
emotion. 

4. The pleasure of degrading something dignified may 
be referred (1) to the sentiment of Power, direct or sym- 
pathetic, or (2) to the release from a state of Constraint. 

In the deepest analysis, the two facts are the same ; there 
is in both, a joyful elation of rebound or relief from a state of 
*comparative depression or inferiority. In such cases as have 
been described, the more obvious reference is to the sentiment 
of Power or superiority. In another class of cases, we may 
best describe the result as a release from Constraint. 

Under this last view, the Comic is a reaction from the 
Seriona. The dignified, solemn, and stately attributes' of 
things require a certain portion of rigid constraint ; and if wo 
are suddenly relieved from this position, the rebound of 
hilarity ensues, as with children set free from school. The 
Serious in life is made up of labour, difficulty, hardsliip and 
all the necessities of our position, giving rise to the severe and 
constraining institutions of government, law, ftiorality, jduca- 
tion, religion. Whatever strikes awe or terror into m 0 n\H 
minds is serious ; whatever prostrates, even for a moment, 
an awe-striking personage, is a delightful relief. A degrading 
conjunction may have th# effect, as when Lucian vulgarizes 
the gods by mean employment. But then we must bavc 
ceased to entertain a genuine homage for the dignities thus 
prostrated ; or we must be willing to forego for a moment 
our sentiment of regard. The Comic is fed by false or faded 
dignities ; by affectation and hypocrisy ; by unmeaning and 
hollow pomp. Carlyle's Teufelsdrockh was convulsed with 
laughter once in his life, and the occasion was Richter's sug- 
gesting a oasi^irou king. 

The Moral Sense is discussed under Ethics, Part I. 
Ohap. nL 



BOOK IV. 

THE WILL. 


CHAPTEli I. 

PEIMITIVE ELEMENTS OP VOLITION. 

1. The Primitive Elements of the Will have been 
stated to be (1) tlve Spontaneity of Movement, and (2) 
the link between Action and Feeling, grounded ia Self- 

t conservation. ‘ In the maturing or growth of the Will, 
there is an extemsive series of Acquisitions, under the 
law of Eeteutiveness or Contiguity. 

THE SPONTANEITY OF MOVEMENT. 

2. Spontaneity expresses the fact that the active organa 
may pass into movement, apart from tlie stimulus of Sen- 
sation. 

This doctrine has been already explained, and supported 
by a series of proofs (p. 14). The impulse is not stimulation, 
but a certain condition of the nervous centres and the muscles, 
connected with natural vigour, nourishment, and rest The 
exuberant movements of young and active animals are refer- 
able to natural spontaneity, mther than to the excitement of 
sensatimn , The movements of delirium and disease Imve no 
dependence whatever on sensation, but on the morbid con- 
gestion of the nerve centres. In the example of pwriurition, 
the iA prepared by the growth of mnsonlar fibres, 

which, on KMMming their maturity, contract of t^ir om 
accord, and expel the foetus tbere is no special stimulatiou 
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at the moment of birth, but merely the ripening of the 
active mechanism. 


3. The muscles are distinguished into local groups, or 
Kegions, 

It is convenient to study the operrition of spontaneity in 
the separate groups of muscles. ^ ^ 

* The Locomotive Apparatus is in every animal the largest 
muscular department. In vertebrate animals, this involves 
the limbs, with their numerous muscles, and the trunk of the 
body, which chimes in with the movements of the extremities. 
When the central vigour of the system is copious, it overflows 
in movements of locomotion ; the infant can throw out its 
legs and arms, and swing the trunk and head. 

An important group is connected with the movements of 
the Mouth and Jaw. The Tongue is distinguished for 
flexibility and for independence, and wo may consider its 
muscles as forming a group. The muscles of the Larynx, or 
voice, are also grouped. V ocal spontaneity is a well-marked 
fact ; there being numerous occasions when vocal outbursts 
have no other cause but the exuberant vigour. Other groups 
are found in the Abdomen and Perinoeum. 


4. It is necessary for the commencement of voluntary 
power, that the organs to be commanded separately, should 
he capable of Isolation from the outset. 


The grouping of the muscles is shown by the parts being 
moved in company, as when the fingers are simultaneously 
closed or extended. It is necessary, however, that this group- 
ing should not be rigid or absolute, otherwise no separate 
movement could ever be acquired. Through distinctness of 
nervous connexions, there must be a possibility of spontaneous 
impulses affecting one without the others. A remarkable 
instance of primitive isolation, such as to prepare the way 
voluntary command, is seen of the forefinger; the child, irom 
the first, moves it apart, while the three others go together. 
The isolation of the thumb is less than of the foretoger, and 
trreater than of the other fingers. There is very little isolation 
of the toes ; yet their grouping is not insepara,ble, g.s we may 
see from the mstances of acquired power to write 
other operations by the feet. The limbs g*-°2"l!ed in 
locomotive rhythm ; but they are also ^ g^a “ 

senaration. The upper limbs, or arms, m man, have ascertain 
tendency to common action, together with tendenmes to m i- 
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vidnal action. The two sides of the face are moved together 
in a very powerful conjunction, yet not without occasional 
spontaneous separation, so as to give a starting point for volun- 
tary separation. The chief example of indissoluble union is 
the two eyes. Also, there is a tendency in the different parts 
of the face to go together in characteristic expressions — eye- 
brows, mouth, nose — but not without that occasional isolation 
through which w’e can acquire a separate control of each part. 

That spontaneous impulses should be directed, in occasional ' 
isolation, upon all these various organs, separately controlled 
in the maturity of the will, is thus the' first step in our volun- 
tary education. Tlio spontaneity of the moving system, at the 
outset, is various and apparently capricious ; at one time, it 
overtakes a large number of muscles, at other times, a smaller 
number ; it does not always unite in the same combinations : 
and out of this voi-iety, we can snatch the beginnings of 
isolated control. 

In parts where there are no spontaneous raovements at 
the beginning, there can never arise voluntary movementB.^ 
Such is the case with the two cars, which are rarely com- 
manded by ii liman beings. In them the failure to acquire 
voluntary control must bo ascribed to the immobility of the 
parts, and not merely to the absence of isolating spontaneity, 

5. It is reliuisite to show iu what way tlie spontaneous 
discharges may vary in degree, through the wide compass 
attained by our voluntary energies. 

Our command of the voluntary organs involves a groat 
range of gradation, rising to a violent sudden blow, almost 
like an explosion. In order to account for these violent 
exertions, by tho hypothesis of spontaneity converted into 
will, wo have to show that there may be corresponding 
energy in the spontaneous discharges. 

(1) The Natural vigour of the system, nurtured and pent 
up, leads to outbursts of very considerable energy. We see 
this in the daily experience of robust children and youth. The 
explosiveness of the boy or girl relieved from constraint is of 
the kind suited to any violent effort. To leap ditches, to 
throw down barriers, and displace heavy bodies, are what the 
system, id its mere spontaneity, is adequate to achieve. 

(2) The vigour may be greatly increased Excitement ; 
that is, an tmusual flow of blood to the active or^ns, through 
what are termed Stimulants. We usually give this name to 
drugs, such as alcohol, but the most usual and the readiest 
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stimulation is mere exercis&, and especially rapid movements 
continued for a little time. The exertion of any part deter- 
mines an increased flow of blood to that part, at the expense 
of other organs; a quick run makes the^ circulation course 
to the muscles, away from the stomach. brci,in, and other parts. 
When the accumulation of blood is at its maximum, there is 
a«corresponding energy of the movements. • ^ 

(3) Stimulation may arise through mental causes, as 
pleasure and pain : it being understood that these are not 
abstractions, but embodiments. According to the law of 
Self- conservation, an access of pleasure is an iiccess of vital 
power, shown in some of the forms of increased activity, 
muscular movement being one of the most usual. An acute 
and sudden thrill of pleasure, — as in the overthrow of a rival, 
the conquering of a difliculty, the view of an imposing spec- 
tacle, — is physically accompanied with elation of body ; the 
robust frame dances with joy. Tlie pi'ofuse expenditure at 
that moment is equal to the requirements of a great occasion. 
He that has overcome one barrier, in the flush of success, is 
stronger for the next. 

The pleasure of exercise, to a fresh and vigorous system, 
supplies a new stimulus. 

' (4) Although, by the law of Conservation, pain is accom- 

panied by a lowering of energy, yet in the exceptional form 
of the acute and pungent smart, not crushing or severe, a 
painful application may increase the active energies for a 
time. The nervous currents awakened by a pungent stimulus, 
as the smart of a whip, find no adequate vent except in mus- 
cular activity, and to that they tend. 

It is well known that Opposition may act as an efficacious 
stimulant. An invincible resistance indeed both stopS' pro- 
gress, and suspends the motive to proceed ; but a small con- 
querable opposition provokes a reaction, with augmentation of 
power. The efiect is a complex one. Part of it is due to tho 
stimulus of the shock of obstruction, which operates like aii 
acute smart ; and part to the flush consequent on a successful 
struggle. The feelings connected with our desires, aiid the 
em^ons of pride, humiliation, and anger, complci^ the in- 
fluence of the situation. ^ * Tlf 

These various circumstances are adduced as a sumcienii 
of the flexibility and compass of onr spontaneity, 
rise of one or other of these various stimulations pro - 1 
^ces, in the first instance, «n outburst of active enor^ ; ana ,, 
the associations constituting the mature wifi, there are 
• 21 
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formed links pf connexion between strong exertions and the 
^ occasions for them. The young horse needs the spur and 
whip to prepai’o him for a leap ; after a time, the sight of the 
ban’ier or the ditclj is enough to evoke the additional impetus. 
One of the aptitudes most signally absent in infancy is the 
power of increasing the eflbrts so as to overcome a didiculty. 

It sfiould be remarked that although, in our mature vo^- 
tion, we can, omdomaud, originate a very rapid movement, as 
in preventing a breakage, wcj cannot* suddenly exert a very 
great momentum, as in striking a heavy blow. A little time 
must be allowed to *vvcrt’k up the system to a higher pitch of 
activity. [Mere association cannot command, ^ in a moment, a 
massive expenditure ; wo must resort to the stimulants 
of active power, and cliic ily to the exciting agency of a con- 
tinuing effort, as in making a run before jumping a high bar. 
Combatants strike their heaviest blows after the fight has 
lasted for some time, 

LINK OF FEELINO AND ACTION, 

6. As Spontaneity i.s not necessarily preceded by 
Feeling, there must be soim^ medium for uniting it with 
our feelings. TluMXMpiisite Link is believed to be given 
under the Law' of Self- conservation. 

, The doctrine connecting })Iea8ure with increased, and pain 
{with diminished, vitality, gives a shirting point for the union 
of action and feeling. A state of pleasure, by its connexion 
with increased vitality in general, involves increased muscular 
activity in particular. A shock of pain in lowering the col- 
lective forces of the system, saps the individual force of mus- 
cular movement. 

7. From the one mental rodt, named Self-conservation, 
there grow two branches, which diverge widely, and yet 
oecasioually come together. The first branch includes the 
proper manifestations or Exj;>res8ioa of Emptiou, 

The Emotional manifestations have been already described 
aa consisting in part of movements of all dejg^rees of force or 
intensity; thus affording at least one connexion between feel- 
ing ana action. Under pleasure, we put forth a variety of 
gesticulations ; and under pain, we coliapso into a more or 
less passive condition (the exceptionid operation of acute pain 
being left out of account). But these effects of movement, 
at&oogh distinct from spontaneity, are not of a kindred with 
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, volition. The movements of expression under pleasure 
appear to be selected according to a law pointed out by Mr. 
: Herbert Spencer, namely, the natural priority of muscles small 
in calibre and often exercised, as in the expression ol* the face, 
the breathing, the voice, &c. ; whereas the movements selected 
in volition are such as promote pleasure or abate j)ain.^ 

«It is a proper question to consider whether these emotional 
movements are not of themselves sufficient to account for the 
; beginning of volition, without our having recourse to Spontaneity, 
or action unpreceded by any fooling. The answer is, first that 
spontaneous movements being established as a fact, are already in 
the field for the purpose. Secondly, in them, and not in the 
emotional movements, do we most readily obtain the isolated 
promptings that are desiderated in the growth of the will. The 
emotional wave almost invariably affects a Avhole group of move- 
ments. Still, it is posvsible that these movements of emotion may 
occasionally come into the service. 


8. The second branch or outgoing of Self-conservation 
is more directly suited for the growth of Volition. Move- 
ments being supposed already begun by Spontaneity (or 
in other ways), and to concur with pleasure ; the effect ot 
the pleasure, on its physical side, is to raise the whole 
vital energy, these movements included. 

It is necessary to show that this (with the obverse) is ii 
law of the constitution, operating all through life, as well as 
at the commencement of the education of the Will. 

It is known that any tasted delight urges us, by imr^e- 
diate sUmulus, to continue the movements that have procured 
it Moving from the cold towards an agreeable warmth, our 
piice is quickened as of its own accord. Wo do 
^d formally resolve to go on : we are at once laid bold of by 
what seems^a primordial linktf our mental system, and move 
to the increasing pleasure. The act of eating is anot it 
example. The relish of the food, by an immediate respon^^. 
adds enevsj to mastication. Animals and children, who have 
departed from the primary cast of nature, 
exhibit the augmented activity following on a tasted 

An apparent exception to the law occurs m the sqdative 

effe^ oTsome pleasures, chiefly such as are 

idOTO in activity alraady began, and 

5)to sleep. But in such cases, the law ® ^ activity 

Inot suspended. The warmth really singled 

‘ “ to its own fruition, as soon as that ac y 
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out and connected with the pleasure ; which activity consists 
in maintaining a rigid and quiescent attitude* The occupant 
of a position of comfort-eUilo snugness may seem to bo quies- 
cent and passive;* let any one, however, attempt to dispossess 
him, and he will put forth energy in resisUince, Still, the 
fact njpst bo admitted that the viduminons pleasures are 
quieting and serene ; they do not provoke unboundiHl Do^inj 
and ]mrsait, like the more aeuto enjoyments, but nithor lull 
to indoIeiH'e. And tlio t>xplnnati<>n appears tA> l)e, that the 
physical state eorresporuiing to them, is inimicitl to vehement, 
intense, or concentrated activity. 

Another except inn to t he rousing eflScacy of pleasure is 
the exhanstion of tlie stnm^th. All voluntary pursuit sup- 
jKtses A certain freshness of the atdive organs, as a concurring 
requisite, hi the extr»Maity of faitiguo, the most acute plea- 
sun will fail as a mciive. 

The obvers<‘ po-^itiuu is equally well «op[>ort*Hl by oar ex 
}>erionco. Allowing for the oxceptioit of the smart, th#? 

ordinary elfect, or (vdlatcral coniHn|nenco of pain, is o^^ssation 
of energy. If ainy present movement is bringing us pain, 
there is a Koir-acting rtMiiissitm or susp^msion of the damaging 
career. The mastication is am? h d, in the full sway of its 
power, by a bitter morsel turning up. The moiitt effo^^tual 
care of over-xicliun is the inflicting of pain, 

lienee, wherun cr tijo ce>s4itioii of a movement at work is 
the remedy for pain, the evil cares itself by the gtmeml ten- 
dency ofHclf-c onserv.iti^ai. The |Hdnl is to explain how pain, 
|in opposiiifui to it.s fiatfjrt*, initiates and maintama a Htmniious 
jactivity for f»nx‘uring its abolition. In thiin caae, the opi^rat- 
ing element may b? slsowii to bfi^ not the pain, but thi* r^slirf 
froju pain. When in a stato of suffering, there oceura a 
moment of rcmiiision, that ret8i««ion ha« ^1 the elating and 
quickening eflV^t <d“ ph?i4sure ; as rt>gard« the aguucy of ibe 
will, pleiwiure and the remission of yiain aro tJio utame thing, 
i Belief in fact or tti pn^sj^te^*!, b the rtm! etimutaul to labour for 
f vauqaishiog pain and misery. 

It iaan undoubuxl fm t, that in adepreaned toue of mind, 
with jjo hopo or prospect of relief, we are tndiipoeed to active 
meaaurea of an^ sort. Thin repn7«ieniii the proper tendmKgr of 
patu* Th 0 activity begims with aome oouicnouii ameKom^on, 
aud ii mamteiuea and Inereaaed, aa that amelioratjcm in- 
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CHAPTER 1 1. 

» 

GROWTH OF VOLUNTARY POWER.- 

% 0 

1. Tiif: elomcnts of voliyitary powor !>ei!ig asf?umod as 
fl) Spontaneity anti (2; Sdf-<M)n.sen\'ition. wo have 
exemplify the < onnexiun of these into the iiiaturcd will, 
by a process of edueatioa. 

The diMtiDCtive aptitialc of the rnalnro will is to select at 
f>rice the niovenionis nee<*ssjiry to atuun a jiieiisure or relievo 
H* pain, an when we raise to the nostrils a sweet violet, or 
tnove away from somethine^ inalodurou>. There is no such 
power posst^ftHcd by as at birth. 

2. The ]>rocefts of a<‘f|uir»nneat niav be des(Tibed 

j»enenilly as hdlows: — At tie* tlien* ba]>pcu3 a 

ctdnciileuce, purely ueeido*utul, b(^i\vo.*u u j44*asure and a 
nioverueiit (of Si>onianeity iluii inauitaius and incretises 
it; or between a pain and a saovene nt that alleviates or 
removt‘H it ; by the link td' SeiT«'»»nservatiun. the inovenicnt 
bringing pleasure, or removing puin^ is .sustained and 
augmented, SluniM this happen repeatedly, an 
^Wtb Uikes place, tbrnngl\ whieli llu* filing ciiii afb r- 
wards txenniftnd the moviuueut. 

To exemplify this position, we will now review, in order, 
the primitive feelings, and (ho volitions grafted upon them. 

Commeueing with the Muscular Feeliiu:^, w'c may reiruu*k 
u|>oii tile pkwures of Ex^cise* Spobt^usjus niov*enients 
oi^curring in a fresh and vigorous system give pUmaro; and 
with plaa^sure there is an incn ased vitality extending to 
the moveaumti^ which are th©n*by mtstaimni and increased; 
the pleaaare |ia it ^w foediag itself. Out of the primitive 
foixse of eei^^eousorvaiion, we Imve the very efiVet that charae- 
teriaoe the will, namely, movement or action for the attain- 
ment, of pleasure. , 

The pains of Fatigue give the obverse instaiux*. The 
Immediati^ e0bct of pain being abated energy^ the movetnentfi 
will suffer their abaie the abatement and conic to a stand ; 
a remedy for the evil aa effectual as any resolution of the 
mature will 
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These instances do not indicate any progress in onr volun- 
tary education. Lc^t ns next take the pains of Muscular Re- 
straint, or of Spontaneity held in by obstacles, as when an 
animal is hedged into a narrow chamlwr. Various writhings 
are the natural coUsequcn<^» of the eonfmcil energies ; at last 
some one movement takt\H the animal to an o|>euing, (uid it 
bolts Cjf|t witji explosive veheriiencc. When this experience 
is ix'peated several times, an asjrHciation will forniod Vh^- 
tweeu the state (»r constniint ami the definib' movements that 
lead to a release ; so that the proper cour.w shall Ix) taken at 
once, and without the writhiuLTH and uncertain lies attending 
the attempts. As soon as this association is complete, 
we have a st« p in th.i* career of voluntary acquirement. 

Proceeding next to the Son^atiofis proper, we bej:,pn with 
Organic Life. Amon:.: organic aeute pains genemlly, w*e iruiv 
single out the instruefive eas<* of n painbil contact, with a 
hot or a sharp instnunetit. 'fhe remedy i.s to rc-triict the 
member ; and pof^ple are apt to suppost^, crroiuanisly, that we 
do this by instinct. Now. it is true that a painful pinch will 
induce, by a reilex juocess, a convulsive movement of the 
part; while, us a part of tlu* cTnolJ Uial wave, there will Ik; 
a stir over the witoic IkhIv. Put there is no certainly that 
the reflex movement w»iuld P* the o medial one ; it ndglit Ih» 
the very oppcKirc. iSupposireg the litob the reflex 

SiiniuluH would probably fhrriW it cuit ; ami if the sharp 
point lay in tin* way, there might be a much worse injury. 
The process f'f edrn afi »n would U* tins. Some one move- 
ment would W* found to cmcur with climinislitsl paiti ; tlmt 
taovernent would be sustaincii by the genenil elation of ndief ; 
other niov( nicnlH irc'rt asing the pain would lie «iippf«l and 
arrested. A siic^^lc <c\|)f*rn*m‘c this kind would go for little ; 

few rt fx t itinns of tin* suitable ^oincidencx^ would initiate a 
contiguous u-s Kuation, graduaily rij^t tiiiig inUi a full colier- 
ence; and tlu* fuie sij»gie inf>vem«mt of rtdraiHion would be 
chosen on tin; instant the |>uin waa felt. Tliat may appear an 
uncertain and Imnghng way of attaining the power Of ridding 
oursolvcf* of a hot cinder ; and the imm; likely eoursic would 
seem to be the iK>ssevSKioii of an iniftinct under the guino of a 
reflex aqfion. But if we hav<; an tiiKlinct ft>r one elaas of 
paiuit, why have we not the same for others f For example, 
the paitt of cramp in ilie leg, suggests to m no ftfineily. Only 
afWmuuf froitta# niovements, dfam there oe^mr ihe^ one llaH 
aHeviatea the aufffemg. The fair interpretation ii tbalwe 
have too llttlA experience of thia pain to acquire the proper 
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mode of dealing with it ; while the painful conhiots with the 
Nkin are so tiumerous from the beginning of life, that our 
education is forced on and is early completed* 

The Sensations of the Lungs may be referred to. Re- 
spiration is a rtftlex act, under voluntary 9011 trol. The pain- 
ful Hciifiation of most frequent occurrence is that arising from 
deficient or impure air. The primitive etlect of pain is the op- 
of thertnncHiy ; for, instead of (‘ollupsing ildo iiftctivity, 
the lungs must lx? aided by incruaseti lircjithing energy. How 
is this attained in the first instance ? The cuiiy assignable 
tneans is some uocidmital exertion of the reMpirjiti)ry maeclea 
followed by relief, and maintained by the m*w power accruing 
to the general system. The infant is iji all likeliliood ur.equal 
to the effort of forced breathing. This is perhaps one of the 
df'ficiencies of the nnedneated will <d’ ciiildhcK>d, rendering 
life more prt'carious at its earU' stages. 

I'hc ungmented energy from pure alr^ suddenly encoun- 
tered, would directly lead to an augmented respiration. The 
voluntary acejuisition of the eominanri u! the luneN would, in this 
eoix*, he a more appiinua oflshooi fnun the priTnary instinct. 

Kvery sentient creature e*»ntnicts many volitional habits 
in connexion wdtli Warmth and ('iulha^SH. Animals soon 
learn to connect the crouching attitude with increased 
warmth. Other devices falhui upon, as lying dose to- 
gether, and crtK>ping inU> boles and shelters. 1 cannot say 
how* far even tlie intelligtmi quadrupetis u.ssociate rdiof frc>m 
ehiUness with a rpiick run. The lesson is one very much 
opposed to the priiuary effect of the scnsati<‘n, which, *a its 
clmmcter of inaf*8ive pain, damps and depresses*! ho energies. 

The sensations of the Alimentary ('anal are rich in volun-* 
fary asscx!iations. Sucking is said to In* junxdy rtdlex in the 
new-lHjm infant ; swallowing is pt*rforincd by involuntary 
muscles, and is always relex. The ehihl put to the nipple 
coniJiiences to suck by a ndex stimulus of voluntarv muscles; 
the act being one of considerable complication, involving a exv 
operatiem of the mouth (which hm to dose round the nipple), 
the tongue (which applies itaelf to the oj>einhg of the nipple, 
making an air-tight contact), and tiie chest (which performs 
an increaiied inspiraiion, determining the flow of the milk 
when the tongue is pulUd away). Being a conscicSis effect, 
operated muscles all voluntary, it comes immediately under 
the fundamental law we are considering ; the stimulus arising 
from the uourtshmeni heightens the activity, until the point 
of satiety is reachedt when a new and depressing sensibility 
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e«moa into play, and indncos cessation. Two powers^ how- 
ever, are at work ; the nourishment received permanently 
increases the active vigour ; the senwition of satiety has t<» 
counterwork this, hy the temporary depression duo to stom- 
achic fulness. Prcjiahly at first infants glut the sUmiiitch too 
much before the depression arrests their sucking activity, in 
the face of tlio gi nt'ral stimulation brought al>oiit by the 
nourishSfient verv frenueiitly tljey are withdrawn from tVo 
breast before I'easing uf tlifinselves. So far wn have a reflex 
act control ifil }»y i\ic power of self-conservation ; the only 
supposable education is the ;Lriving over at the extreme point 
of satiety. Hut in the lu'xt there is r^snn for volun- 

tary acquirt riionts of a hii^h onler. l'hi!< applying the month 
to tlie breast tuuier the setisuiion of hunger is a Homewhut 
complex arratigciiunn ; it involvnrs an association with the 
sight of the breast and the nipple, as well as with mr»vements 
for approaching it. In f,e*t, we have hen^ a branch of our 
education in perceiving (ii>ta!H*e. or in c<jnnecting visible 
magnitudes w’ilh approaclnng and reeetling movomentsS ; an 
education that dnui»th‘s> cofumences ifi the most interesting 
cases, and extends il-elf gradually >vi>r the whole sphere of 
action. 

In ^lasiieitiorn the r!-. egress of voluntary power may Iwt 
stated to ailv.miage. Tin? j.<»\veHui sensations of relish twid 
taste, concurring wilij it.e spontaneity of the tongue (pfTV 
bably the rr.o^t niovealei’ attd iudejx ndciit mcmlH r of the 
whole sysfern and j/r^r-ipTini^’^ a continuing nir»vcmenf, would 
be the tieginrdng of .a e.uinexien, Hinm ripened, Iwdwisim the 
contact of a ne.‘rsel of b .Hi and the defmitc nrti^ of it 

^to the palate, and trno ing it ab >ut. The infant m tinablc to 
mast ic*at4‘ : a iriors* 1 put into its mouth at tir»t usually 
tumbles out. lint if tie n* Of cur sismtfvneotts movements of 
the bingue, tiioutb, or jaw, g^iviffg birth to a stnmg ndisli, 
ti^se moverneiiis are sustained, and t>c*gin to lie associated 
with tlic sen^^ations ; so that after a time tticro grows up a 
firm connexion. 7'he tavouring clrcumstaticca aru titeao 
the sensation.H are fHovt rful ; and the movtmumts ara itmiark- 
abb for various and isolaU^d spmtiineity : the toifUC UikI 
^6 motttli ant the organs of all others prom* U* detach^ md 
isoleded Aertiona. 

The opemtion of a .sot* r or liittcr tmU* prmmim the mm tram 
tw other iddc. The primary is to tmipoiid the aothm 
of the orgws ; the mere infant am do no moit?. The 
out of m nmumom utorsel is a cumptex and a Jaler aequssitiof}* 
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The voltttitAiy command of the lower extremity of the 
alimentary canal m wanting in infancy, and must be preceded 
by an araficial senaibility in favour of the retention of the 
excreta* 

The pleasurable and painful ficuRatioinf of Smell come into 
rtdationfthin with the inhalation and exhalution of air by the 
nOHtrilK. initiatory coincidence ix not witji flic*#ction of 

lungs alone, but with the cl«*Burc? of tiio mouth also. Such 
eoincidenccK are nc<'t^ss;iri]y rar(% aral ail acquirements that 
pinc-8UpfK)se theiii are tardy. Tlie act of snidinir is probably 
not attained lk?{on.» the thinl or fourth year, ' xid oft^en then 
by iho help of jnstrartion. It would Im* int<*rcs(ing to ascer- 
Uiin the |x?rio«! <^1 this acqairtouent in t}hMh>g. 

The sensations of 'Vourh serving as antectHlenfs in volition 
are numerotw and important. Th<‘ gn*atrr nuyuher, Imwever, 
an* of the class o| inteniiediaTe sensihilities, as in the in- 
dustrial arbs ; siinMdhuig a surface, loi* example. 1 ho two 
gttmi uhimiite seusihiiities of Toiirdi. are tiie pleasure »>f the 
Hofl and warm tT<»nf4ict, atol ih<* pain of peuiiLrent irritation of 
the skin. Both tlMwe are opcruiive us volitional guides and 
atimniif and, in bcfth, eonnexions with do finite uiovenu uts, un- 
fanned at first, arim^ in the course oj' ?-nr ve-luntarv education. 

In the human iiifant, joul iti tlic infancy (*f the lower 
animals, the feeling of tiie warm c.'ma<‘l with the mother is 
unquestionably a gmit power: the tririsitjon from the ab- 
aemx? to the pn‘Sen<*c of tin* state is second only to the 
stimulus of fjourisihrnent ; the ol vital activity t^jornv 

spomihig to it in all likelilnwxh verv^ gnMit. Whatever 
movements tend to bring on or lu igli’ten this stivte, may 
to bo eneouniged by the consequent clarion of tojie. 
Now, the#o wovementx art* part of the hnoniotive gnnip, 
which fipoutaneity brings i^to frispient play : and coincuk nces 
will rtSEndily arise Ix’twwii them and the attained delight of 
cotitaci; tno young quadru{H?d sncwsls by h>conn4iiun tlie 
iuAudt tbruating out ita linilw at first, and af>er%vards by 
ixtoro dimeuH mavement^, as turning in IxhL If then' were 
any one definite moviment that on all oeeasioiis determined 
the tcanaitian from the cold nakeii state to the warm touch, 
a very few ajH>nt;an0<>UH dmiHirrencca with that jnoveincnt 
would cement an eflV^ciual connexion. There is, however, 
scarcely any movement of this kind, siiitablt* to all poshiona. 
One or two tnodea of attarning warmth arc toU'mbly uniform, 
and themfore mm acquired; as bringing Uie hmlM cU>so U> 
tlic body* A tiomewb^ complicated adjustment is needed in 
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most circnmstances, involving the external perception of the 
eye — namely, moving up to the warm body of the mother : 
the young qn^druped leams the lesson in a short time; 
the bird is even more precocious ; while the human infant 
is very backward, *and occupies weeks or months in the 
acquisition. 

The i^ungeijit and painful sensations of Touch include the 
case already touched on, the retraction of any part from th^ 
shock of pain. This remedy being a simple and nearly 
uniform action, of a kind ready to occur in the course of 
spontaneity, we may expect to find it associated with the 
painful feeling at a comparatively early date. So early do 
we find it, that wo are apt to regard it as an instinct. The 
same class of sensations includes the discipline of the whip. 
As an acutely painful feeling, the smart of the whip has two 
conflicting elFects ; it irritates the nerves, causing spasmodic 
movements, and it depresses vital power on the whole. If the 
stimulation of the smart predominates in a vigorous animal, 
the eflect of the whip would be to increase activity in general; 
hence if the animal is running, its speed is quickened. If the 
crushing eflect of the pain predominates, the existing move- 
ments are arrested. Snch are the primitive tendencies of an 
acute smart ; and even in the educated animal, the a})pIication 
of the whip is best understood if in harmony with these. To 
quicken a laggard, the acute prick, not severe, is the n^ost 
directly efiicacious course ; to quiet down a too active or 
prancing steed, a shock amounting to depression of power is 
more useful ; the curb has this kind of efiicacy. To make 
the animal fall into a particular pace, the whip is used with 
the effect of stimulating movements, in the hope that a varia- 
tion may occur, and not merely an increase of degree : if the 
desired movement arise, the torjnent ceases ; the animal 
being supposed to connect mentally the movement with the 
cessation. A certain age must be attained before a horse 
will answer to discipline by changing its movements under 
the whip, and abiding by the one that brings immunity. It 
must have passed several stages beyond the instinctive situa- 
tion to arrive at this point. An interval has elapsed, during 
which thQ animal has learnt consciously to seek an escape 
from pain ; in point of fact to generalize its experiences of 
particular pains and particular movements of relief, and to 
connect any pain with movements and the hope of relief. A 
certain progress, both physical and intellectual, is requisite to 
this consummation. 
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The pleasures and pains of Sound have little peculiarity. 
If a pleasant sound is heard, some movements will be found 
favourable to the effect, others adverse ; the first are likely to 
be sustained, the others arrested. An animal, with the power 
of locomotion, runs away from a painful sound ; the retreat 
being guided by the relief from the pain. A child learns to 
become still under a pleasant sound; there is, a fei!<i increase 
•in the pleasure from the fixed attitude, and a felt diminution 
from restlessness. 

In Sight, we have a remarkable example of sensations 
uniformly influenced by movements. The pleasure of light 
is very strong ; at all events, the attraction of the eye for a 
light IS great. Indeed, tliis is a case where the stimulus given 
to the active members appears to exceed the pleasure of the 
sensation ; the eye is apt to remain fixed on a light even when 
the feeling has passed into pain, being a kind of aberration 
from the proper course of the will. Now, when the infant, 
gazing on a flame, is deprived of the sensation, by the motion 
of the light to one side, being at first unable to follow, for 
want of an established connection between the departing sen- 
sation and the requisite turn of the head, it must wait on ran- 
dom spontaneity for *a lucky hit. Should a chance movement 
of the head tend to recover the flame, that movement will be 
sustained by the power of the stimulation ; tnovements that 
lose the light would not be sustained, but rather arrested. 
And, inasmuch as the same movement always suits the same 
case — the taking of the light to one side, being a definite 
optical effect, and the motion of the head fbr regaining it 
being always uniform — the ground is clear for an early and 
rapid association between the two fixets, the optical experience 
and the muscular movement. The situation is a very general 
one, applying to every kiud of interesting spectacle, and in- 
volving a comprehensive volitional aptitude, the command of 
the visual organs at the instigation of visual pleasures. I 
have supposed the rotation of the head to bo the first attained 
means of recovering objects shifted away from direct vision ; 
but the movements of the eyes themselves will sooner or later 
come into play. It is evident enough, however, from the 
observation of children, that the power of recoveriiig a visible 
thing is not arrived at during the first months. 

This example is instructive in various ways. The con- 
nexion of a pleasurable stimulus with heightened power has 
been hitherto assumed as not restricted to muscular move- 
ment; but as comprising, in undefined proportions, both 
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muscular power and the organic functions. The acute smart, 
in its first or enlivening stage, may be affirmed with certainty 
to increase muscular energy, and to diminish the healthy vital 
functions. Perhaps the pungent stimulus of light is mainly 
expended on muscular augmentation ; which alone is of service 
in the forming of the will. 

ConneF^ted with sight is another case of great interest, the ^ 
adjustment of the eye to changes of distance. The guiding 
sensation in this case is the distinctness of the image ; the 
infant must be aware of the difference between confused and 
clear vision, and must derive pleasure in passing from the one 
to the other. Under any theory of vision, Berkeleian or other, 
some time must elapse ere this difierence be felt ; everything 
at the outset being confused. As soon as the sense of a clear 
image is attained, the child may enter on the course of con- 
necting the spontaneity of the adjusting muscles with the 
agreeable experience ; as in other cases, a confirming associa- 
tion may be expected to follow soon, the movements con- 
cerned being few and uniform. 

The foregoing review of the Sensations comprises several 
of the Appetites — Exercise, Repose, and Hunger. The feelings 
of approaching Sleep are very powerful, but the state is one 
that provides for itself, by pure phy sical sequence, without 
special educatioh. The resistance offered when one is pre- 
vented from going to sleep, or is reluctantly awakened, is not 
a primitive manifestation ; the child only manifests discomfort 
by the appropriate emotional expressions. 

3. The seednd step in the growth of the Will is the 
uniting of iiiovemeiits witli intermediate Ends. 

This supposes that a sensation, in itself indifferent, can 
awaken interest, by being the conrtant antecedent of some 
pleasure. Thus tlic sight of the mother^s breast is indifferent 
as mere visual sensation ; but very soon allies itself in the 
infant mind with the gratification of being fed. This is a case 
of the contiguous transfer of a feeling, and is exemplified in 
all our powerful sensations and feelings. The lower animals 
are excited to their utmost activity by the sight of their food 
or their prey; they are sufficiently intellectual to have a 
recollection of their own feelings, and to have that awakened 
by some associated object. Granting the possession of these 
transferred sensibilities, which make the acquirement of what 
is only a means, as exciting to the activities as the final end, 
tbe process of connecting these with the movements for attain- 
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ing tbem is precisely the same as before. Thus the act of 
lifting a morsel to the mouth is urged in obedience to an inter- 
mediate end, and is urged with a degree of energy propor- 
tioned to the acquired force of that end. The infant is, after 
a time, excited to warm manifestations by the mere approach 
of a spoonful to its mouth. There is an ideal fruition in the 
^ very sight of the spoon coming nearer, with a cojcjesponding 
elation of tone and energy ; and when the young probationer 
is attempting the act for itself, there is a support given to 
successful movements, and a tendency to sink under obvious 
failure. The carrying of a morsel to the mouth is one of those 
definite and uniform movements so favourable to the process 
of volitional growth. It is, nevertheless, comparatively late, 
owing no doubt to the length of time occupied in the pre- 
paratory associations. 

4. Movements that have become allied with definite 
sensations, are thereby brought out, and made ready for 
new alliances. 

Spontaneity is supposed to bo the earliest mode of In'ing- 
ing forward movements to be connected with feelings ; but 
when a number of connexions have been once formed, the 
connected movements are of more frequent occurrence, .and 
are discovered to have new influences ov^er the feelings. 
Locomotion, at first spontaneous, is rapidly allied with the 
animars wants, and, being called out on the corresponding 
occasions, may coincide with new gratifications. Connected, 
in the early stages, with the search for food,vit may be passed 
on to the alliance with shelter, with companionship, with 
. safety, and other agreeables. Introductions are constantly 
made to new connexions, thus overcoming the initial difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary coincidences. 

5. Volition is enlarged, and made general, by various 
acquirements ; and first, the Word of Command. 

Instead of proceeding by detailed or piece-meal associa- 
tions with ends, or with pleasures and pains, the individual 
takes a higher step by forming connexions between all possible 
modes of movement, and a certain series of marl^s or indica- 
tions, throngh which the entire activity of the system may be 
amenable to control. 

The first of these methods is the Word of Command. In 
the discipline and training, both of animals and of human 
beings, names are applied to the different actions, and, even- 
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tually, become the medinm of evoking them. The horse is 
made to hear the word for halting, and at the same time is 
drawn in with the bridle ; in no very great number of repe- 
titions, the word alone suffices to cause the act. So in infants. 
By uttering names m connexion with their various move- 
ments, a means is given of evoking these movements at plea- 
sure. Th% child is told to open its mouth ; at first it does , 
not know what is wished ; some other means must be used 
for bringing on the movement, which movement is then 
coupled in the mind with the name. The primordial urgency 
of pleasure and pain, — the one to promote, the other to arrest 
movement, — is the motive power at the outset ; and a name 
may become suggestive of these urgencies to the recollection, 
rendering them operative in the ideal form. The dog made 
to halt in the chase, by a word, is mentally referred by the 
word to the deterring pain of the whip. Also, in children, 
pain and pleasure, the first associates with actions, can have 
their motive force transferred to language, which is hence- 
forth a distinct power in singling out desired movements. 

6. Another instrumentality for extending volition is 
Imitation, 

Jt has often been alleged, and is perhaps commonly be- 
lieved, that Imitation is instinctive. The fact is otherwise. 
There is no ability to imitate in the new-born infant ; the 
power is a late and slow acquisition, and one especially fa- 
vourable for testing the general theory of the growth of will. 
Imitation (of what is seen) implies a bond of connexion be- 
tween the sight of a movement executed by another person, 
and the impulse to move the same organ in ourselves ; as in 
learning to dance. For vocal imitation, the links are between 
sensations in the ear, and movemerfs of the chest, larynx, 
and mouth. The acquirement of articulate speech may be 
observed to take place thus. Some spontaneous articul^ioii 
is necessary to begin with ; the sound impresses the ear, and 
possibly communicates an agreeable stimulus, the tendency of 
which would be to sustain the vocal exertion. At all events, 
there is the commencement of an association between an arti- 
culating effort or movement, and an effect on the ear. Every 
repetition strengthens the growing bond ; and the progress is 
accelerated when other persons catch up, and continue the 
sound. The attempt may now be made to invert the order, 
to make the articulating exertion arise at the instigation of 
the scond heard. This will not succeed at first ; an associa- 
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tion must be very firm in order to operate in tbe inverted 
order. But on some ch^oe occasion, after repeated urgency, 
the spontaneity comes round, and it being preceded by the 
characteristic sensation, the associating link is strengthened 
according to the imitative order ; and very soon the adhesion 
is complete. This process is gone through with several other 
articulations, and in the meantime, the voice Jbecor^ies more 
ready to burst out at the hearing of articulate sounds, so that 
the trials are multiplied ; the coiTecting power being the felt 
coincidence with the sound proposed for imitation. The 
child told to say will perhaps say na^ ma ; at this period, 
however, it understands the tones of dissatisfaction expressed 
by others, if not aware of the discrepancy between its own 
performance and the model. After a time, it will become 
alive to the success of the coincidence. The primordial stimuli 
of pleasure and pain, are still the agency at work ; spontaneity 
must precede ; association in time completes the connexion ; 
and an entirely new and distinct means is gained for deter- 
mining specific actions. 

The imitation of Pitch, the groundwork of the art of 
singing, goes through the same routine. A note spontaneously 
uttered impresses the ear with its pitch ; and an association 
is commenced between the special tension of the vocal muscles 
and that sensation ; which association goes on* strengthening 
until the sound heard brings on the muscular efiect. How 
rapid and complete this acquirement shall bo, depends on the 
endowment of the ear, and on other circumstances already 
described. 

The imitation of Movements at sight comprises a large 
part of our early voluntary education. The course is still the 
same. Movements, from natural spontaneity, — of the arms, 
bands, fingers,^and other ^risible parts, — must occur and be 
seen ; the active muscular impulses are united with the visible 
or ocular appearances; eventually, the appearances (as 
manifested by others) can evoke the active impulses. ‘ If any 
pleasure attends the feeling of successful coincidence, or if any 
pain is made to go along with the insufficient reproduction of 
the model, there is an appeal to the fundamental fhotives, for 
continuing the successful, and abandoning the unsuccessful 
acts. The child is urged to clap hands ; some movements are 
made, but not the proper ones ; the depression of ill- success 
leads to their cessation. Perhaps no others take their place 
on that occasion ; at another time, a more successful attempt is 
^ade, and the coincidence is agreeable ; the bent is sustained, 
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and an associating lesson given, nnder the stimulus (so favour* 
able to contiguous adhesion) of a burst of the elation of 
success. 

The volitional links, constituted in the acquirements of 
Imitation, are very numerous. They should have to be 
reckoned by hundreds, if not by thousands. A certain 
amount of lujitativeness belongs to animals. The young of 
many species are guided by the old in their early attempts. 
The characteristic of gregariousness follows the imitative 
power ; there could be no community of action without this 
aptitude. 

7. A farther extension of the voluntary acquirements 
leads to the power of Acting upon the Wish to move. 

We can rise up, stretch forth the hand, sound a note, from 
the mere wish to perform these acts, without the considera- 
tion of any ultimate end of pleasure sought or pain avoided. 
Not that such movements occur without some reference to the 
final ends of human action. We do not go through the pro- 
cess called wishing, unless instigated by some motive, that 
is, in the last resort, some pleasure or pain. Moreover, we 
very seldom perform movement merely for the sake of moving ; 
we may show our ability to any one denying it, and then the 
motive is eitlie’r the pleasure of power or the pain of humilia- 
tion — both highly efficacious as springs of action. Most 
usually when we move to a wish, it is the wish to gain some 
end, the action being the means ; as when thirsty, and passing 
a spring of water, we will or wish to perform the movements 
for drinking. 

The link of association formed in order to confer voluntary 
power in this particular form, is the link between our idea of 
the movement and the movement tself ; betv|een the idea of 
raising the hand, and the act of raising it, there being a motive 
or urgency towards some end. The growth of this link is a 
step in^advance of the imitative acquirement, and precisely in 
the same direction ; imitation supposes a connexion between 
a movement and the sight of that movement performed by 
another person, as the drill-master; acting from a wish to move 
is to pei;form the movement on the thought, idea^ or recol- 
lection or the appearance of the movement ; the guiding cir- 
cumstance is the coincidence of the actual movement as seen 
with the ideal picture of it ; when we raise the hand to a cer- 
tain ^ight^ we know that we have conformed to the idea 
given in onr wish. 
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This fiirther acquisition, the following out of imitation, 
involves a large stock of ideal representatioUs of all possible 
movements, gained during our own performance of these move- 
ments, and our seeing others perform them. We have ideas of 
opening and closing the hand, spreading the fingers, grasping 
and letting loose ; of putting the arms in all postures, and 
through varying degrees of rapidity. In acquiring th<5ifie ideas 
we acquire also the links or connexions between them and the 
actual putting forth of the movements themselves ; and but 
for these acquired links, volimtary power in its most familiar 
exercise would be entirely wanting. We have ideas also of the 
motions of our legs and feet ; we form the wish to give a kick, 
and the power to fulfil the wish implies a link of association 
between the idea of the action, as a visible phenomenon, and 
the definite muscular stimuli for bringing the movement to 
pass. K no observation had ever been bestowed on the lower 
extremities, so as to arrive at this piece of education, the wish 
formed would be incompetent to create the act, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of a motive. 

8. Voluntary power is consummated by the association 
of movements with the .idea of the Effect to be produced. 

When we direct onr steps across the street to a certain 
honse, the antecedent in the mind is the idea ot' onr entering 
that house. When we stir the fire, the antecedent is the idea of 
producing the appearance of a blazing mass, together with the 
sensation of warmth. When we carry the hand to the month, it 
is by virtue of a connexion between the movements and the 
idea of satisfying hunger and thirst. In writing, the idea of 
certain things to be expressed is connected directly with the 
required movements of the hand. 

Here we hav^ a still m(55:'e advanced class of associations. 
In accordance with the usual course of our progressive ac- 
quirements, intermediate links disappear, and a bridge is formed 
directly between what were the beginning and the end of a 
chain. The thing that we are bent on doing is what properly 
engages onr attention; success in that is the pleasurable 
motive, failure the painful motive ; exertion is ^continued 
until we sncceed ; and an association is formed betvreen the 
actions producing the end and the end itself. We come to a 
shut door ; the idea in the mind accompanied with the state of 
feeling that makes the motive, — a present want, prospective 
relief, — is the idea of that door open. Instead of thinking 
first of the movement of the hand in the act of opening, and" 
.22 
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proceeding from that to the action itself, we are carried at 
once from the idea of the open door to execute the movement 
of turning the handle. 

The examples recently dwelt on have been chiefly move- 
ments guided by Sight and ideas of sight. It is scarcely 
necessary to do more than allude to the case of Hearing. 
Vocal iraitatiefn is the association of sounds heard with move- 
ments of the organs of voice. Vocalizing to a Wish involves 
a suflicient adhesion between a vocal exertion and the idea 
or recollection of the sound so produced, as when a musician 
pitches a note and commences an air; or when a speaker 
gives utterance to words. These adhesions enter into the 
education of the individual in singing and in speaking, and 
are necessarily very numerous in a cultivated man or woman. 
Lastly, these associations are bridged over, and a link formed 
at once between movements ot the voice and the idea of some 
end to be gained by its instrumentality ; as in raising the 
voice to the shrill point for calling some one distant ; or as 
when, without having in mind the idea of the words ‘ right 
face,’ the oflicer of a company gives the word of command 
merely on the conception of the effect intended. 


CHAPTEK III. 

CONTEOL OF FEELINGS AND THOUGHTS. 

1. As our voluntary action^ consist in putting forth 
muscular ])ower, the control of Feeling and of Thought is 
through the muscles. 

Hitherto we have seen, in the operation of the will, the 
exerting of definite, select, and, it may be, combined move- 
ments for the gaining of ends. We have spoken only of 
muscular intervention in the attainment of our wishes. We 
have not*even entertained as questions, whether the blood can 
circulate more or less rapidly, or the digestion accommodate 
itself, in obedience to pleasure and pain. In an emotional 
wave, there is a participation of organic change. A shock of 
pain deranges the organic functions ; pleasure, by the Law of 
Conservation, is accompanied with organic, no less than with 
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muscular, vigour. So far as concerns the fundamental link 
expressed by this law, there might be an association of 
organic, as well as of muscular, changes with states of plea- 
sure and with states of pain ; and often* to the same good 
purpose : the augmentation of respiratory or of digestive 
vigour would directly heighten pleasure and abajj^ pain. 
Niotwithstanding all which facts, the muscular energies are 
alone selected for those definite associations with states of 
feeling which constitute the will. The power of movement 
stands alone in possessing the flexibility, the isolation, the inde- 
pendence, necessary for entering into the multifarious unions 
above detailed; and when we speak of voluntary control, 
we mean a control of the muscles. An explanation has, 
therefore, to be furnished of the stretching out of this control 
to feeling and to thought, which are phenomena more than 
muscular. 

CONTROL OF THE FEELINGS. 

2. The physical accompaniments of a feeling are (1) 
diffused nerve currents, (2) organic changes, and (3) 
muscular movements. The iiitevventioii of the will being 
restricted to movements, the voluntary control of the 
feelings hinges on the muscular accompaniments. 

Muscular difiusioii being only one of tliree elements, we 
have to learn from experience whether it plays a leading, or 
only a subordinate part. There are various alternative sup- 
positions. The movements may be so essential, that their 
arrest is the cessation of the conscious state.* Or the case 
may be that the other manifestations are checked by the 
refusal of the muscles to concur. Lastly, the movements may 
be requisite to the full play of the feeling, but not to its 
existing in a less degree, or in a modified form. 

Referring to the arbitration of experience, we find such 
facts as these. First, In a compai*atively feeble excitement, 
the outward suppression leads, not immediately, but very 
soon, to the cessation of the feeling. There is at the outset 
a struggle, but the*refusal of the muscular vent seems to be 
the extinction of the other effects. . The feeling does not 
cease at once with the suppression of the movements, \howing 
that it can subsist without these; but the -stoppage of the 
movement being followed soon by the, decay of the feeling, 
we infer that the other accompaniments, and especially the 
nerve currents, are checked and gradually extinguished under 
the muscular arrest. A shock of surprise, for eicample, if not 
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very powerful, can soon be quieted by repressing all the 
movements of expression. It is to be observed, however, 
that this is an emotion peculiarly muscular in its diffusion ; 
the remark being f^r less true of the emotions that strongly 
affect the organic functions, as fear, tenderness, and pains 
generally. 

Secondly, In strong feelings, the muscular repression 
appears not merely to fail, but to augment the consciousness 
of the feeling, as if the nervous currents were intensified by 
resistance. A certain impetus has been given, and must find 
a vent, and, if restrained outwardly, it seems to be more 
violent inwardly. We are familiar with such sayings as the 
mind ‘ preying upon itself,* for want of objective display, the 
need of an outiet to the surcharged emotions, the venting of 
joy, or grief, and the like. 

The analog}’^ of the weaker feelings makes it probable that, 
even with the stronger, muscular resistance would ultimately 
quell the interior currents of the brain, together with the 
mental eycitemont. The difficulty is to find a motive sufficient 
to overcome the stimulus of a strong emotion. It may seem 
better to give way at once than to make an ineffectual resist- 
ance. A burst of anger might be suppressed by a strong 
muscular effort ; but tiie motive must be either powerful in 
itself, or aided by a habit of control. 

Thirdly, There is a certain tendency m the muscular 
expression of a feeling to induce the feeling, through the con- 
nexion established, either naturally or by association, between 
this and the ‘other portions of the physical circles of efiects 
(Sympathy, § 2). This supposes that there is no intense pre- 
occupation of the brain and mind; wc could not force hilarious 
joy upon a depressed system. Besides, it may be our wish 
merely to counterfeit, before otherrs, an emotion that we do 
not wish to feel, as happens more or less with the player on 
the stage. 

3. The voluntary command of the muscles, as attained 
in the manner already described, is adequate to suppress 
their movements under emotion. * 

When the will has reached the summit of general com- 
mand, as indicat^d in the preceding chapter, it is fit for any 
mode of exertion that can be represented to the mind ; the 
mere visible idea of the movement to be effected will single 
out the reality. The mature volition is thus competent to 
whatever efforts may be necessary for directing any of the 
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muscles to move, or for restraining their movement ; all 
which is applicable to the present case. • 

But long prior to this consummation, an education for 
suppressing the feelings, or at least the manifestation of them, 
is usually entered on. It is desired, for example, to cause a 
child to restrain inordinate crying, at an age when few volun* 
tary links have been forged, and when recourse must^be had 
tB the primitive starting point' pf all volition. In the very 
early stages, the absence of definite connexions between the 
pleasurable feeling and the suppression,, and between the 
painful feeling and the indulgence, will lead to a great many 
fruitless attempts, as in all the beginnings of volition. A few 
successful coincidences will go far to fill up the blankness of 
the imion between the motive .impulses and the feelings in 
the special case ; and the progress may then be rapid. The 
remaining difficulty will be the violence of the emotional 
wave, which may go beyond the motive power of available 
pleasure or admissible pain, even although the link of con- 
nexion between these and the definite impulses is sufficiently 
plain. This, however, is the difficulty all through life, in the 
control of the more intense paroxysms of emotion, and has 
nothing to do with the immaturity of the volitional links 
between pleasurable or painful motives and tbo actions sug- 
gested for securing the pleasure and banishing*thc pain. 

The case is precisely analogous to the breaking in of 
colts, or the training of young dogs ; the want of determinate 
connexions gives much trouble in the commencing stages ; 
and as the deficiency is made np, the education proceeds 
apace.- 

COMMAND OF THE THOUGHTS. 

4. It has been already considered (Compound Asso- 
ciation, § 8) in what Vay the will can influence the 
train of thoughts. The effect is due to the control of 
Attention. 

We cannot, by mere will, command one set of ideas to 
arise rather than another, or make up for a feeble bond of 
adhesion ; the forces of* association are independfent of voli- 
tion. But the will can control some of the conditions of 
intellectual recovery : one of which is the directing of the 
attention to one thing present rather than to another. In 
solving a geometrical problem, it is necessary to recall various 
theorems previously learnt ; for that purpose, the attention is 
kept fixed upon the diagrammatic construction representing 
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the problem, and is tnmed away from all other things ; in 
which attitude, the ^ideas suggested by contiguity and by 
similarity, aro geometrical ideas more or less allied to the 
case in hand. 

The case now supposed is an exercise of voluntary atten- 
tion upon the muscles that guide the exercise of vision. The 
turning the eyes upon one part of the field of view, and not 
upon afrotherj is a mode of voluntary control in no respeet 
peculiar. 

5. The command of the Attention passes beyond the 
senses to the ideas or thoughts. Of various objects com- 
ing into recollection, we • can ponder upon one to the 
neglect of the rest. The will has power over muscular 
movements in idea. 

It is a fact, that we can concentrate mental, no loss than 
bodily, attention. When memory brings before us a string of 
facts, we can detain one and let the rest drop out of mind. 
Reviving our knowledge of a place, we arc not obliged to go 
over the whole of it at an equal rate ; we are able, and are 
usually disposed, to dwell upon some features, and thereby to 
stop the current of farther resuscitation. 

In all this, the will seems to transcend the usual limits 
assigned to it, namely, the prompting of the voluntary 
muscles. Indeed, the fact would be wholly anomalous and 
inexplicable, but for the local identity of actual and of ideal 
movements (Contiguity, § 11); and even with that local 
identity, it is only from experience that we could be aware 
that voluntary control could enter the sphere of the ideal. 
When wo are tracing a mountain in recollection, we are, in 
everything but the muscular contractions of the eye or the 
head, repeating the same currents, and re-animating the same 
neiVous tracks, as in the survey of^the actual mountain ; and, 
on the spur of a motive, we detain the mental gaze upon the 
top, the sides, the contour, the vegetation, exactly as in the 
real presence. 

6. This part of voluntary control has its stages of 
growth, like the rest; and entets as an all-important 
element into our intellectual or thinking aptitudes. 

Two courses may be assigned for the acquisition of this 
higher control. It may follow, at some distance, the command 
of the corresponding actual movements ; or it may have to 
pass through an independent route, beginning with spon- 
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taneity, and guided by the influence of pleasure and pain, 
under the Law of Conservation. In all probability, the first 
supposition is tbe correct one. We seem gradually to con- 
tract the power of mental concentration, after having attained 
the command of the senses, — the ability to direct the eye 
wherever we please, or to listen to one sound to the disregard 
of others. Having the full outward command, a cert^p share 
^ides with us, when we pass from realities to i*deas, irom the 
sight of a building to the thought of it. The ability thus 
possessed is doubtless strengthened by exercise in the special 
domain of the ideal ; a wide difference eidsts between tho 
man that has seldom put forth the power of mental concentra- 
tion, and him that has been in the constant practice of it. 

Howsoever attained, the use of this power in intellectual 
production is great and conspicuous. Profuse reproduction, 
the result of observation and retentivcncss, is of little avail 
for any valuable purpose, whether scientific, artistic, or prac- 
tical, unless there be a power of selection, detention, and con- 
trol, on the spur of the end to be achieved. By such power 
of fixing attention, both on actual objects, and on the ideas 
arising by mental suggestion, we can make up for natural 
deficiencies, and, both in acquirements and in production, can 
pass over more highly gifted, but less resolute competitors. 
When the motives arc naturally strong, and fortified by habit, 
we do not allow the attention, either bodily or mental, to 
wander, or to follow the lead of chance reproduction, as in a 
dream or revericr; our definite purpose, whether to lay up a 
store of words, to master a principle, to solve a problem, to 
polish a work of taste, to construct a mechanical device, or to 
reconcile a clash of other men’s wills, keeps the mind fixed 
upon whatever likely thoughts arise, and withdraws us at once 
from what is seen to have jio bearing on the work. 

When what is meant by ‘ plodding industry,’ ‘ steadiness,’ 
‘application,’ ‘patience,’ is opposed to natural brilliancy, 
facility, or abundance of ideas, it is, in other words, forqo of 
will displayed in mental concentration, as against the forces 
of mere intellectual reproduction ; two distinct parts of our 
constitution, following different laws, and unequally mani- 
fested in different individuals. 

7. The voluntary command of the Thoughts*has been 
formerly shown to’ enter into Constructive Association. 

In the illustrations under the preceding head, ‘ construc- 
tiveness’ has been involved ; but it deserves a more special 
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mention. The distinguishing feature of the process is a 
voluntary selection, atfiiptation, and combination, to suit some 
end ; the motive force of this end is the active stimulus, 
and the agreement with it, the guide or touchstone of all 
suggestions. In verbal constructiveness, for example, a cer- 
tain meaning is to be conveyed to another person ; a number 
of wor^ls spripLg up by memory, related to that meaning, b^t 
demanding to be selected, arranged, qualified, in order to 
suit it exactly. The revival of past trains of language 
through contiguity and similarity, or a combination of con- 
tiguities and similarities, provides the separate elements ; the 
will puts them together, under the sense of suitability; so 
long as that sense is dissatisfied,* selection and adjustment 
must go on ; when the satisfying point is reached, the con- 
structive efforts cease. 

8. The command of the Thoughts is an adjunct in the 
control of the Feelings. 

The command o'^^er the thoughts is an exceedingly power- 
ful adjunct in the control of the Feelings ; being probably 
more efficacious than the voluntary sway of the muscular 
manifestations. Our emotions are more or less associated 
with^ objects, circumstances, and occasions, and spring up 
when these are present either in reality, or in idea ; afiection 
is awakened at the sight or thought of what is lovely, or 
endeared to us ; fear is apt to arise when perils are brought to 
view. In this connexion lies the power of the orator and the 
poet to stir up the emotions of men. Now, we inay ourselves, 
by force of will, entertain one class of thoughts, and disregard 
or banish another class. When a person has roused our anger 
by an injury, we can turn our thoughts upon the same per- 
son’s conduct on other occasions, when of a nature to inspire 
love, admiration, or esteem ; the consequence of such a diver- 
sion of the ideas will be to suppress the angry feeling by its 
opposite. 

A fit of hilarious levity is difficult to quench by mere 
voluntary suppression of the muscular movements ; the more 
so that the diaphragm is a muscle not so well under command 
as the muscles of the limbs. A more powerful instrument in 
such a case would be the turning of the thoughts upon some 
serious or indifferent matter; and especially a painful or 
depressing subject. Persons guilty of levity during a religious 
address are usually reminded of the terrors of the unknown 
world. 
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The conqueriBg of one strong feeling by exciting another, 
was designated by Thomas Chalmers, ‘ the expulsive power 
of a new affection,’ and was much descanted on by him as an 
instrumentality of moral improvement. When a wrong taste 
was to be combated, he recommended the process of displacing 
it by the culture of something higher and better ; as in sub- 
stituting for the excitement of the theatre, or. the ai»6house, 
intellectual and other attractions. 

Without the assistance of a new emotion, we may subdue 
or modify a present feeling, by carrying the attention away 
from all the thoughts or trains of ideas that cluster about it, 
and give it support. If we have strength of motive enough 
for diverting the mind from the thoughts of an alarming 
danger to some entirely different subject, the state of terror 
will subside. 

Tlie command of the thoughts requisite for such diversions 
is a high and uncommon gift or attainment, one of the most 
distinguishing examples of force of will, or of power of motive. 
There is a limit to the control thus exercised ; no amount of 
stimulus will so change the current of ideas as to make joy at 
once supervene upon a shock of depression. Still, by a not 
unattainable strength of motive, and the assistance of habit, 
one can so far restrain the outbursts of emotion, as to make 
some approach to equanimity of life. 

9. The reciprocal case — the power of the Feelings to 
command the Thoughts — is partly of the nature of Will, 
partly independent of the will. 

When under a pleasurable feeling, we cling to all the 
thoughts, images, and recollections that chime in with, and 
sustain it — as in a fit of affection, of self-complacency, or of 
revenge — the case is one of volition pure and simple. By the 
direct operation of the fundamental power of self- conservation, 
every activity bringing pleasure is maintained and increased ; 
and the exercise of attention, whether upon the things of 
sense or upon the stream of thought, is included in the prin- 
ciple. So, on the obverse side, a painful feeling ought to 
banish all the objects and ideas that tend to cherish it, just as 
we should remove a hot iron or a stinging nettle /rom the 
naked foot ; and this, too, happens to a great extent ; a self- 
complacent man banishes from his mind all the incidents that 
discord with his pretensions ; an engrossed lover will not 
entertain the thought of obstacles and inevitable separation. 
In both these cases, the law of the will is fairly and strictly 
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exemplified. And if there were no other influence at work, if 
the feelings had no other mode of operating, we should find 
ourselves always detaining thoughts, according as they give 
us pleasure, and turning our back upon such as produce pain, 
with an energy corresponding to the pain. 

But we have formerly remarked, and must presently notice 
still m^re particularly, that the feelings have another property, 
the property of detaining every idea in alliance with them, 
whether pleasurable or painful, in proportion to their intensity ; 
so that states of excitement, both painful and neutral, cause 
thoughts and images to persist in the mind by a power apart 
from the proper course of the will. A disgusting spectacle 
cannot bo at once banished from the recollection, merely 
because it gives pain ; if the will were the only power in the 
case, the object would be discarded and forgotten with promp-'* 
titude. But the very fact that it has caused an intense or 
strong feeling gives it a persistence, in spite of the will. So 
any powerful shock, characterized neither by pleasure nor by 
pain, detains the mind upon the cause of it for a considerable 
time, and engrains it as a durable recollection, not because the 
shock was pleasurable, but merely because it was strong. The 
natural course of the will is pursued at the same time ; it co- 
operates in the detention of the pleasurable, and in reducing 
the persistence of the painful ; but it is not the sole or the 
dominant condition in either. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

MOTIVES, OR ENDS. 

1. From the nature or definition of Will, pure and 
proper, the Motives, or Ends of action, are our Pleasures 
and Pains. 

In the Feelings, as formerly laid out, if the enumeration 
be complete, there ought to be found all the ultimate motive 
or ends of human action. The pleasures and pains of the 
various Senses (with the Muscular feelings), and of the 
Emotions, — embracing om* whole susceptibility to happiness 
or misery, — are, in the last resort, the stimulants of our 
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activity, the objects of pursuit and avoidance. The actual 
presence of any one of the list of pleasures, set forth under 
the differ^t departments of Feelings, urges to action for its 
continuance ; the presence of any one of the included pains 
is a signal to action for its abatement. The final classification 
of Motives, therefore, is the classification of pleasurable and 
painful feelings. 

• If we were to recapitulate what has been gone over, under 
the Senses and the Emotions, we should refer to the pleasures 
of Muscular Exercise and Repose, and the pains of Fatigue 
and of Restrained action ; the great variety of pleasurable 
and painful susceptibilities connected with Organic Life — in- 
cluding such powerful solicitations as Thiist, and Hunger, 
and the whole catalogue of painful Diseases, with the re- 
actionary condition named Health ; the numerous stimulations, 
pleasurable and painful, of the Five Senses — Tastes, Colours, 
Touches, Sounds, Sights ; the long array of the Special 
Emotions, containing potent charms and dread aversions — 
Novelty, Liberty, Tender and Sexual Emotion, Self-com- 
placency and Approbation, with their opposites ; the elation 
of Power and the depression of Impotence and Littleness, the 
Interest of Plot and Pursuit, the attractions of Knowledge, 
and the variegated excitements of Fine Art. 

2. The elementary pleasures and pains incite us to 
action, when only in 'prospect ; which implies an ideal per- 
sistence approaching to the power of actuality. 

The property of intellectual or ideal retention belongs 
more or less to all the feelings of the mind; 'and has been 
usually adverted to in the description of each. The pain of 
over-fatigue is remembered after the occasion, and has a 
power to deter from the repetition of the actual state. 

The circumstances regulating the ideal persistence of 
pleasures and pains, so as to give them an efficacy as motives, 
are principally these : — 

(1) Their mere Strength, or Degree. It is a law of our 
intellectual nature that, other things being the same, the 
more vivid the present consciousness, the more it Will persist 
or be remembered. This applies to pleasures, to pains, and 
to neutral excitement. A strong pleasure is better remembered 
than a weak ; a greater pain is employed in punishment, be- 
cause a less, being insufficiently remembered, is inofi'ectual to 
deter from crime. Our labours are directed, in the first place, 
to the causes of our great pleasures and our great pains, be- 
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cause these are more tenaciously held in the memory, and 
less liable to be overborne by the pressure of the actual. 
The acute sensual pleasures, aflection, praise, power, aesthetic 
charm, are strongly worked for, because strongly felt, and 
strongly remembered ; the more intense pains of disease, pri- 
vation, disgrace, have an abiding efficacy because of their 
streng& 

(2) Continuance and Repetition, The longer a pleasure is 
continued, and the oftener it is repeated, the better is it retained 
in absence as a motive to the will. It is the same with emo- 
tional states as it is with intellectual — with pain as with 
language, iteration gives intellectual persistence. A single 
attack of acute pain does not leave the intense precautionaiy 
motive generated by a series of attacks. Age and experience 
acquire moral wisdom, as well as intellectual ; strength of 
motive as well as extent and clearness of intellectual vision. 
After repeated failures, we give up a chase, in spite of its 
allurements ; not merely because our hopes are weakened, but 
also because our recollection is strengthened, by the repeti- 
tion. Pleasures seldom tasted may not take their proper rank 
with us, in our habitual pursuits : we do not work for them in 
proportion to wdiat we should actually gain by their fruition. 

It necessarily happens that distance of time allows the 
memory of pleasure and ptiin to fade into imbecility of motive. 
A pleasure long past is deprived of its ideal enticement ; a 
pain of old date has lost its volitional sting. 

(3) Intellectual Rank. The feelings have a natural scale 
of intellectual persistency, commencing from the organic or 
physical sensibilities, and rising to the higher senses, and the 
more refined emotions. The sensations of hearing and 
sight ; the pleasures of tender feeling, of complacency, of 
intellect, of Pine Art ; the pains of grief and of remorse, — are 
in their nature more abiding as motives than muscular exer- 
cise, or occasional indigestion. . 

(4) Special Endowment for the memory of Pleasure and 
Fain. It is a fact that some minds are constituted by nature 
more retentive of pleasures and pains than others; just as 
there are difierenccs in the memory for language or for spec- 
tacle. 4- superior degree of prudence, under circumstances 
in other respects the same, is resolvable into this fact. No 
one is unmoved by a present delight, or a present suffering ; 
but when the reality is vanished, the recollootion will be 
stronger in one man than in another — that is. will be more 
powerful to cope with the new and present urgencies that 
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put to the proof our memory given motives. The pains of 
incautious living are, in some minds, blotted out as soon as 
they are past ; in others, they are retained with almost un- 
diminished force. Both Prudence, and the Power of Sym- 
pathy with othei*s, presuppose the tenacious memory for 
pleasures and pains ; in other words, they are fully accounted 
for by assuming that speciality. Virtue, although nol^Know- 
ledge, as Sokrates maintained, reposes on a property allied to 
Intellect, a mode of our Retentiveness, the subject matter 
being, not the intellectual elements commonly recognized, 
but pleasures and pains. 

It is not easy to refer this special mode of Retentiveness 
to any local endowment, as we connect the memory for 
colour with a great development of the optical sensibility. 
Most probably, the power is allied to the Subjectivity of the 
character, the tendency to dwell upon subject states, as 
opposed to the engrossment of objectivity. 

Prudential forethought and precaution in special things 
may be best referred to the greater strength and repetition 
of the feelings ; as when a man is careful of his substance 
and not of his reputation ; or the converse. On whatever 
.subjects we feel most acutely, we best remember our feelings, 
and yield to them as motives of pursuit and avoidance. It 
is unnecessary to invoke, for such differences, a general 
retentiveness for pleasures and pains. 

(5) In the effective recollection of feelings, for the pur- 
poses of the will, we are aided by collateral associations. 
Any strong pleasure gives impressiveness to all the acts and 
sensations that concurred with it; and these having their 
own independent persistency, as actions or as object states, 
aid in recovering the pleasure. Every one remembers 
the spot, and the occup®tion of the moment, when some 
joyful news was communicated. The patient in a surgical 
operation retains mentally tke indelible stamp of the room 
and the surgeon’s preparations. One part of the complex 
experience, so impressed, buoys up the rest. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the motive power of a 
feeling of recent occurrence partakes of the effe*ctiveness of 
the actuality. ^ 

3. We direct out labours to many things that, though 
only of the nature of Means, attain by association all the 
force of our ultimate ends of pursuit. Such are Money, 
Bodily Strength, Knowledge, Formalities, and Virtues. 
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When any one object is constantly associated with a 
primary end of life, it acquires in our mind all the importance 
of the end; fields, and springs of water, are prized with 
the avidity belonging to the necessities of life. The great 
comprehensive means, termed wealth or Money, when its 
powers are understood, is aimed at according to the sum 
of the"^ ratifications that it can bring, and of the pains that 
it can ward off, to ourselves and to the sharers in oiir sym- 
pathies. Such at least is the ideal of a well-balanced mind ; 
for few persons follow this or any other end, mediate or 
ultimate, according to its precise value. 

We have seen that a memory unfaithful to pleasure and 
pain misguides us in our voluntary pursuit of ends ; not merely 
allowing the present to lord it over the future, but evincing 
partiality or preference as between things equally absent and 
ideal. The intervention t)f the associated ends leads to new 
disturbances in our estimate, and in the corresponding pur- 
suit. The case of Money exemplifies these disturbing causes. 
In it, we have the curious fact of a means converted into a 
final end. 

When anything has long been an object of solicitude from 
its bearing on the ultimate susceptibilities of the mind, the 
pleasure of its attainment corresponds to its influence on those 
susceptibilities.' Without proceeding to realize the purchas- 
able delights of money, wo have already a thrill of enjoyment 
in the acquisition of it; the more so if we have felt such 
pains as physical privation, toil, impotence, indignity, tastes 
forbidden, with the aggravation of multiplied fears. The 
sense of being delivered from all this incubus, is a rebound, 
delightful in itself, before proceeding to convert the means 
into the final ends. Many ideal pains are banished at once by 
the possession of the instrument ^inused. There arises in 
minds prone to the exaggeration of fear, a reluctance to part 
with this wonderful sense of protection ; which alone would 
suggest the keeping, rather than the spending, of money. 
When we add the feeling of superiority over others attaching 
to the possession and the 'possible employment of money, and 
farther the growth of a species of affection towards what has 
long occupied the energies, and given thrills of delight, we 
shall understand the process of inversion whereby a means 
becomes a final end. We should also take into account, in 
the case of morlfey, its definite and numerical character, giving 
a charm, to the arithmetical mindj and enabling the possesser 
to form a precise estimate of his gains and his total. 
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Similar observations apply to tbe other associated ends. 
Health is nothing in itself ; it is a great deal as a means to 
happiness. To this extent, and no farther, the rational mind 
will pursue it ; we should only be losers, ii|i in seeking health, 
we surrendered the things that make life agreeable. The pre- 
vailing error, however, is the other wa}''. The rctentiveness 
f^r the pains and discomforts of ill-health, and ft)r thS^njoy- 
ments thereby forfeited, is not good enough in the mass of 
men ; and needs to be re-inforced by inculcation and reflection. 

Like Money, Knowledge is liable to become an end in 
itself. Principally valuable as guidance in the various opera- 
tions of life, as removing the stumbling blocks, and the terrors 
of ignorance, it contracts in some minds an independent 
charm, and gathers round it so many pleasing associations as 
to be a satisfying end of pursuit. The knowledge of many 
Languages is an immense toil and an incumbrance ; but the 
sense of the end to be served gives them a value, winch some 
minds feel in an exaggerated degree. 

The Formalities of Law, of Business, and of Science are 
indispensable as means, worthless as ends. Not unfrcquently, 
persons become enamoured of them to such an extent as to 
sacrifice the real ends on their account. The explanation is 
much the same as already given for the love of money. 

Justice and Truth are generally held to be *8nds in them- 
selves ; but when we enquire more minutely into their bearings, 
we find that their importance is sufficiently justified by their 
instrumentality to other ends. If Justice were perfectly in- 
different to human happiness, no nation would maintain 
Judges and Law Courts ; and if Truth were of no more service 
than falsehood, Science would be unknown. But as both these 
qualities are entwined with human welfare at every turning, 
it being impossible for the •human race to exist without some 
regard to them, we cannot wonder that they attract our 
solicitude, and that we have a lively satisfaction in contem- 
plating their triumph. The emotion of terror attaches us 
strongly, perhaps even in an exaggerated degree, to the 
Security conferred by Justice, among other gg>od social 
arrangements ; and we sometimes cling to a mere figment 
because it once represented this great attribute. * 

4. The Motives to the Will are swayed and biassed by 
the Persistence of Ideas. 

Allusion has repeatedly been made to the intellectual pro- 
perty of all feelings, whereby they persist in the mind, and 
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give persisterfcce to the ideas and objects related to them. 
According to the degree of the excitement, and irrespective of 
its quality — as pleasure, pain, or neutral feeling — is the hold 
that it takes of the present consciousness, and imparts to the 
thoughts allied with it. The germ of the property is seen in 
the stimulation of the senses, more particularly sight, as when 
we inVt:''untarily keep the eye fixed upon a light, even pain- 
fully intense* The infatuation of the moth is the crowning 
instance of the power of sensation, as such, to detain and con- 
trol the movements ; for although the distant flame may not 
be painfully intense, the singed body ought to neutralize any 
pleasure that the light can give. 

A pleasurable feeling, besides moving the will, detains the 
thoughts, not simply as pleasure, but as excitement. This 
would be all right, if every such state were purely and solely 
pleasurable. But when we examine closely our very best 
pleasures, we find that, in all of them, more or less, the drops 
of pure delight are mingled with a quantity of mere excite- 
ment. Any great pleasure is sure to leave behind it an 
enduring state of neutral feeling, the pleasurable part of the 
wave subsiding long before the general tremor has ceased. 
But while there is excitement, there is detention and occu- 
pation of mind, and the exclusion of unrelated subjects and 
ideas. In an' agreeable marvel, there is a small burst of 
genuine pleasure, but a still wider and more lasting state of 
excitement. 

Hence our pleasurable emotions are all liable to detain the 
• mind unduly, as regards our proper gratifleation. Thus, the 
pleasures of the tender emotion, if at all strong, are sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of still stronger excitement ; and 
the objects of our affection are apt to persist in the mind 
beyond the degree of the pleasure they give us, although in 
some propoiiibn to that pleasure. The mind of the mother 
is arrested and held partly by the strong pleasures of mater- 
nity, and partly by the ‘Fixed Idea* consequent on the still 
greater amount of agitation that she passes through. In the 
sexual feelings, there is the like mixture of pleasure and 
fixed idea, carrying the mind beyond the estimate of pleasure 
and pairi, to the state named ‘passion.* The pleasures of 
Power and Ambition are liable to the same infl.animatory and 
passionate mixture, A man may be highly susceptible to the 
delights of power, without being passionately so, if he is 
moved |olely by the strict value of that pleasure, and not by 
the engrossing power of the excitement so apt to invest any 
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real pleasure. " The gratification of revenge is a real pleasure, 
but the allied excitement is something still stronger; the 
idea of the revenge .possesses the mind so strongly, that, to 
act it out, we will sacrifice more than the value of the pleasure 
accruing from it. In this passion especially, our happiness 
would often lie in forgetting the whole circumstance|^ but 
u^der excitement, the balancing of good and 5vil iifimpos- 
sible. We must execute whatever thought the mind at that 
moment, in the heat of feeling, exclusively entertains. 

The operation is seen in still bolder relief in the painful 
feelings. As already remarked, the proper action of the will, 
having regard to our greatest good, would banish the thought 
of a disgust, or a blow, or a discord ; but the excitement 
engendered is a force to detain the disagreeable subject. We 
are often haunted for life by some great and painful shock 
persisting in the memory in virtue of its intensity. 

The extreme instance of irrational and morbid persistence 
is shown in Fear. It is the nature of that passion to take an 
excessive hold of the intellectual trains ; everything that has 
ever been accompanied with the perturbation of fear has 
contracted an undue persistence, baffling and paralyzing the 
operation of the will. Our greatest pleasures are liable to 
plunge us into fears ; the pleasurable emotions.above named, 
as for example the maternal feeling, have their moments of 
serious alarm and their protracted states of solicitude. 

The rational pursuit of ends is thus liable to many 
thwartings. The imperfect recollection of pleasures and 
pains, the tendency to substitute the means for the ends, the 
undue persistence of objects through emotion — are all against 
us. To these circumstances, we must add some others. 
First, our insufficient experience of good and evil, especially 
in early years, disqualifies ul from judging of the comparative 
value of difierent objects of pursuit; the youthful predi- 
lections for this or that profession must needs be founded on 
a very inexact estimate. In the second place, many kinds of 
good and evil are only probable in their advent ; . such as the 
attainment of an office, the success of an enterprise^ good or 
ill health. This introduces a totally new consideration to 
complicate the operation of our motives. The beau *ideal of 
rationality consists in pursuing all objects with reference to 
the probability of their attainment ; but probability is liable 
to the fluctuating estimates of hope and fear; states that 
are governed partly by the intelligence and partly by the 
feelings. 

• 23 
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In the last place, onr Habits are often opposed to the 
rational estimate of good or evil. Not merely what we term 
bad habits, which are irrational impulses confirmed by repe- 
tition, but conduct at first well calculated for our interests 
may, through change of circumstances, operate against our 
happ^’ness on the whole; just as laws, originally good, may 
be continued* when they have become noxious. The habit, of 
saving may deprive us, in old age, of essential comforts ; the 
habit of deference to others may prove hostile to our comfort 
when we come to a position of command. 

These various considerations are of special importance in 
preparing the way for the great ethical question as to the 
existence of disinterested motives in the human mind. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CONFLICT OF MOTIVES. 

1. When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater 
pleasure ; when a pleasure concurs with a pain, the greater 
will neutralize the less, leaving a surplus. 

As mere emotions, concurring pleasure and pain neutralize 
each other ; and in this way, pain is frequently stifled before 
acting as a motive to the will. To procure an assuaging plea- 
sure is a way of dealing with a pain, no less efiectual than 
removing the cause by voluntary exertions. In one class of 
minds, the pains of life are met »by tenderness, grief, sorrow, 
sympathy, by venting them in language, and by other 
emotional manifestations ; and not by measures of prevention 
or extirpation. Such minds are the profusely emotional ; and 
are in marked contrast with another class, the active or 
volitional, whose peculiarity it is to take active proceedings 
to cut off the sources of the evil. 

2. The natural Spontaneity of the system may come 
into conflict with the proper Motives to the Will. 

Spontaneity is a power all through life. The times of re- 
newed vigour, after rest and nourishment, are times when the 
STsheirt is disposed to active exertion ; when this is refiised, 
there ensues a conflict. The young, being most exuberant in 
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activity, burst out incontinently at those moments, unless 
withheld by very powerful motives. This is one of the 
impulses that require a severe discipline, in the shape of strong 
counter-motives. The force of the spontaneity and the force 
of the counter-motives are then measured against each other, 
and we call the one that succeeds stronger, having no gther 
criterion of comparative strength. 

When the activity is unduly stimulated, as by drugs, by 
pungent sensations, or by quick movements, it is so much the 
greater a power, and needs a greater motive to curb it. We 
see this in the restlessness of children in their violent sports ; 
the natural activity is heightened by stimulation, and made 
harder to resist ; quiescence is doubly repugnant. 

A periodical tendency to action, the result of habit, would 
operate in the same way ; as this is sometimes in opposition to 
the other motives, there is conflict, and the successful side is 
called the stronger. 

3. Exhaustion, and natural inaction of the powers, are 
a bar to the induenco of Motives. 

This is the same fact in obverse. When the system is 
exhausted or physically indisposed, — its spontaneity and avail- 
able energy past, — a more than ordinary motive \8 required to 
bring on exertion. The j^ded horse needs more spurring. 
The exhausted mountain guide can be got to proceed only by 
the promise of an extra fee. Napoleon took his men across the 
Alps by plying them with the rattle of the drums when every- 
thing else failed. 

4. In the conflicts of Opposing Volitions, properly so 

called, we may consider first the case of two Motives in 
the Actual. • 

Two actual pains or pleasures sometimes incite in opposite 
ways. An animal may be fatigued and also hungry ; the one 
state prompting to rest, the other to exertion. We judge of the 
stronger motive by the result. A person may feel the pain of 
indoor confinement, but may decline the disagreeabla alterna- 
tive of cold and wet. In company, we may be solicited by 
spectacle, by music, by conversation ; one gains the day, and 
is pronounced the greater pleasure, or at least the stronger 
motive. ^ 

One might continue, without end, to cite these conflicts of 
actual sensation or emotion, appending the uniform conclusion 
that the upshot is the test of the stronger motive. The instruc- 
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tion derivable from each observation of this kind is a fact in 
the character of the person, or the animal, observed ; we find 
out the preferences, or comparative susceptibility of different 
persons, or of the* same person at different times. 

We are to presume, in the absence of any indications to 
thc^"*'^ntrary, that the stronger motive in the shape of actual 
and present sensation or emotion, is the greater pleasure-t or 
the smaller pain. Pleasure and pain, in the actual or real ex- 
perience, are to be held as identical with motive power. If a 
man is laid hold of and detained by music, we must suppose 
that he is pleased to that extent. The disturbances and 
anomalies of the will scarcely begin to tell in the actual feel- 
ing. Any one crossing the sti^eet direct, through dirty pools, 
is inferred to have less pain from being splashed than from 
being delayed. 

This remark is of importance in furnishing us with a clue 
to the pleasures and pains of other beings. The voluntary 
preferences of individuals, when two actual pleasures or pains 
arc weighed together, show which is the greater in their case. 
An object that weighs as nothing in stimulating the will for 
attiiinmcnt, is to bo held as giving no pleasure ; if, on the 
other hand, it never moves to aversion or avoidance, it is not 
a source of pain. The pleasures and pains of men and of 
animals are indicated with consid^erable lidelity by tlieir volun- 
tary conduct, and especially when the comparison is made 
upon the present or the actual experience. Wo have few 
means of judging of the feelings of the lower animals ; they 
have but a harrow range of emotional expression ; and we are 
driven mainly to the study of their actions in pursuit or 
avoidance. We can see that a dog relishes a meal, and 
runs from a whipping. The lower we descend, the more do 
we lose the criterion of emotional expression, and depend 
upon the preference of action. There may be a certain am- 
biguity even in this test ; the influence of light, for example, 
works to the extent of fascination, and so may other feel- 
ings. Probably this is an exceptional case ; at all events, if 
the test of the will is invalid, wo have nothing beyond it to 
appeal to. 

There are certain allowances that we can easily make in 
the application of the will as a test of strength of feeHng. 
We should observe the influence of a motive under all variety 
of states, as to vigour, rest, nourishment, so as to eliminate 
diffel^ence in the active organs. We should weigh each 
Motive against every other, and thus check our estimate by 
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cross comparisons ; in this way, we can establish for each 
individual a scale of preferences, and obtain a diagnosis of 
emotional character. 

The comparison of one person with another requires an 
estimate to be made of the active disposition as a whole, or the 
proneness to active exertion generally. This may be gathered 
frqm the spontaneity, from the disposition to act ^ov thc^ake 
of acting, and from all cases where wc have an independent 
clue to the strength of a motive, as pleasure or pain. Two 
persons may be equally pained by an acute ailment ; while 
the one bestirs himself for relief and the other remains idle. 
If we except a greater proneness in some organs than in 
others, as vocal exuberance combined with general sluggishness, 
the active disposition is a single fact, a unity or totality ; the 
feelings are many and unequal. One statement will gijre the 
volitional character as a whole ; the estimates of the motives 
are as numerous as our distinct sensibilities. " 

5. When the conflict is between the Actual and the 
Ideal, the result depends on the more or less vivid recol- 
lection of pleasure and pain. 

This opens up a much wider sphere of conflict. Our 
voluntajy determinations are most frequently the preference 
of an actual feeling to an ideal one, or the converse. We 
rehise a pleasurable relish, because of subsequent organic pains 
abiding in the recollection. An ideal motive owes its power 
not to the strength of the original feeling alone, but to that 
coupled with all the circumstances tending to make it persist 
in the memory. A young man and an old may be equally 
pained by an overdose of alcohol, but the elder has the best 
recollection of the pain, while .the younger has the farther 
disadvantage of a keener present delight. Yet, when the 
natural endowment favours the retentiveness of pain and plea- 
sure, we shall find youth temperate, and age a victim to pre- 
sent allurement. In this class of examples, the conditions are 
various and often perplexing. Suppose the case of a thief by 
profession, whose prospects in life are infamy and penal ser- 
vitude. There are the following alternative explanations of 
his choice. His mental peculiarities may be assumerj to be, 
the usual liking for the common enjoyments of life ; an aver- 
sion to industry ; a small ideal estimate of the yet unexperi- 
enced pains of punishment; and perhaps, also, a sanguine 
temperament that under-estimates the probabilities of capture. 
Suppose him to pass through a first imprisonment. A new 
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and powerful motive is now introduced, an ideal repugnance, 
which ought to have great strength, if the punishment has 
told upon him. Should he not be reformed by the experience, 
we must assume jbhe motives already stated at a still higher 
fi^re. We must also suppose, what is probably true of the 
criminal class generally, a low retentiveness for good and 
cvif-— the ar^alytic expression of Imprudence; perhaps l-he 
most radically incurable of all natural defects. 

The theory of Prison Discipline is based on such con- 
siderations as the following. In short imprisonments, the 
pains should be acute, so as to abide in the memory, and en- 
gender an intense repugnance. Loss of liberty, solitude and 
seclusion, regular work, and unstimulating food can be borne, 
for a short period, if there is little sense of the indignity and 
sham^ of going to jail. A brief confinement is the mild cor- 
rective suited to a firrft offence ; which failing, there is needed 
an advance in severity. Recourse should next be had to the 
acute inflictions ; which are principally whipping and mus- 
cular pains. The muscular pains are administered in various 
forms ; as the tread wheel, the crank, extra drill, shot drill, 
and a newly devised ])anishment, introduced into the Scotch 
prisons, and said to be very deterring — the guard bed. With 
a view to increase the impressiveness of these severe applica- 
tions, they should not be continued daily, but remitted for a 
few days ; the mind having leisure in the interval to contem- 
plate alike the past and the future, while the body is refreshed 
for the new infliction. 

Long imprisonment and penal servitude are made deterring 
chiefly through the deprivation of liberty ; to which are added, 
the withdrawing of the subject from the means of crime, and 
the inuring to a life of labour. Perhaps the defect of the 
system is the too even tenor of Kfe, which does not impress 
the imagination of the depraved class with suflELcient force. 
Occasional acute inflictions, would very much deepen the 
salutary dread of the condition ; and are not uncalled for in 
the case of hardened criminals. The convict’s yearly or half- 
yearly anti-holiday, would impart additional horror and gloom 
to his solitary reflections, and might have a greater influence 
on the minds of the beginners in crime. 

6. The Intermediate Ends — Money, Health, Know- 
ledge, Power, Society, Justice, &c, — enter, as motives, 
into conflict with the ultimate ends, Actual or Ideal, and 
with one another. 
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It has been seen what circumstances govern the motive 
force of the intermediate ends ; the value of the ultimate plea^ 
sures and pains involved being only one, although the pro- 
perly rational, estimate of their worth. These ends have all 
a certain motive power in every intelligent mind, sometimes 
too little and sometimes too great. When present ease an^ 
gratification is confronted with prospective wcajth, o^. IpbiIOw- 
iSdge, or position, we see which is the stronger. Great relish 
for actual ease and pleasure ; great repugnance to money-get- 
ting exertion ; a feeble memory for the pleasures that money 
can purchase, or the pains it can relieve ; the absence of 
occasions of fear and solicitude in connexion with penury ; no 
affectionate interest contracted with wealth, through the pur- 
suit of it — would constitute a character too little moved to 
the acquisition of money fortune, as a reversed state of the 
motives might lead to an excessive pursuit. 

It is a rule, easily explicable on the principles laid down, 
that intermediate ends, — Wealth, Health, Knowledge, &c. — 
are too weak in early life, while in advancing years, they be- 
come too strong, in fact superseding the final ends. One 
reason of this last effect is that the ultimate pleasures of 
sense count for less in later life, while ideal gratifications, 
original or acquired, count for more ; money and knowledge, 
having contracted a factitious interest of the ideal kind, 
are still sought for that, when the primary interests have 
ceased ; and the more so, that the active pursuit in their 
service, has become a habit, and a necessity. 

7. The Persistence of Ideas, through emotional excite- 
ment, counts in the conflict of Motives, and constitutes a 
class of Impassioned or Exaggerated Ends. 

Undue persistence of id^as is most strongly exemplified in 
Fear. Any evil consequence that has been able to rouse our 
alarms, acquires an excessive fixity of tenure, and overweighs 
in the conflict of motives. This has been seen to be one of 
the exaggerating conditions of avarice. So, from having 
been a witness of revolutions, a susceptible mind takes on a 
morbid dread of anarchy and a revulsion to clfiange. The 
care of health may assume the character of a morbid 
fixed idea, curtailing liberty and enjojrment to an absurd 
degree. The apprehensions of maternal feeling are apt to be 
exag^rated. 

Vanity, Dignity, love of Power, are often found in the im- 
passioned form, in weak minds. The extreme case of the fixed 
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idea in general, and of the morbid predominance of these 
ideas in particular, occurs in the insane. 

Sympathy, in its pure and fundamental chai*acter, is the 
possession of an idea, followed out irrespective of pleasure or 
pain, although these arc more or less attached to its usual 
exercise. In the conflict of motives, this principle of action 
plaj»-^„an important part ; its predominance is the foremost 
motive "io virtuous conduct. It subsists upon a vivid percep- 
tion of the pain or miseiy of others ; a perception more or 
less acute by nature or by education, and susceptible of being 
inflamed by oratory. The sympathies of individuals are gene- 
rally partial or select ; powerful to some modes of misery and 
inert to others. The conflicts of sympathy are with the purely 
egotistic pleasures of each individual ; these last, when un- 
naturally strong, as in the child, are unequally met by the 
sympathetic impulses. . 


CHAPTER VI. 

DELIBEKATION.— BE80LUTI0N.—BPF0ET. 

1. In the prolonged v/eighing of laiptives, termed 
Deliberation, the suspense is a voluntary act, prompted 
by the remembered jjains of acting too quickly. 

Among our painful experiences, is the evil effect of acting 
hastily on the first motive that arises. At an early stage of 
education, we gratify hunger with whatever looks like food ; 
we give to him that asketh, andt- believe whatever any one 
tells us. After a little time, we discover that the fruit of such 
impulses is often bad; that other motives, such as might 
change our conduct, would arise to our minds if we refrained 
from immediate action, and gave time to the intellect to 
suggest them. A deterring motive of the Intermediate class 
is thus created, and at its instigation, we fall into the attitude 
called Deliberation, which consists in pausing, waiting, ru- 
minating, till other considerations rise to the view, and are 
confronted with one another, and with the first impulse. 

We have, in this case, a confiict between some present 
impulse, some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal, that has lisen 
before tbe mind, and the highly intellectual or ideal pain con- 
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stituted by former experience of the pains of immediately 
giving way to a motive stimnlus. The deliberating impulse 
is the creature of education, growing with repeated examples 
of mischie:^ and at last triumphant in all conflicts with hasty 
promptings. * 

The same experience that induces delay, to give time 
all the motives that arise, farther urges us not tp prqj^.'^^!!!rthe 
saspense too long. We know what amount of deliberation 
will ordinarily suffice to get out both sides of a case ; to allow 
less and to allow moi‘e are mischievous, and the prospect of 
the mischief deters from the one and from the other. Most 
people defer answering an important letter, for at least one 
day; perhaps the case is so complicated that moie time is 
required; which being given, the evils of * protracting the 
decision come into play ; action then ensues on the side where 
strength of impulse prevails. 

Another source of evil is the undue impressiveness of the 
motive last suggested. Every consideration occurring to the 
mind is strongest at the moment of being first presented ; if 
we act at that moment, wo are apt to give too much weight to 
the new and too little to the old. Aware, by experience, of this 
danger also, we hold back till every motive has cooled down, 
as it were, from the first heat, and until all are nearly on an 
equal footing. In proportion as we are impressed, by experi- 
ence, with this evil, does it abide with us, as a deterring 
motive, leading to voluntary suspense. A sudden thought, 
bursting on the view, has something of the dangerous pre- 
dominance of an actual pleasure or pain ; we, are, however, 
taught the painful consequences thence arising; and if our 
memory for evil is adequate and just, we bridle in the mis- 
taken activity that we are impelled to. 

When opposing motifs are numerous, it is a matter of 
real difficulty for the coolest mind to estimate them correctly. 
As an artificial help in such an emergency, Eranklin, in a 
letter to Priestley, recommends the writing them down in i-wo 
columns, so as to balance them piecemeal. When one, oii one 
side, is felt to be about equal to one or two on the other, these 
ao^e struck out, the complication being to that extent lessened. 
The repetition of this neutralizing and deleting process leaves 
the opposing sides at last so touch reduced, that the comparison 
is safe and easy. 

Another artificial precaution of some value in deliberating 
on a complicated matter, consists in keeping the deliberation 
open for a length of time, say a month, and recording the im- 
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pression of every day. At the end of the time, the decisions 
on each side being sammed np, the majority would testify, in 
all probability, to the strongest on the whole. The lapse of 
time would allow all considerations within our reach to come 
forward and have their weight, while the matter would be 
.^'.^wed under a considerable variety of circumstiinces and of 
menl^-t^mpei;. 

A farther difficulty also suggested to the man of experi- 
ence and reflection, and influencing the deliberative process, 
is the inability to judge of untried situations. What one has 
gone through needs only to be fairly remembered y but what 
is absolutely strange demands a careful constructive operation. 
Although the young cannot be made to see thisyit comes home 
to advancing years. The sense of the resulting mistakes is a 
j>rompting of the nature of Ideal pain, to take the precau- 
tions of interrogating others, and referring to our own experi- 
ence in the situations most nearly analogous. Choosing a 
profession, entering into a partnership, emigrating to another 
country, contracting the matrimonial tie, are all more or less 
haphazai*d in their consequences ; they are less so, according 
as the individual has been taught by good and ill fortune how 
to deliberate. 

2. The Deliberative process is in conformity with the 
theory of the Will, contained in the previous chapters. 

In Deliberation, there is no suspension of the action of 
motives, but merely the addition of a new motive, the ideal 
evil of hasty action. Every pleasure or pain bearing on the 
occasion has its full weight, in accordance with the circum- 
stances already described ; and the action is always strictly 
the result of the total of motives. 

It is in the deliberative situation that we are supposed to 
exert that mysterious power called the ‘freedom’ of the will, 
‘ free choice,’ ‘ moral liberty.’ The only real fact underlying 
these expressions is the circumstance that we seldom act out 
a* present motive. One may feel hunger, but may not follow 
out the prompting on the instant. Each human being has a 
large reserve, a permanent stock of motive power, being the 
totalized ends of life ; a total that operates along with every 
actual stunulation, and quashes a great many passing motives. 
This reservoir of ideal ends is sometimes spoken of as the 
‘self’ or ‘ego’ of the individual, the grand controlling prin- 
ciple ; when it has full course we are said to be ‘ free ; ’ when 
it is toffied by some transitory impulse or passion, we are said 
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to be ‘ enslaved/ Now, Deliberation has the effect of bringing 
ns nnder the swaj of our interests on the whole, but does not 
thereby make ns act without a motive. There is no interven- 
ing entity to determine whether the motive shall bring forth 
the act; a motive may be arrested, but only through the 
might of a stronger. 

In metaphysical theory, it is often taken iov gmt*fl8d that 
deliberation, or choice, is the type, representative, or essential 
feature of the Will. This is not the fact. The most general and 
essential attribute of the will, is to act at once on a motive, as 
when one seeks shelter from a shower ; it is an exception, 
although of frequent occurrence, to stop and deliberate, that 
is, to suspend action, until an intellectual process has time 
given to it, to bring forward ideal motives which may possibly 
conflict with the actual, and change the result. 

3. When the action suggested by a motive, or a con- 
currence of motives, cannot immediately commence, the 
intervening attitude is called Eesolution. 

Besides the deliberate suspense, necessary for avoiding 
the known evils of precipitate volition, there may be a farther 
arrest of action. Many of our voluntary decisions are come 
to, before the time for acting commences. We deliberate 
to-day, what shall be done to-morrow, or ne±t week, or next 
year. A name is required t*o indicate this situation of having 
ceased to deliberate without having begun to act. We call it 
Reisolution. If action followed at once on motive, there 
would be neither Deliberation nor Resolution ; if it followed 
after such adequate comparison and balancing of motives, as 
experience testifies to be enough for precaution against haste, 
there would be no Resolution. 

The state thus denoininated is not a state of absolute 
quiescence or indifference. There is an activity engendered at 
once, the preliminary to the proper action; an attitude of 
waiting and watching the time and circumstances for com- 
mencing the course decreed. We are moved by health and 
pleasure to contrive a holiday ; we know that to rash off at 
once nnder these very strong motives wonld probably entail 
misery. We suspend and deliberate ; after allowing sufficient 
space for all motives to assemble and be heard, the result is 
in favour of the first suggestion. The interval that still 
divides ns from the actual movement, is the interval of 
resolution, or preliminary volition. 

In the state of resolution, we ore liable to changes of 
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motive, inducing us to abandon the course resolved on. We 
have not, perhaps, at the time of ceasing to deliberate, liad 
the motives fully before us ; we may not have counted 
suflSiciently with the toil and opposition and inconveniences 
that we should encounter, all which may come to the view 
""ui.T'w^ards, and reverse our decision. Hence we often 
abaiicfS?N)ur resolutionB either before action comniences, or 
after commencing and grappling with the real difficulties. 
All this only shows that tlie deliberative process had been 
too hurriedly conclude(L Irresolution is a sign either of 
want of deliberation, or of undue susceptibility to a pre- 
sent and actual motive. The resolute man is he that, in 
the first place, allows an ample deliberative suspense, and, 
in the second place, is under the power of the permanent 
or ideal motives, which is what we mean by steadiness of 
purpose. 

We make resolutions for our whole lives, which iiwes- 
sarily run many risks of being broken. It is not merely 
through insufficient deliberation and infirmity of purpose, 
that we depart from such resolutions, but also from the 
occurrence of new motives, better insight, and altered 
circumstances. 

We exist from day to day under a host of resolutions. 
Few of our actions are either pn> re naia, or the result of a 
deliberation at once executed. We go forth every morning 
to fulfil ‘ engagements,’ that is, carry out resolutions. The 
creature of impulse is he that does not retain the permanent 
motives embodied in liis engagements or resolutions, but 
gives way to the spur of the occasion, as when the boy sent 
on an errand, loiters to play marbles. 

For the same reason as above stated, with regard to 
deliberation, namely, familiarity of Recurrence, we are apt to 
consider resolution as, not an incident, but an essential of 
the Will. In both cases, it is the faUacia accidentis^ setting 
up an occasional property as the main property of a thing. 
The typical will neither deliberates nor resolves, but passes, 
without interval, from a motive state to an action. The 
superior intelligence of the higher beings induces upon this 
primitive link a series of artificial suspenses, not exceptions 
to the general law of the will, but complications of it ; and 
the complicated modes are so common, and moreover so 
prominent ajid noticeable, that we fancy at last, that they are 
necessary to the very existence — a part, if not the whole 
essence, of will. 
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insufficiency of the active organs, vfc \iave i^e p^umt 
consciousness, named Effokt. 

men ’Ne are moved to an exertion that we are fully equal 
to, we have a muscular feeling that is pleasurable 
iifferent ; in either case, we say that the act costs jj0^far/. 
As we approach the limits of our strength, tfie feelia^ 
gradually inclines to pain. The interval between easy pev- 
formance and total inability, is marked by the presence (if 
this familiar experience ; the greater the pain, the greater is 
said to be the effort. As all pain is a motive to desist from 
whatever exercise is causing it, we should not continue to 
act, hut for the pressure of some still stronger motive. In 
such cases, there is the necessity for an increasing stimulus, 
as the pain of the action increases. The state of effort, 
therefore, may he described as a muscular pain joined to the 
pain of a conflict of motives. On occasftn of excessive 
exorcise, and during spasm, we may have the organic pain of 
muscle besides. 


5, The consciousness of Effort, like Deliberation and 
Kesolutioii, is an accident, and not an essential, of the 
Will. 

It is the nature of a voluntary act to be accompanied with 
consciousness. The feeling that constitutes the motive is one 
form ; to which is added the consciousness of active exertion, 
which varies with the condition of the organs as compared 
with the demand made upon them. ; one of 'its phases being 
the state of effort. Wo are not entitled to include, in the 
essence of Will, the consciousness of Effort, any more than 
we can include the delight of exercise when the organs are 
fresh.* 

* It has been maintained (Herschell’s Astronomy, chap, viii.), that 
the consciousness of effort accompanying voluntary action is tho proof 
that mind is the real source of voluntary power, and, by analogy, the 
source of all the powers of nature— as gravity and all other prime movers. 
This doctrine is liable to very strong objections. 

First, As now stated, the consciousness of effort doe5 not accompany 
all voluntary actions, but only that class where tho active power is not 
fully equal to the work. * 

Secondly, Although some kind of consciousness accompanies volun- 
tary power, there are also present a series of physical changes, and a 
physical expenditure, corresponding in amount to the work to be done. 
A certain amount of food, digested, assimilated, and consumed, is de- 
manded for every voluntary exertion, and in greater quantity as the 
exertion is greater. In a deficiency of food, or in an exhausted condition 
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C.HAPTEE VIL 
DESIEE. 

1. Pesire is the state of mind where there is a motive 
to act — some pleasure or paiii^ actual or ideal — without 
the ability. It is thus another of the states of interval, or 
suspense, between motive and execution. 

When a pleasure prompts us to work for its continuance 
or increase, and when we at once follow the prompting, there 
is no place for desire. So with pain. Going out into the 
open air, we encounter a painful chill ; we turn back and put 
on extra clothing; the pain has induced a remedy by the 
primordial stimtous of the will, guided by our acquired apti- 
tudes, Walking at a distance from home, the air suddenly 
cools to the chilling point. We have no remedy at hand. 
The condition thus arising, a motive without the power of 
acting, is Desire. 

2. In Desire, there is the presence of some motive, a 
pleasure or a pain, and a state of conflict, in itself painful. 

The motive may be some present pleasure, which urges to 
action for its continuance or increase. It may be some plea- 
sure conceived in idea, with a prompting to attain it in the 
reality, as the pleasure of a summer tour. It may be a pre- 
sent pain moving us to obtain mitigation or relief; or a 

of the active members, the most intense consciousness, whether of effort 
or any other mode, is unable to bring fe^th voluntary or mechanical 
energy. With abundance of food, and good material conditions of the 
sj’^stem, force will be exerted with or without the antecedent of con- 
sciousness. 

Thirdly, The animal frame is the constant theatre of mechanical 
movements that are entirely withdrawn from oonsciousness. Such are 
the movements of the lung's, the heart, and the intestines ; these the 
consciousness neither helps nor retards. 

FourtWy, When voluntary actions become habitual, they are less and 
less associate^ with consciousness : approaching to the condition of the 
redox or automatic actions last noticed. 

Thus, whenever mind is a source of power, it is in conjunction with a 
material expenditure, such as would give rise to mechanical or other 
energy without the concurrence of mind ; while, of the animal forces 
themselves, a considerable portion is entirely dissociated from mindr or 
oonscioasness. 
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ponding but future pain, ideally conceived, witli a spur to pre- 
vent its becoming actual. So far as the motive itself is con- 
cerned, we may be under either pleasure or pain. But in so far 
as there is inability to obey the dictates ofithe motive, there is 
a pain of the nature of conflict ; which must attach to eve^^ 
form of desire, although in certain cases neutralized 
curable accompaniments. 

3. There are various modes of escape from the con- 
flict, and unrest, of Desire. 

The first is forced guieseence ; to which are given the 
familiar names — endurance, resignation, fortitude, patience, 
contentment. 

This is a voluntary exertion prompted by the pain of the 
conflict. It means the putting forth of a volition to restrain 
the motive force of desire, to deprive the state of its volitional 
urgency. If the motive is a present pleasure, the wiU can 
oppose the urgency to add to it, and so bring on the condition 
of serene and satisfying enjoyments ; if a present pain, the 
restraint of the motive urgency ends in the state called en- 
durance, patience, resignation; a remarkable form of con- 
sciousness, where pain, by a neutralizing volition, is reduced 
to the state of a feeling possessed of only emotional and in- 
tellectual characteristics. 

The self-restraint, implied under endurance, coerces all 
the movements and inward springs of movement, that, but 
for such coercion, would be exerted with a view to relief, even 
aUhongh fruitless. The same volition may likewise suppress 
the diflusive manifestations and gesticulati ve outburst of strong 
feeling. Both are comprised in the renowned endurance of 
the old Spartan, or of the Indian under torture. As a remedial 
operation, such a vigoroift suppressive efibrt, in the case of 
physical pain, can directly do little but save the muscular 
organs from exhaustion ; indirectly it will stamp the pain on 
the memoiy by leaving the present consciousness to taste its 
utmost bitterness ; so that the present endurance in that form 
may be favourable to future precaution. When the pain is 
ideal or imaginary, or the result of artificial stimulation, as 
when one frets at not having the good fortune of others 
around, the forced quiescence eventually works a cure. Also, 
in the case of pleasure craving for increase, the suppressive 
volition is of admirable efficacy ; it takes away the marring 
ingredient from a real delight, which is then enjoyed in purity. 
In these two last instances, we can understand the value of 
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contentmeut, a forced state of mind prompted by the conflict 
of desire, and, by repetition, confirmed into a habitual frame 
of mind, favourable to happiness. 

Seeing that Dcsik*e may be viewed as so much pain, we may, 

<».s in the case of any other pain, assuage it by the apjdication of 
plfet* When chihiren are seized with longings that cannot be 

gratified,' they may be soothed by something agreeable. They 
may also be deterred from pursuing the vain illusion by the throat 
of pain. 

Another resource common to desire with other pains, is a 
diversion of the thoughts, by some new object ; a mode especially 
applicable to the khjal pains, and vain illusions of unbridled fancy. 
Change of scene, of circumstances, of companions, if not disagree- 
able, can effect a diversion of morbid intellectual trains, by intel- 
lectual forces, 

4. A second outlet for Desire is ideal or imaginary 
action. 

If we are prevented from acting under the stimulus of our 
feelings, we may at least indulge in ideal acting. One con- 
fined to bed desires to be abroad with the crowd, and, unable 
to realize the fact, resorts, in imagination, to favourite haunts 
and pursuits. There is in such an exorcise a certain amount 
of ideal gratification, which, in peculiar and assignable circum- 
stances, may partly atone for the want of the actual. 

With the bodily pains and pleasures, imagined .activity 
entirely fails. The setting out in thouglit on the search of 
food is nothing to the hungry man ; the idea of breaking out 
of prison must often occur to the immured convict, but 
without alleviating the misery of confinement. 

It is different with the liigher senses .and emotions, whose 
ideal persistence is so great as to apprgximate to the grateful • 
tone of the reality. We may have'U desire to visit or rervisit 
Switzerland; being prohibited from the reality, we may 
indulge iu an ideal tour, which is not altogether devoid of 
satisfaction. If we are helped, in the effort of conception, by 
some vivid describer of the scenes and the life of the country, 
the imagined journey will give us considerable pleasure. The 
gratifioation afforded by the literature of imagination testifies 
to the possibility of such a mode of delight. There would 
still survive a certain amount of desire, from the known 
inferiority of the imagined to the real; but a discipline of 
suppression might overcome that remaining conflict, and 
leave us in the possession of whatever enjoyment could spring 
from ideal scenes and activity. 
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In this way, pleasing sights and sounds, forbidden to tho 
senses, may still have a charm in imagination ; and the ideal 
pursuit of them would enhance the pleasure. Still more are 
the plestsures of affect-ion, complacency, power, revenge, know- 
ledge, fit to be the subject of ideal longings and pursuit. 
These emotions can all be to some extent indulged in 
so as to make us feel something of their warmtli and •elation. 
It is not in vain, therefore, that we sustain an ideal pursuit 
in favour of some object of love, some future of renown, some 
goal of accomplishment, some inaccessible height of moral 
excellence. The day-dreamer, whose ideal emotions are well 
supported, by the means formerly described, has moments of 
great enjoyment, although still liable to the pains of conflict, 
and to the ecjually painful exhaustion following on ideal 
excitement. 

If a pleasure in memory or in imagination were as good 
as the reality, there would be no pursuit either actual or 
ideal, and no desire. Or if the reality had some painful 
experiences enough to do away with the superiority of the 
actual, we should be free from the urgency of motives to the 
will. Many occasions of pleasure exemplify one or other of 
these two positions; evenings in society, public entertain- 
ments, dignified pursuits, and the like. We may have a 
pleasure in thinking of places where we have ’formerly been, 
with a total absence of desire to return. 

The spur of an ideal pleasure consists, pa-rtly in the 
perennial tendency of pleasure to seek for increase, and 
partly in the pain arising from a consciousness * of the in- 
feriority of the ideal to the actual. This pain is at its 
maximum in regfird to the pleasures of organic life and of 
the inferior senses ; and at its minimum in the pleasures 
termed elevating and refined. 

5. The Provocatives of Desire are, in the first place, 
the actual wantB system^ and secondly, 
the experience of pleasure. 

The first class correspond with the Appetites, and with 
those artificial cravings of the system generated by physical 
habits. We pass through a round of natural wants, for food, 
exercise, &c., and when each finds its gratification at hand, 
there is no room for desire. An interval or delay brings on 
the state of craving or longing, with the alternative outlets 
now described. 

If we set aside the Appetites, the main provocative of 
24 
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Desire is the experience of pleasure. When any pleasure has 
once been tasted, the recollection is afterwards a motive to 
regain it. The infant has no craving but for the breast; 
desire comes in with new pleasures. It is from enjoying 
^the actual, that we come to desire the pleasures of sound, of 

5*t^cle, and of all the higher emotions. Sexuality is 
foundedi on an appetite, but the other pleasing emotions are 
brought, by a course of experience, to the longing pitch. In- 
tense as is the feeling of maternity, no animal or human being 
preconceives it. The emotions of wonder, of complacency, 
of ambition, of revenge, of curiosity, of fine art, must be 
gratified in order to be evoked as permanent longings. Ex- 
perience is necessary to temptation in this class of delights. 
A being solitary from birth would have no craving for society. 

Even as regards Appetite, experience gives a definite aim 
to the longings, directing them upon the objects known as the 
means of their gratification. We crave for certain things 
that have always satisfied hunger, and for a known place 
suited to repose. This easy transition, effected by association, 
misled Butler into supposing that our appetites are not selfish ; 
they do not go direct to the removal of pain and the bestowal 
of pleasure, but centre in a number of special objects. 

A higher complication arises when we contemplate the 
appearances of enjoyment in others, and are led to crave for 
participation. We must still have a basis of personal know- 
ledge ; but when out of a very narrow experience of the good 
things of life, we venture to conceivo the happiness of the 
children of fortune, our estimate is likely to be erroneous, and 
to be biassed by the feelings that control the imagination. 
How this bias works, is explained by the analysis of the ideal 
or imaginative faculty (Book IL, chap, iv., § 15). 

6. As all our plefisures and pains have the volitional 
property, that is, incite to action, so they all give birth to 
desire ; from which circumstance, some feelings carry the 
fact of Desire in their names. Such are Avarice, Ambition, 
Curiosity. 

This has very generally led to the including of Desire, as 
a phendinenon, in the classification of the feelings. In every 
desire, there is a pleasure or pain, but the fact itself is pro- 
perly an aspect of volition or the Will. 

7. As in actual volition, so in Desire, we may have the 
disturbing effect of the Fixed Idea. 
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Nothing is more common than a persistent idea giving 
origin to the conflicts, and the day dreams, and all the out- 
goings of Desire. The examples already j^iven of the fixed 
idea in the motives of the will, have their prolongation and 
expansion in ideal longings, when pursuit is impossible. 
are the day-dreams of wealth, ambition, afferition,^ future 
happiness. 

8. Desire is incorrectly represented as a constant and 
necessary prelude of volition. 

Like Deliberation and Resolution, the state of Desire has i 
DOW been shown to be a transformation of the will proper, 
undergone in circumstances where the act does not imrae- , 
diately follow the motive. There remains a farther example ; 
of the same peculiarity, forming the subject of the next * 
chapter. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

BELIEF. 

1. The mental state termed Belief, while involving 
the Intellect and the Feelings, is, in its essential import, 
related to Activity, or the Will. 

In believing that the sun will rise to-morrow, that next 
winter will be cold, that alcohol stimulates, that such a* one is 
to be trusted, that Turkey is ill-governed, that free trade in- 
creases the wealth of nations, that human life is full of 
vicissitudes, — in what state of mind are we ? a state purely 
intellectual, or intellectual and something besides ? In all 
these affirmations there is an intellectual conception, but so 
there is in many things that we do not believe. We may 
understand the meaning of a proposition, we may conceive it 
with the utmost vividness, and yet not believe it. We may 
have an exact intellectual comprehension of the statement that 
the moon is only one hundred miles distant from the earth ; 
but without any accompanying belief. 

It is next to be seen, if a feeling, or emotion, added to the 
intellectual conception, will amount to the believing state. 
Suppose us io conceive and contemplate the approaching sum- 
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mer as beautiful and genial beyond all the summers of the 
century, we should have much pleasure in this contemplation, 
but the pleasure (although, as will be seen, a predisposing cause) 
does not constitute the belief. There is, thus, nothing either 
in Intellect or in Feeling, to impart the essence of Belief. 

^ "‘'^^Ir^^the practice of every day life, we are accustomed to test 
men’s belief by action, ‘faith by works.’ If a politician 
declares free trade to be good, and yet will not allow it to be 
acted on (there being no extraneous barriers in the way), 
people say he does not believe his own assertion. A general 
aihrming that he was stronger and better entrenched than the 
enemy, and yet acting as if he were weaker, would be h3d as 
believing not what he atfirmcd, but what he acted on. A 
(japitalist that withdraws his money from foreign governments, 
and invests it at a .smaller interest in the English funds, is 
treated as having lost faith or confidence in the stability of the 
foreign powers. Any one pretending to believe in a future 
life of rewards and punishments, and acting precisely as if 
there were no such life, is justly set down as destitute of belief 
in the doctrine. 

2. The relation of Belief to Activity is expressed by 
sayingj th at what we helicrc aot v/p gn. 

The instances above given, point to this and to no other 
conclusion. The difference between mere conceiving or imagin- 
ing, with or without strong feeling, and belief, is acting, or 
being prepared to act, when the occasion arises. The belief 
that a sovereign is worth twenty shillings, is shown by the 
readiness to take the sovereign in exchange for the shillings ; 
the belief that a sovereign is light is shown by refusing to 
take it as the equivalent of twenty shillings. 

The definition will be best mucidated by the apparent ex- 
ceptions. 

(1) We often have a genuine belief, and yet do not act 
upon it. One may have the conviction strongly that absti- 
nence from stimulants would favour health and happiness, and 
yet go on tttking stimulants. And there are many parallels 
in the conduct of human beings. The case, however, is no 
real &ception. Belief is a motive, or an inducement to act, 
but it may be overpowered by a stronger motive — present 
pleasure, or relief from a present pain. We are ' inclined to 
act where we believe, but not always with an omnipotent 
strength of impulse. Belief is an active stata wi th diferent 
d egrees of force ; it is said to be strong or to be weak. It 
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strong when it carries ns against a powerful counter impulse, 
weak when overpowered by an impulse not strong. Yet if it 
ever induces us to act at all, if it vanquishes the smallest re- 
sistance, it is belief. The believer in a futuf'e life may do very 
little in consequence of that belief ; he may never act in the 
face of a strong opposition ; but if he does anything at all th 
htt would not otherwise do, if he incurs the smallest {>resent 
sacrifice, he is admitted to have a real, though feeble, belief. 

(2) The second apparent exception is furnished by the 
cases whore w e believe thi ngs that we ne ver can have any 
o ccasion to act upo n. SoiSepIuIosophei's of the present day 
believe that the sun is radiating away liis heat, and will in 
some inconceivably long period cool down far below zero of 
Fahrenheit. Any fact more completely out of the active 
sphere of those philosophers could not be suggested to the 
human mind. It is the same with the alleged past history of 
the universe, sidereal and geological. An astronomer has 
many decided convictions in connexion with the remote 
nebulae of the firmament. Even the long past events of 
human history, the exploits of Epaminondas, and the invasion 
of Britain by the Romans, are beyond our sphere of action, 
and are yet believed by us. And as regards fclie still existing 
arrangements of things, many men that will never cross the 
Sahara desert, believe what is told of its surface, of its burning 
days and chilling nights. 

It is not hard to trace a reference to action in every one 
of these beliefs. Take the last-named first. When we believe 
the testimony of travellers as to the Sahara, we view that tes- 
timony as the same in kind with what we are accustomed to 
act upon, A traveller in Africa has also passed through 
France, and has perhaps tol^ us many things respecting that 
country, and we have acted on his information. He has also 
told us of Sahara, and we have fallen into the same mental 
attitude in this case, although we may not have the same occa- 
sion to act it out. We express the attitude by saying, that if 
we went to Africa, we would do certain things in consequence 
of the information. 

As regai'ds the past, we believe history in two ways. The 
first use is analogous to what has been stated, namely, when we 
put the testimony to historical events on the same footing as the 
testimony that we now act npon. Another way, is when we, 
form theories or doctrines of human affairs, reposing in part 
tkese past eyentSj^^ and carry these doctrines into operatioit 
in OUT present practice. 
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The belief in sidereal phenomena immeasurably remote in 
space and in time, is a recognition of the scientific method em- 
ployed upon these phenomena. The navigator sails the seas 
upon the faith of ^observations of the same nature as those 
applied to the distant stars and nebulce. If an astronomei* 
"pi^^ounded doctrines as to the nebulae, founded upon obser- 
vation^ of a ‘kind that would not be trusted in navigation or 
in the prediction of eclipses, we should be in a perceptibly 
different state of mind respecting such doctrines, and that 
state of mind is not impropeidy styled disbelief. 

(3) In many notorious instances our b elief is d eterguned 
b y the strenj^th of our feelin gs, which may iS mleged as a 
proof that~it IS grounded on the emotional part of our nature. 
The fact is admitted, but not the inference. It will be after- 
wards seen in what ways the feelings operate upon the belief, 
without themselves constituting the state of believing. 

(4) Very frequently, belief is engendered by a purely in- 
tellectual process. Thus, when a proposition in geometry is 
fii^st propouh to us, we may understand its purport with- 
out believing it ; but, by going through a chain of reasoning 
or demonstration, an operation wholly of the intellect, we pass 
into a state of entire conviction. So with the thousands of 
cases where we are led into belief by mere argument, proof, or 
intellectual enlightenment ; in all which, there is the appear- 
ance of an intellectual origin of belief. 

The same conclusion is suggested by another set of facts, 
namely, our believing from the testimony of our senses, or 
personal experience ; for perception by the senses is admitted 
to be a function of the intellect. It is by such an operation 
that wc believe in gravity, in the connection of sunrise with 
light and heat, and so on. 

So, when we receive and adjudicate on the testimony of 
others, we are performing a function strictly intellectual. 

Led seemingly by such facts as these, metaphysicians 
have been almost, if not altogether, unanimous in enrolling 
Belief among the intellectual powers. Nevertheless, it may 
be affirmed, that intellect alone will not constitute Belief, any 
more than it will constitute Volition. The reasonings of the 
Geometir do not create the state of belief, they merely bring 
affirmations under an already-formed belief, the belief in the 
axioms of the science. Unless that belief can be shown to be 
an intellectual product, the faith in demonstrative truth is not 
based in intellect. The precise function of our intelligence in 
believing will he shown in what follows. 
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3. Belief is a growth or development of the Will, under 
the pursuit of intermediate ends. 

When a voluntary action at once brings a pleasure or dis- 
misses a pain, as in masticating food in the mouth, we expe- 
rience the primitive course of the will ; there is an absence . 
alike of deliberation, of resolution, of desire, and oj bJAetV 
By a fiction, one might maintain that wo are believing that 
the mouthful of food is pleasant, just as one might say that wc 
choose, desire, and resolve to masticate and swallow the bolus ; 
but in point of fact, such designations would never have come 
into existence had all volition been of this primordial type. 
It is the occurrence of a middle or intermediate state between 
the motive and the felt gratification that makes these various 
phases to appear. 

Belief is shown when we are performing intermediate or 
associated actions. When we put forth the hand to seize an 
orange, peel it, and bring it to the mouth, we perform a num- 
ber of actions, in themselves barren and unprofitable, and 
stimulated by a pleasure to follow, which pleasure at present 
exists as the ideal motive. In this situation, there is a fact 
or phenomenon, not expressed by any of the other names for 
what fills the void of a suspended volition ; there may be pre- 
sent deliberation, resolution, aiid desire ; yet something still 
remains. For example, in taking these steps to enjoy the 
sweetness of the orange juices, we may have passed through 
the phase of Desire ; previous experience of the pleasure has 
given us an idea of it, accompanied by longing for perfect 
fruition. We may also have passed through a Deliberation 
and a Resolution. But what is not yet expressed, is our assum- 
ing that the actions now entered on will bring the state 
desired, and our maintaining^ a degree of voluntary exertion as 
energetic as if the pleasure were actually tasted. When we 
act for an intermediate end, as strongly as we should for the 
actual end, we are in a very peculiar situation, not implied in 
desire, however strong, nor in deliberation, nor in resolution, 
and deserving to be signalized by a name. The principal 
designation is Belief; the synonymes are faith, ti*ust, credit, 
credence, confidence, assurance, security, reliance, certainty, 
dependence, anticipation, expectation. • 

The state is known to vary in degree. Having formed a 
desire, and having, if need be, deliberated and resolved, we 
laay pursue the intermediate ends, either with all the energy 
that the ultimate consciousness would prompt, or, what is very 
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common, with less than that energy ; perhaps with three- 
fourths, with one-half, or with one- fourth the amount. This 
difference need have no connexion with the intensity of desire, 
or with the proceigses of deliberation or of resolution ; it re- 
lates to a fact that has a separate standing in the mind ; and 

cii'cumstauces affecting it call for a special investigation. 

Belief always contains an intellectual element^; 
there being, in its least developed form, an Association of 
Means and End. 

The very fact of working for an intermediate end, with the 
view to some remote or final end, implies an intellectual con- 
ception of both, and the association of the one with the other, 
d’lie lamb running to its ewe mother for milk and warmth, 
has an intellectual train fixed in its mind — an idea of warmth 
and repletion associated with the idea or characteristic picture 
of its mother. All the actions of human beings for remote 
ends are based on the mental trains connecting the inter- 
mediate with the final. 

We may properly describe these trains as a knowledge of 
natural facts, or of the order of the world, which all creatures 
that can do one thing for the sake of another, must possess to 
some degree. Every animal with a home, and able to leave 
it and to return, knows a little geography. The more exten- 
sive this knowledge, the greater the jjower of gaining ends. 
The stag knowing ten different pools to drink from, is so much 
better provided than when it knew but one. 

Experience of nature, therefore, laid up in the memory, 
must enter into every situation where we exert belief. Nay, 
more, . Such experience is, properly speaking, the^^^s^ ground 
of believing, the condition in whose absence there ought to 
be no belief; and the greater the experience, the greater 
should be the believing energy. !l^tit if we find, in point of fact, 
that belief does not accord with experience, we must admit 
that there is some other spring of confidence than the natural 
conjunctions or successions, repeated before the view, and 
fixed in the mind by the force of contiguous association. 

5. The mental foundations of Belief are to be sought 
(1) in our Activity, (2) in the Intellectual Associations of 
our Experience, and (3) in the Feelings. 

It is here affirmed, not only that Belief in its essence is 
an active state^ but that its foremost generating cause is the 
Activity of the system, to which are added influences Intel- 
lectual and Emotional. 
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(1) The fi pontaneitv of the moving organs is a source of 
action, the syst^ being fr6sh, and there being no hindrance. 
Secondly, the additional Pleasureof E xer cise is a further 
prompting to activity. Thirdly, the'Tfff mmfy of this plea- 
sure is a motive to begin acting with a view to the 
fruition of it; the operation of the will being enlarged^^^- 
an intellectual bond. These three facts sum lip tiie active 
tendency of volition ; the two first are impulses of pure 
activity ; the third is supported by the retentive i'nnction of 
the intellect. 

Under these forces, one or more, we commence action, 
and, so long as there is no check, we continuo till overtaken 
by exhaustion. We have no hesitation, doubt, or uncer- 
tainty; while yet ignorant of what belief means, we act 
precisely like a person in the highest state of confidence. 
Belief can do no more than produce unhesitating action, and 
we are already placed at this point. 

Suppose now that we experience a check, as when our 
activity brings us pain. This is an arrest upon our present 
movements ; and the memory of it has also a certain deterring 
efteot. We do not again proceed in that track with the full 
force of our spontaneous and volitional urgencies ; there is 
an element of repugnance that weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the active tendency. The young animal at first roams every- 
where; in some one track it falls into a snare, and with 
difficulty escapes ; it avoids that route in future ; but as 
regards all others, it goes on as before. The primitive ten- 
dency to move freely in every direction is here broken in 
upon by a hostile experience ; with respect to which there is 
in futui'e an anticipation of danger, a state of belief in coming 
evil. Repeated experiences would confirm this deviation 
from the rule ‘of immunifjr ; but before any experience, the 
rule was proceeded on. 

We can now understand what there is instinctive in the 
act of believing, and can account for the natural or primitive 
credulity of the mind. The mere disposition to act, growing 
out of our active 'endowments, carries belief with it^ ex- 
perience enlightening the intellect, does not creale this active 
disposition, but merely causes it to be increase^ by the 
memory of attained fruition. A stronger natural spontaneity 
would make a stronger belief, experience remaining the same. 
Whatever course is entered on is believed in, until a check 
arise ; a repeated check neutralizes the spontaneous and 
voluntary agency, destroying alike action and belief. 
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believe that whatever has been in the past will always be in 
the future, exactly i as we hav^e found it in an unbroken 
experience, however email ; that is, we are disposed to act in 
^fft^ij^irection where wo have never been checked. It does 
not needf a Ibng-continued iteration, amounting to indis- 
soluble association, to generate a belief: a single instance* 
under a motive to act is enough. The infant soon shows a 
belief in the mother’s breasts ; and if it could speculate on 
the future, it would believe in being fed in that manner to 
all eternity. The belief begins to be broken through when it 
gets spoon meat ; and the anticipation is now partitioned, 
but still energetic in holding that the future will resemble the 
past in the precise manner ^ready experienced. 

There is thus generated, from the department of our 
Activity, a tendency, so wide as to be an important law of the 
mind, to proceed upon any unbroken experience with the 
whole energy of our active nature, and, accordingly, to believe, 
with a vigour corresponding to our natural activity, that 
what is uncontradicted is univer sal and eterna l. Experience 
adds the force of habit to the^born energy, and hence the 
tenacity of all early beliefs. Human nature everywhere 
believes that its own experience is the measure of all men’s 
experience everywhere and in every time. Each one of us 
believes at first that cveiy other person is made, and feels, 
ourselves ; and it takes a long education to abate 
the sweeping generalization, which in no one is ever en- 
tirely overcome. If belief were generated by the growth of 
an intellectual bond of experienced conjunctions, we should 
not form any judgment as to other men’s feelings, until old 
enough to perform a difficult scientiVic operation of analogical 
reasoning ; we should say absolutely nothing about the distant, 
the past, and the future, where our experience is null : we 
might believe that the water from a known well slakes our 
thirst, but we should not believe that the same water would 
slake the thirst of other persons who had not tried it, nor 
that any other water would slake our own thirst. It is the 
active energy of the mind that makes the ‘^anticipation of 
nature* so severely commented on by Bacon, as the parent 
of all error. This anticipation, corrected and reduced to the 
standard of experience, is the belief in the uniformity of 
nature. 

We labour under a natural inability or disqualification to 
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conceive anything different from our most limited experience ; 
but there is no necessity that we should still persist in 
assuming that what is absolutely unknown is exactly like what 
we know. Such intrinsic forwardness i^not a quality of the 
intellect, it is the incontinence of our active nature. As we 
act first and feel afterwards ; so w'c believe first and 
afterwards ; not to be contradicted is to us sfifficitnt proof. 
The impetus to generalize is bom of our activity, and we are 
fortunate if we ever learn to apply to it the corrections of 
subsequent experience. An ordinary person, by no means 
unintelligent or uncultivated, happening to know one French- 
man, would unhesitatingly attribute to the whole French 
nation the mental peculiarities of that one individual. As 
regards many of our convictions, the strength is in the 
inverse ratio of the believer's experience. 

6. (2) The second source of Belief is Intellectual Asso- 
ciation. 

The frequent experience of a succession leaves a firm 
association of the several steps, and the one suggests readily 
all the rest. This enters into belief, and augments in some 
degree tho active tendency to proceed in a certain course. 
The successive acts of plucking an apple, putting it in the 
mouth, and chewing it, are followed by an hgi’eeable sensa* 
tion : and the whole train is by repetition firmly fixed in the 
mind. The main source of the energy shown in these inter- 
mediate acts is still the activity — partly spontaneous, partly 
volitional under the ideal motive of the sweetness. Yet the 
facility of passing intellectually from one step to another, 
through the strength of the association, counts as an addition 
to the strength of the impetus that carries us along through 
the series of acts. On R principle already expounded, tho 
idea of an act has a certain efficacy in realizing it; and a 
secure association, bringing on the ideas, would help to bring 
on the actions. It may be safely maintained, however, that no 
mere association of ideas would set the activity in motion, or 
constitute the active disposition, called belief, A very strong 
association between ‘ apple ' and ‘^sweetness,’ generated by 
hearing the words often joined together (as from ■yie ‘ dulce 
pomum ' of the Latin Grammar), would make the one word 
suggest the other, and the corresponding ideas likewise sug- 
gest each other; but the taking action upon them, still 
requires an active bent of the organs, growing out of the 
causes of our activity — sp ontaneity and a motive ; and, until 
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these are brought into play, there is no action and no active 
disposition, or belief. 

When we have been disciplined to consult observation and 
experience before making affirmations respecting things dis- 
tant in place or time, instead of generalizing haphazard, we 
"ftlljMtft very extensive intellectual operations into the settle- 
ment of €ur iJfeliefs^ but these intellectual processes do not 
constitute the attitude of believing. They are set agoing by ‘ 
motives to the wiU — by the failures and checks encountered 
in proceeding on too narrow grounds^ and when wc have 
attained the improved knowledge, we follow it out into prac- 
tice by virtue of voluntary determinations, whose course has 
been cleared by tlie higiier flight of intelligence ; yet there is 
nothing in mere intellect that would make us act, or contem- 
plate action, and therefore nothing that makes us believe. 

It is illustrative and interesting to note who are the 
decided characters in life — the men prompt and unhesitating 
in action on all occasions. They are men distinguished, not 
for intelligence, but for the active endowment ; a profuse spon- 
taneity lending itself to motives few and strong. Intelligence 
in excess paralyzes action, reducing it in quantity, although no 
doubt improving it in quality — ^in successful adaptation to ends. 

7. (3) The third source or foundation of Belief is tlio 
Feelings. 

We have already taken uccount of the influence of the 
Feelings in generating belief, and we need only to re-state in 
summary the manner of the operation. 

We may first recall the two tests of belief — (1) the energy 
of pursuit of the intermediate ends, the final end not being in 
the grasp, and (2) the eiation of mind through the mere pros- 
pect of the final end (when that is ^mething agreeable). In 
both these aspects, belief is affected by feeling. 

If the final end is a pleasure, and strongly realized in idea, 
the energy of pursuit is proportionably strong, and the con- 
viction is strong, as shown by the obstacles surmounted not 
merely in the shape of resistance, but in the shape of total 
want of evidence. An object intensely desired is followed out 
with excessive credulity as to the chances of attainment. 

There is another mode of strengthening the believing 
attitude by pleasure. Irrespective of the contemplation of 
the end, which is necessarily pleasure (whether direct, or indi- 
rect, as relief from pain), there may be other causes of plea- 
sure operating at the moment to impart elation or buoyancy 
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of tone. Such elation strengthens the believing temper, with 
respect to whatever is in hand. A traveller in quest of new 
regions is subject to alternations of confidence according to 
the states of mind that he passes through, from whatever 
cause. He is more sanguine when he is refreshed and vigorous, 
when the day is balmy, or the scenery cheerful^ there be^aftgf ho 
real accession of evidence through any of these oircfimstances. 

That a higher mood of enjoyment should be a higher mood 
of belief is evident on both aspects of belief. In the first place, 
whatever action is present is more vigorously pursued, with 
which vigour of pursuit the state of confidence is implicated. 
And, in the second place, as regards the cheering ideal fore- 
taste of the final end, anything that improves the elation of 
tone has the very same effect as the improved prospect of 
the end would have, such improved prospect meaning a stronger 
belief. What we want from a strong assurance is mental 
comfort, and if the comfort arises concurrently with the belief, 
we have the thing wished, and the belief is for the moment 
made up by an adventitious or accidental mixture. 

In some forms of Belief, as in Holigion, the cheering cir- 
cumstance is the prominent fact. Such belief is valued as a 
tonic to the mind, like any form oi' pleasure ; the belief and 
the elation are._cpny^i-tiblo fact^ Hence, when the b^h^f is 
feebleT^^y accession o’f’a^3^yful mood 'will be seen to 
strengthen the belief, while the opposite state will be supposed 
to weaken it; the fact being that the two influences conspire 
together, and we may, if we please, put both to the account of 
one, especially if the source of the other is hidden or unseen. 

The cultivation of these last named beliefs is purely 
emotional, and consists in strengthening the associations of 
feeling in the mind ; the case is in all respects identical with 
the growth of an affeetton. With any strong affection, there 
is implicated a coiTesponding strength of belief. 

Mere strength of excitement, of the neutral kind, will con- 
trol belief as it controls the will, by the force of the persisting 
idea. Whatever end very much inflames the mind, will be 
impressed according to the strength of the .excitement, and 
irrespective of the pleasure or the pain of it, and, in deter- 
mining to action, wilj constitute belief in whatever appears as 
the intermediate instrument. A very slight and casual al9so- 
ciation will be taken np and assumed as a cause. The mother 
having lost a child will conceive a repugnance to ar certain 
thing associated in her mind with the child^s death ; she will 
keep aloof from that thing with the whole force of her will to 
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save ber other children ; which is tantamount to believing in 
a connexion of cause and effect between the two facts. The 
influence of the feelings thus serves to confirm an intellectual 
link, perhaps only dnco experienced, into a strong associa- 
tion, such as a great many counter experiences may not be 
abK4iO dissolve. 

Lastly} the power of the feelings to command the presence ‘ 
of one class of thoughts, and banish all of a hostile kind from 
the view, necessarily operates in belief as in action. A fright 
fastens the thoughts upon the circumstances of alarm, and 
renders one unable to hold in the view such as could neutralize 
the terror. There are considerations within reach that would 
prevent us believing in the worst, but they cannot make their 
appearance ; the well-timed reminder of them by the agency 
of a friend, is then an invaluable substitute for the paralyzed 
operation of our own intelligence. 

8. The Belief in the order of the World, or the course 
.of Nature, varies in character, in diiierent persons, accord- 
ing to the relative predominance of the three causes 
enumerated. 

All belief implicates the order of the world ; or the con- 
nexion between one thing and another thing, such that the 
one can be employed as a means to secure the other as an end. 
We believe that a rushing stream is a prime mover; that 
vegetation needs rain and sunshine ; that animals are pro- 
duced from their own kind ; that the body is strengthened 
by exercise. 

The chief source of belief is unobstructed activity. A 
single experiment is enough to constitute belief; what we 
have done successfully once, we are ready to do again, with- 
out the smallest hesitation. Repetition may strengthen the 
tendency, but five repetitions do not give five times the con- 
viction of one ; it would be nearer the mark to say, that, apart 
from our educated tests of truth, fifty repetitions might per- 
haps double the strength of conviction of the first. We are 
all faith at the outset ; we become sceptics by experience, that 
is, by encountering checks and exceptions. We begin with 
unbounded predulity, and are gradually pducated into a more 
limited reliance. 

r Our belief in the physical laws is our primitive spontaneity 
contracted to the bounds of experience. Of this kind, is our 
faith in gravity, heat, light, and so on. Our trials are greatly 
simplified by the guidance of those that have gone before us. 
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As regards the more ordinary phenomena, we soon fall into 
the right channels of acting ; an animal learns in a short time 
from what height it can jump with safety. 

The long . catalogue of perverted, etfcravagant, erratic 
beliefs, can in most instances be accounted for by some 
unusual degree of feeling, whether pleasure, nain, or vaave 
excitement. We are hard to convince that anything we like 
can do us any mischief ; this is strength of pleasurable feeling, 
operating through desire, and barring out from the thoughts 
the hostile experience. We believe in the wisdom and other 
merits of the persons that we love or adnnre ; another of the 
many instances of the power of feeling. We have at first un- 
limited faith in testimony ; whatever is told us is presumed, 
as a matter of course, to be true, just as what we find on a 
first trial, is expected to hold always. Experience has to limit 
this sweeping confidence ; and if likings and dislikings are 
kept under, and remembered facts are alone trusted to, 
we acquire what is called a rational belief in testimony, 
namely, a belief proportioned to the absence of contradictory 
facts. 

Our belief is influenced by our fellow beings in obvious 
ways. Sympathy and Irnita^n make us adopt the actions 
and the feelings of those about us ; and the efiect of society 
does not stop here, but goes the length of cbmpulsion. By 
these combined influences, we are educated in all beliefs that 
transcend our own experience, and swayed even in what falls 
under our observation. 

A mere intellectual statement, often repeated, disposes us 
to credence, but does not amount to the state of belief, till we 
have occasion to take some action upon it ; and the real force 
of the state arises when our action receives some confirmation. 
We are in a very loose stais of mind as regards many floating 
doctrines, such as the recondite assertions of science, and the 
higher mysteries of the supernatural. Should we make a 
single experiment for ourselves, and find it accord with what 
has been affirmed, we are at once elevated into confidence, 
perhaps even beyond the actual truth ; the untutored mind 
knowing nothing of the repetitions and precautions necessary 
to establish a fact. 

The superstitious beliefs of unenlightened ages, — astrology^ 
alchemy, witchcraft, — and the perversions of scientific truth 
in e^ly philosophy from the various strong emotions, aae all 
explicable upon the influence of feeling in tbe originators, with 
the subsequent addition of authority and imitation. 
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9. is opposed, not by Disbelief, but by Doubt . 

As mental attitudes, Belief and Disbelief are the same. We 
aosot behere one thing without diBbelieviag some other 
thing; if we believe tbd the sun is risen, we must disbelieve 

that ho IS hclow the horizon^ 

w(j\ lire unable to obtain a convictio'n, Oue WBfJT or 
other, wh are said to doubt, to be in a state of uncertainty, or 
Buspense. If the thing concerns us little, we are indifferent 
to this absence of the means of conviction. The condition oi* 
donbt is manifested in its true character, as a distressing ex- 
perience, when we are obliged to act and are yet uncertain as 
to the course. The connexion of means and end does not com- 
mand our belief or assurance; there arc opposing suggestions 
or appearances, more or less evenly balanced ; or there is no- 
thing to go upon in either way. Hence we are in danger oi‘ 
being baulked in our ends ; and, in addition, have all the 
vacillation of a conflict. In matters of great import, doubt is 
the name for unspeakable misery. 

D oubt and Fea r, although distinguishable, run very closely 
together, boubt, iu its painful and distressing form, is pre- 
cisely the state of Fear. A cause of fear deepens the condi- 
tion of doubt ; circumstances of doubt will intensify fear. 
The same temperament is victorious alike over doubt and fear ; 
the active disposition has been seen to be a spring of courage. 

10. T1k 3 opposing designations Hope and Despond- 
ency signify phases of Belief. 

Hope expresses belief in its cheering or elating aspect, 
being the confidence in future good, the belief that some 
agreeable end is more or less certain in its arrival. It farther 
denotes something less than total or complete assurance, or 
rather it is considered as ranging iA compass from the smallest 
degree of confidence that can have any elating effect, up to 
the highest point when prospect is on a level with possession. 
Hence, in expressing hope, we usually append an epithet of 
degree; we have good hopes of a prosperous commercial 
year, we have faint hopes of the next harvest. 

The opposite of Hope is not Fear, but Despondency, the 
belief in^poming evil, a condition of mind the morSTTfSpfessing 
as the belief is stronger. An army over-matched is despon- 
dent: that is, believes in impending defeat. The state of 
Feei^>very readily supervenes ; but there may be despondency, 
with the absence of fear proper. The extrem e of Despondency 
is Desp air. 
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When the hope or the despondency can be based on cer- 
tain evidence, or on probable evidence as entertained by a 
highly disciplined judgment, they are comparatively little 
affected by extraneous agencies of elation or depression. But 
in matters of probable evidence, and ir minds of little sta- 
bility, the state of hope or despondency flucto^rtes with the 
influences that raise or depress the general tone. Ev^*y thing 
already said, of Belief in general, is true of belief under the 
name of Hope. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOBAL HABITS. 

1. The Moral Habits are the acquirements relating to 
Feelings and Volitions. 

Besides the intellectual acquirements properly so called, 
as Language, Science, &c., we have a series of growths con- 
sisting in the increase or diminution of the and in 

modifications of the strength of the will, whereby some 
motives gain and others lose in practical efiicacy. We speak 
of habits of Courage, Fortitude, Command of Temper, mean- 
ing that those qualities have attained, through cdu(;ation, a 
degree not attaching to them naturally. 

2. The Moral Acquirements come under the general 
conditions of Eetentiveness. 

In heightening, or in detracting from, the natural strength 
of feelings and volitions, we are aided by all the circumstances 
enumerated in regard to the attainments of the intellect. 

In the first place, a certain repetition is necessary, greater 
or less according to the change that has to be affected, and to 
the absence of other favouring circumstances. ,The moral 
education seldom reaches maturity till a late period of life. 

In the second place, the mind may be more or less con- 
cenirated on the acquisition. Apart from the amount of repe- 
tition, moral progress depends greatly on the bent of the 
learner towards the special acquisition. If we are striThig 
con amore to attain any important habitude, such as the Oom- 
.xhaud of the Attention, the currents of the brain are excln- 
25 
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sively set in this one direction, instead of being divided with 
other engrossments. A less efficient, although still a powerful, 
stimnlus, is the application of pain. 

In the third place, individuals differ in the power of 
Retentiveness or Adhesiveness, as a whole ; rendering them 
apt as learner's generally. 

There are also local endowments leading to a special 
retentiveness in matters of knowledge ; as when the good 
natural ear brings about rapid musical attainments. It might 
be over-refining to attempt to carry this supposition into the 
domain of the feelings. 

3. The conditions special to the Moral Acquirements 
are, first, an Iiiitiative, and, secondly, a Gradual Exposure 
in cases of conSTct. . 

As a large and important branch of moral acquisition 
consists in strengthening one power to overcome another, it 
is of great advantage to have an uninterrupted series of suc- 
cesses : which can only be secured by strongly backing at 
first the motive to he strengthened, and by never giving it 
too much to do. Defeats should be avoided, especially in the 
early stages. 

4. We may begin the detail by adverting to the 
voluntary control of Sense and Appetite. 

We have seen, in the conflict of Motives, the sensations 
and the appetites resisted by ideal considerations, that is, by 
good and evil in the distance. Now, this control depends, at 
first, on tlie relative strength of Appetite and of the Memory 
of good and evil ; eventually, however, repeated action in one 
way, either in indulging or in thwarting the appetite, brings 
into play Retentiveness, or habi^, as an additional force on 
the prevailing side. 

Take, as an example, the endurance of cold, for purposes 
of healthy stimulation, as in habitual cold bathing and ex- 
posure to weather. There is a conflict of volition between 
present sensation, and good and evil in the distance. The 
ideal motive may be at first too weak, and may need 
strengthening ; for which end, it is desired to superadd the 
force of habit. The commencement demands an Initiative. 
Some cause from without should induce the regular and 
sySVsOmatic exposure of the body to cold water and cold air. 
At the early stages, there may be felt a revulsion at the 
process. Repetition, if steady, has a twofold effect ; it lowers 
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the painful sensibility, and increases the tendency to perform 
the actions as the appointed time comes round. Now, with a 
view to the more speedy attainment of these two ends, there 
should never be any intermission, or giving way ; and the 
shock encountered should not be of such an extreme kind, as 
would make an insurmountable aversion. Hei^ce, an ade- 
quate initiative should concur with a graduation* of the 
exposure; with these two conditions, the progress of the 
habit is steady and sure. The subject of the experiment can, 
after a time, be left to the ordinary motives ; the moral edu- 
cation being complete. 

A parallel illustration applies to the whole department of 
Temperance or control of Appetite. 

Under the present head, w'c may notice the Command of the 
Attention, as against the diversions and solicitations of out- 
ward things. The infant is at the mercy of every sight and 
every sound, and has no power of consecutive attention, unless 
under some one sensation stronger than any of the rest. 
Early education has to reclaim the wandering and volatile 
gaze. The child is set to a short lesson, in the first instance, 
under a sufficient pressure from without to maintain the atten- 
tion during that time, and in spite of casual diversions. The 
demand for concentration is increased slowly, never exceed- 
ing what the combined force of the initiative and the acquired 
bent can achieve. 

Belonging to various situations and occupations is the 
habit of becoming indifferent to noiso and to the distraction of 
spectacle, as in the bustle of towns and places of business. 
The ability to seclude the attention in the midst of noise may 
be acquired, if the conditions can be complied with. There 
must be to commence with some power sufficient to divert the 
mind from the noise for cerfiain periods of time ; during every 
such period a lesson is taken, and, by sufficient repetition, the 
power of indifference may become complete for all circum- 
stances. The inuring process, while succeeding in most in- 
stances, entirely fails in some; the reason being that the sensi- 
tiveness cannot by any influence be sufficiently overcome to 
make a beginning. If these susceptible minds, instead of 
being at once immersed in the uproar, could be subjected to a 
steadily increasing noise, they might be hardened at last. 

5. Culture applied to the Special Emotions ma 3 ii«n- 
brace (1) the Emotional susceptibility on the whole, and 
(2) the Emotions singly. 
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(1) There is in each person a certain Emotional constitu- 
tion, or natural proneness to Emotion generally ; shown in 
the amount of emotional fervour and display. This may be 
increased or dimiifished by cultivation, at the expense of the 
two other departments of the mind. By sympathy, stimula- 
tion, and encouragement, by occupying the mind with emo- 
tional erercises, the department acquires more than its natural 
dimensions, while VoHtion and Intellect are preportionably 
shrivelled. If, besides the positive encouragement of the emo- 
tional side, there are positive discouragements to exerting 
Will and Intelligence, the work of re- adjustment will go on 
still faster. 

There are nations whose character is highly emotional in 
comparison with others ; at the head of the scale in Europe, 
we may place the Italians, after which come the French, Ger- 
mans, English. An English child domesticated in Rome or 
Florence, would contract something of the Italian fervour ; an 
Italian child, reared in the north of Scotland, would be ren- 
dered more volitional or intellectual, and less emotional. 

The leading displays of Emotion generally are, the sus- 
ceptibility to Amusement, great Sociability, devotion to Fine 
Art, the warmer modes of tleligious sentiment, and an emo- 
tional coloming impressed on scientific doctrines. 

(2) Any single emotion may be made more or less 
copious. Much important discipline is involved in the en- 
couragement or repression of individual emotions. 

For example, the pleasure of Liberty, with the pain of Con- 
straint, needs to be surmounted in many ways, being opposed 
to Industry, to Obedience or submission, and to the checks 
and obstructions of one’s lot. Ho better example can be given 
of the power of habituation ; while the manner of attaining it 
is in full accordance with the geiieral rules. The dislike to 
restraints may be completely overcome, and with it the plea- 
surable rebound of liberty. When this is the case, we shall 
find that the initiative has been all-powerful to secure un- 
broken submission. In every well-ordered mind, there are 
numerous instances of restraints, at first painful, now utterly 
indifierent ; scarcely any pleasure would be felt in breaking 
out frorg them. The old soldier has contracted a punctuality 
and an obedience, so thorough as to be mechanical ; ‘ he 
neither feels the pang of constraint, nor would he rejoice in 
beisg set free from the obligation. 

We have, in the case of Terror, a valuable illustration of 
the imperative nature of a gradual habituation. With a view 
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to impart a certain degree of courage to a timid constitution, 
it is above all things necessary to avoid a severe fright. A 
gentle and graduated exposure to occasions of alarm might do 
much to establish courage by habit, all other circumstances 
being favourable a single giving way is a serious loss of 
ground. ^ 

* The developments of the Tender Feeling include an ex- 
tensive course of habituation. Irrespective of the associations 
that connect it with special objects, constituting the affections, 
the indulgence of tender feeling increases the power of the 
emotion as a whole. 

The Emotion of Self-tenderness, or Self-ccmplaconcy, 
being a special dii’cction of the general feeling, is amenable 
to culture or restraint. The initiative in the case must be 
the individuars own volition, it being impracticable for others 
to control, otherwise than by example or moral suasion, an 
emotion that works imseen. 

The Emotion of Approbation, Praise, Glory, may be 
repressed by control, and its repression rendered habitual. 
It is a part of every one’s experience to share in unmerited 
reproaches : and public men more especially have to contract 
a settled indifference to abuse. This is one of the cases 
where the system adjusts itself by the operation of Relativity. 
As praise and censure are felt in their highest force only 
while fresh, they are dependent on the occurrence of new 
occasions. 

It is almost, if not altogether, a contradictory aim to 
become indifferent to blame, while fostering the pleasure of 
praise. We may acquire by habit a certain amount of in- 
difference to other men’s opinions, favourable or unfavourable, 
surrendering the pleasure as well as surmounting the pain. 
There is another course ^somewhat less sweeping: namely, 
to acquire a settled disesteem, or contempt,, of certain indi- 
viduals, whose censure thereby loses its force ; while we retain 
a susceptibility to the opimon of others disposed to praise 
more than to blame us. 

The Emotion of Power, being in its unbridled gratification 
so mischievous, is subjected to control on moral grounds. 
To attain habits of moderation in regard to this graving, a 
man must be himself impressed with the evils of it, so as to 
put forth a commanding volition, and thereby initiate a habitual 
coercion. 

The outbursts of Irascibility have to be checked by 
voluntary control confirmed into habit. The education of 
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the young comprises this department. The value of the 
initiative is fully manifested in this case. External influence, 
according to an ideal mixture of firmness and conciliation, is 
most happily employed in restraining the childish ebullitions 
of temper, so as to mature an early habit of coolness and 
suppression^ It is more difficult to reach the deep-seated plea- 
sure of jnaalevolence than to check the incontinent paroxysms 
most usually identified with irascibility. A man may be 
exacting, jealous, revengeful, without showing fits of ill temper. 

The department of Plot-interest may be pandered to by 
incontinent amusement, or restrained by self-command and 
by early discipline. A great indulgence in the amusements 
described under this head is a test of the Emotional nature 
as a whole. 

The Emotions of Intellect are cherished or suppressed by 
the same causes as the intellect itself. 

On the cultivation of Taste there is nothing new to be 
said. The transformation of a human being, born with a defi- 
cient sensibility, into an artistic nature, expresses perhaps the 
very utmost stretch that culture (;an effect, every circumstance 
being supposed favourable. There must be a great starving 
down of the predominating elements of the character, to bring 
forward this single feature from its low, to a high, estate. 

The Moml *■ Feelings exemplify in the most interesting 
case of all, the same general considerations. When the 
elements of the moT*al sentiment are known, the manner of its 
development and its confirmation into habit are sufficiently 
plain ; but the importance of the subject deserves a separate 
chapter. 

6. Certain Habits may be specified under the Activity 
or the Will 

(1) In connexion with the active organs, we contrapt 
habits of invigoration , and endurance, as the result of prac- 
tice, Whatever organ is steadily employed — the arm, the 
hand, the voice — attains greater strength and persistence, 
provided the habituation is gradual, and the demands never 
too great. Still, we must not forget, that such a strengthen- 
ing process, if carried far, will usurp so much of the nutrition 
of the system, as seriously to impair other functions either 
bodily or mental. As regards physical expenditure, the 
inteUaot is our most costly function. 

To evolve a larger quantity of spontaneous action than 
belongs to the constitntion by nature, is one of the possible 
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ways of re-distribnting the powers of the system. A languid, 
inactive temperament may be spurred np to greater energy, 
by surrendering some other point of superiority ; as when a man 
whose forte is intelligence enters the army, or other active 
profession. 

(2) The habit of Endurance, as connected yith Desire, 
might be advantageously dwelt upon. There are instances, 
f^here endurance is made habitual, under an outward initia- 
tive, as in apprenticeship to work. In other cases, it is the 
will’s own resolution, under motives of good and evil. If a 
certain degree of steadiness can be maintained in bearing up 
against any endurable pain, the reward will follow in abate- 
ment of the efibrt. or struggle. 

7. The voluntary control of the Intellectual trains may 
pass into Habit. 

There are two special modes of voluntary control of the 
trains of thought, and, in both, practice leads to habit. 

(1) Mental concentration, as against digressions, wander- 
ings, reveries, may be commanded by motive ; and, if initiated 
adequately and maintained persistently, may acquire the ease 
that habituation gives. 

(2) The power of dismissing a subject from the mind is 
an exercise of will in opposition to intellectual persistence, and 
is difficult according as that persistence is inflamed by feeling. 
At first a severe or impracticable effort, it is eventually com- 
manded by men trained to intellectual professions, and is 
essential to the despatch of multifarious business. 

It is important to repeat, that many of the acquisitions, 
detailed in this chapter, are vast changes, amounting almost 
to a reconstruction of the human character ; and that, to ren- 
der them possible, the conditions of plastic growth must be 
present in an unusually favourable degree. Bodily health and 
nourishment, exemption from fatigues, worry and harass- 
ment, absence of heavy drafts upon the plastic power by other 
acquisitions, together with the special conditions more par- 
ticularly urged in this chapter, must conspirb with a consti- 
tutional endowment of Ketentiveness, to operate these great 
moral revolutions. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

PEXJD'fiNCE.— DUTY.— MORAL INABILITY. 

1. Human Pursuit, as a whole, is divided, for im- 
portant practical reasons, into two great departments. 

The first embraces the highest and most comprehensive 
regard to Self; and is designated Prudence, Self-Love, 
the search after Happiness. It is opposed or thwarted 
mainly by the urgency of present good or evil, and by 
fixed ideas. 

JBappiness is made up of the total of our pleasures, 
diminished by the total of our pains ; and the endeavour after 
it resolves itself into seeking the one and avoiding the other. 
There is a complicated mixture of good and evil always in the 
distance, and even in the absence of moral weakness, we 
should find the problem of our greatest happiness on the 
whole, one of considerable perplexity. 

The influences on the side of Prudence are these : — 

(1) The natural aptitude, so often alluded to, for remem- 
bering good and evil, by which the future interests are 
powerfully represented in the conflict with present or actual 
pleasure and pain. 

(2) The influences brought to bear upon the mind, 
especially in early years, in the way of authority, example, 
warning, instruction ; all which, if happily administered, may 
both supply motives and build up habits, such as to counteract 
the strong solicitations of present appetite or emotion. 

(3) The acquired knowledge, referring to the good and 
evil consequences of action. A full acquaintance with the 
laws of our owp bodies and minds, with the ongoings of 
society, and with the order of nature generally, counts on the 
side of prudence by’making us aware of the less obvious ten- 
dencies of conduct. 

(4) I’he floating opinion of those around us, the public 
inculcation of virtuous conduct, and the whole literature of 
moral^. suasion, backed by the display of approved examples, 
go a great way to form the prudenti^ character of the mature 
individual. 
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Althongli the proper function of public opinion is to mould 
us to (hity^ as contrasted with mere prudence, yet in no 
country, has society refrained from both teaching and even 
compelling prudential conduct, according to approved stand- 
ards. 

(5) The reflections of the individual mind, fr 9 quently and 
earnestly turned upon what is best in the long riyi, are a 
*powerful adjunct to the building up of a prudential character. 
The more we allow ourselves to dwell upon past errors, the 
more we increase their deterring force in the future. More- 
over, a certain deliberative habit is necessary to carrying out 
wisely any end of pursuit, and most of all the pursuit of the 
end that includes and reconciles so many ends. 

2. The second department of pursuit comprises the 
regard to others, and is named Duty. It is warred against 
not only by the forces inimical to Prudence, but also occa- 
sionally by Prudence itself. 

That, in the pursuit of onr happiness, we shall not in- 
fringe on the happiness of others, is Duty, in its most impera- 
tive form. How far we shall make positive contributions to 
the good of our fellows is less definitely settled. 

The following are the prominent influences in favour of 
Duty. 

I. — ^The Sympathetic part of our nature has already been 
pointed out as the chief fountain of disinterested action. By 
virtue of sympathy, we are restrained from hurting other sen- 
tient beings ; and the stronger the sympathy, the greater the 
restraint. In many instances, we abandon pleasures, and 
incur pains, rather than give pain to some one that has en- 
gaged our sympathy. 

Sympathy is, in its fouftdation, a natural endowment, very 
feebly manifested in the lower races. It differs greatly among 
individuals of the same race ; and may be much improved by 
education. Its main condition is the giving heed or attention 
to the feelings of others, instead of being wholly and at all 
times absorbed with what concerns ourselves alone ; and this 
attention may be prompted by instructors and confirmed into 
habit. 

II. — No amount of sympathy ever yet manifested by human 
beings would be enough to protect one man from another. 
The largest part of the check consistsin the applicay^jji of 
Prudential or self-regarding motives. 

(1) Punishment, or the deliberate infliction of pain, in the 
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name of the collective mass of beings making a society, is the 
foremost incentive to Duty, considered as abstinence from in- 
juring others. Not only is this the chief deterring instru- 
ment, it is also the^eans of settling and defining what duty 
is. Society prescribes the acts that are held to be injurious, 
and does no^ leave the point to the option of the individual 
citizen. ^ Our own sympathies might take a different direction, 
inducing us to abstain from what the society enjoins, and dd 
what society forbids ; but we are not permitted to exercise 
our own discretion in the matter. Hence duty is the line 
chalked out by public authority, or law, and indicated by 
penalty or punisWent. 

The penalties of law are thus of a two-fold importance in 
the matter of duty ; they both teach and enforce it. Tho fre- 
quent practice of abstaining from punishable acts generates 
the most important of all our active states, the aversion to 
whatever is forbidden in this form. Such aversion is Con- 
science in its most general type. 

(2) The sense of our personal interest in establishing a 
systematic abstinence from injury on tho part of one man to 
another, is a strong motive of the prudential kind, A very 
little refiection teaches us that unless each person consents of 
his own accord to abstain from molesting his neighbour, he is not 
safe himself; and that the best thing for all is a mutual under- 
standing, or compact of non-interference, observed by each. 
No society can exist unless a considerable majority of its mem- 
bers are disposed to enter into, and to observe, such a com- 
pact. Punishment could not be applied to a whole com- 
munity ; it is practicable only when the majority are volun- 
tary in their own obedience, and strong enough to coerce the 
breakers of the com23act. 

It may be fairly doubted whether tho most enlightened 
prudence would be enough of itself to maintain sociad obedi- 
ence. At all events, self-love will do little or nothing for 
improving the condition of society ; to the pure self-seeker, 
posterity weighs as nothing. Nor would self-love easily allow 
of that temporary expenditure that is repayed by the affection 
of others ; a certain amount of natural generosity is necessary 
to reap this kind of gratification. 

The average constitution of civilized man is a certain mix- 
ture of the prudential and the sympathetic; both elements 
aarejjgesent, and neither is very powerful. Individuals are to 
be found prudential in the extreme, with little sympathy, and 
sympathetic in the extreme with little prudence ; but an or- 
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dinary man has a moderate share of both. The performance 
of duty is secured in part by the self-regarding motives, and 
in part by the sympathetic or generous impulses, which prompt 
a certain amount of abstinence from iifjury and of soif- 
sacrifice. 

3. The supporting adjuncts of prudeuifc are also 
epplicable to strengthening the motives of Duty. * 

The arts of moral discipline and moral suasion, in other 
words, the means of inculcating the conduct prescribed by 
society as binding on all citizens, are numerous and well 
known. Early inculcation, and example, tt gether with the 
use of punishment ; the force of the public sentiment concur- 
ring with the power of the magistrate ; the systematic re- 
minders of the religious and moral teacher ; the insinuating 
lessons of polite literature ; and, not least, the mind’s own 
habits of reflection upon duty ; — arc eflicacious in bring- 
ing forward both the sympathetic and the self- regarding 
motives to abstain from the conduct forbidden by the social 
authority. 

4, Moral Inability expresses the iusulfi.ciency of 
‘Ordinary motives, but not of all motives. 

The child that cannot resist the temptation of sweets, the 
confirmed drunkard, the incorrigible thief, are spoken of as 
labouring under moral inability to comply with the behests of 
prudence and of duty. The meaning is, that the motives on 
one side are not adequately encountered by motives on the 
other side. It is not implied that motives might not be found 
strong enough to change the conduct in all cases. Still less 
is it implied that the link of uniform causation in the case of 
motive and action is irregtRar and uncertain. 

There are states of mind, wherein all motives lose their 
power. An inability to remember or realize the consequences 
of actions ; or a morbid delusion such as to pervert the trains 
of thought, will render a human being no longer amenable to 
the strongest motives ; the inability then ceases to be moral. 
This is the state of insanity^ and irresponsibility. 

There is a middle condition between the sane and the pro- 
perly insane, where motives have not lost their force, but 
where the severest sanctions of society, although present to the 
mind, are unequal to the passion of the moment. SuqJiajias- 
Bionate fits may occur, under extraordinary circumstances, to 
persons accounted sane and responsible for their actions ; if 
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they occur to any one frequently, and under slight provocation, 
they constitute a degree of looral inability verging on the 
irresponsible. 

In criminal procedure, a man is accounted responsible, if 
motives still continue to have power over him. There is no 
other geneml rule- It is requisite, in order to sustain the 
plea of irresponsibility or insanity, that the accused should 
not only be, but appear to the world generally to be, beyond 
the influence of motives. 


OHAPTEE XL 

LIBEKTY AND NECESSITY. 

1. The exposition of the Will lias proceeded on the 
between motive and action. 

Throughout the foregoing chapters, it is either openly 
affirmed or tacitly supposed,, that the same motive, in the 
same circumstances, will be followed by the same action. 
The uniformity of sequence, admitted to prevail in the phy- 
sical world, is held to exist in the mental world, although the 
terms of the sequence are of a different character, as involving 
s^tes of the subjective consciousness. Without this assump- 
tion, the whole superstructure of the theory of volition would 
be the baseless fabric of a vision- In so far as that theory 
has appeared to tally with the known facts and experience of 
human conduct, it vouches for the existence of law in the 
department of voluntary action. 

Apart from the speculations and inductions of mental 
science, the practice of mankind, in the furtherance of their 
interests, assumes the principle of uniformity. No one ever 
BU|i^ses, either that human actions arise without motive, or 
that the same motives operate differently in the same circum- 
Btances. Hunger always impels to the search for food ; tender 
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feeling seeks objects of affection; anger leads to acts of 
revenge. If there be any interruption to these sequences, it 
is not put down to failure of the motives, but to the co- 
existence of others more powerful. * 

The operationB of trade, of government, of human inter- 
course generally, would be impracticable withouj^ a reign of 
Ijiw in the actions of human beings. The master^ has to 
assume that wages will secure service.; the sovereign power 
would have no basis but for the deterring operation of 
punishigient. Such a thing as 6li(ira>cter^ or the prediction of 
a man’s future conduct from the past, would be unknown. 
We could no more subsist upon uncertainty in the moral 
world, than we could live on a planet where gravitation was 
liable to fits of intermission. 

If it be true that by the side of all mental phenomena 
there runs a line of physical causation, the interruption of the 
mental sequences would imply irregularity in the physical. 
The two worlds must stand or fall together. 

The prediction of human conduct is not less sure than the 
prediction of physical phenomena. The training of the mind 
is subject to no more uncertainty than the training of the 
foody. The difficulty in both eases is the same, the com- 
plication and obscurity of the agents at work ; and there are 
many instances where the mental is the more predi cable of 
the two. 

The universality of the law of causation has been denied both 
in ancient and in modem times; but the denial has not been 
restricted to the domain of mind. Sokrates divided know- 
ledge into the divine and the human. Under the aivine, he 
ranked Astronomy and Physical Philosophy generally, a depart- 
ment that was beyond the reach of human study, and reserved by 
the gods for their own special control, it being a i)rofanity on the 
part of human beings to enquire by what laws, or on what prin- 
ciples, the department was regulated. The only course permitted 
was to approach the deities, and to ascertain their will and plea- 
sure, by oracles and sacrifices. The human department included 
the peculiarly Sokratic enquiries respecting just and miiust^ 
honourable and base, piety and impiety, sobriety, temperance, 
courage, the government of a state, and such like matters ; on all 
these things, it was proper and imperative to make observations 
and enquiries, and to be guided in our conduct by the cDuclusions 
of our own intelligence, 

A modem doctrine, qualifying the law of univetsal causation, 
is seen in the theory of a particular providence expound^ by 
Thomas Chalmers and others. It is maintained that the Deity, 
while observing a strict regularity in all the phenomena that are 
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patent and understood, as tlie motions of the planets, the flow of 
the tides, the descent of rivers, may in the unexplained mysteries 
introduce deviations, as in the vicissitudes of the weather, the 
recovery of a sick yman, or in turning the scale of a complicated 
deliberation of the mind. 

In such theories, it is to be observed, that the exception to 
law is notvconfined to the mental world, but embraces, to an 
equal, i{ not to a 'greater, extent, the physical world. 

2. The perplexity of the question of Free-will is 
mainly owing to the inaptiiess of the terms to express the 
facts. 

The idea of ‘ freedom* as attaching to the human will ap- 
pears as early as the writings of the Stoics. The virtuous man 
was said to he free, and the vicious man a slave ; the intention 
of the metaphor being not to explain voluntary action, but to 
attach an elevating and ennobling attribute to virtue. So- 
krates had used the same figure to contrast the inquirers 
into what he considered the proper departments of human 
study (justice, piety, &c.), with those that knew nothing of 
such subjects. 

The epithets ‘ free* and ‘ slave,’ as applied the one to the 
virtuous, the other to the vicious man, occur largely in the 
writings of Philo Judmus, through whom they probably ex- 
tended to Christian Theology. As regards appropriateness in 
everything but the associations of dignity and indignity, no 
metaphors could have been more unhappy. So far as the idea 
of subjection is concerned, the virtuous man is the greater 
slave of the two ; the more virtuous he is, the more ho sub- 
mits himself to authority .and restraints of every desorption ; 
while the thoroughly vicious man emancipates himself from 
every obligation, and is only rendered a slave at last when his 
fellows will tolerate him no longer. The true type of free- 
dom is an unpunished villain, or a successful usurper. 

The modem doctrine of Free-3vill> ns opposed to Neces- 
sity, first assumed prominence and importance in connexion 
with the theory of Original.Sin, and the PredestinajiM views 
of St. Augustin. In a later age, it was dispute between 
Arminiahs and Calvinists. 

The capital objection to Free-will, is the unsuitability, 
irrelevanfce, or impropriety of the metaphor ‘ freedom ’ in the 
question of the sequence of motive and act in volition. The 
prqgw meaning of ‘ frge ’ is the absezuse of external conzpulsion ; 
every sentient being, under a motive to act, and not interfered 
with by any other l^ing, is to all intents free ; the fox impelled 
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by hunger, and proceeding unmolested to a poultry yard, is a 
free agent. Free trade, free soil, free press, have all intel- 
ligible significations ; but the question whether, without any 
reference to outward compulsion, a man in following the bent 
of his own motives, is free, or is necessitated by his motives, 
has no relevance. If necessity means that every ifcime a wish 
g,rises in the mind, it is gratified without fail ; that ^here is 
no bar whatever to the realizing of every conceived pleasure, 
and the extinction of every nascent pain ; such necessity is 
also the acme of freedom. The unfaltering sequence of 
naotive and act, of desire and fulfilment, may be called 
necessity, but it is also perfect bliss; what we term freedom 
is but a means to such a consummation. 

The speciality of voluntary action, as compared with the 
powers of the inanimate world, is that the antecedent and the 
consequent are conscious or mental states (coupled of course 
with bodily states). When a sentient creature is conscious 
of a pleasure or pain, real or ideal, and follows that up with 
a conscious exerciser of its muscles, we have the fact of 
volition; a fiict very different from the motion of running 
water, or of a shooting star, and requiring to be described in 
phraseology embodying mental facts as well as physical. 
But neither ‘ freedom ’ nor ‘ necessity ’ is the word for ex- 
pressing what happens. There are always present two dis- 
tinct phenomena, which have to be represented for what they 
are, a phenomenon of mind conjoined with a fact of body. The 
two phenomena are successive in time ; the feeling first, the 
movement second. Our mental life contains a great many 
of these successions — pleasures followed by actions, and pains 
followed by actions. Not nnfrequently two, three, or four 
feelings occur together, conspiring or conflictinf^ ‘ with one 
another ; and then the action is not what was wont to follow 
one feeling by jtself, but is a resultant of the several feelings. 
Practically, this is a puzzle to the spectator, who cannot 
make due allowances for the plurality of impulses; but it 
makes no more difference to the phenomenon, than the differ- 
ence between a stone falling perpendicular under the one 
force of the earth’s gravity, and the moon impelled by a con- 
currence of forces calculable only by high mathematics. 

We do not convert mental sequences into purrf material 
laws, by calling them sequences, and maintaining them (on 
evidence of fact) to be. uniform in their working. if 

we did make this blundering conversion, the remedy*" wSuld 
not lie in the use of the word * free,’ We might with equal 
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appropriateness describe the stone as free to fall, the moon 
as free to deviate under solar disturbance ; for the stone 
might be restrained, and the moon somehow compelled to 
keep to an ellipse^ Such phraseology would be obviously un- 
meaning and absurd, but not a whit more so, than in the 
applicationv,to the mental sequence of voluntary action.* 

3. 0n the doctrine of the uniform sequence of motive 
and action, meanings can be assigned to the several terms 
— Choice, Deliberation, Self-Determination, Moral Agency, 
Kesponsibility, 

These terms are supposed to involve, more or less, the 
Liberty of the Will, and to be inexplicable on any other theory. 
They may all be explained, however, without the mysticism 
of Free-will. 

Choice. When a person chooses one thing out of several 
presented, the choice is said to involve liberty or freedom. 
The simple fact is that each one of the objects has a certain 
attraction; while that fixed upon is presumed to have the 
greatest attraction of any. There are three dishes before one 

* As it may seem an unlikely and overstrained hypothesis to represent 
men of the highest enlightenment as entangled in a mere verbal inac- 
curacy, a few parallel cases may he presented to the student. 

The Eleatic 5ieno endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility of 
motion. He said that a body must move cither in the place where it is, 
or in the place where it is not ; but in neither case is motion possible ; 
for on the first supposition the body leaves its place, and the second is 
absurd. Hero is a plain fact contradicted by what has seemed to many 
an unanswerable demonstration. The real answer is that the language 
contradicts itself; motion is incompatible with the phrase in a place; the 
fact is properly expressed by change of place. Introduce this definition 
and the puzzle is at an end ; retain the incompatible expression in a place, 
and there is an insoluble mystery. By t. similar ingenuity in quibbling 
upon the word Infinite, the same philosopher reasoned that if Achilles and 
a Tortoise were to begin a race, Achilles would never heat the tortoise. 

In the Philebus of Plato, there is a mystical theory' wrought up 
through the application of the terms ‘ true^ and ‘ false* to pleasures and 
pains. Truth and falsehood are properties belonging only to aifirmations 
or beliefs ; their employment to qualify pleasure and pain can only pro- 
duce the nonsensical or absurd. As well might a pleasure be called round 
or square, wet or dry. 

Many absurd questions have arisen through misapplying the attri- 
butes of^ the Extended or Object World, to the Subject Mind. If we 
were to ask how many pure spirits could stand on the point of a needle, 
or be contained in a cubical space, we should be guilty of the fallacy of 
irreli^s^.t predication. The schoolmen debated whether the mind was in 
every part of the body, or only in the whole ; the question is insoluble, 
because unreal. It is not an intelligible proposition, but a jargon. 
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at table ; the one partaken of is what the individual likes best 
on the whole. This is the entire signification of choice. 
Liberty of choice has no meaning or appli^tion, unless with 
reference to some prohibition from without ; the child who 
is not allowed to eat but of one dish, has no liberty of 
choice. In the absence of prohibition, the decisioif follows the 
strongest motive ; being in fact the only test of strangth of 
ftiotive on the whole. One may choose the dish that gives 
least present gratification, but if so, there must be S(jme other 
motive of good or evil in the distance. Any supposition of 
our acting without adequate motive loads at once to a self- 
contradiction ; for we always judge of strength of 7uotive by 
the action that prevails. 

Deliberation. This word has already been explained at 
length, on the Motive theory of the Will. There is nothing 
implied under it that would countenance the employment of 
the unfortunate metaphor ‘freedom.^ When we are subjected 
to two opposing motives, several things may happen. We 
may decide at once, which shows that one is stronger than the 
other ; wo come upon three branching roads, and follow the 
one on the right, showing a decided preponderance of motive 
in that direction. This is simple choice without deliberative 
suspense. The second possibility is suspended action. This 
shows either that the motives are equally balanced, causing 
indecision, or that the deliberative veto is in exercise, whose 
motive is the experienced evils of hasty action in cases of dis- 
tracting motives. After a time, the veto is withdrawn, the 
judgment being satisfied that sufficient comparison of opposing 
solicitations has been allowed ; action ensues, and testifies 
which motive has in the end proved the strongest. 

There is no relevant application of the term ‘freedom* in 
any part of this process, uMess on the supposition of being 
driven into action, by a power from without. A traveller 
with a brigand*s pistol at his ear has no liberty of deliberation, 
or of anything else. An assembly surrounded with an armed 
force has lost its freedom. A mind exempt from all such com- 
pulsion is under the play of various motives, and at last de- 
cide 9 ^; somfe one or more of the motives is thereby demon- 
strated superior to the others. ^ 

Self-determination, There is supposed to be implied in 
this word some peculiarity not fully expressed by the 
sequence of motive and action. A certain entity called ipBeif,* 
irresolvable into motive, is believed to interfere in voluntary 
action. 


26 
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But, as with the other terms, self-determination has no in- 
telligible meaning, except as opposed to compulsion from 
without. If a ma^’s conduct follows the motives of his own 
mind, instead of being dictated by another man, he possesses 
self-determination in the proper sense of the word. It is not 
requisite that he should act otherwise than from sufficient 
motiveSf) in order to be self-determined. * Self,’ in the 
matter of action, is only the sum of the feelings, pleasurable 
and painful, actual and ideal, that impel the conduct, together 
with the various activities impelled. 

Self-determination may be used to indicate an important 
difference in our motives, the difference between the 
nent interests and the tomjporary solicitations. He that submits 
to the first class is considered to be more particularly self-deter- 
mined, than he that gives way to the temporary and passing 
motives. The distinction is real and important, and has been 
fully accounted for in the exposition of the Will. To neutralize, 
by internal resources, the fleeting actualities of pleasure and 
pain, is a great display of moral power, but has no bearing 
upon the supposed ‘freedom’ of the will. It is a fact of 
character, exactly expressed by the acquired strength of the 
ideal motives, which strength is shown by the fact of superi- 
ority to the present and the actual. Itigorous constancy is 
the glory of the character ; the higher the constancy, the pre- 
dictability, of the agent, the higher the excellence attained. 

The collective ‘1’ or ‘self’ can be nothing different from 
the Feelings, Actions, and Intelligence of the individual; 
unless, indeed, the threefold classification of the mind be in- 
complete. But so long as human conduct can be accounted for 
by assigning certain Sensibilities to pleasure and pain, an Active 
machinery, and an Intelligence, we need not assume anything 
else to make up the ‘I’ or ‘self.’ When ‘ V walk in the fields, 
there is nothing but a certain motive, founded in my feelings, 
operating upon my active organs ; the sequence of these two 
portions of self gives the whole fact. The mode of expression 
‘ I walk ’ does not alter the nature of the phenomenon. 

Self-determination may put on an appearance of evading 
or contradicting the sequence of the will; as when a man 
departs from his usual line of conduct in order to puzzle or 
myBti%^* spectators. It is, however, very obvious* that the 
suspension of the person’s usual conduct is still not without 
m^i^p ; there is a sufficiency of motive in the feelings of pride 
or satis&ction, in baulking the curiosity, or in overthrowiug 
the calculations, of other persons. 
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The word * Spontaneity’ is a synonym for self-determina- 
tion, but oomes no neai*er to a justification of the absurd 
metaphor. We have seen one important meaning of the word, 
in the doctrine of the inherent activity of the animal system, 
as contrasted with the activity stimulated by sense. The more 
common meaning is the same as above described, hnd has a 
tacit reference to the absence of comj)ulsion, or even sug- 
gestion or prompting, from without. The witness of a crime, 
information without being summoned, acts spon- 

Agency, The word ‘moral’ is ambiguous. As 
opposed to physical or material, it means me atal, belonging 
to mind ; in which signification, a moral agent is a voluntary 
agent, a being whose actions are impelled by its feelings. 

It is no part of moral agency, in this sense, that there 
should be any suspension of the usual course of motives ; it is 
necessary only that the individual being should feel pleasure 
and pain, and act with reference to those feelings. Every 
creature possessing mind is a moral agent. 

In the second meaning, moral is opposed to immoral, or 
wrong, and is the same as ‘ right.’ This is a much narrower 
signification. When Moral Philosophy is restricted to mean 
Ethical philosophy, or Duty, ‘Moral’ means appertaining to 
right and wrong, to duty, morality. 

In this sense, a moral agent is one that acts according to 
right or duty, or else one whose actions are made amenable 
to a standard of right and wrong. The brutes are not moral 
agents in this signification, although they are in the preced- 
ing ; no more are children, or the insane. 

The circumstances that explain moral agency, in the 
narrower and more dignified application of the word, 
appear best in connexion ’^ith the word next to be com- 
mented on. 

Responsibility, Accountability. A moral agent ia usually 
said to a responsible or accountable agent. The word re- 
sponsibility is, properly speaking, figurative ; by what is called 
‘ metonymy,’ the fact intended to be expressed is denoted by 
one of the adjuncts, A whole train of circumstances is sup- 
posed, of which only one is named. There are assumed (1) 
I#w, or Authority, (2) actual or possible Disobedience^ (3) 
an Accusation brought against the person disobeying, (4) the 
Answer to this accusation, and (5) the infliction of Pcyjislt: 
meat, in case the answer is deemed insuflGlcient to purge the 
accusation. 


in giving 
taneons!^ 
Moral 
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It is hard at a first glance to see what connexion a sup- 
posed freedom of action has to do with any part of this pro- 
cess. According to the motive theory of the will, all is plain 
and straightforward. Assume the existence of Law, and 
everything follows by a natural course. To ensure obedience 
to law thee^e must be some pain inflicted on the disobedient, 
sufficient, and no more than sufficient, to deter from dis- 
obedience. Wlmcvor is placed under the law, is liable to the 
penalt}'' of disobeying it; but in all countries, ever so little 
civilized, certain forms are gone through to ensure the guilt 
of every one accused of disobedience, to which thb words 
Responsibility, Accountability, are strictly applicable ; after 
these forms are satisfied, and the guilt established, the penalty 
is inflicted. 

Endless puzzles are foisted into a very simple process, the 
moment the word ‘ freedom’ is mentioned. It is said, that it 
would not be right to punish a man unless he were a free 
agent; a truism, if by freedom, is meant only the absence of 
outward coinpulsion ; in any other sense, a piece of absurdity- 
If it is expedient to place restrictions upon the conduct of 
sentient beings, and if the threatening of pain operates to 
arrest such conduct, the case for punishment is made out. 
We must justify the institution of Law, to begin with, and the 
tendency of pain to prevent the actions that bring it on, in 
the next place. The first postulate is Human Society ; the 
second is the connexion (which must be uniform) between 
pain and action for avoiding it. Granting these two postu- 
lates, Punishability (carrying with it, in a well constituted 
society, Responsibility), is amply vindicated. 

Whatever be the view taken of the ends of Punishment, 
it supposes the theory of the will as here contended for, 
namely, a uniform connexion between motive and a^ct. Unless 
pain, present or prospective, impels human beings to avoid 
whatever brings it, and to perform whatever delivers from 
it, punishment lias no relevance, whether the end be the 
benefit of the society, or the benefit of the offender, or both 
together.* 

♦ The question has been debated, ^Is a man responsible for his 
Belief ^in other words. Is society justified in punishing men for their 
opinions*? The two criteria of punishability will indicate the solution. 
In the first place, ought there to be Laws declaring that all citizens shall 
believe certain things ? Secondly, will pains and penalties influence a 
belief, in the same way that they can influence actions P The 
answer to the first question, is another question, ^ Shall there be Tolera- 
tion of all opinions T The answer to the second is, that penalties are 
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Another factitiotrs difficulty originated in relation to pun- 
ishment is the argument of the Owenites, ‘ that a man’s 
actions are the result of his character, and h^ is not the author 
of his character : instead of punishing criminals, therefore, 
society should give them a better education.’ The answer to 
which is, that society should do its best to educate ^all citizens 
to do right ; but what if this education consists m^iiuly in 
Punishment ? Withdraw the power of punishing, and there 
is left no conceivable instrument of moral education. It is 
true thg-t a good moral discipline is not wholly made up of 
punishment ^ the wise and benevolent parent does something, 
by the methods of allurement and kindness, io form the viiv 
tuous dispositions of the child. Still, we may ask, was ever 
any human being educated to the sense of right and wrong 
without the dread of pain accompanying forbidden actions ? 
It may be affirmed, with safety, that punishment, or retribu- 
bution in some form, is one-balf of the motive power to virtue 
in the very best of human beings, while it is more than three- 
fourths in the mass of mankind. 

Another awkward form of expression connected with the 
subject is, that ‘ wC can improve our character if we will.’ 
This seems a contradiction to the motive theory of the Will, 
which makes man, as it were, the creature of circumstances. 
There is in the language, however, merely an example of the 
snares that we may get ourselves into, through seizing a ques- 
tion by the wrong end. Our character is improvable, when 
there are present to our minds motives to improve it ; it is 
not improvable without such motives. No cliaracter is ever 
improved without an apposite train of motives — either the 
punishment renounced by the Owenite, or certain feelings of 
another kind, such as affections, sympathies, lofty ideals, and 
so on. To present these motives to the mind of any one is to 
employ the engines of improvement. To say to a man, you 
can improve if you will, is to employ a nonsensical formula ; 
under cover of which, however, may lie some genuine motive 
power. For the speaker is, at the same time, intimating his 
own strong wish that his hearer should improve ; he is pre- 
senting to the hearer’s mind the idea of improvement : and 
probably, along with that, a number of fortifying considera- 
tions air of the nature of proper motives. 

able to control beliefs, with a sliglit qualification. They can 
to the profession of any opinion ; and in matters of doubtful Bpedmatrob, 
they can so dispose the course of education and enquiry, that the mass of 
mankind shall firmly believe whatever the State dictates. 
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The word * will/ in such expressions as the above, is a fic- 
tion thrust into the phenomenon of volition, like the word 
‘ power' in caus^ and effect generally. To express causation 
we need only name one thing, the antecedent, or cause, and 
another thing, the effect ; a flying cannon shot is a cause, the 
tumbling down of a wall is the effect. But people sometimes 
allow tjiemselves the use of the additional word ‘ power' to 
complete as they suppose the statement ; the cannon ball ih' 
motion has the ‘ power’ to batter walls ; a pure expletive, or 
pleonasm, whose tendency is to create a mystical or fictitious 
agency, in addition to the real agent, the moving ball/ 

To say we can be virtuous if we like, is about the worst 
way of expressing the simple fact, namely, that virtuous acts 
and a virtuous character are the consequence of certain appro- 
priate motives or antecedents. Whoever wishes to make an- 
other person virtuous can proceed direct to the mark by sup- 
plying the known antecedents, not omitting penalties ; who- 
ever wishes to make himself virtuous, has, in the very act of 
wishing, a present motive, which will go a certain way to pro- 
duce the effect. 

The use of the phrase ‘ you can if you will,’ besides acting 
as a cover for real motives, is a sort of appeal to the pride or 
dignity of a human being, and in that circumstance, may not 
be without some Rhetorical efficiency ; insinuated praise is an 
oratorical weapon. As Rhetoi’ic, the language may have some 
justification ; the disaster is that the Rhetoric should be taken 
for good science and logic. The whole series of phrases con- 
nected with Will, Freedom, Choice, Deliberation, Self-Deter- 
mination, Power to act if we will, are contrived to foster in 
us a feeling of artificial importance and dignity, by assimilat- 
ing the too humble sequence of motive and act to the illus- 
trious functions of the J udge, the Sovereign, the Umpire. 

Hi;gTORY OF THE FREE-WILL CONTROVERSY. 

PULTO makes the distinction of voluntary and involimtary 
(IcovoTiot and aKovfrioQ ) ; but he does not ask whether the will is 
self-determined or whether it is necessitated. . ^ 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the Voluntary and Involuntary, as 
contained in the Nicomachean Ethics, Book III., is fully given in 
the abstract of that work (Ethicai, Systems, Aristotle). The 
misleading terms — Liberty and Necessity— had not in his time 
found their way into the subject ; and he discusses the motives 
tostha win from a practical and inductive point of view. 

The Stoics and Epioureaijs, like Aristotle, can hardly he 
regarded as contributing to the history of the proper Free-will 
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controversy, and their views are best given in connexion with 
their ethical doctrines .(Ethical Systems, The Stoics, and The 
Epicureans). 

From Plotinus we learn how the problem of freedom was 
xmderstood by the Neo-Platonists. Will (OiXtiaiQ) is not a 
facility of the soul, but its essential attribute. It is ij^ot the same 
thing as liberty. Voluntary action (rd Uooaiov) is power to act 
accompanied by a consciousness of what is done. Eibertjr is when 
1;he power to act is not impeded by any external restraint. Thus 
killing a man unconsciously is a free act, but not voluntary. 
Liberty in man consists in being able to live a pure and perfect 
life, conformably to the nature of the soul. The nature of every 
creature tends necessarily towards its good ; whatever diverts it 
from this end is involuntary ; whatever leads it thither is volun- 
tary. Freedom is thus made to consist in independence of ex- 
ternal causes. Plotinus does not therefore touch the peculiar 
problem of the will, whether the will is necessarily determined by 
motives ; but merely expands the popular notion that freedom is 
to follow persistently what is good, and slavery to follow what is 
bad. We speak of slaves to sin, more rarely of slaves to holiness ; 
yet, from the point of view of necessity, both expressions are 
equally correct, or equally incorrect. 

The Christian Apologists of the second century insist strongly 
on what they call the freedom of the will. In opposition to the 
fatalism of the Stoics, and the ax)athy of the Epicureans, they laid 

f reat stress upon man’s power to judge and act for himself. 

USTIN Mautyb (a.d. 160) attacks the Stoical doctrine of Fate. 
It is opposed to their own moral teaching, and overlooks the 
power of the demons. It is by free choice that men do right or 
wrong, and it is by the power of the demons that earnest men, 
like Sokrates, ^ffer, while Sardanapalus and Epicurus live in 
abundance and glory. The Stoics maintained that all tldngs took 
place according to the necessity of Fate. Justin pointed out the 
dilemma in which this doctrine held them. If everything be 
derived from fate, wickedness is, and so God or fate is the cause 
of sin. The alternative is, that there is no real difference between 
virtue and vice, which is contrary to all sound sense and reason. 

Tertullian (160-220) in his paper against Marcion, vindi- 
oatgs the f raedgm of thg„.will. Could not God have prevented the 
entrance of sin ? And if he could, why did he not ? TertuUian 
answers that evil arose, not from God, but from man. Man was 
left free to choose good or evil, life or death. But should not 
Qnd have withheld this fatal gift ? Nay, in bestowing liberty, 
was he not responsible for the consequent fall? TertuUian 
aaiswers very rhetorically, what could be better than to fhake man 
hi the image of God ? It would be strange if man, the lord of 
others, should himself be a slave. This argument illustrates the 
use that the theory of free-will has been put to by thec^glftns. 
It has been regarded as a door of escape from the awful dilemma 
that, in aU ages, staggers piety, and strikes reason dumb : If God 
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> was willing that evil should be, he is not good ; if he was unwill- 
1 ing, then he is not Almighty. This imports into the discussion 
‘an apparently insoluble contradiction, and necessarily leads to be- 
wilderment and mystery. Admitting that our volitions are sub- 
ject to the law of cayisation, it is possible and easy to vindicate* 
human justi(3e ; it is possible even, to a certain extent, to vindicate 
divine justice. For since we are imperfect and in need of moral 
disciplmt , we must see that punishment is eminently calculated t<? 
effect our improvement. Why we were not made perfect at once, 
why the pursuit of happiness should be so arduous — ^it belongs not 
to any theory of the will to explain. 

St. Augustin, Bishop of .Hippo (353-429), is as warm'as Ter- 
tullian on the other side. He is the author of a complete scheme 
of Predestination that continued with little variation to the close 
of the theological discussion of Free Will. His views underwent 
several changes in the course of his life, but the shape they finally 
took remains identified with the doctrine of Predestination. The 
foundation of his view's was his theory of grace and faith. He 
affirmed the total inability of man to ac(iomplish any good works. 
Good works, the smallest as well as the greatest, come wholly from 
God. Grace attracts the corrupt will of man, and with an irresistible 
necessity awakens him to the need of redemption and to faith. 
This grace is bestowed not for merit, but of God’s free gift. The 
will is determined and controlled by the agency of God, in conse- 
quence of what he has foreordained. Tlic Elect were chosen, not 
b^ause it was foreseen that the> would believe and become holy 
(as most of the earlier fathers held), but in ordeir that they might 
be made holy. Augustin thus clearly distinguishes his doctrine 
from that of mere foreknowledge. He holds that some were 
chosen to eternal life, and others were predestined to everlasting 
punishment. ‘ Whom he teaches, he teaches of his mercy ; whom 
he does not teach, he does not teach because of judgment.' This 
doctrine seems to make God unjust. He foreordains that a 
man shall sin, and for this sin consigns him to eternal torments. 
Augustin’s solution of the difficulty turns upon the doctrine of 
original sin. In Adam all men sinired, and rendered themselves 
justly liable to endless i)uni8hment. Adam’s sin was the sin of 
every one of us. But Adam had free-will ; it was in his own 
power to fix his destiny ; he chose evil and death, and by his 
choice we all are irrevocably committed. God is not therefore the 
cause of that sin and consequent ruin ; he cannot be accused of 
injustice in leaving us in the state to which we have comtructivelyy 
as lawyers would say, brought ourselves. The origin of evil is 
thus placed in the free-will of Adam, not in the decree of God. 
As this rSasoning, even if conclusive, seems more fitted to silence 
than to convince, Augustin feels the necessity of advancing a stop 
farther. In his tract on Grace and Free-vkll, he observes, that 
QdfL iftoves men’s hearts towards good works of his mercy ; to- 
wards bad, according to their deserts, by a judgment in port mode 
known, in part mysterious, but always just* He (loos not elect 
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men according to any merit they possess, but according to a bid- 
den judgment. Let not injustice be attributed to God, who is the 
fountain of wisdom and justice. When be permits men to be 
seduced or hardened, believe that it is on account of tbcir demerits ; 
in those whom be mercifully saves, behold |;be grace of God ren- 
dering^ good for evil. ^ t 

While Augustin’s doctrine of Predestination seems to have 
^left no place for free-will, we yet find warnings that Ri defend- 
ing grace, fr(je-will must not be given up, nor in defending free- 
will must grace be given up. It seems difficult to attribute any 
meaning to free-will in such passages. How is the existence of 
irresistible grace compatible with free self-determination ! Again, 
he tells us that by the fall man lost both himself and his free 
will ; that the will is truly free, when it is not the slave of vice or 
sin. Also, free-will is given to man, so that punishment for sin, 
both by divine and human law, is just. Ncander observes 
that Augustin has confounded the conception of freedom, as a 
certain stage of moral development, and freedom from the de- 
termination of motives — a faculty possessed by all rational minds. 
Mozley says, after carefully cxaniining the language of Augustin, 
that free-will means, with him, more voluntary action, such as 
is admitted by all necessitarians ; that the will (except j)crhap3 
Adam’s) has no solf-detenuining power, but is determined to evil 
and to good respectively, by original sin and by grace, 

Aquinas. Aquinas is a follower of Augustin in the doctrines 
of original sin, irresistible grace, and predestination. ‘ Piiescien- 
tia meritorum non est causa vol ratio i)ra)destinationis.’ The doc- 
trines of the church were to the schoolmen, what the acts of the 
legislature are to lawyers. They were subjects of deduction and 
argument, but not themselves to be questioned. But thcjro is 
endless opportunity for ingenious interpretation in reconciling the 
doctrines with truth, or the laws wuth justice. It is, therefore, in- 
teresting to observe how Aquinas endeavoured to evade the con- 
sequences of a doctrine that he was not permitted to deny. 

(1) In the first place, the number of the reprobate was made 
as small as possible, as thor^b, that would lighten the difficulty. 
Perhaps, he says, the angels that did not fall with Satan, were 
more numerous than all the damned — men and devils together. 

(2) The difference between eternal happiness and misery per- 
haps amounts merely to degrees of good. According to Aquinas, 
there are two kinds of happiness ; one is natural, and attainable 
by mere human effort ; the other is spiritual. Thcr« is a corres- 
ponding distinction in virtue. There is a goodness in the world 
sufficient to attain natural happiness, as well* as grace, to attain 
spiritual happiness. Those kinds of goodness have their source re- 
spectively in Keason, and in God. The difference between those 
oonditions is not one of good and evil, but of higher aM Igjrer 
good. Aquinas does not venture, further than by hints, to apply 
this theory of happiness to predestination and reprobation, except 
in one case. In favour of infants dying in original sin, he endea- 
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vours, by an ingenious feat of interpretation, to extract the sting 
from eternal punishment. 

(3) Infants dying in original sin, are under the divine wrath 
due to that sin. However hard this conclusion may seem, it is 
unavoidable ; infants are condemned not for actual, but for con- 
structive, si^i. But Augustin had said that the punishment of 
infants in hell was the mildest possible — minium esse mitissimam, 
Aquinas then asks, if it was a sensible (or corporeal) punishment 
No, for then it would not be the mildest possible. Did it involve 
affliction of soul ? No, for that could arise only either from culpa 
or from pcena. If it arose from culpa^ that implied the presence 
of an accusing conscience, and it would not be the mildest". Nor 
could it arise from poena ^ which implied actual sin, or a will in 
opposition to the will of God. What then was the punishment of 
i^ants ? It was the want of Divine Vision — the object that the 
supernatural faculties sought. ‘ In the other goods to which 
nature tends upon her own prinmplos, those condemned for ori- 
ginal sin will sustain no detriment.’ The only difficulty now was 
a saying of St. Chrysostom’s, that the loss of Divine Vision was 
the severest pai*t of the punishment of the damned. Aquinas 
answers, that it is no pain to a well-ordered mind to want what 
its nature is not adapted to, provided the want does not arise 
from any fault of its own. The infants will rejoice in their 
lot, not repining because they are not angels. This reasoning, 
though confined by Aquinas to the case of infants, yet applies logi- 
cally to the good, moral man, whose fault is substantially (unless a 
very technical view of sin bo adopted) the siii of our first parents.* 

C alv in^ pop ulailzed the predestinarian views of St. Augustin. 
He accepts them in all their rigour, excluding every softening 
modification. He rejects the subtlety of Thomas Aquinas, that 
God predestinates man to glory, according to his merit, inas- 
much as he decreed to bestow upon him the grace by which he 
merits glory. He held that God foreordained some to heaven, 
and others to hell, not for any merit or demerit, but simply 
beo^se it was his will so to do. The fall of Adam was not to be 
attributed to free will, but to the d^vilhe decree. 

The opponent of Augustin was Pelagius, who claimed for man 
complete freedom of self-determination and ascribed to God only 

* Mozley’s Augmtinian Doctrine of Predestination^ p. 302. We may 
subjoin some distinctions taken in regard to Freedom and Necessity. 
Peter Lombard says that three kinds of liberty must be discriminated:— 
(1) Freedom from necessity, which is possessed by God, since he cannot 
be coerced, and which, in man, is not affected by the fall ; (2) freedom 
from sin, which was lost by the fall ; (3) freedom from misery, Thomas 
Aquinas marks the following kinds of necessity :—(l) Natural, Absolute, 
or Intrinsic Necessity — ^that which cannot but be — is either material (e,p, 
eompositmn ex eontrariis necesse est eorrumpi) or formal {e,g, ttiat 
fee angles in a triangle are equal to two right angles). (2) l^triWc 
Necessity is either of means to ends (as that food is necessary to life), or of 
cofnpulsion, wbioh last alone excludes will, Aquinas makes mneh of the 
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foreknowledge of what men, ‘per Ub&rac voluntatis arUtrium^ 
would elect to do. After the time of C£ilvin, at the begimiing of 
the 17th century, this view was again strongly advocated by 
Arminibs in Holland ; and thenceforth the opposed tenets, in the 
thoohgicai phase of the question, have passed under the names of 
Calvinism and Arminianism. , 

The philosophical aspect begins to be more exclusively considered 
with the names that follow. • 

Hobbes. Hobbes’s opinion on the Free-will controversy is . 
given very clearly and concisely in a short tract on ‘ Liberty and 
Necessity,’ written in answer to another by Bishop Bramhall. \lo 
gives Ifirst his opinion, under several heads, and afterwards assigns 
his reasons. 

(1) When it occurs to a man to do or not to do a certain 
Mtion, and he has no time, or no occasion, to deliberate^ ‘ the doing 
it or abstaining necessarily follow the present thought ho hath of 
the good or evil consequence thereof to himself.’ In anger, the 
action follows the idea of revenge, in fear that of escape. Such 
actions are voluntary ; for a voluntary action is one that follows 
immediately the last appetite (Hobbes’s phrase for volition). 
Rash actions are strictly voluntary, and therefore punishable, 

‘ For no action of a man can be said to be without deliberation, 
though never so sudden, because it is supposed he had time to 
deliberate all the precedent time of his life, whether ho should do 
that land of action or not.’ 

(2) Deliheratim means considering whether it would be better 
to do the action or abstain, by imagining the oonsequences of it, 
both good and evil. This alternate imagination of good and evil 
consequences is the same as alternate hope and fear, or alternate 
appetite to do or quit the action. 

(3) In deliberation, that is, the succession of contrary appetites^ 
the last is the Willf and immediately precedes the dorng of the 
action. All the appetites, prior to the last, are mere intentmis 
or inclinations, 

(4) An action is voluntary, if done upon deliberation, that is, 
upon choice and election, ^he meaning of /ree, as applied to a 
voluntary agent, is that he has not made an end of deliberating, 

(5) 'Liberty is the absence of all the impediments to action that 
are not contained in the nature of the agent.’ [This moans freo- 

differenoe between Judicium and ratio. Brutes have not freedom; the 
sheep avoids a wolf, not ex eoUatione quadam rationis, but by natural 
instinct. But man has ratio, and ratio in contingent mattofs is concernod 
with opposites, and is not bound to follow any one. Inasmuch as man 
has ratio, he is not tied to one course. Will is related to ^ree-will as 
intsllectus is to ratio. Intellectus involves a mere apprehension of any- 
thing, as where principles are known of themselves without any collatio ; 
but to reason is devenire ex uno in eogniiionem alterius. In like manner|Wili 
{veile) is simply the desire of anything for its own sake ; free-wiu 
is the desire of anything as a means to an end. The end w related to the 
meansi as a principle is to the conclusion dependent upon it. 
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dom from compulsion ; Hobbes does not allow necessity to be a 
true contrast to freedom.] 

(6) Nothing beg^s from itself. Hence, when an appetite or 
will arises, the cause is not the will itself, but something else, not 
in one’s own disposing. The will is the necessary cause of volun- 
tary actions^ other things (than the will itself) are the cause of the 
will, therefore all voluntary actions have necessary causes, in other 
words, ar« necessitated. 

(7) A sufficient or jzecessary eause is that which alone produces 
the effect. This is merely an identical proposition,, to show that 
whatever is produced, is produced necessarily. The cause being 
given, the eficct necessarily follows. 

(8) The or^iinary definition of a free agent, as that which, 

* when all things are prtjsent which- are needful to produee the 
effect, can nevertheless not produce it,’ is contradictory and non- 
sensical. 

For the truth of tlm five fir^ positions, Hobbes appeals to 
every one’s reflection a.nd experience. The sixth position is, that 
nothing can begin wit/iout a muse. Now, there must be some 
special reason wliy a thing begins, when it does begin, rather 
than sooner or later ; or else the thing must bo eternal. The 
seventh point is, that events have 7tecessary causes, if they have 
sufficient causes, that is, in fact, if they have causes at all. From 
these i)rinciples, it follows that there is no freechm fnrm necessity, i 
He adds, as an aryunientum ad hominern to the bishop, that ifj 
necessity be denied, the decrees and prescience of God will bo 
left without foundation. 

Desoahtes, in his Fourth Meditation, gives a definition of 
Will and Freedom, ‘ The power of will consists only in this, that 
we are able, to do or not to do the same thing, or rather in this 
alone, that in pursuing or shunning what is proposed to us by the 
understanding, we so act that we are not conscious of being deter- 
mined to a i)artieular action by any external force.’ Freedom 
does not require indifference towards each of two courses, but is 
^eater as wc are more inclined towards truth or goodness.. In- 
difference, not moving for want of a reason, is the lowest grade of 
liberty, and manifests a lack of knowledge rather than perfection 
of wiU. 

In itself, Freedom is the same in man as in God, but it is exer- 
cised under different conditions. The will of God must, have been 
indifferent from all eternity, as there was no antecedent idea of 
truth or good to determine it. It was from his almighty power 
that truth and good first arose. But man is differently situat^ : 
goodness has been established by God, and towards it the will 
cannot but tend. We are most free when the perfect knowledge 
of an object drives ns to pursue it. 

In answer to Hobbes, Descartes adduces the evid^oe of con- 
scid&sn^s. However difficult it may be to reconcile foreorchna^ 
tion with liberty, we have an internal feeling that the voluntary 
and the free are the same. This seems to indicate an anxiety to 
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establiali the internal fact, while otherwise willing to give up a 
liberty of indifference. 

Theologically, he maintains a stringent theory of Providence. 
The perfection of God required that the least iJhought in us should 
have been pre-determined from all eternity. The decrees of God 
are unchangeable, and prayer has an cfticacy only^ because the 
prayer is decreed together with the answer. 

Loems was led in his chapter on Power (although it formed no 
*part of his original plan), to investigate the nature of the will. 
He purposely avoided the metaphysical controversies regarding 
predestination and providence, refusing to deal with any supposed 
‘ consequences/ and rigorously confining liimself to the question — 
What is the nature of the liberty possessed by men? The 
opinion of so acute and impartial a mind upon the bare facts of 
the case, must be taken as a near approach to the testimony of 
consciousness. Like Aristotle, he di’aws the distinction betvveen 
voluntary and involuntary, but does not separate the voluntary 
from the freely voluntary.* He recognizes a meaning in liberty 
as opposed to coci^on, but not as .opposed .to necessity. He 
defines freedom as ‘ our being abl^o act or not to act, according 
as we shall choose or will.’ This is the very definition contended 
for by Hobbes, and afterw^ards expressly adopted by the neces- 
sitarian Collins. 

In Book II., Chap. XXI., be discusses the idea of Power. He 
enters at length into the nature of 'Will, and handles first tlie 
doctrine of Pree-will, and next the motives to the will. As 
regards Freedom, he endeavours to extiicato the /question from the 
confused modes of expressing it. The true question is not whether 
the will is free, but whether the man is free. Liberty is the power 
to do or to forbear doing any particular action, according to the 
preference or direction of one’s own mind.t A man is free, if his 
actions follow liis mental motives — pleasures and pains ; he is not 
free, when anything external to him forbids the actions so moved. 
Volition is an act of the mind exerting the dominion it takes itself 
to have over any part of the man, but is an operation better 
understood by any one’s telf-rcflection, than by all the words 
employed to describe it. It is not to be confounded with desire ; 
we may will to produce an effect that we do not desire. 

With reference to the motive power, Locke resolves it into the 
uv ^iness pi the state oi Desire. Hunger, thirst, and sox, arc 
moires of iineasiness. When good determines the will, it operates 
fiiwt by creating a sense of uneasiness from the want of it. We 
find that the greatest prospects of good, as the joys of heaven, 

* B. 11. Chap. XXI., j 11. 

t Locke asks the further question— whether a man is as free to will, as 
ho is free to do what he wills. Of two courses, is ho free to will which- 
ever he pleases ? This question involves an absurdity. They ^at Iftake 
a question of it must suppose one will to determine the acts of another, 
and another to determine that ; and so on in irfinitw/n. 
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have a comparatively feeble motive power ; while a bodily pain, 
violent love, passion, or revenge, can keep the will steady and 
intent. In a conflict, the wili is urged by the greatest present 
uneasiness. ^ 

Looking at the innumerable solicitations to the will, and the 
way that our^ desires rise and fall by the working of our thoughts, 
Locke adds another condition of our Liberty of willing — namely, 
the power of suspending the prosecution of a desire, to give^ 
opportunity to examine all the consequences of the act : it is not * 
a fault, but a perfection in our nature, to act on the final result 
of a fair examination. The constant determination towards our 
own happiness is no abridgment of liberty. A man cotild Aot be 
free, if his will were determined by anything but his own de^e, 
guided by his own judgment. 

Spinoza denied f ree-wil l, because it was inconsistent with the 
nature of God, and with the laws to which human actions are sub- 
ject. In a certain sense, God has freedom, as acting from a neces- 
sity inherent in his natuie. But man has not even this freedom ; 
his actions are determined by God. There is nothing really con- 
tingent. Contingency, free determination, disorder, chance, lie 
only in onr ignorance. 

The supposed consciousness of freedom arises from a forgetfulness 
of the causes that dispose us to will and desire. Volitions are the 
varying appetites of the soul. 'When there is a cbnfiict of passions, 
men har^y know what they wish ; but, in the absence of passion, 
the least l^Wpfulse one way or another determines them, A volition 
implies memory, hut memory is not in our power, so then volition 
cannot be. In df’eams wc^ make decisions as if awake, with the 
same consciousness of freedom ; are those fantastic decisions to be 
considered free ? Those who fancy that their soul decides freely, 
dream with their eyes open. Another explanation is that the 
undetermined will is the universal wili abstracted from particular 
volitions. Although every actual volition has a cause, yet this 
abstract will is thought of as undetermined, for determinism is 
no part of the concex)tion of volition. 

God is not the author of evil, because evil is nothing positive. 
Everything that is, is perfect. Any imperfection arises from our 
habit of forming abstract ideas, and judging of things thereby as 
if they were all susceptible of the perfection that belongs to the 
definition, and were imperfect in so far as they fell short of it. 
But the good and the bad are not on an equality, although they 
both express in their way the will of God. The good have more 
perfection in being more closely allied to God. 

The necessity of evil does not render punishment unjust. The 
wicked, allSiough necessarily wicked, are none the less on that 
account to be feared and destroyed. A wicked man may be excus- 
able, but this does not aflect the treatment he must receive ; a man 
bitt^ by> a mad dog is not blameworthy, but people have a right 
to put him to death. 

Collins has ^plained and defended the necessitarian doctrine 
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xa * A Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty.’ He 
accepts Locke’s definition of liberty as * a power in man to do as 
he wills or pleases,’ His thesis is that every action is determined 
by the preceding causes. (1) Experience is not ih favour of liberty. 
Many patrons of liberty have defined it in such a way as not to con- 
tradict necessity, or have conceded so much as to leav<j themselves 
no ground to stand upon. On the other hand, experience testifies 
Jhat we are necessary agents, that our volitions are deter^jained by 
causes ; and even the supporters of free-will acknowledge that we 
do not prefer the worse, in other words, do not follow the weaker 
motive. (2) Whatever has a beginning has a cause, and every 
cause ii? a necessary cause. The doctrine of free- will is, therefore, 
a contradiction of the law of causality. (3) Liberty is an imper- 
fection, and necessity an advantage and perfection. It is no per- 
fection to be able to choose one out of two or more indifferent 
things. Angels are more perfect than men, because they are 
necessarily determined to prefer good to evil. (4) The decrees of 
God are necessary causes of events. Foreordination and liberty 
are mutually subversive. (5) If man were not a necessary agent, 
determined by pleasure and pain, there would be no ibundation 
for rewards and punishment. 

Leibnitz. 1. The Nature of Liberty and Necessity, Necessity 
is of two kinds — ^hygoth^ealand absolute. Hypothetical necessity j 
is that laid upoiTtulure contingents by God’s foreknowledge, j 
This does not derogate from liberty. God’s choice of the present 
from among possible worlds did not change, but only actualized, 
the free natures of his creatures. There is another distinction. 
Logical, Metaphysical, or Mathematical necessity depends upon 
the law of Identity or Contradiction ; while moral necessity 
depends on the law of Sufficient liexison, and is simply the mind 
choosing the best, or following the strongest inclination. The 
principle of sufficient Ecason affirms that every event has certain 
conditions, constituting the reason why it exists, God’s per- 
fect nature requires that he should not act without reason, nor 
prefer a weaker reason to a stronger. This necessity is compatible 
with freedom in God ; so al^ in xis. Motives do not impose upon 
us any absolute necessity, more than upon him. Without an in- 
clination to good, choice would be mere blind chance. In things 
absolutely indifferent, there can be no choice, election, or will ; 
since choice must be founded on some reason or principle. A will, 
acting without any motive, is a fiction, chimeric^ and self -contra- 
dictory. 

2. Necessity and Fatalism, To the objection that necessity is 
identical with Fatalism, Leibnitz answers by distinguishing three 
kinds of fatalism. There is a M ahomm edg ^ fQ .talism. wMch sup- 
poses that if the effect is pre-d^^mmed, it happens without the 
cause. The fatalism of the'HEoJS laught men to be quiescent, 
for they were powerless to resist the course of things.* Th«re 
is a third kind of fatalism accepted by all Christians, admitting 
a certain destiny of things regulated by the providence of God. 
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3. Tht influence of motwe. Leibnitz compared the will to a 
b^noe, motives to the weights in the scales. This simile 
was taken from Bayle to iftustrate the inactivity of the will, when 
under the pressure bf equal motives, and of its action when one pre- 
ponderated. Clarke objected to it on the ground that a balance 
is passive, -vfhile men are active beings. Leibnitz answered that 
the principle of sufficient reason was eoiiinion to both agents and 
patients.. He admits, however, that, strictly speaking, motives 
do not act on the? mind as weights in a balance ; they are rather 
dispositions in virtue of whicli the mind acts. To say that the 
mind can prefer a weak motive to a strong one, implies that it 
has other dispositions than motives, by virtue of which' it can 
accept or reject the motives; whereas motives include all disposi- 
tions to act. The fear of a great pain weighs down the expecta- 
tion of a pleasure. In the conflict of two passions, the stronger 
is victorious, unless the other is aided by reason or by some con- 
curring passion. But generally a conflict of motives involves more 
than two ; so that a better comparison than the balance would be, 
a force tending in many directions, and acting in the Jino of least 
resistance. Air compressed in a glass receiver, finds its way out 
where the glass is weakest. 

Samitei.1 Clarke affirmed the existence of a power of self- 
motion or self-determination, which, in all animate agents, is 
spontaneity, in moral agents, is liberty. It is a great error to 
regard the mind as passive, like a balance. ‘ A free agent, when 
there is more than one i)erfcctly retirsonable way of acting, has 
still within itself^ by vii-tuc of its self-motive principle, a power 
of acting ; and it may hiive strong reasons not to forbear acting, 
when yet there may be no possible reason for preferring one way 
to another.’ Leibnitz pointed out the contradiction hero, for if 
the mind has good reasons, there is no iiidifterence. A man never 
has a sufficient reason for acting, when he has not a sufficient 
reason to a(jt in a definite manner. No action can be general or 
abstracted from its circumstances, but must always be executed in 
some particular manner. 

Clarke stakes the whole controversy upon the existence of this 
self-moving faculty. If man has not this power, then every human 
action is produced by some extrinsic cause ; either the motive, or 
some subtle matter, or some other being. If it be a motive, ^then 
either abstract notions motives) have a real subsistence (f.<. 
are substances), or else what is not a substance can put a body in 
motion. It is unnecessary to follow him in the other alternatives. 

With reference to the action of motives, Clarke says the ques- 
tion is not whether a good or wise being cannot do evil or act 
unwisely, •but whether the immediate physical cause of action be 
some sufficient reason acting on the agent, or the agent himself. 
This theory of self-motion has been severely criticized by Sir W. 
Hawniltan. Clarke’s definition, he observes, amounts only to 
libe rty of spontane ity, and not to liberty frpm necessity. Now, 

* the gredted is the nccw8%/ 
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Jonathan Ed'WARDS vitimcates the doct^e of philosophical 
}ciec68^ty in his work on the ‘ Freedom^^of the Will * (1754^' na the 
intmik^ of Calvinistio theolo^. His treatise/ however, consists, 
almost ecdnsively of philosophical arguments. 

1. Edwards’s own view. The will is that by which the mind 
chooses anything ; and we are so constituted that oh the mind 
choosing or wishing a movement of the body, the movement fol- 
lows. fcie Will is determined by the strongest motive, 'and the 
strongest moti’^e is the greatest apparent good. [By motive, he 
means the whole of what acts on the will.] Necessity is only a 
full an^ fixed connection between things ; moral necessity is 
simply the fixed connexion between motives and volitions. 
Liberty is a power to do as one pleases ; it is opposed to constraint 
and restraint. The other meanings ascribed to liberty are : ( 1) a 
Self-determining power, whereby the will causes its own volitions; 
(2) Indifference, or that, previous to volition, the mind is in equi- 
librium ; (3) Contingence, the denial of any fixed connection be- 
tween motives and volitions. These conceptions of liberty he 
proceeds to refute. 

2. Self-determination is inconsistent and inconceivable. If the 
will determines its own acts, it doubtless does so in the same way 
in which it produces bodily movements — ^by acts of volition. 
Hence every free volition is preceded by a prior voUtipj), ; and if 
this prior volition be free, it must be preceded by a prior volition, 
and so on in infinitum. Hence arises a contradiction. The first 
act of a series cannot be free, for it must have another before it ; 
if the first act is not free, none of the subsequent* acts can bo free. 
It Inay be urged in reply, that there is no prior act determining a 
free volition, but that tho act of determining is the same with 
the act of willing. The effect of this reply is, that the free voli- 
tion is determined by nothing ; it is entirely uncaused. Instead, 
therefore, of saying the wnLll is self-determined, the proper ex- 
pression would be indetermined. Indeterminism thus affirms that 
our volitions do not arise from any causes. It therefore contra- 
dicts the law of causality, ^ause is sometimes defined as that 
which has a positive efficiency to produce an effect ; but, in this 
sense, the absence of the sun would not be the caqso of the fall of 
dew. A cause is tho reason or ground why an event happens so 
and not otherwise ; it is an antecedent firmly conjoined with its 
consequent. In this sense, everything that begins to be, must 
have a cause. This is a dictate of common sense, and the basis 
of all reasoning on things past, present, and to come* If things 
may exist without a cause, there is no possible proof for the 
existence of God. Nay more, we could be sure of noljung but 
what was present to our consciousness. 

Indeterminism is sometimes made to depend on the active 
^ture of the soul. Material events may require causes, bjjt voH- 
tions do not depend on causes, dr rather (for the sake of verbalTjr 
saving causality) the soul is the cause of its volitions. Bdwa^ 
answers, that may explain why the soul acts at all, but nipt 
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why it acts in a particular manner. And. unless the soul produce 
diverse acts, it cannot produce diverse effects, otherwise the same 
cause, in the same « circumstances, would produce different effects 
at different times. In order, however, to demonstrate the futility 
of the argument drawn from the activity of the soul, it is neces- 
sary to exaiiiine carefully th(i notions of Actwn and Fasmn. It is 
said, by Dr. Clarke, that a necessary agent is a self-contradiction. 
Action e!jccludcs a moving cause, because to be an effect is to be 
passive. This is to build a demonstration on an arbitrary defini- 
tion of a word. Edwards sums up the contradictions involved in 
the notion of activity as follows: — ‘To their notion of action, 
those things are essential — viz.. That it should be necessary, and 
not necessary ; that it should bo from a cause, and no cause ; that 
it should l)e the fruit of choice or design, and not the fruit of 
choice or design ; that it should be the beginning of motion or 
exertion, and yet consequent on previous exertion ; that it should 
be before it is ; that it should spring immediately out of indiffer- 
ence, and yet be the effect of preponderation ; that it should be 
self-originated, and also have its original from something else.* 
Absurd and inconsistent with itself, this metaphysical idea of action 
is entirely different from the common notion. The usual meaning 
of action is bodily movement: less strictly, heat is said to act 
upon wax. According to usage, action never means solf-deter- 
minatioii. Aedion may liave a cause other than the agent, as 
easily as life may have a cause other than the living being. The 
same thing may bo both cause and effect in respect of different 
objects. Metaphysicians have changed the meaning of the words 
‘ action’ and ‘ necessity,* but keep up the old attributes in spite of 
the new and distinct application of the teiin. 

3. Liberty of Indifference. The will is alleged to be able to 
choose between two things equally attractive to the mind. But 
there never is such a perfect equality. Suppose I wish to touch 
any one spot on a chess-board, I generally accomplish it by some 
such steps as the following : — I make first a general resolution to 
touch some one, then determine to select one by chance — to touch 
what is nearest or most in the eye at' some moment, and lastly I 
fix upon some one selected under those conditions. But at no 
st^ is there any equilibrium of motives. Among several objects, 
some one will catch the eye ; ideas are not equally strong in the 
mind at one moment, or if so, they do not long continue. It 
must be kept distinctly in view, that what the will is more imme- 
diately concerned with, is not the ohjecta, but the acts to be done 
concerning them. Tho objects may appear equal, but among 
the acts, to be done affecting them, one may be decidedly pre- 
ferable. 

If indifference is regarded essential to liberty, several absurd 
cjjpsequenoes follow. Indifference is often sinful. It is a state 
in "wmSti a man is as ready to choose, as to avoid, sin. It is 
destroyed by the presence of any habitual bias, and such bias can 
be neithor ^v^uous nor vicious. The nearer habits of virtue are 
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to infallibility, the less are they free and praiaewortby. Indiffer- 
ence is inconsistent with regarding any disposition or quality of 
mind as either virtuous or vicious. So in proportion to the strength 
of a motive, liberty is destroyed. Hence moral suasi(^n is opposed 
to freedom. Finally, a choice withoiit motive, and for no end, 
can have neither prudence nor wisdom in it. * 

4. Oontingence is involved in liberty. But this cannot be, for 
np event happens without a cause. Heiice events are nS^essarily 
connected with their causes, by which, however, Edwards means 
only that they invariably follow their causes. His definition of 
cause is correct ; his only error was in retaining the word 
‘ necessity’ with its irrelevant and misleading associations. 

5. The influence of motives. It is generally allowed that no 
volition takes place without a motive ; but the mind, it io alleged, 
has the power of complying with the motive or not. This is a 
plain contradiction. How can the mind determine what motives 
shall influence it, and yet the motives bo the ground or reason of 
its determination? Again, it is urged that volition does not 
follow the strongest motive. If not, then it must follow the 
weaker, that is, pro tantOy it acts without any motive. ?Jhi8 is to 
contradict the law of cause and effect, and was, Edwards con- 
ceived, a perfect reductio ad absurdum. He did not anticipate that 
any one would impugn the universality of cause and effect. 

6. Foreknowledge, The great point that Edwards sought to 
establish was that prescience involved as much necessity as pre- 
destination, and that, therefore, the extreme position of the Cal- 
vinists was as tenable as any that could be taken hp by a thoist. 
In the first place, it is evident from Scripture that God has a cer- 
tain foreknowledge of the voluntary actions of men. Now, if 
volitions were contingent events, they could not be foreknown, 
because nothing can be known without evidence, and for a con- 
tingent event no evidence can be produced, A contingent event 
is not self-evident, and it cannot be evident from its connexion 
with any other event, for connexion destroys contingenco. Nor 
is it an admissible supposition ]^at God may have way« of knowing 
that we cannot conceive of. For it is a contradiction to suppose 
an event known as certain, and, at the same time, as uncertain. 
Another evasion is, that knowledge can have no influence on the 
thing known. Granted, but prescience may prove that an event is 
certain, without being the cause of its certainty. Certainty of 
knowledge does not make an infallible connexion between things, 
but it pre-supposcs such a connexion. Again, it is said that with 
God there is no distinction of before and after ; time is^th hiin 
an eternal wm, Edwards admits that there is no succe^ion in 
Gnd’s knowledge, but observes that knowledge, whether before or 
after, implies the certainty of the thing known. If an event is 
known by him as certain, then it will most assuredly happem ^ 

7. Is liberty essential to morality ? The essence of virtue is 
supposed to consist, not in the nature of the acts of the w^, but 
in their came. But it is more consistent with common opinion to 
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regard moral evil as a deformity in the nature of certain disposi- 
tions and volitions. Ingratitude is hateful, not on account of the 
bac^ess of its cause, but on account of its inherent deformity. 
It is true that our bodily movements are not in themselves either 
virtuous or vicious, but only the volitions and dispositions that 

K ’ace th^m. This relation is erroneously supposed to exist 
een our volitions and some inner determining volitions. But 
mankind do not refer praise and blame to any occult causes of 
the will ; they blame a man who does as he pleases, and who 
pleases to do wrong. When they ascribe an action to a man, they 
mean merely that the action is voluntary, not that it is self- 
determined. Their only conception of freedom is freedom from 
compulsion or restraint. They praise a man for his amiability, 
the gift of nature, as much as if it were the result of severe 
discipline. The will of God is necessarily good, but it is never- 
theless praiseworthy. Although necessity is, therefore, perfectly 
compatible with praise and blame, it is nevertheless easy to under- 
stand how the opx)osite opinion should be generally entertained. 
Constraint is the proper and original meaning of necessity. Now, 
constraint is totally inconsistent with punishment amd reward. 
Hence arises a strong association between blamelessness and ne- 
cessity. When the word necessity is taken up by philosophers as 
the equivalent for certainty of connexion, the associated idea of 
blamclessness is carried insensibly and unwarily into the new mean- 
ing. But Edwards did not draw the obvious inference, that the 
word * necessity ’ should he discarded from the controversy. 

8, Fractical '^Conscquerices, (l) Docs the doctiine of necessity 
render efforts towards an end nugatory? This could only be 
said, if the doctrine affirmed, either that the event might follow 
without the moans, or that the event might not follow, although 
the means was used. Does the doctrine of necessity effect any 
such rupture between means and ends ? On the contrary, the 
certainty of the connexion between means and ends is the doctrine 
itself. (2) Does necessity lead to atheism and licentiousness? 
Edwards retorts on Liberty the charge of Atheism. How can 
the existence of God be proved without the principle that every 
change must have a cause ? And how can it be maintained that 
every change has a cause, when the entire realm of volition is 
emancipated from causation ? As to the charge of licentiousness, 
Edwaxds points to the exemplary conduct of the Calvinists, in con- 
trast to the looseness that often coexists with Arminian doctrines. 

PmCE, contending with Priestley, followed the view brought 
forward by Dr. Clarke. He defined liberty as a power of self- 
motion,* and took up the following positions. (1) All animals 
possess spontaneity, and therefore liberty, (2) Liberty does not 
admit of degrees ; between acting and not acting there is no 
]Q0iddlg^ course. (3) This liberty is possible. There must be some- 
where a power of beginning motion, and we are conscious of such 
a power ii^ ourselves. (4) In our volitions, we are not acted upon. 
(6j Liberty does not exclude the operation of motives. The power 
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of self-determination can never be excited mtbout some view or 
design. But it is an intolerable absurdity to malte our motives or 
ends the physical causes of action. Our ideas nfay be the occasion 
of our acting, but are certainly not mechanical efficients. 

Priestley, in his controversy with Price, maintained the 
following positions: — 

f l. He denied that our consciousness is in favour of free- 
dom. All we believe is that wo have power to do what we wDl or 
please. To wdl without a motive, or contrary to the influence of 
all the motives presented to the mind, is what no man can be con- 
scious €)f. The mind cannot choose without some inclination or 
preference for the thing chosen. To deny this, is to deny that 
every change must have a cause. 

2. Philosophical necessity is consistent with accountability. 
Punishment has an improving effect both on our own future 
conduct, and on the conduct of others ; this is the meaning of 
justness of punishment. To say that one is praiseworthy means 
that he is actuated by good i)rinciples, and is therefore an object 
of love, and a lit person to be made happy. 

3. Pefhiiss'ion of Evil. As regards God, there is no distinction 
between permitting and appointing evil. In the case of man, the 
difference is great, for his power of interference and control is 
limited. In creating any man, God must foresee and accept all 
the consequences, '^^atever reasons can be produced to show why 
God permits evil, will be available to justify his appointing it. 

4. Remorse and J\irdon. Priestley admits that it sounds harsh, 
but affirms it nevertheless to be true, that ‘ in all Ihoso crimes meii 
reproach themselves with, God is the agent ; and that they are no 
more agents than a sword.’ Actions may be rcfeircd to the per- 
sons themselves as secondary causes, but they must also be traced 
to the first cause. Mankind at first necessarily refer their actions 
to themselves, a conviction that becomes deeply rooted, before 
they begin to regard themselves as instruments in the hands of a 
superior agent. Self -applause and self-reproach have their origiri 
in the narrower view, find §casc when we refer our actions to the 
first great cause. The necessitarian believing that, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing goes wrong f whatever is, is right J, cannot accuse 
himself of wrong doing. He has, therefore, nothing to do wiLh 
repentance, confession, or pardon. This state of feeling, however, 
is a high and rare attainment ; when the necessitarian metihani- 
o^y refers his actions to himself, he will no doubt feel as others. 

This admission by Priestley that remorse is inconsistent with 
necessity, has been turned to great account by Reid ; but although 
the statement is very unguarded, it contains a portion of the 
truth. We may look upon a person’s conduct in two aspects— 
in its effects, or in its causes. Li its effects, it may ho very hostile 
to human happiness, or the reverse. From this point jjf viey, 
resentment and approbation are the spontaneous response of feel- 
ing; punishment and reward are clearly appropriate. On the 
olher nond, we may confine our attention to the causes of the 
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mail’s conduct— his circumstances, education, and opinions. In 
several ways, this tends to discourage angry feeling, and to arouse 
sympathy and pity. In the first place, we are looHng away from 
the effects of the conduct, and the considerations that justify and 
require punishment ; in the next place, we may reflect that, in 
like circuiAstances, we might not have done better ourselves ; 
then, the conduct may have resulted from a weak moral nature, 
in which case we are always more ready to pity than to punish^ 
and, lastly, since we arc at the scientific point of view, there is 
strongly suggested the conception of resistless sequence — a notion 
strictly applicable to many material phenomena, but ipcorrect 
as to human actions. 

5. Priestley considered that materialism, to which he sub- 
scribed, involved the doctrine of necessity. 

Eeid has devoted a large part of his work on The Active 
Powers^ to the discussion of the Liberty of Moral Agents. 

I. — The Nature of Liberty. He defines liberty to be a power 
over the determinatio.ns of one’s Will. Necessity is when the will 
follows something involuntary in the state of mind, or something 
external. Moral liberty does not apply to all voluntai^ actions ; 
many such are done by instinct or habit, without reflection, and 
so without will. It is a power not enjoyed in infancy, but only 
in riper years. It extends as far as we are accountable; in 
short, freedom is the sine qua' tion of praise or blame. In order 
still farther to clear up the conception of liberty, Eeid devotes 
two chapters to explain the notion of cause. Everything that 
changes must either change itself, or bcj changed by some other 
being. In the one case, it has active i)ower, in the other case it is 
acted upon or passive. His definition of cause is, — that which has 
power to produce an tifiect. We are efficient causes in our deli^ 
berate and voluntary actions. We cannot will deliberately without 
believing that the thing willed is in our power [we may, if we 
merely expect the effect to follow]. Wo have a conviction of 
power to produce motion in our own bodies. To be an efficient 
cause is to bo a free agent ; a necessary Ujgent is a contradiction in 
terms. In thus identifying freedom with power, Eeid follows 
Clarke and Price, exposing himself to the refutation of J onathan 
Edwards, not to mention the criticism of Sir W. Hamilton. 

II. — Arguments in Suj)port of Free-will. 1. We have by our 
constitution, a natural conviction or belief, that we act freely. 
The existence of such a belief is admitted by some fatalists them- 
selves [Hamilton mentions Hommel, and also Lord Karnes, who, 
however, withdrew the incautious admission]. The very notion 
of active j)Ower must arise from our constitution. We see events, 
but we see no potency nor chain linking one to the other, and there- 
fore the notion of cause is not derived from external objects. Tet 
it is an unshaken conviction of the mind that every event has a 
erffise tltat had power to produce it. (1) We are conscious of exer- 
cising power to produce some effect, and this implies a belief that 
wo have power to produce the desired effect. [It, in truth, only 
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implies a belief that the effect will certainly happen, if we wish it.J 
(2) Can any one blame himself for yielding to necessity? Remorse 
implies a conviction that we could have done better. Reid further 
explains what he means by the actions that *are in our power. 
We have no conception of power that is not directed by the will. 
But there are many things that depend on our will tjiat are not 
in our power. Madmen, idiots, infants, people in a violent rage, 
have not the power of self-govemraent. Likewise, tho^ violence 
*of a motive, or an inveterate habit, diminishes liberty. 

2. Liberty is involved in accountability. To be accountable, a 
man must understand the law by which he is bound, and his obli- 
gation* to obey it ; and he must have power to do what he is 
accountable for. So far as man’s power over himself extends, so 
far is he accountable. Hence violent passion limits resT'onsibility. 
It is said that to constitute an action criminal, it need only be 
voluntary. Reid says, more is necessary, namely, moral liberty. 
For (1) the actions of brutes are voluntary, but not criming. 
(2) So are the actions of young children. (3) Madmen have 
understanding and will, but no moral liberty, and hence are not 
criminal^ (4) An irresistible motive palliates or takes away guilt. 

3, Mm’s power over his volitions is x>roved by the lact that he 
can prosecute a series of means towards an end. A plan of con- 
duct requires understanding to contrive and x>ower to execute it. 
Now, if each volition ujl the series was produced not by the man 
himself, but by some cause acting necessarily upon him, there is 
no evidence that he contrived the plan. The cause that directed 
the determinations, must have understood the plan, and intended 
the execution of it. Motives could not have done it, for they have 
not understanding to conceive a plan. 

lllr'Eefutation of the Argument for Necemty, 1. The influence 
of motives. (1) Reid allows that motives influence to action, but 
they do not act. Upon this, Sir W. Hamilton remarks that if 
motives influence to action, they co-operate in producing a certain 
effect upon the agent. They are thus, on Reid’s own view, 
causes, and efficient causes. It is of no consequemee in the argu- 
ment, whether motives be s#id to determine a man to act, or to 
influence (that is to determine) him to determine himself to act. 
(2) Reid goes on to say that it is the glory of rational beings to 
act according.to the best motives. God can do everything ; it is 
his praise that ho does only what is host. But according to 
Hamilton, this is just one of the insoluble contradictions in the 
question. If we attribute to the Deity the power of moral evil, 
we detract from his essential goodness ; and if, on the other hand, 
we deny him this power, we detract from his omnipotfjnce. Is 
there a motive in every action ? Reid thinks not. Many tnfling 
actions are done without ^y conscious motive. Stewart dis- 
agrees with Reid in this remark; and Hamilton observes: — 
‘ Can we conoeive any a<5t of which there was not a^uffici^t 
Cause, or concourse of causes, why the man performed it and 
no other? If not, call this cause, or these concauscs, the 
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motive^ and there is no longer a dispute.^ (4) It cannot be 
proved that when there is a motive on one side only, that 
motive must determine the action. Is there no such thing as 
wiLfulness, capricd, or obstinacy? But ‘Are not those all ten- 
dencies, and fatal tendencies, to act or not to act?’ (5) Does 
the strongest motive i)revail? If the tost of the strongest 
motive is 'that it prevails, then the x>roposition is identical. 
The determination is made by the man, and not by the motive. 

‘ But wS.s the man determined by no motive to that deter- 
mination ? Was his specific volition to this or to that without a 
cause ? On the supposition that the sum of influences (motives, 
dispositions, tendencies) to volition A, is equal to 12, and the sum 
of influences to counter volition B, equal to 8, can we conceive that 
the determination of volition A should not be necessary ? We can 
only conceive the volition B to be determined by supposing that 
the man creates (calls from non-existence into existence) a certain 
supplement of influences. But this creation as actual, or in itself, 
is inconceivable, and even to conceive the possibility of this incon- 
ceivable act, wo must suppose some cause by which the man is 
determined to exert it. We thus, in thought, never esc^e deter- 
mination and necessity. ’ (6) It is very weak reasoning to mfer from 
our powCT of predicting men’s actions that they are necessarily 
determincil by motives. Liberty is a power that men use accord- 
ing to their character. The wise use it wisely, the foolish, foolishly. 
(7) The doctrine of liberty does not render rewards and punish- 
ments of no eflect. With wise men they will have their due 
effect, but not always with th«,^ foolish and vicious. 

2. The principle of sufficient Reason. Reid makes a long 
criticism of this principle, as enounced by Leibnitz ; but all refer- 
ence to that may be omitted, since in so far as it applies to the 
present question, the principle is identical with the law of cause 
and eflect. Reid’s answer is that the man is the cause of action, 
but this evasion, as wo have seen, has been refuted by Hamilton. 

3. Every determination of the mind is foreseen by God, it is 
therefore necessary. This necessity may result in three ways: (1) 
a thing cannot be foreknown withovt being certain, or certain 
without being necessary. But there is no rule of reasoning from 
which it may be inferred that because an event necessarily shall 
be, therefore its production must be necessary. Ita being certain 
does not determine whether it shall bo freely or necessarily pro- 
duced. (2) An event must be necessary because it is foreseen. 
Not so, for knowledge has no effect upon the thing known. God 
foresees his own future actions, but his foresight does not make 
them ]qeces8ary. (3) No free action can be foreseen. This would 
prevent God foreseeing his own actions. Reid admits that there 
w no knowledge of future continent actions in man. The 
prescience of God must therefore differ, not only in degree but in 
Idnd frojn our knowledge. Although we have no such know- 
le^e, GM may have. There is also a great analogy between the 
prescience of future contingents and the memory of past contin- 
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gents. Hamilton refutes this assertion. A past contingent is a 
contradiction, in becoming past it forthwith becomes necessary— 
it cannot but be. ‘ Now, so far is it from being true, as Reid soon 
after says, that every “argument to prove flie i^ iipossibility of 
prescience (as the knowledge of future contingents) proves, with 
equal force, the impossibility of memory ” (as the knowledge of 
past contingents), that the possibility of a memory of events as 
contingent was, I believe, never imagined bj'^ any phiiosopkor — nor, 
in reality, is it by Reid himself. And, in fact, one of the moiit 
insoluble objections to the possibility of a free agoney, arises (on 
the admission that all future events are ff)reseen by God) from 
the analogy of prescience to memory, it being impossible for the 
human mind to reconcile the supposition that an event may or 
may not occur, and the supposition that one of these aiternatives 
has been foreseen as certain.’ 

Sift W. Hamilton occupies a peculiar position in regard to the 
present question. He demolishes all the chief popular arguments 
in favour of liberty, and rests the defence on his own Law of 
the Conditioned. At the same time, he attiibutos an exaggerated 
importaime to Free-will, as being not only the foundation of 
morality^ but' the only doctrine from which we can legitimately 
infer the exivstence of God. The phenomena that requjiife a deity 
for their explanation are exclusively mental : the phenomena, of 
matter, taken by themselves, would ground even an argument to 
his negation. Fate or necessity might account for the material 
world ; it is only because man is a free intelligence that a creator 
must be supposed endowed with free intclligencof 

Hamilton admits, what is shown by Edwards, that tho con- 
ception of an undetermined will is inconceivable. Ho thus dis- 
poses of the argument that the person is the cause of his volitions. 

* But is the person an original undetermined cause of tho deter- 
mination of his will ? If he be not, then is lie not a free agent, 
and the scheme of Necessity is admitted. If he be, in the first 
place, it is impossible to conceive tho possibility of this ; and, in 
the second, if the fact, thougli inconceivable, be allowed, it is im- 
possible to see how a cause, Undetermined hy any moPi/ve, can he a 
rationcd>, moral, and aGcountahh cause* There is no conceivable 
medium between Fatalism and CasuaHsm : and the contradictory 
schemes of Liberty and Necessity themsalvos are inconceivable. 
For, as wo cannot compass in thought an undetermined cause , — 
an absolute commencement — the fundamental hypothesis of the one ; 
80 we can as little think an infinite series of determimd causes — of 
relative ammencements , — tho fundamental hypothesis of the other. 
The champions of the opposite doctrines are thus at once resistless 
in assault, and impotent in defence. The doctrine df Moral 
Liberty cannot he made conceivable, for we can only conceive the 
determined and the relative. As already stated, all that can be 
done is to show, (1) That, for the fact of Liberty, wo hSfve, iiB- 
mediately or mediately, the evidence of consciousness; and (2), 
that there are, among the phenomena of mind, many facts which 
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we must admit as actual, but of whose possibility we are wholly 
unable to form any p.otion.* Again, ‘ A determination by motives 
cannot, to our understanding, escape from necessitation. Nay, 
were we even to admit as true, what we cannot think as possible, 
still the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only CEtsualism ; 
and the free acts of an indifferent, are, morally and rationally, as 
worthless as the preordered passion of a determined, will.’ 

Fronr his own point of view, Hamilton is free to expose the 
inconsistency of those who accept the law of causality, and yet 
make the will an exception. If causality and freedom are 
equally positive dictate's of consciousness, there can be no ground 
for subordinating one of these dictates to the other. But*by re- 
garding causality as an impotence of thought, Hamilton thinks 
he can bring forward consciousness in favour of liberty. This fact 
of freedom is given either as an undoubted datum of consciousness, 
or as involved in an uncompromising law of duty. 

In the last clause there is a reference to Kant’s doctrine of 
Freedom. This mil be stated in its proper connexion with his 
Ethical doctrine. [Etiiicax Systems.] 

J. S. Mile, in his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy, has given a chapter to the Freedom of Will. His 
polemic is chiefly against the theory of Sir W. Hamilton, whose 
attempt to create a j)rejudice in favour of his own peculiar views, 
by representing them as affording the only solid argument in sup- 
port of the existence of God, Mr. Mill characterises as ‘ not only 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophizing, but a grave offence 
against the morality of philostiphic enquiry.’ Both Hamilton and 
Mill are agreed upon the question at issue — namely, whether our 
volitions arc emancipated from causation altogether. Both reject 
the evasion that ‘ I ’ am the cause. 

I. 'The evidence of experience.* Mr. Mill begins by conced- 
ing to Hamilton the inconceivability of an absolute com- 
mencement and an infinite regress. This double inconceivability 
applies, not only to volitions, but to all other events. Why 
then do we in regard to all events, except volitions, accept the 
altei:native of regi'css? Because •Jhe causation -hypothesis is 
established by experience. But there is the same evidence in the 
case of our volitions. The antecedents are desires, aversions, 
habits, dispositions, and outward circumstances. The connexion 
between those antecedents and volitions is proved by every one’s 
experience of themselves, by our observation of others, 1^ our 
predicting their actions, and by the results of statistics, "^^ere 
prediction is uncertain, it is because of the imperfection of our 

knowledge ; we can predict more accurately the conduct of men, 

§ 

* The evidence of experience is admitted by Mr. Mansel to be in favour 
of necessity : — ‘ Were it not for the direct testimony of my own conscious- 
itfBS to Ay own freedom, I could regard human actions only as necessary 
links in the endless chain of phenomenal cause and effect.’ Mansel’i^ 
Metaphysics, p. 168. 
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than the changes of the weather. Hence a volition follows its 
moral causes, as a physical event follows its physical causes. 
Whether it must do so, Mr, Mill professes hinjself to be ignorant, 
and therefore condemns the use of the word necessity, but he 
knows that it always does. 

2. The testimmy of Consciousness. The evidence that decided 
Sir W. Hamilton was consciousness. We are either directly con- 
scious of freedom, or indirectly through moral obligation.# Mr. Mill 
examines first, whether we are conscious of free will, whether 
before decision, we are conscious of being able to decide either 
way. Proi)erly speaking, this is a fact we cannot jiossibly be 
conscfcug of, as we are conscious only of what is, not of what will 
be. We know we can do a thing only by doing it. The belief in 
freedom must, therefore, be an interpretation of past experience. 
This internal feeling of freedom implies that we could have decided 
the other way ; but, the truth is, not unless we preferred that 
way. When we imagine ourselves acting differently froiu what 
we did, we think of a chtinge in the antecedents, as by knowing 
something that we did not know. Mr. Mill therciforc altogethei* 
disputes the assertion that we are conscious of being able to act in 
opposition to the strongest present desire or aversion. 

3. Accountahiiity. Mr. Mill then examines whether moral 
responsibility invoi\es freedom from causation. Responsibility 
means cither that we expect to be punished for ccrtiiin acts, or 
that we should deserve punishment for those acts. The first 
alternative may be thrown out of accomit. The question then is, 
whether free-will is involved in the justness of* punishment. In 
this discussion, Mr. Mill assumes no particular theory of morals ; it 
is enough that a difference between right and wrong be admitted, 
and a natural preference for the right. Whoever does wrong 
becomes a natural object of active dislike, and perhaps of punish- 
ment. The liability of the wrong-doer to be? thus called to 
account has probably much to do with the feeling of being 
accountable. Oriental despots and persons of a superior caste 
show not the least feeling of accountability to their inferiors. 
Moreover, if there were % race of men, as mischievous as 
lions and tigers, we should treat them precisely as we treat wild 
beasts, although they acted necessarily ; so that the most stringent 
form of fatalism is not inconsistent with putting a high value on 
goodness, nor with the existence of approbation and penalties. 
The real question, however, is — Would the punishment be just ? 
Is it just to punish a man for what he cannot help ? Certainly it 
is, if punishment is the only means by which he can be ena&ed 
to help it. Punishment is inflicted as a means towards an end, 
but if there is no efiB.cacy in the means to procure the end* that is to 
say, if our volitions are not determined by motives, then punish- 
ment is without justification. If an end is justifiable, the sole and 
necessary means to that end must be justfiiablo. Now^he l^e- 
cessitari^ Theory proceeds upon two ends, — ^the benefit of the 
offender himself, and the protection of others. To punish a child 
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for its benefit is no more unjust than to administer medicine. In 
the defence of just rights, punishment must also be just. The 
feeling of accountajbility is then nothing more than the knowledge 
that punishment will be just, Noris thisape^^’^io^riwaj^w, Mr. Mill 
considers himself entitled to assume the reality of moral distinc- 
tions, such reality not depending on any theory of the will. If this 
account should not be considered sufficient, how can we justify the 
punishment of crimes committed in obedience to a perverted con- 
science P Eavaillac and Balthasar Gerard regarded themselves as 
heroic martyrs. No person capable of being operated upon by the 
fear of punishment, will ever feel punishment for wrong-doing to 
be unjust. . ' 

4. Necessity is not Fatalism. The doctrine of Necessity is clearly 
distinguishable from Fatalism. Pure fatalism holds that our 
actions do not depend on our desires. A superior power overrides 
our wishes, and bends us according to its will. Modified fatalism 
proceeds upon the determination of our will by motives, but holds 
that our character is made for us and not by us, so that we are not 
responsible for our actions, and should in vain attempt to alter 
them. The true doctrine of causation holds that in so far as our 
character is amenable to moral discipline, wo can improve it, if we 
desire. According to Mr. Mansel, such a theory of moral causation 
is really fatalism. Yet Kant held that tlie capability of predict- 
ing our actions does not destroy freedom : it is only in the forma- 
tion of our character that we are free; and he almost admits 
that our actions necessarily follow from our character. But, in 
truth, the volitions tending to improve our character are as 
capable of being predicted as any voluntary actions. And neces- 
sity means only this possibility of being foreseen, so that wo 
are no more free in the formation of our character, than in our 
subsequent volitions. 

d, 'The irifluencje of Motives. Mr. Mansel, following Reid, has 
denied that the strongest motive prevails, since there is no test of 
the strength of a motive but its ultimate prevalence. But (1) the 
strongest motive means the motive strongest in relation to pleasure 
and pain. (2) Even if the test referred to was the will, the pro- 
position would still not be unmeaning. We say of two weights in a- 
pair of scales, that the heavier will lift the other up ; although we 
mean by the heavier only the weight that will lift the other up. 
This proposition implies that in most cases there is a heavier, and 
that this is always the same one, not one or the other, as it may 
happen. So also if there be motives uniformly followed by 
certain volitions, the free-will theory is not saved. 
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THE THEORY OF ETHICS. 


CHAPTER L 

PBELIMINAEY VIEW OF ETHICAL QUESTIONS. 

As a preface to the acconnt of the Ethical Systems, and a 
principle of arrangement, for the better comparing of them, 
we shall review in order the questions that arise in the dis- 
cussion. 

I. First of all is the question as to the Ethical Standard. 
What, in the last resort, is the test, criterion, umpire, appeal, 
or Standard, in determining Right and Wrong ? In the con- 
crete language of Paley, Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 
The answer to this is t^e Theory of Right and Wrong, the 
.essential part of every Ethical System. 

We may quote the leading answers, as both explaining 
and summarizing the chief question of Ethics, and more espe- 
cially of Modern Ethics. 

1. It is alleged that the. arbitrary Will of the Deity, as 
expressed in the Bible, is the ultimate standard. On this 
view anything thus commanded is right, whatever be its conse- 
quences, or however it may clash with our sentiments and 
reasonings. 

2. It was maintained by Hobbes, that the Sovereign, 
under his responsibility to God, is the sole flrbiter^of 

Right and Wrong. As regards Obligatory Morality, this 
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seems sA. first slgfit an identical proposition ; morality is an- 
other name for law and sovereignty. In the view of Hobbes, 
however, the sovereign should be a single person, of absolute 
authority, humanly irresponsible, and irremoveable ; a type of 
sovereignty ^repudiated by civilized nations* 

3. It has been held, in various phraseology, that a certain 
suitability, or propriety in actions, as deterruioed by pnr 
Undei^tanding or Reason, is the ultimate test. When a man 
keeps his word, there is a ceHain congruity or consistency 
between the action and the occasion, between the making of 
a promise and its fultilment ; and wherever such congruity 
is discernible, the action is right. This is the view of Cud- 
worth, Clarke, and Price. It may be called the Intell ectua l 
orJRattiQn|d^,thep^^ 

A special and more abstract form of the same theory is 
presented in the dictum of -Kant — ‘ act in such a way that 
yopx.couduct might be a law to all beings.’ 

4. It is contended, that the human mind possesses an in- 
tuition or instinct, whereby we feel or discern at once the 
right Trom the wrong ; a view termed the doctrine of the 
Mqral.«Sense, ,or Moral Sentiment. Besides being sup- 
ported by numerous theorizors in Ethics, this is the prevailing 
and popular doctrine ; it underlies most of the language of 
moral suasion. The difftculties attending the stricter inter- 
pretation of it have led to various modes of qualifying and 
explaining it, as will afterwards appear. Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson are more especially identihed with the enunciation 
of this doctrine in its modern aspect. 

5. It was put forth by Mandeville that Self-interest is the 
only test of moral rightness. Self-prQservalToh 'Is' the first 
law of being; and even when we are labouring for the good of 
bchers, we are still having regard to^ur own interest. 

' 6. The theory called Utility, and Utilitarianism, supposes 

that the well-being or happiness of mankind is the solo end, 
and ultimate standard of morality. The agent takes account 
both of his own happiness and of the happiness of others, 
subordinating, on proper occasions, the first to the second. 
This theoiy is definite in its opposition to all the others, but 
admits of considerable latitude of view within itself. Stoicism 
and Epictft^anism are both included in its compass. 

The two last-named theories — Self-Interest, and Utility or 
the Common Well-Being, have exclusive regard to the con- 
sequences ' imactiohs ; the others assign to consequences a 
Bubordinate position. The terms External and Dependent 
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are also used to express the reference to Happiness as the 
end : Internal and Independent are the contrasting epithets. 

IL Ethical Theory embraces certain qilestions of pure 
Psychology. 

1. The Psychological nature of Conscience, the Moral 
Sense, or by wha-tever name wc designate the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing right and wrong, together with the motive power ’ 
to follow the one and eschew the other. That such a faculty 
exists , is admitted. The question is, what is its place and 
origin the mind ? 

On the one side, Conscience is held to be n. unique 
ultimate power of the mind, like the feeling of Resistance., the 
sense of Taste, or the consciousness of Agreement. On tho 
other side, Conscience is viewed as a growth or derivation 
from other recognized properties of the mind. The Theory of 
the Standard (4) called the doctrine of the Moral Sense, pro- 
ceeds upon the first view ; on that theory, the Standard and 
the Faculty make properly but one question. All other 
theories are more or less compatible with the composite or 
derivative nature of Conscience ; tho supporters of Utility, in 
particular, adopt tliis alternative. 

2. A second Psychological question, regarded by many 
(notably by Kant) as vilally implicated in Moral Obligation, 
is the Freedom of the Will. Tho history of Opinion on this 
subject has been in great part already giYon. 

3. Thirdly, It has been debated, on Psychological grounds, 
whether our Benevolent actions (which all admit) are ulti- 
mately modes pf self-regard, or whether there be, m tho 
human mind, a source of purely Disintere sted condu ct. The 
first view, or tHe reference of benevoTenceTo'^Self, admits 
of degrees and varieties of statement. 

(1) It may be held that in performing good actions, we 
expect and obtain an immediate reward fully equivalent 
to the sacrifice made. Occasionally we are rewarded in 
kind ; but the reward most usually forthcoming (according to 
Mandeville), is 4 )raise or flattery, to which the human mind 
is acutely sensitive. 

(2) Our constitution may be such that we are. pained by 
the sight_pf^ an object in ^^tress, and give a^^toco, tp. 
relieve ourselves of the pain. This was the view of Hobbes ; 
and it is also admitted by Mandeville as a secondary motive. 

(3) We may be so formed as to derive enjoymo*^ froiati 
the performance of acts of kindness, in the same immediate 
way that we are gratified by warmth, flowers, or music ; we 
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should thus be moved to benevolence by au intrinsic pleasure, 
and not by extraneous consequences, 

Bentham speaks of the pleasures and the pains of Benevo- 
lence, meaning that we derive pleasure from causing pleasure 
to others, and pain from the sight of pain in others. 

(4) It may be affirmed that, although we have not by 
nature any purely disinterested impulses, these are generated 
in us by associations and habits, in a manner similar to the 
conversion of means into final ends, as in the case of money. 
This is the view propounded by James Mill, and by Mackintosh. 

Allowance being made for a certain amount of fact in 
these various modes of connecting Benevolence with self, it is 
still maintained in the present work, as by Butler, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and others, that human beings are (although 
very unequally) endowed with a prompting to relieve the 
pains and add to the pleasures of others, irrespective of all 
self-regarding considerations; and that such prompting is 
not a product of association^^with self. 

In the ancient) world, purely disinterested conduct was 
abundantly manifested in practice, although not made promi- 
nent in Ethical Theory. The enumeration of the Cardinal 
Virtues does* not expressly contain Benevolence ; but under 
Courage, Self-sacrifice was implied. Patriotic Self-devotion, 
Love, and Friendship were virtues highly cultivated. In 
Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius, there is a recognition of 
general Benevolence. 

The two heads now sketched — The Standard and the 
Psychology of our Moral nature — almost entirely exhaust 
modern Ethics. Smith, Stewart, and Mackintosh agree in 
laying down as the points in dispute these two : — First, What 
does virtue consist in ? Secondly, What is the power or 
faculty of the mind that discovers and enforces it ? 

’ These two positions, however, are inadequate as regards 
Ancient Ethics. For remedying the deficiency, and for bring- 
ing to light matters necessary to the completeness of an 
Ethical survey, we add the following heads : — 

III. The Theory of what constitutes the Supreme End of 
Life, the Bonum of^the Summw Bpnum. The questidh “as to 
tSe^ighest End Fas ^divided the Ethical Schools, both ancient 
and moaem. It was the point at issue between the Stoics 
and the Epicureans. That Happiness is not the highest end 
I^ILS beea averred, in modern times, by Butler and others : the 
opposite position is held by the supporters of Utility. What, 
may be <^dled the severe and ascetic systems (theoretically) 
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refuse to sanction any pursuit of happiness or pleasure, except 
through virtue, or duty to others- The view practically pro- 
ceeded upon, now and in most ages, is that Virtue discharges 
a man’s obligations to his fellows, which being accomplished, 
he is then at liberty to seek what pleases himself. • (For the 
application of the laws of mind to the theory of Happiness, 
see Appendix C.) • 

IV . “The Classification of Duties is characteristic of differ- 
ent systems and difierent authors. The oldest scheme is the 
Four Cardinal Virtues — Prudence, Courage, Temporanco, 
Justice. The modem Christian moralists usually adopt the 
division — Duties to God, to Others, to Self. 

Moreover, there are differences in the substance of Morality 
itself, or the things actually imposed- The code under Christ 
tianity has varied both from Judaism and from Paganism. 

V. -The relationship of Ethics to Politics is close, while 
the points of difference of the t™ are also of great import- 
ance. In Plato the two subjeoli were inseparable ; and in 
Aristotle, they were blended to excess. Hobbes also joined 
Ethics and Politics in one system.* (See Chap, ii-, § 3*) 

VI. - The relation of Ethics to Theology is variously repre- 
sented in modern systems. The Fathers and the Schoolmen 
accepted the authority of the Bible chiefly on tradition, and 
did not venture to sit in judgment on the stfbstance of the 
revelation. They, therefore, rested their Ethics exclusively 
on the Bible ; or, at most, ventured upon giving some mere 
supplement of its precepts. 

Others, in more modern times, have considered that the 
moral character of a revelation enters into the evidence in its 
favour ; whence, morality must be considered as independent, 
and exclusively human, in origin. It would be reasoning 
in a circle to derive^the moral law from the bible, and then to 
prove the bible from the moral law. * 

Beligion snperadds its own sanction to the moral duties, 
so far as adopted by it ; laying especial stress upon select pre- 
cepts. • It likewise calls into being a distinct code of duties, 
the religious duties strictly so called ; which bave no force 
except with believers. The ‘duties to God,’ in the modem 
classification, are religious, as distinguished from^ moral 
duties. 


28 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE ETHICAL STANDARD. 

1. Ethics, or Morality, is a department of Practice ; 

I and, as with other practical departments, is defined by 

its End. 

Ethics is not mere knowledge or speculation, like the 
sciences of Astronomy, Physiology, or Psychology ; it is 
knowledge applied to practice, or useful ends, like Navigation, 
Medicine, or Politics. Every practical subject has some end 
; to be served, the statement of which is its definition in the 
! * first instance. Navigation is the applying of difierent kinds 
; of knowledge, and of a variei|^ of devices, to the end of sailing 
the seas. 

2. The Ethical End is a certain portion of the welfare 
of human beings living together in society, realized through 
rules of conduct duly enforced. 

The obvious intention of morality is the good of mankind. 
The precepts — do not steal, do not kill, fulfil agreements, 
speak truth — whatever other reasons may be assigned for them, 
have a direct tendency to prevent great evils that might other- 
wise arise in the intercourse of human beings. 

Farther, the good aimed at by Ethics is attained by rules 
of acting^ on the part of one human being to another ; and, 
inasmuch as these rules often run counter to the tendencies 
of the individual mind, it is requisite to provide adequate in^ 
iuc&ments to comply with them. 

The Ethical End is what is otherwise called the Standard, 
test, or criterion, of Right and Wrong. The leading contro- 
t versy of Morals is centered in- this point. 

3. The Rules of Ethics, termed also Law, Laws, the 
Moral Law, are of two kinds : — 

The first are rules imposed under a Penalty for ne- 
. gleet, or violation. The penalty is termed Punishment ; 
the imposing party is named Government, or ASBpnty ; 
and the rules so imposed and enSrcel, are calledf liaws 
proper, Morality pro per, Obligatory Morality, Duty. 
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4. The second are rules whose only external support is 
Reward ; constituting Optional Morality^, Merit, Virtue, 
or Nohleness. 

Moral duties are a set of rules, precepts, or proecriptions, 
for the direction of human conduct in a certain sphere or pro- 
vince. These rules are enforced by two kinds of aaotives, 
requiring to be kept distinct. 

I.-One class of rules are made compulsory by the infliction 
of pain^ in the case of violation or neglect. The pain so in • 
flicted is termed a Penalty, or Punishment ; it is one of the 
most familiar experiences of all human beings living in 
society. 

The Institution that issues Rules of this class, and inflict8^ 
punishment when they are not complied with, is termed Go- 
vernment, or Authority ; all its rules are authoritative, or 
obligatory ; they are Laws strictly so called, Laws proper. 
Punishment, Government, Authftity, Superiority, Obligation, 
Law, Duty, — define each other ; they arc all diflerent modes 
of regarding the same fact. 

Morality is thus in every respect analagous to Civil Go- 
vernment, or the Law of the Land. Nay, i'arther, it squares, 
to a very great extent, with Political Authority. The points 
where the two coincide, and those where they do not coincide, 
may bo briefly stated : — 

(1) All the most essential parts of Morality are adopted* ^ 
and carried out by the Law of the Land. The rules for pro- 
tecting person and property, for fulfilling contracts, for per- 
forming reciprocal duties, are rules or laws of the State ; and 
are enforced by the State, through its own machinery. The 
penalties inflicted by public authority constitute what is called 
the Political Samjtion ; they are the most severe, and the most ^ 
strictly and dispassionately administered, of all penalties. 

(2) There are certain Moral duties enlbrced, not by * 
public and official authority, but by the members of the com- - 
munity in their private capacity. These are sometimes called 
the Laws of Honour, because they are punished by withdraw- ) 
ing from^^ i^ violator the honour or esteem of his fellow- J 
citizens. Courage, Prudence as regards self, Chastity^ Ortho-*^ ^ 
doxy of opinion, a certain conformity in Tastes and Usages, — 
are all prescribed by the mass of each community, to a greater 1 
or less extent, and are insisted on under penalty of sqfiial di^gf 
grace and excommunication. This is the Sojsisil or the Pppn- 
lar Sanction. The department so marked out, being distinct 
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from the Political sphere, is called, by Austm, Positive 
^ Morality, or Morality proper. 

Public opinioh also chimes in with the Law, and adds its 
own sanction to the legal penalties for offences : unless the 
law happens to be in conflict with the popular sentiment. 
Criminals, condemned by the law, are additionally punished 
by socifil disgrace. 

(3) The Law of the Land contains many enactments, be- 
sides the Moral Code and the machinery for executing it. 
The Province of government passes beyond the properly pro- 
tective function, and includes many institutions of public con- 
venience, which are not identified with right and wrong. 
The defence from external enemies ; the erection of works of 
public utility ; the promotion of social improvements, — are 
all within the domain of the public authority.* 

IL-The second class of Rules are supported, not by penal- 
ties, but by Rewards. Society, instead of punishing men for 
&\not being charitable or benevolent, praises and otherwise 
rewards them, when they are so. Hence, although Morality 
inculcates benevolence, this is not a Law proper, it is not 
obligatory, authoritative, or binding ; it is purely voluntary, 
and is termed merit, virtuous and noble conduct. 

In this department, the members of the community, in 
their unofficial capacity, arc the chief agents and administra- 
tors. The Law of the Land occupies itself with the enforce- 
ment of its own obligatory rules, having at its command a 
perfect machinery of punishment. Private individuals ad- 

• Duties strictly so called, the department of obligatory morality, en- 
forced by punishment, may be exemplified in the following classified 
summary :* — 

Under the Legal Sanction, are included ; (A) Forbearance from 
(specified) injuries; as (a) Intentional injifity — crimes, (d) Injury not inten- 
tional — wrongs, repaired by Damages or Compensation. (B) The ren- 
dering of services ; (a) Fulfilling contracts or agreements ; (fi) Recipro- 
cating anterior services rendered, though not requested, as in filial duty ; 
(<?) Cases of extreme or superior need, as parental duty, relief of destitution. 

Under the Popular Sanction are created duties on such points as the 
following:— (1) The Etiquette of small societies or coteries, (2) Reli- 
gious orthodoxy ; Sabbath observance. (3) Unchastity ; violations of the 
etiquette of the sexes. Immodesty, and whatever endangers chastity, 
especially in women. (4) Duties of parents to children, and of children 
to parenfe, beyond the requirements of the law. (6) Suicide : when only 
attempted, the individual is punished, when carried out, the relatives. 
(6) Drunkenness, and neglect of the means of self-support (7) Gross 
enhumawity. In all. these cases the sanction, or puni^ment, is social ; 
and is either mere disapprobation or dislike, not issuing in ov^ ^ts, or 
exclusion fellowship and the good offices consequent thereon. 
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minister praise, itononr,. esteem, approbation, and reward. In 
a few instances, the Government dispenses rewards, as in 
the bestowal of office, rank, titles, and pensions, but this 
function is exceptional and limited. 

The conduct rewarded by Society is chiefly resolvable into 
Beneficence. Whoever is moved to incur sacrifices, or to go 
through labours, for the good of others, is the ob^ct, not 
merely of gratitude from the persons benefited, but of appro- 
bation from society at large. 

Any remarkable strictness or fidelity in the discharge of 
duties properly so called, receives general esteem. Even in 
matters merely ceremonial, if importance be att::.ched to 
them, sedulous and exact compliance, being the distinction of 
the few, will earn the approbation of the many.* 

5. The Ethical End, or Morality, as it has Icen, is 
founded partly on Well-being, or Utility: and partly on 
Seuiiiofint. 

The portions of Morality, having in view the prevention of 
hnman misery and the promotion of human happiness, are 
known and obvious. They are not the whole of Morality as 
it has been. 


* Optional Morality, the Morality of Reward, is exemplified as fol- 
lows ; — 

(A) A liberal performance of duties properly so called, (o') The 
support of aged parents ; this, though to a certain extent a legal duty, 
is still more a virtue, being stimulated by the api)robation. of one’s fel- 
lows. The performance of the family duties generally is the subject of 
commendation. (^>) The payment of debts that cannot bo h gaily re- 
covered, as in the case of bankrupts after receiving their discharge. 

These examples typify cases (1) whore no definite law is laid down, 
or where the law is content with a minimum; and (2) where the law is 
restrained by its rules of evidoSco or procedure. Society, in such cases, 
steps in and supplies a motive in the shape of reward. 

^B) Ptire Virtue, or Beneficence ; all actions for the benefit of others 
without stipulation, and without reward ; relief of distress, promotion of 
the good of individuals or of society at large. The highest honours of 
society are called into exercise by the highest services. 

Bentham’s principle of the claims of superior need cannot be iully 
carried out, (although he conceives it might, in some cases), by either the 
legal or the popular sanction. Thus, the act of the good Samaritan, the 
r^ue of a ship’s crew from drowning, could not be exacted ; thg 
not require heroism. It is of importance to remark, that although Duty 
and Kobleness, Punishment and Reward, are in their extremes unmis- 
takably contrasted, yet there may be a margin of doubt or^hi^i^ 
(like the passing of day into night). Thus, expressed apfrobatio«, 
generally leaking, belongs to Reward; yet, if it has become a thing of 
course, the withhSding of it operates as a Punishment or a Penal y. 
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Sentiment, caprice, arbitrary liking disliking, are 
names for states of feeling that do not necessarily arise from 
their objects, but may be joined or disjoined by education, 
custom, or the power of the will* The revulsion of mind, 
on the part of the Jews, against eating the pig, and on our 
own part, as regards horse flesli, is not a primitive or natural 
sensibilitys like the pain of hungery- or of cold, or of a musical 
discord; it is purely artificial; custom has made it, and 
could unmake it. The feeling of fatigue from overwork is 
natural ; the repugnance of caste to manual labour is facti- 
tious. The dignity attached to the military profession, and 
the indignity of the office of public executioner, are capricious, 
arbitrary, and sentimental. Our prospective regard to the 
comforts of our declining years points to a real interest ; our 
feelings as to the disposal of the body after death are purely 
factitious and sentiniental. Such feelings are of the things 
in our own power ; and the grand mistake of the Stoics was 
their viewing all good and evil whatever in the same light. 

It is an essential part of human liberty, to permit each 
person to form and to indulge these sentiments or caprices ; 
although a good education should control them with a view 
to oxu’ happiness on the whole. But, when any individual 
^ liking or fancy of this description is imposed as a law upon 
the entire community, it is a perversion and abuse of power, 
a confounding of the Ethical end by foreign admixtures. 
Thus, to enjoin authoritativ(3ly one mode of sepulture, punish- 
ing all deviations from that, could have nothing to do with 
the preservation of the order of society. In such a matter, 
the interference of the state in modern times, has regard to 
the detection of crime in the matter of life and death, and to 
the evils arising from the putrescence of the dead. 

6. The Ethical End, although properly confined to 
Utility, is subject to still farther limitations, according to 
the view taken of the Province of Moral Government, or 
Authority, 

Although nothing should be made morally obligatory but 
what is generally useful, the converse does not hold ; many 
kinds of conduct are generally useful, but not morally obliga- 
tory. ^ certain amount of bodily exorcise in the open air 
every day would be generally useful ; but neither the law of 
tjie lanc^ior public opinion compels it. Good roads are works 
of great utility ; it is not every one’s duty to make them. 

Tlie machmeiy of coercion is not brought to bear upon 
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every conceivaljfe utility. It is principally reserved, when 
not abused, for a select class of utilities. 

Some utilities are indispensable to the -very existence of 
men in society. The primary moral duties must be observed 
to some degree, if men are to live together as men,, and not to 
roam at large as beasts. The interests of Security are the 
first and most pressing concern of human society. Ij^hatever 
relates to this has a surpassing importance. Security is 
contrasted with Improvement ; what relates to Security is 
declared to be Riglit ; what relates to Improvement is said to 
be.Exjpe^ent ; both are forms of Utility, but the ono is pi'ess- 
ing and indispensable, the other is optional. The srme difler- 
ence is expressed by the contrasts — Being and Well-being ; 
E:§:istence and Prosperous Existence ; Fundamentals or Essen- 
tials land Circumstantials. That the highway robber should 
be punT^ed is a part of Being ; that the highways should be in 
good repair, is a part of Well-being. That Justice should bo 
done is Existence ; that farmers and traders should give in to 
government the statistics of their occupation, is a means to 
Prosperous Existence,* 

It is proper to advert to one specific influence in moral onoct- 
; ments, serving to disguise the Ethical end, and to widen the dis-- 
{ tinction between morality as it has been, and morality as it ought 
i to be. The enforcing of legal and moral enactiiients demands a 
; pmver of coercion^ to be lodged in the hands of certain persons ; 

» the possession of which is a temptation to exceed the strict 
i exigencies of public safety, or the common welfare. Probably 
j many of the whims, fancies, ceremonies, likings and antipathies, 

\ that have foimd their way into the moral codes of nations, have 
I arisen from the arbitrary disposition of certain individual s happen- 
I in g to be in authority at particular junctures. Even the general 
j community, acting in a spontaneous manner, imposes needless 
I restraints upon itself, delighting more in the exercise of power, 
than in the freedom of individual action. 

* The conditions that regulale the authoritative enforceirent of 
actions, arc exhaustively given in works on Jurisprudence, but they do 
not all concern Ethical Theory. The expedience of imposing a rule 
depends on the importance of the object compared with the cost of the 
machinery. A certain line of conduct may be highly beneficial, but may 
not be a fit case for coercion. For example, the law can enforce only a 
minimum of service ; now, if the case be such that a minimum is uselessi 
as in helping a ship in distress, or in supporting aged parents,, it is much 
bettor to leave the case to voluntary impulses, seconded by approbation 
or reward. Again, an offence punished by law must be, in its nature, 
definable ; which makes a difficulty in such cases as insult, and^famation, 
and many species of fraud. Farther, the offence must be easy m detectiw, 
so that the vast majority of offenders may not escape. This limits the 
action of the law in unchastity. 
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7. Morality, in its essential parts, is *l8 terna l_a nd Im ~ 
mutable in other parts, it varies with Custom. 

(1) The rales for protecting one man from another, for 
enforcing justice, and the observance of contracts, are essen- 
tial and fundamental, and may be styled ‘ Eternal and Im- 
mutable/ The ends to be served require these rules ; no 
caprice 6f custom could change them without sacrificing those 
ends. They are to society what food is to individual life, or 
sexual intercourse and mother’s care to the continuance of the 
race. The primary moralities could not be exchanged fer rules 
enacting murder, pillage, injustice, unveracity, repudiation of 
engagements; because under these rules, human society would 
fall to pieces. 

(2) The manner of carrying into effect these primary 
regulations of society, varies according to Custom. In some 
communities the machinery is rude and iniperfect; while 
others have greatly improved it. The Greeks took the lead 
in advancing judicial machinery, the Romans followed. 

In the regulations not essential to Being, but impoHant to 
Well-being, there has prevailed the widest discrepancy of 
usage. The single department relating to the Sexes is a suffi- 
cient testimony on this head. No one form of the family is 
indispensable to the existence of society ; yet some forms are 
more favourable to general happiness than others. But 
which form is on the whole the best, has greatly divided 
opinion ; and legislation has varied accordingly. The more 
advanced nations have adopted compulsory monogamy, thereby 
giving the prestige of their authority in favour of that system. 
But it cannot be affirmed that the joining of one man to one 
woman is a portion of ‘ Eternal and Immutable Morality.’ 

Morality is an Institution of so«.iety, but not an arbitrary 
institution. 

8. Before adducing the proofs in support of the posi- 
tion above assumed, namely, that Utility or Human 
Happiness, with certain limitations, is the proper criterion 
of Morality, it is proper to enquire, what sort of evidence 
the Ethical Standard is susceptible of. 

Hitherto, the doctrine ‘ of Utility has been assumed, in 
order to be folly stated. We'^mnst next review the evidence 
in its fevour, and the objections urged against it. It is desir- 
able, however, to ask what kind of proof should be expected 
on such a question. 
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In the Spe^lative or Theoretical sciences, we prove a 
doctrine by referring it to some other doctrine or doctrines, 
until we come at last to some assumption that must he 
rested in as ultimate or final. We can prove the propositions 
of Euclid, the law of gravitation, the law of atomic propor- 
tions, the law of association ; we cannot prove our present 
sensations, nor can we demonstrate that what has been, will 
be. The ultimate data must be accepted as self-evident; 
they have no higher authority than that mankind generall}’^ 
are deposed to accept them. 

In the practical Sciences, the question is not as to a prin- 
ciple of the order of nature, but as to an end of human action. 
There may be derived Ends, which are susceptible of demon- 
strative proof; but there must also bo ultimate Ends, for 
which no proof can be offered; they must be received as 
self-evident, and their solo authority is the person receiving 
them. In most of the practical sciences, the ends are derived; 
the end of Medicine is Health, which is an end subsidiary 
to the final end of human happiness. So it is with Naviga- 
tion, with Politics, with Education, and others. In all of them, 
we recognize the bearing upon human welfare, or happiness, 
as a common, comprehensive, and crowning end. On the 
theory of Utility, Morals is also governed by this highest end. 

■ Now, there can be no proof offered for the position that 
j Happiness is the proper end of all human pursuit, the cri- 
^ teriou of all right conduct. It is an ultimate or final assump- 
tion, to be tested by reference to the individual judgment of 
mankind. If the assumption, tliat misery, and not happiness, 
is the proper end of life, found supporters, no one could reply, 
for want of a basis of argument — an assumption s^ill more 
fundamental agreed npon^ by both sides. It would probably 
be the case, that the supporters of paisery, as an end, would be 
at some point inconsistent with themselves; which would lay 
them open to refutation. But to any one consistently main- 
taining the position, there is no possible reply, because there 
is no medium of proof. 

If then, it appears, on making the appeal to mankind, that 
happiness is admitted to be the highest end of all action, the 
theory of Utility is proved. , ^ 

9. The judgment of Mankind is very generally in 
favour of Happiness, as the supreme end of hug^an cog- 
duct, Morality included. 

This decision, however, is not given without qualifica- 
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tions and resemtions ; nor is there perfect unanimity 
regarding it 

1 The theory of Motives to the Will is the answer to the 
i question as^ to the ends of human action. According to the 
I primary law of the Will, each one of us, for ourselves, seeks 
; pleasure^and avoids pain, present or prospective. The prin- 
ciple is interfered with by the operation of Fixed Ideas, under 
the influence of the feelings ; whence we have the class of 
Impassioned, Exaggerated, Irrational Motives or Ends. Of 
these influences, one deserves to bo signalized as a soirt’ce of 
virtuous conduct, and as approved of by mankind generally ; 
that is, Sympathy with others. 

Under the Fixed Idea, may be ranked the acquired sense 
of Dignity, which induces us often to forfeit pleasure and 
incur pain. We should not choose the life of Plato’s beatified 
oyster, or (to use Aristotle’s example) be content with perpetual 
childhood, with however great a share of childish happiness. 

10. The Ethical end tliat men are tending to, and may 
; ultimately adopt without reservation, is human Welfare, 
Happiness, or Being and Well-being combined, that is, 

' Utility. 

The evidence consists of such facts as these : — 

) (1) By far the greater part of the morality of every age 
and country has reference to the welfare of society. Even 
in the most superstitions, sentimental, and capricious despot- 
isms, a very large share of the enactments, political and moral, 
consist in protecting one man from another, and in securing 
justice between man and man. These objects may be badly 
carried out, they may be accompanied with much oppression 
of the governed by the governing Toody, but they are always 
aimed at, and occasionally secured. Of the Ten* Command- 
ments, four pertain to Religious Worship ; six are Utilitarian, 
that is, have no end except to ward off evils, and to further 
the good of mankind. 

(2) The general welfare is at all times considered a 
f strong and adequate justification of moral rules, and is con- 
^ stantly adduced as a motive for obedience. The common- 
places in support of law and morality represent^ that if mur- 
der find theit were to go unpunished, neither life nor property 
T^ould safe ; men would be in eternal warfare ; industry 
would perish ; society must soon come to an end. 

There is a strong disposition to support the more purely 
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sentimental requirements, and even the excesses of mere 
tyranny, by utilitarian reasons. 

The cumbersome ablutions of oriental nations are defended 
on the groimd of cleanliness. The divine sanctity of kings is 
held to be an aid to social obedience. Slavery* is alleged 
to have been at one time necessary to break in mankind to 
industry. Indissoluble marriage arose from a sentiment 
rather than from utility ; but the arguments, commonly urged 
in its favour, are utilitaria.n. 

(8^ In new cases, and in cases where no sentiment or 
; passion is called into play, Utility alone is appealed to. In 
any fresh enactment, at the present day, the good of the com- 
: munity is the only justification that would be listened to. If 
it were proposed to forbid absolutely the eating of pork in 
Christian countries, some groat public evils would have to bo 
assigned as the motive. Were the fatalities attending the 
eating of pork, on account of tricMnuv^ to become numerous, 
and unpreventible, there would then bo a reason, such as a 
modem civilized community would consider suliirient, for 
making the rearing of swine a crime and an immorality. But 
no mere sentimental or capricious dislike to the pig, on the 
part of any number of persona, could now procure an enact- 
ment for disusing that animal. 

(4) There is a gradual tendency to withdraw from the 
; moral code, observances originating purely in sentiment, and 
having little or no connexion with human welfare. 

We have abandoned the divine sacredness of kings. Wo 
no longer consider ouivselves morally bound to denounce and 
extirpate heretics and witches, still less to observe fasts and 
sacred days. Even in regard to the Christian Sabbath, the 
opinion is growing in favour of withdrawing both the legal 
and popular sanction foriSorly so stringent ; while the argu- 
ments for Sabbath observance are more and more charged 
with considerations of secular utility. 

Should these considerations be held as adequate to support 
the proposition advanced, they are decisive in favour of E tility 
; as the Moral Standard that ought to he. Any other standard 
i that may be set up in competition with Utility, must ultimately 
j ground itself on the Yory same appeal to the opinions and the 
* practice of mankind. 

11. The chief objections urged against Utility as the 
moral Standard hav6 been in great part anticipated. Stfll, 
it is proper to advert to them in detail. 
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I. — It is maintained that Happiness is not, either in 
fact or in right, the sole aim of human pursuit; that men 
actually, deliberately, and by conscientious preference, seek 
other ends. For example, it is affirmed that Virtue is an 
end in itself, without regard to happiness* 

On tjiis argument it may be observed : — 

(1) It has been abundantly shown in this work, that one 
part of the foregoing affirmation is strictly true. Men are not 
urged to action exclusively by their pleasures and their pains. 
They are urged by other motives, of the irupassioned*^ kind ; 
among which, is to be signalized sympathy with the pains and 
pleasures of others. If this had been the only instance of action 
at variance with the regular course of the will, we should be 
able to maintain that the motive to act is still happiness, but 
not always the agent’s own happiness. We have seen, however, 
that individuals, not unfrequcntly, act in opposition both to 
their own, and to other people’s happiness ; as when mastered 
by a panic, and when worked up into a jfrenzy of anger or 
antipathy. 

The sound and tenable position seems to be this : — Human 
beings, in their best and soberest moods, looking before and 
after, weighing all the consequences of actions, are generally 
disposed to regard Happiness, to some beings or others, as 
the proper end of all endeavours. ' Tlie mother is not exclu- 
sively bent on her own happiness ; she is upon her child’s. 
Howard abandoned the common pleasures of life for himself, 
to diminish the misery of fellow creatures. 

(2) It is true that human beings are apt to regard Virtue 
as an end-in-itself, and not merely as a means to happiness as 
the final end. But the fact is fully accounted for on the 
general law of Association by Contiguity there being many 
other examples of the same kind, as the love of money. 
Justice, Veracity, and other virtues, are requisite, to some 
extent, for* the existence of society, and, to a still greater 
extent, for prosperous existence. XJnder such circumstances, 
it would certainly happen that the means would participate in 
the importance of the end, and would even bo regarded as an 
end in itself, 

(3) ^ The great leading duties may be shown to derive their . 
estimation from their bearing upon human welfare* Take 
first, Veracity or Truth. Of all the moral duties, this has 
most the appearance of being an absolute and independent 
requirement. Xet mankind have always approved of de- 
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oeption practised upon an enemy in war, a madman, or a 
highway robber. -Also, secrecy or concealment, even although 
misinterpreted, is allowed, when it does hot cause pernicious 
results 4 and is even enjoined and required in the interconrse 
of society, in order to prevent serious evils. But q,n absolute 
standard of truth is incompatible, even with secrecy or dis- 
guise ; in departing from the course of perfect opeijness, or 
absolute publicity of thought and action, in every possible 
circumstance, we renounce ideal truth in favour of a com- 
promised or qualified veracity — a pursuit of truth in subordi- 
nation* to the general well-being of society. 

Still less is there any form of Justice that does not have 
respect to Utility. If Justice is defined as giving to every one 
their own, the motive clearly is to prevent misery to infJ ividuals. 
If there were a species of injustice that made no one unhap- 
pier, we may be quite sure that tribunals would not be set up 
for enforcing and punishing it. The idea of equality in Jus- 
tice is seemingly an absolute conception, bu t, in point of fact, 
equality is a matter of institution. The children of the same 
parent are, in certain circumstances, regarded as unequal by 
the law ; and justice consists in respecting this inequality. 

The virtue of Self-denial, is one that receives the commen- 
dation of society, and stands high in the morality of reward. 
Still, it is a means to an end. The operation. of the associat- 
ing principle tends to raise it above this point to the rank; of a 
final end. And there is an ascetic scheme of life that proceeds 
upon this supposition ; but the* generality of mankind, in 
practice, if not always in theory, disavow it. 

(4) It is often affirmed by those that regard virtue, and 
not happiness, as the end, that the two coincide in the long run. 
Now, not to dwell upon the very serious doubts as to the natter 
of fact, a universal ceducMence without causal connexion is 
so rare as to be in the last degree improbable. A fiction of 
this sort was contrived by Leibnitz, under the title of ‘ pre- 
established harmony;’ but, among the facts of the universe, 
there are only one or two oases known to investigation. 

12. 11. — It is objected to Utility as the Standard, that 
the bearings of conduct on general happiness are too 
numerous to be calculated ; and that even whore.the cal- 
* culation is possible, people have seldom time to make it 

(1) It is answered, that the primary moral duti^ 
conduct where the consequences are evident and sure, ine 
disregard of Justice and Truth would to an absolute certainty 
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bring about a state of confasion and min ; their observance, 
in any high degree, contributes to raise the standard of 
well-being. 

In other cases, the calculation is not easy, from the num- 
ber of opposing considerations. For example) there are two 
sides to the question, Is dissent morally wrong? in other 
words, Qught all opinions to be tolerated ? But if we venture 
to decide such a question, without the balancing or calculating 
process, we must follow blindfold the dictates of one or other 
of the two opposing senti|nents, — Love of Power and Love 
of Liberty. 

It is not necessary that we should go through the process 
of calculation every time we have occasion to perform a moral 
act. The calculations have already been performed for all the 
leading duties, and we have only to apply the maxims ^to the 
cases as they arise. 

13. III. — The principle of Utility, it is said, contains 
no motives to seek the Happiness of others ; it is essen- 
tially a form of Self-Love. 

The averment is that Utility is a sufficient motive to pur- 
sue our own happiness, and the happiness of others as a means 
to our own ; but it does not afford any purely disinterested 
impulses ; it is a Selhsh theory after all. 

IS'ow, as Utility is, by profession, a benevolent and not a 
selfish theory, either such profession is insincere, or there must 
be an obstruction in carrying it out. That the supporters of 
the theory are insincere, no one has a right to affirm. The 
only question then is, what are the difficulties opposed by this 
theory, and not present in other theories (the Moral Sense, for 
example) to benevolent impulses on the part of individuals ? 

Let us view the objection first Ks regards the Morality of 
Obligation, or the duties that bind society together. Of these 
duties, only a small number aim at positive beneficence ; they 
are either Protective of one man against another, or they 
enforce Beciprocity, which is another name for Justice. The 
chief exception is the requiring of a Tninimum of charity 
towards the needy. 

This department of duty is maintained by the force of a 
certain urixture of prudential and of beneficent considerations, 
on the part of the majority, and by prudence (as fear of punish- 
ment) on the part of the minority. But there does not appear 
tef be anyfiiing in our professedly Benevolent Theory of Morals 
to interfere with the small portion of disinterested impulse that 
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is bound up with prudential regards, in the total of motives con- 
cerned in the morality of social order called the primary or 
obligatory morality. 

Let us, in the next place, view the objection as regards 
Optional Morality, where positive beneficence ha» full play. 
The principal motive in this department is Reward, in the 
shape either of benefits or of approbation. Now, •there i^, 
nothing to hinder the supporters of the standard of Utility 
from joining in the rewards or commendations bestowed on 
work^of charity and beneficence. 

Again, there is, in the constitution of the mind, a motive 
superior to reward, namely, Sympathy proper, or the purely 
Disinterested impulse to alleviate the pains and advance the 
pleasures of others. This part of the mind is Avholly unselfish ; 
it needs no other prompting than the fact that some one is in 
pain, or may be made happier by something within the power 
of the agent. 

The objectors need to be reminded that Obligatory 
Morality, which works by punishment, creates a purely selfish 
motive ; that Optional Morality, in so far as stimulated by 
Reward, is also selfish ; and that the only source of purely 
disinterested impulses is in the unprompted Sympathy of the 
individual mind. If such sympathies exist, and if nothing is 
done to uproot or paralyze them, they will urge men to do 
good to others, irrespective of all theories. Good done from 
any other source or motive is necessarily self-seeking. It is a 
common remark, with reference to the sanctions of a future 
life, that they create purely self-regarding motives. Any pro- 
posal to increase disinterested action by moral obligation con- 
tains a self-contradiction; it is suicidal. The rich may be 
made to give half their wgalth to the poor ; but in as far as 
they are made to do if, tjhey are not benevolent. Law distrusts 
generosity and supersedes if. If a man is expected to regard 
the happiness of others as an end in itself, and not as means 
to his own happiness, he mpst be left to his own impulses ; 
‘the quality of mercy is not strained' The advocates of 
Utility may observe non-interference as well as others. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 
THE MOBAL FACULTY. 

, 1. The chief question in the Psychology of Ethics is 

/ whether the Moral Faculty, or Conscience, be a simple or a 
complex fact of the mind. 

Practically, it would seem of little importance in what 
way the moral faculty originated, except with a view to teach 
us how it may be best strengthened when it happens to be 
weak. Still, a very great importance has been attached to the 
view, that it is simple and innate ; the supposition being 
that a higher authority thereby belongs to it. If it aiises 
from mere education, it depends on the teacher for the time 
being ; if it exists prior to all education, it seems to be the 
voice of universal nature or of G od. 

2. In favour of the simple and intuitive character of 
Moral Sentiment, it is argued ; — 

First, That our judgments of right and wrong are im- 
mediate and instantaneous. 

On almost all occasions, we are ready at once to pronounce 
an action right or wrong. We do not need to deliberate or 
enquire, or to canvass reasons and considerations for and 
against, in order to declare a murder, a theft, or a lie to be 
wrong. We are fully armed with the power of deciding all 
such questions ; we do not "hesitate, lik'6 a person that has to 
consult a variety of different faculties or interests. Just as 
we pronounce at once whether the day is light or dark, hot or 
cold; whether a weight is light or heavy; — we are able to 
say whether an action is morally right or the opposite. 

f 3. Secondly, It is a faculty or power belonging to all 
i mankind. 

This was expressed by Cicero, in a famous passage, often 
quoted with approbation, by the supporters of innate moral 
distinotio{L|3. ‘ There is one true and original law conformable 
to*" reason and to nature, diffused over fdl, invariable, eternal, 
which calls fo duty and deters from injustice, &c.’ 
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1 4. Thirdly, Moral Sentiment is said to be radically 

; different in its nature from any other fact or phenomenon 
I of the mind. 

The peculiar state of discriminating right and wrong, 
involving approbation and disapprobation, is considered to be 
entirely unlike any other mental element ; and, if sc^ we are 
precluded from resolving or analyzing it into simpler modes 
of feeling, willing, or thinking. 

We have many feelings that urge us to act and abstain 
from acting ; but the prompting of conscience has something 
peculiar to itself, which has been expressed by the terms right- 
ness, authority, supremacy. Other motives, — hunger, curi- 
osity, benevolence, and so on, — have might, this has light. 

So, the Intellect has many occasions for putting forth its 
aptitudes of discriminating, identifying, remembering ; but 
the operation of discerning right and wrong is supposed to be 
a unicpie employment of those functions. 

j 5. In reply to these arguments, and in support of the 
/view that the Moral Faculty is com]dex and derived, the 
^ following considerations are urged : — 

First, The Immediateness of a judgment, is no proof 
of its being innate ; long practice (jr familiarity has the u 
same effect. 

In proportion as we are habituated to any subject, or any 
class of operations, our decisions are rapid and independent 
of deliberation. An expert geometer sees at a glance whether 
a demonstration is correct. In extempore speech, ft person 
has to perform every moment a series of judgments as to the 
suitability of words to mesming, to grammar, to taste, to effect 
upon an audience. An old soldier knows in an instant, with- 
out thought or deliberation, whether a position is sufficiently 
guarded. There is no greater rapidity in the judgments of right 
and wrong, than in these acquired professional judgments. 

Moreover, the decisions of conscience are quick only in the 
simpler cases. It happens not unfrequently that difficult and 
protracted deliberations are necessary to a moral judgment. 

^ 6. Secondly, The alleged similarity of men's moral 

; judgments in all countries and times holds only to a 
i limited degree. 

■1 . 

' The very great differences among different nations, as to 
what constitutes right and wrong, are too numerous, striking, 

29 
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‘ and serious, not to liave been often brought forward in Ethical 
aontroversy. Robbery and murder are legalized in whole 
. nations. Macaulay’s picture of the Highland Chief of former 
days is not singular in the experience of mankind. 

‘ His o\m vassals, indeed, were few in number, but he came of 
‘ the best blood of the Highlands. He kei)t up a close connexion 
with hi» more powerful kinsmen ; nor did they like him the less 
because he was a robber ; for he never robbed them ; and that 
robbery, merely as robbery, was a wicked and disgraceful act, had 
ndver entered into the mind of any Celtic chief.’ 

/^Various answers have been given by the advocates of 
innate morality to tliese serious discrepancies. 

(1) It is maintained that savage or uncultivated nations 
are not a fair criterion of mankind generally : that as men 
become more civilized, they approximate to unity of moral 
sentiment ; and what civilized men agree in, is alone to be 
taken as the judgment of the race. 

Now, this argument would have great weight, in any dis- 
cussion as to what is good, useful, expedient, or what is in 
accordance with the cultivated reason or intelligence oilman- 
kind ; because civilization consists in the exercise of men’s 
intellectual faculties to improve their condition. But in a 
controversy as to what is given us by nature, — what we 
possess indopenviently of intelligent search and experience, — 
the appeal to civilization does not apply. What civilized 
men agi^co upon among themselves, as opposed to savages, 
is likely to be the reverse of d^natural instinct ; in other 
words, something suggested by reason and experience. 

In the next place, counting only civilized races, that is, 
including the chief European, American, and Asiatic peoples 
of the present day, and the Greeks^ and Romans of the ancient 
world, we still find disparities on what are deemed by us 
fundamental points of moral right and wrong. Polygamy is 
regarded as right in Turkey, India, and China, and as wrong 
in England. Marriages that we pronounce incestuous were 
legitimate in ancient times. The views entertained by Plato 
and Aristotle ^ to the intercourse of the sexes are now 
looked upon with abhorrence. 

(2) It has been replied that, although men differ greatly 
in wfaal they consider right and wrong, they all agree in 
nossessing some notion of right and wrong. No people cure 
Entirely devoid of moral judgments. 

But this is to surrender the only position of' any real im- 
portance. The dmple and nuderiyed character of the moral 
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faculty is maintained because of the superior authority at- 
tached to what is natural, as opposed to what is merely con- 
ventional, But if nothing be natural but the mere fact ofi 
right and wrong, while all the details, which alone^ have auy^ 
value, are settled by convention and custom, we arb as much 
at sea on one system as on the other. 

(3) It is fully admitted, being, inf^eod, impossible to deny, 
that education must concur with natural impulses in making 
up the moral sentiment. No human being, abandoned cm- 
tirely tp native promptings, is ever found to manifest a sense 
of right and wrong. As a general rule, the strength of tiie 
conscience depends on the care bestowed on its cultivation. 
Although we have had to recognize primitive distinctions 
among men as to the readiness to take on moral training, still, 
the better the training, the stronger will be the conscientious 
determinations. ^ 

But this admission has the efiect of reducing the part 
performed by nature to a small and uncertain amount. Bven 
if there were native preferences, they might bo completely 
overborne and reversed by an assiduous education. ^ The ’ 
difference made by inculcation is so great, that it practically 
amounts to everything. A voice so feeble as to be overpowered 
by foreign elements would do no credit to iiatui’c. 

I 7. Thirdly, Moral right and wrong is not so much a 
j simple, indivisible property, as an extensive Code of regu- 
1 lations, w’hicli cannot even be understood without a cer- 
I tain maturity of the intelligence. 

It is not possible to sum up the whole field of moral r^ht 
and wrong, so as to bring it within the scope of a single limited 
perception, like the perceptiiDn of resistance, or ol colour. In 
regard to some of the Alleged intuitions at the foundation of 
om- knowledge, as for example time and space, there is a 
; comparative simplicity and unity, rendering their innate 
] origin less disputable. No such simplicity can be assigned 

; in 5ie region of duty. i 3 i. i 

After the subject of morals has been 3 tudied m the detail, 
it has, indeed, been found practicable to comprise the whole, 

by a kind of generalization, in one comprehensiyej^^itipn 

of regard tcr our fell ows. But, in the first place, this is far from 
apritmtive or an intuitive suggestion of the mind. It cau^ 
at a late stage of human history, and is even regarded ^ a par^ 
of Revelation. In the second place, this high generality must 
be accompanied with detailed applications to particular cases 
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and circumstances. Life is full of conflicting demands, and 
there must be special rules to adjust these various demands. 
We have to be told that country is greater than family ; that 
temporary interests are to succumb to more enduring, and so on. 

Supposing the Love pf our Neighbour to unfold in detail, 
as it expresses in sum, the whole of morality, this is only 
another name for our Sympathetic, Benevolent, or Disin-j 
terested regards, into which therefore Conscience would bo! 
resolved, as it was by Hume. 

But Morals is properly considered as a wide-mnging 
science, having a variety of heads full of difficulty, and de- 
manding minute consideration. The subject of Justice, has 
nothing simple but the abstract statement — giving each one 
their due ; before that can be applied, we must ascertain what 
is each person's due, which introduces complex questions of 
relative merit, far transcending the sphere of intuition. 

If any part of Morals had the simplicity of an instinct, it 
would bo regard to Truth. The difierence between truth and 
falsehood might almost be regarded as a primitive suscepti- 
bility, like the difference between light and dark, between resist- 
ance and non-resistance. That each person should say what is, 
instead of what is not, may well seem a primitive and natural 
impulse. In circumstances of perfect inditlerence, this would 
be the obvious and usual i*,ourse of conduct ; being, like the 
straight lino, the shortest distance between two points. Let 
a motive arise, however, in favour of the lie, and there is 
nothing to insure the truth. Kefcrence must be made to 
other parts of the mind, from which counter-motives may 
be furnished ; and the intuition in favour of Truth, not being 
able to support itself, has to repose on the general foundation 
of all virtue, the instituted recogn>tiOk»j, of the claims of others. 

8. Fourthly, Intuition is incapafile of settling the de- 
bated questions of Practical Morality. 

If we recall some of the great questions of practical life 
that have divided the opinions of mankind, we shall find that 
mere Intuition is helpless to decide them. 

The toleration of heretical opinions has been a greatly con- 
tested ^oint. Our feelings are arrayed on both sides; and 
there is no prompting of nature to arbitrate between the 
opposing impulses. If the advance of civilization has tended 
to libenty, it has been owing partly to greater enlightenment, 
and partly to the successfed struggles of dissent in the war 
with established opinion. 
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Tho questions relating to marriage are wholly nndecideable 
by intuition. The natural impulses are for unlimited co-habi- 
tation. The degree of restraint to be put upon this tendency 
is not indicated by any sentiment that can be discovered in 
tho mind. The case is very peculiar. In theft and murder, 
the immediate consequences are injury to some one ; in sexual 
indulgence, the immediate result is agreeable to all cAicerned, 
The evils are traceable only in remote consequences, which in- 
tuition can know nothing of. It is not to be wondered, thwe- 
fore, iiiat nations, even highly civilized, have differed widely 
in their marriage institutions ; agreeing only in the propriety 
of adopting and enforcing some regulations So essentially 
has this matter been bound up with tho moral code of every 
society, that a ])roposed criterion of morality unable to grapple 
with it, would be discarded as worthless. Yet there is no in- 
tuitive sentiment that can be of any avail in tho question of y 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

9. Fifthly, It is practicable to analyze or resolve the 
Moral Faculty ; and, in so doing, to explain, both its pecu- 
liar property, and the similarity of moral judgments so far 
as existing among men. 

We begin by estimating the operation of (1) Prudence, 
(2) Sympathy, arid (3) the Emotions generally. 

The inducements to perform a moral act, as, for example, 
the fulfilling of a bargain, — are plainly seen to be of various 
kinds. ^ ^ 

(1) Prudence, or Self-interest, lias obviously much to do 
with the moral conduct. Postponing for the preser t the con- 
sideration of Punishment, which is one mode of appeal to the 
prudential regards, w/cafl trace the workings of self-interest 
on many occasions wherein men act right. To fulfil a bargain 
is, in the great majority of cases, for the advantage of tho 
agent ; if he fails to perform his part, others may do tlic 
same to him. 

Our self-interest may look still farther. We may readily 
discover that if we set an example of injustice, it- may be 
taken up and repeated to such a degree that we can count 
upon nothing ; social security comes to an end, and kidividual 
existence, even if possible, would cease to be desirable. 

A yet higher view of self-interest informs us, that by per- 
forming all our obligations to our fellows, we not'^ly attjJln 
reciprocal performance, but generate mutual affections and 
sympathies, which greatly augment the happiness of life. 
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(2) Sympathy, or Fellow-feeling, the source of our dis- 
interested actions, must next be taken into the account. It 
'jis a consequence of our sympathetic endowment that we revolt 
j^rom inflicting pain on another, and even forego a certain 
satisfaction to self rather than be the occasion of suffering to 
fellow creature. Moved thus, we perform many obligations 
^on the ground of the misery (not our own) accruing from 
^Hhcir neglect. 

A considerable portion of human virtue springs directly 
^ from this source. If purely disinterested tendenciesf' were 
' withdrawn from the breast, the whole existence of humanity 
would be changed. Society might not be impossible ; there 
are races where mutual sympathy barely exists : but the ful- 
filment of obligations, if always dependent on a sense of 
self-interest, Avould fail where that was not apparent. On the 
other hand, if we were on all occasions touched with the un- 
happiness to others immediately and remotely springing from 
our conduct — if sympathy were perfect and unfailing — we 
could hardly ever omit doing what was right. 

(8) Our several Emotions or Passions may co-operate 
with Prudence and with Sympathy in a way to make both 
the one and the other more efficacious. 

Prudence, in the shape of aversion to pain, is rendered 
more acute when the pain is accompanied with Fear. The 
perturbation of fear rises up as a deterring motive when 
dangers loom in the distance. One powerful check to the 
commission of injury is the retaliation of the sufferer, which 
is a danger of the vague and illimitable kind, calculated to 
create alarm. 

Anger, or Resentment, also enters, in various ways, into 
onr moral impulses. In one shapes * it '^tms just been noticed. 
In concurrence with Self-interest and Sympathy, it heightens 
the feeling of reprobation against wrong-doers. 

The Tender Emotion, and the Aftections, uphold ns in the 
performance of our duties to others, being an additional safe- 
guard against injury to the objects of the feelings. It has 
already been shown how these emotions, while tending to 
coalesce with Sympathy proper, are yet distinguished from it. 

The Esthetic Emotions have important bearings upon 
Ethical Sentiment. As a whole, they are favourable to 
human vii’tue* being non-exclnsive pleasures. They, how- 
ever, giveta bias to the formation of moral rules, and pervert 
the proper test of right and wrong in a manner to be after- 
wards explained. 
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10. Although Prudence and Sympathy, and the various 
Emotions named, are powerful inducements to what is 
right in action, and although, without these, right would 
not prevail among mankind, yet they do not stamp the 
peculiar attribute of Eightness. For this, we must refer 
to the institution of Government, or Authority. ^ 

Although the force of these various motives on the side of 
right is all-powerful and essential, so much so, that without 
them morality would be impossible, they do not, of them- 
selves, impart the character of a moral act. Wo do not 
always feel that, because we have neglected our interest or 
violated our sympathies, we have on that account done wrong. 
The criterion of rightness in particular cases is something 
different. 

The reasons are apparent. For although prudence, as 
regards self, and sympathy or fellow-feeling, as regards 
others, would comprehend all the interests of mankind — 
everything that morality can desire to accomplish — neverthe- 
less, the acting out of these impulses by each individual at 
random would not suffice for the exigencies of human life. 
They must be regulated, directed, reconciled by society at 
large; each person must be made to work upon the same 
plan as every other person. This leads to the institution of 
Government and Authority, with the correlatives of Law, 
Obligation, and Punishment. Our natural impulses for 
good are now directed into an artificial channel, and it is no 
longer optional whether they shall fall into that channel. 
The nature of the case requires all to conform alike to the 
general arrangements, and whoever is not sufficiently urged 
by the natural motives^^is J^rought under the spur of a new 
kin d of prudential m<ftive — Punishment, 

Government, Authority, Law, Obligation, Punishment, are 
all implicated in the same great Institution of Society, to which 
Morality owes its chief foundation, and the Moral Sentiinont 
its special attribute. Morality is not Prudence, nor Benevo- j 
lence, in their primitive or spontaneous manifestations ; iv is ; 
the systematic codification of prudential and benevolent j 
actions, rendered obligatory by what is termed p^n^lties or ' 
Punishment; an entirely distinct motive, artificially framed • 
by human society, but made so familiar to every member of ^ 
society as to be a second nature. None are allowed ip be pru» ; 
dential or sympathizing in their own way. Parents are com- j 
pelled to nourish their own children ; servants to obey their 1 
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own masters, to the neglect of other regards ; all citizens have 
to abide by the awards of authority ; bargains are to be ful- 
filled according to a prescribed form and letter ; truth is to be 
spoken on certain definite occasions, and not on others. In a 
formed soiiiety, the very best impulses of nature fail to guide 
the citizen’s actions. No doubt there ought to be a general 
coincidence between what Prudence and Sympathy would 
dictate, and what Law dictates ; but the precise adjustment is 
a matter of institution. | A moral act is not merely an act tend- 
ing to reconcile the good of the agent with the good of the 
whole society ; it is an act, prescribed by the social auihority, 
and rendered obligatory upon every citizen] Its morality is 
constituted by its authoritative prescription, and not by its 
fulfilling the primary ends of the social institution. A bad 
law is still a law ; an ill-judged moral precept is still a moral 
precept, felt as such by every loyal citizen. 

11. It may be* proved, by such evidence as the case 
admits of, that the peculiarity of the Moral Sentiment, or 
Conscience, is identified with our education under govern- 
ment, or Authority, 

Conscience is described by such terms as moral capproba- 
tion and disapprobation ; and involves, when highly developed, 
a peculiar and ‘unmistakeablc revulsion of mind at what is 
wrong, and a strong resentment towards, the wrong-doer, 
which become Roiriorse, in the case of self. 

It is capable of being proved, that there is nothing natural 
or primitive in these feelings, except in so far as the case hap- 
pens to concur with the dictates of Self-interest, or Sympathy, 
aided by the Emotions formerly specified. Any action that is 
hostile to our interest, excites a form of disapprobation, such 
as belongs to wounded self-interesf ; atK\ any action that puts 
another to pain may so affect our natural sympathy as to be 
disapproved, and resented on that ground. These natural or 
inborn feelings are always liable to coincide with moral right 
and wrong, although they are not its criterion or measure in the 
mind of each individual. But in those cases where an unusually 
strong feeling of moral disapprobation is awakened, there is 
apt to be a concurrence of the primitive motives of self, and of 
fellow-feeling; and it is the ideal of good law, and good morality, 
to coincide with a certain well-proportioned adjustment of the 
Prudential and the Sympathetic regards of the individual. 

** The requisite allowance being made for the natural im- 
pulses, we must now adduce the facts, showing that the oha- 
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racteristic of the Moral Sense is an education under Law, or 
Authority, through the instrumentality of Punishment. 

(1) It is a fact that human beings living in society are 
placed under discipline, accompanied by punishment. Cer- 
tain actions are forbidden, and the doers of them are sub- 
jected to some painful infliction; which is increased in severity 
if they are persisted in. Now, what would be thrf) natural 
consequence of such a system, under the known laws of 
feeling, will, and intellect ? Would not an action that always 
brings down punishment be associated with the pain and the 
dread of punishment? Such an association is inevitably 
formed, and becomes at least a part, and a very important 
part, of the sense of diity; nay, it would of itself after a 
certain amount of repetition, be adequate to restrain for 
ever the performance of the action, thus attaining the end of 
morality. 

There may be various ways of evoking and forming the 
moral sentiment, but the one way most commonly tiais ted to, and 
never altogether dispensed with, is the associating of pain, that 
is, punishmoiit, with the actions that arc disallowed. Punish- 
ment is held out as the consequence of performing certain 
actions ; every individual is made to taste of it; its infliction 
is one of the most familiar occurrences of every-day life. 
Consequently, whatever else may be prestJiit in the moral 
sentiment, this fact of the connexion of pain with forbidden 
actions must enter into it with an overpowering prominence. 
Any natural or primitive impulse in the direction of duty 
must be very marked and apparent, in order to divide with 
this communicated bias the direction of our eonduet. It is 
for the supporters of innate distinctions to point out any 
concurring impetus (apm*t from tlie Prudential and Sympa- 
thetic regards) suflicieiitly important to cast these powerful 
associatibns into a secondary or subordinate position. 

By a familiar eflect of Contiguous Association, the dr<^af3 
of punishment clothes the forbidden act with a feeliiig of 
aversion, which in the end persists of its own accord, and 
without reference to the punishment. Actions that have long 
been connected in the mind with pains and penalties, come to 
be contemplated with a dismferested repugnance ; seem to 
give pain on their own account. This is a parallel, from the 
side of pain, of the acquired attachment to money. Now, 
when, by such . transference, a self- subsisting sgiitiment ^of 
aversion has been created, the conscience seems to bo detached 
from all external sanctions, and to possess an isolated footing 
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iu the mind. It has passed through the stage of reference to 
authority, and has become a law to itself. But no conscience 
ever arrives at the independent standing, without first existing 
in the reflected and dependent stage. 

We mtfst never omit from the composition of the Con- 
science the primary impulses of Self-Interest and Sympathy, 
which in*minds strongly alive to one or other, always count 
for a powerful element in human conduct, although for reasons 
already stated, not the strictly moral element, so far as the 
individual is concerned. They are adopted, more or lees, by 
the authority imposing the moral code ; and when the two 
sources coincide, the stream is all the stronger. 

(2) Where moral training is omitted or greatly neglectedv 
thei'e is an absence of security for virtuous conduct. 

In no civilized community is moral discipline entirely 
wanting. Although children* may be neglected by their 
parents, they come at last under the discipline of the law imd 
the public. They cannot be exempted from the associations 
of punishment with wrong. But when these associations have 
not been eai*ly and sedulously formed^ in the fiimily, in the 
school, and in the workshop, the moral sentiment is left in a 
feeble condition. There still remain the force of the law and 
of public opinion, the examples of public punishment, and the 
reprobation of guilt. Every member of the community mnst 
witness daily the degraded condition of the viciously disposed, 
and the prosperity following on respect for the law. No 
human being escapes from thus contracting moral impressions 
to a very large amount. 

(3) Whenever an action is associated with Disapprobation 
and Punishment, there grows up, in reference to it, a state of 
mind nndistiiiguishable from Moral ^eiitiment. 

There are many instances where individuals are enjoined 
to a course of conduct wholly indifferent with regard to 
universal morality, as in the regulations of societies formed for 
special purposes. Each member of the society has to conform 
to these regulations, under pain of forfeiting all the benefits of 
the society, and of perhaps incurring positive evils. The code 
of honour among gentlemen is an example of these artificial 
impositions. It is not to be supposed that there should be an 
innate sentiment to perform actions having nothing to do with 
moral right and wrong ; yet the disapprobation and the remorse 
foilowing «feu a breach of the code of honour, will often be 
greater flban what follows a breach of the moral law. The 
constant habit of regarding with dread the consequences of 
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violating any of the rules, simulates a moral sentiment, on a 
subject unconnected with morality properly so called. 

The arbitrary ceremonial customs of nations, with refer- 
ence to such points as ablutions, clothing, eating and abstin- 
ence from meats,— when rendered obligatory by the force of 
penalties, occupy exactly the same place in the mind as the 
principles of moral right and wrong. The same form of dread 
attaches to the consequences of neglect; the same remorse is 
felt by the individual offender. The exposure of the naked 
person, is as much abhorred as telling a lie. The Turkish 
woman exposing her face, is no less conscience-smitten than 
if she murdered her child. There is no act, however trivial, 
that cannot be raised to the position of a moral act, by the 
imperative of society. 

Still more striking is the growth of a moral sentiment in 
connexion with such usages as the Hindoo suttee. It is known 
that the Hindoo widow, if prevented from burning herself with 
her husband’s corpse, often feels all the pangs of remorse, and 
leads a life of misery and self-humiliation. The habitual in- 
culcation of this duty by vsociety, the penalty of disgrace 
attached to its omission, operate to implant a sentiment in 
every respect analogous to the strongest moral sentiment, 
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The first important name in Ancient Ethical Philosophy is 
SOK RATES. [469-399 b.c.] 

For the views of Sokrates, as well as his method,* we have 
first the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and next such of the 
Platonic Compositions, as are judged, by comparison with the 
Memorabilia, to keep closest to the real Sokrates. Of these, 
the chief ai'e the Apology op Sokrates, the Kkiton and the 
PniEDON. 

The ‘ Memorabilia ’ was composed by Xenophon, expressly 
to vindicate Sokrates against the accusations and unfavourable 
opinions that led to his execution. The ‘ Apology ’ is Plato’s 
account of his method, and also sets forth his moral attitude. 
The ‘ Kriton ’ describes a conversation between him and his 
friend Kriton, in prison, two days before his death, wherein, 
in reply to the entreaties of his friends generally that he 
should make his escape from prison, he declares his determi- 
nation to abide by the laws of the AthenW State. Inasmuch 
as, in the Apology, he had seemed to set his private convictions 
above the public authoiity, he here presents another side of 
his character. The ‘ Phcedon ’ contains the conversation on 
* the Immortality of the Soul ' just before his execution. 

The Ethical bearings of the Philosophical method, the 
Doctrines, and the Life of Sokrates, are these : — 

The® direction he gave to philosophical enquiry, was ex- 
pressed in the saying that he brought ‘ Philosophy down from 
Heaven to Earth.’ His subjects were Man and Society. • He 
entered fip protest against the enquiries of the early philosophers 

• See, on the method of Sokrates, Appendix A. 
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as to the constitution of the Kosmos, the nature of the Heavenly 
Bodies, the theory of Winds and Storms. He called these 
Divine things ; and in a great degree useless, if understood. 
The Human relations of life, the varieties of conduct of men 
towards each other in all capacities, were alone within the com- 
pass of knowledge, and capable of yielding fruit. In short, his ‘ 
turn of mind was thoroughly jpmc^icaZ, we might say uHlitarian. j 

I. — Ho gave a foundation and a shape to Ethical Science, 
by insisting on its practical character, and by showing that, 
like tiie other arts of life, it had an End, and a Theory from 
which flows the precepts or means. The End, which would 
be the Standard, was not stated by him, and hardly even by 
Plato, otherwise than in general language; the Summum 
Bonum had not as yet become a matter of close debate, ‘ The 
art of dealing with human beings,’ ‘ the art of behaving in 
society,’ ‘the science of human happiness,’ were various 
modes of expressing the final end of conduct.* Sokrates 
clearly indicated the difference between an unscientific and a 
scientific art ; the one is an incommunicable knack or dexterity, 
the other is founded on theoretical principles. 

IL — Notwithstanding his professing ignorance of what 
virtue is, Sokrates had a definite doctrine with reference to 
Ethics, which we may call his Psychology of the subject. 
This was the doctrine that resolves Virtue *into Knowledge, 
Vice into Ignorance or Folly. ‘ To do right was the only 
way to imjgart happiness, or the least degree of unhappiness 
compatible with any given situation : now, this was precisely 
what every one wished for and aimed at — only that many 
persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road ; and no man 
was wise enough always to take the right. But as no man 
was willingly his own. anemy, so no man ever did wrong 
willingly; it was because he was not fully or correctly in- 
formed of the consequences of his own actions ; so that the 
proper remedy to apply, was enlarged teaching of conse- 
quences and improved judgment. To make him willing to 
be taught, the only condition required was to make him con- 
scious of his own ignorance ; the want of which consciousness 
was the real cause both of indocility and of vice ’ (Grote). This 

♦ In setting forth the Ethical End, the language of Sokrates was not 
always consistent. /He sometimes stated it, as if it included an indepen- 
dent reference to the happiness- of others; at other times, ho speaks as if 
the end was the agent’s own happiness, to which the happi::ess of 
was the greatest and most essential means. The first view, although not 
always adhered to, prevails in Xenophon ; the second appears most in 
Plato*. 
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doctrine grew out of his favourite analogy between social 
duty and a profession or trade. When the artizan goes 
wrong, it is usually from pure ignorance or incapacity ; he is 
willing to do good work if he is able. 

III. — The SuMMUM Bonxtm with Sokrates was Well-doing. 
He had no ideal of pursuit for man apart from virtue, or what 
he esteemed virtue — the noble and the praiseworthy. This 
was the elevated point of view maintained alike by him and 
by Plato, and common to them with the ideal of modern ages. 

Well-doing consisted in doing well whatever a man under- 
took. ‘ The best man,^ he said, ‘ and the most beloved by 
the gods, is he tliat, as a husbandman, performs well the duties 
of husbandry ; as a surgeon, the duties of the medical art ; in 
political life, his duty towards the commonwealth. The man 
that does nothing well is neither useful nor agreeable to the 
gods.' And as knowledge is* essential to all undertakings, 
knowledge is the one thing needful. This exclusive regard 
to knowledge was his one-sidedness as a moral theorist ; but 
he did not consistently exclude all reference to the voluntary 
control of appetite and passion. 

IV. — He inculcated Practical Precepts of a self-denying 
kind, intended to curb the excesses of human desire and am- 
bition, He urged the pleasures of self-improvement and of 
duty against indulgences, honours, and worldly advancement. 
In the ‘ Apology,’ he states it as the second aim of his life 
(after imparting the shock of conscious ignorance) to reproach 
men for pursuing wealth and glory more than wisdom and 
virtue. In ‘ Kriton,’ he lays it down that we are never to 
act wrongly or unjustly, although others are unjust to us. 
And, in his own life, he furnished an illustrious example of his 
teaching. The same lofty strain watSJ taken up by Plato, and 
repeated in most of the subsequent BthicaJ, schools. 

V. — His Ethical Theory extended itself to Government, 
where he applied his analogy of the special arts. The legiti- 
mate Eling was he that knew how to govern well. 

VI. — The connexion in the mind of Sokrates between 
Ethics and Theology was very slender. 

In the first place, his distinction of Divine and Human 
things, was an exclusion of the arbitrary will of the gods 
from hunmn affairs, or from those things that constituted the 
ethical end. 

c, But iu next place, he always preserved a pious and re- 
verential tone of mind; and considered that, after patient study, 
men should still consult the oracles, by which. the gods, in 
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cases of difficulty, graciously signified their intentions, and 
their beneficent care of the race. Then, the practice of well- 
doing was prona-pted by reference to the satisfaction of the 
gods. In so far as the gods administered the world in a right 
spirit, they would show favour to the virtuous. ♦ 

PLATO. [427-347 b.c ] 

The Ethical Doctrines of Plato are scattered through his 
various Dialogues ; and incorporated with his philosophical 
method, with his theory of Ideas, and with his theories of 
man and of society. 

Prom Sokrates, Plato derived Dialectics, or the method of 
Debate ; he embodied all his views in imaginary conversa- 
tions, or Dialogues, suggested by, and resembling the real 
conversations of Sokrates. And farther, in imitation of his 
master, he carried on his search after truth under the guise of 
ascertaining the exact meaning or definition of loading terms ; 
as Virtue, Courage, Holiness, Temperance, Justice, Law, 
Beauty, Knowledge, Rhetoric, &c. 

We shall first pass in review the chief Dialogues contain- 
ing Ethical doctrines. 

The Apology, Kritox, and Euthyphron (wo follow Mr. 
Grote’s order) may be passed by as belonging more to his 
master than to himself ; moreover, everything contained in 
them will be found recurring in other dialogues. 

The Alkibiades I. is a good specimen of the Sokratic man- 
ner. It brings out the loose discordant notions of Jiist and 
TJnjiist prevailing in the community ; sets forth that the Just 
is also honourable, good, and expedient — the cause of happi- 
ness to the just man ; urges the importance of Self-know- 
ledge ; and maintains tljat the conditions of happiness are not 
wealth and power, Imt Ju^ice and Temperance. 

Alkibiades II. mings out a Platonic position as to the 
Good, There are a number of things that are good, as health, 
money, family, but there is farther required the skill to apply 
these in proper measure to the supreme end of life. AlP 
knowledge is not valuable; there may be cases where ignor- 
ance is better. What we are principally interested in know- 
ing is the Good, the Best, the Profitable. The man of much 
learning, without this, is like a vessel tossed on the sba with- 
out a pfiot* 

* * What Plato here calls ihe Knowledge of Good, or Reasw,— the juot 
discriminatioa and comparative appreciation, of Ends and Means — ap- 
pears in the Politikos and the Euthyd^mus, under the title of the Eegal or 
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In H1PPU8 Minor, appears an extreme statement of the 
doctrine, common to Sokrates and Plato, identifying virtne 
with knowledge, or giving exclnsive attention to the inte - 
lectaal element of conduct. It is urged that a mendacions 
person, able to tell the truth if he chooses, is better than one 
unable to tell it, although wishing to do so ; the knowledge is 
of greater worth than the good disposition. 

In Minos (or the Definition of Law) he refuses to accept 
the decree of the state as a law, but postulates the decision of 
some Ideal wise man. This is a following out of the Spkratic 
analogy of the professions, to a purely ideal demand ; the wise 
man is never producible. In many dialogues (Kriton, Laches, 
&c.) the decision of some Export is sought, as a physician is 
consulted in disease ; but the Moral expert is unknown to any 
actual communitry. 

In Lacues, the (piestion ‘ what is Virtue ? ^ is put ; it is 
argued under the special virtue of Courage. In a truly 
Sokratic dialogue, Sokrates is in search of a definition of 
Courage; ac happens in the search dialogues^ there is no 
definite result, but the drift of the discussion is to make 
courage a mode of intelligence, and to resolve it into the 
grand desideratum of the knowledge of good and evil 
belonging to the One Wise Man. 

Charmides discusses L'emjpcrance. As usual with Plato in 
discussing the virtues, with a view to their Logical definition, 
he presupposes that this is something beneficial and good. 
Various definitions are given of Temperance; and all are re- 
jected ; but the dialogue falls into the same track as the 
Ijaches, in putting forward the supreme science of good and 
evil. It is a happy example of the Sokratic manner and pur- 

Political Art, as employing or directing the Results of all other arts, 
which are considered as subordinate : in the Protagoras, under the title 
of art of calculation or mensuration : in the Philebus, as measure and 
proportion : in the Phmdius (in regard to rhetoric) as the art of turning 
to account, for tho main purpose of persuasion, all the special processes, 
stratagems, decorations, &c.i imparted by professional masters. In the 
liepublic, it is personified in the few venerable Elders who constitute the 
Beason of the society, and whoso directions all the rest (Guardians and 
Producers) arc bound implicitly tc follow : the virtue of the subordinates 
consisting in this implifcit obedience. In the Leges, it is defined as the 
complete subjection in the mind, of pleasures and pains to right Reason, 
without which, no special aptitudes are worth having. In the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, it stands as a Sokratic authority under the title of 
5ophro8ynSF"Dr Temperance : and the Profitable is declared identical with 
the Good, as the directing and limiting principle for all human pursuits 
and proceedings.^ (Grote’s Plato, I., 362.) 
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pose, of exposing the conceit of knowledge, the fancy that 
people understand the meaning of the general terms habitually 
employed. 

Lysis on Friendship^ or Lore, might be expected to fur- 
nish some ethical openings, but it is rather a piece of dialectic, 
without result, farther than to impart the consciousness of 
ignorance. If it suggests anything positive, it is the Idea of 
Good, as the ultimate end of affection. The subject is one of 
special interest in ancient Ethics, as being one of the aspects 
of Benevolent sentiment in the Pagan world. In Aristotle 
we first find a definite handling of it. 

Menon may be considered as pre-eminently ethical in its 
design. It is expressly devoted to the question — Is Virtue 
teachahle ? Sokrates as usual confesses that be does not 
know what virtue is. Ho will not accept a catalogue of the 
admitted virtues as a definition of virtue, and presses for some 
common or defining attribute. He advances on his own side 
his usual doctrine that virtue is Knowledge, or a mode of 
Knowledge, and that it is good and profitable ; which is merely 
an iteration of the Science of good and evil. He distinguishes 
virtue from Bight Opinion, a sort of quasi-knowledge, the 
knowledge of esteemed and useful citizens, which cannot be 
the highest knowledge, since these citizens fail to impart it 
even to their own sons. 

In this dialogue, we have Plato’s view of Immortality, 
which comprises both pre-existence and post-existence. The 
pre-existence is used to explain the derivation of general 
notions, or Ideas, which are antecedent to the perceptions of 
sense. 

In PnOTAGORAS, we find one of the most important of the 
ethical discussions of Pl^to^ It proceeds from the same ques- 
tion — Is virtue teachable ? — Sokrates as usual expressing his 
doubts on the poin^. Protagoras then delivers a splendid 
harangue, showing how virtue is taught — namely, by the 
practice of society ’ in approving, condemning, rewarding, 
punishing the actions of individuals. From childhood upward, 
every human being in society is a witness to the moral pro- 
cedure of society, and by degrees both knows, and conforms to, 
the maxims of virtue of the society. Protagoras himself as a 
professed teacher, or sophist, can improve but little uf on this 
hvafeitn^ ij^^ulc^ Sokrates, at the end of/the^harim^e, ’ 

puts in his usual questions tending to bring outtfee ^^SQjSfee or 
definition of virtue, and soon drives Protagoras into a comer, 
bringing him to admit a view nowhere else developed in Plato, 
30 
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that Pleasure is the only good, Pain the only evil, and that 
the science of Good and Evil consists in Measuring, and in 
choosing between conflicting pleasures and pains — preferring 
the greyer pleasure to the less, the less pain to the greater. 
For example, courage is a wise estimate of things terrible and 
things not terrible. In consistency with the doctrine that 
Knowledge is virtue, it is maintained here as elsewhere, that 
a man knowing good and evil must act upon that knowledge. 
Plato often repeats Lis theory of Measurement, but never 
again specifically intimates that the things to be measui:ed are 
pleasures and pains. And neither here nor elsewhere, does he 
suppose the virtuous man taking directly into his calculation 
the pleasures and pains of other persona. 

Gokgias, one of the most renowned of the dialogues in 
point of composition, is also ethical, but at variance with the 
Protagoras, and more in accordance with Plato’s predominating 
views. The professed subject is Rhetoric, which, as an art, 
Sokrates professes to hold in contempt. The dialogue begins 
with the position that men are prompted by the desire of good, 
but proceeds to the great Platonic paradox, that it is a greater 
evil to do wrong than to sutler wrong. The criminal labours 
under a mental distemper, and the best thing that can happen 
to him, is to be punished that so he may be cured. The 
unpunished wrong-doer is more miserable than if he were 
punished. Sokrates in this dialogue maintains, in opposition 
to the thesis of Protagoras, that pleasure is not the same as 
good, that there are bad pleasures and good pains; and a 
skilful adviser, one versed in the science of good and evil, 
must discriminate between them. He does not mean that 
those pleasures only are bad that bring an overplus of future 
pains, which would be in accor, dance with the previous 
dialogue. The sentiment of the dialogue is ascetic and self- 
denying.* Order or Discipline is inculcated, not as a means 
to an end, but as an end in itself. 

* * Indeed there is nothing more remarkable in the Gorgias, than the 
manner in which Sokrates not only condemns the unmeasur^, exorbitant, 
maleficent desires, hut also depreciates and degrades all the actualities of 
life — all the recreative and elegant arts, including music and poetry, 
tragic as veil as dithyramhic — all provision for the most essential wants, 
all protection against particular sufferings and dangers, even all service 
rendered to another person in the way of relief or of rescue — all the effec- 
tive xnamtenance of public or^nizea force, such as ships, docks, walls, 
iChns, fhimediate satisfaction or relief, and those who confer it, are 
treated with contempt, and presented as in hostility to the perfection of 
the mental stractnre. And it is in this point of view, that vanous Platonic 
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TI19 PoLiriKUS is on the Arfc of Government, and gives the 
Platonic beau id 4 al of the One competent person, governing 
absolutely, by virtue of his scientific knowledge, and aiming at 
the good and improvement of the governed. This is merely 
another illustration of the Sokratic ideal — a despotism, anointed 
by supreme good intentions, and by an idr3al skill. The Re- 
public is an enlargement of the lessons of the Politikrfe with- 
out the dialectic discussion. 

The postulate of the One Wise man is rei3eated in 
Kratyl^s, on the unpromising subject of Language or the 
invention of Names. 

The Philebijs has a decidedly ethical character. It pro- 
pounds for enquiry the Good, the Summum Bonum. This is 
denied to be mere pleasure, and the denial is enforced by 
Sokrates challenging his opponent to choose the lot of an 
ecstatic oyster. As usual, good must be related to Intelligence ; 
and the Dialogue gives a long disquisition upon the One and 
the Many, the Theory of Ideas, the Determinate and the Inde- 
terminate. Good is a compound of Pleasure and Intelligence, 
the last predominating. Pleasure is the Indeterminate, requir- 
ing the Determinate (Knowledge) to regulate it. This is 
merely another expression for the doctrine of Measure, and 
for the common saying, that the Passions must be controlled 
by Reason. There is, also, in tho dialogue, a good deal on 
the Psychology of Pleasure and Pain. Pleasure is the funda- 
mental harmony of tho system; Pain its disturbance. Bodily 
Pleasure pre-supposes pain [true only of some pleasures J. 
Mental pleasures may be without previous pain, and are there- 
fore pure pleasures. A life of Intelligence is conceivable 
without either pain or pleasure ; this is the choice of the Wise 
man, and is the nature of*tl^ gods. Desire is a mixed state, 
and comprehends bo(^ and mind. Much stress is laid on the 
moderate and tranquil pleasures ; the intense pleasures, coveted 
by mankind, belong to a distempered rather than a healthy 
state ; they are false and delusive. Pleasure is, by its nature, 
a change or transition, and cannot be a supreme end. The 
mixture of Pleasure and Intelligence is to be adjusted 'by the 
all-important principle of Measure or Proportion, which con- 
nects the Good with the Beautiful. 

commentators extol in an especial manner the Gorgias ; as recognizing 
an Idea of Good superhuman and supernatural, radically disparate from 
pleasures and pains of any human being, and incommensurable Tgjth them ; 
an Universal Idea, whi&, though it is supposed to cast a distant light 
upon its particulars, is separated from them by an inctilculable space, and 
is discernible only by the Platonioiielesoope.^ (Grote, Gorgias.) 
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A decided asceticism is the ethical tendency of this dialogue. 
It is markedly opposed to the view of the Protagoras. Still 
greater is the opposition between it and the two Erotic 
dialogues, Phsedrus and Symposium, where Bonum and 
Pulchruni are attained in the pursuit of an ecstatic and over- 
whelming personal affection. 

Th€>- Republic starts with the question — what is Justice ? 
and, in answering it, provides the scheme of a model Republic. 
Book I. is a Sokratic colloquy, where one speaker, on being 
interrogated, defines Justice as ‘rendering to every man his 
duo,' and afterwards amends it to ‘ doing good to friends, evil 
to enemies.' Another gives ‘ the right of the strongest.' A 
third maintains that Injustice by itself is profitable to the 
doer ; but, as it is an evil to society in general, men make laws 
against it and punish it ; in consequence of which. Justice is 
the more profitable. Sokrates, in opposition, undertakes to 
prove that Justice is good in itself, ensuring the happiness of 
the doer by its intrinsic effect on his mind ; and irrespective 
of exemption from the penalties of injustice. He reaches 
this result by assimilating an individual to a state. Justice is 
shown to be good in the entire city, and by analogy it is also 
good in the individual. He accordingly proceeds to construct 
his ideal commonwealth. In the course of this construction 
many ethical views crop out. 

The state must prescribe the religious belief^ and allow no 
compositions at variance with it. The gods must always be 
set forth as the causes of good ; they must never be repre- 
sented as the authors of evil, nor as practising deceit. Neither 
is it to be allowed to represent men as unjust, yet happy ; or 
just, and yet miserable. The poetic representation of bad cha- 
racters is also forbidden. The musical training is to be adapted 
for disposing the mind to the perception of Beauty, whence it 
becomes qualified to recognize the other virtues. Useful fictions 
are to be diffused, without regard to truth. This pious fraud 
is openly recommended by Plato. 

The division of the human mind into (1) Reason or 
Intelligence ; (2) Energy, Courage, Spirit, or the Military 
Virtue ; and (3) Many- headed Appetite, all in mutual counter- 
play — is transferred to the State, each of the three parts being 
represented by one of the political orders. or divisions of the 
community. The happiness of the man and the happiness of the 
^ commonwealth are attained in the same way, namely, by rea- 
" iizing the four virtues — Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, Jus- 
tice ; with this condition, that Wisdom, or Reasoui is sought 
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only in the Ruling caste, the Elders; Courage, or Energy, 
only in the second caste, the Soldiers or Guardians ; while 
Temperance and Justice (meaning almost the same thing) must 
inhere alike in all the three classes, and be the only thing ex- 
pected in the third, the Working Multitude. • 

If it be now asked, what and where is Justice ? the answer 
is — ‘every man to attend to his own business/ injustice 
occurs when any one abandons his post, or meddles with what 
does not belong to him ; and more especially when any one of 
a lower division aspires to the function of a higher. Such is 
Justice tor the city, and such is it in the individual ; the higher 
faculty — Reason, must control the two lower — Courage and 
Appetite. Justice is thus a sort of harmony or balance of the 
mental powers ; it is to the mind what health is to the body. 
Health is the greatest good, sickness the greatest evil, of the 
body ; so is Justice of the mind. 

It is an essential of the Platonic Republic that, among the 
guardians at least, the sexual arrangements should be under 
public regulation, and the monopoly of one woman by one man 
forbidden : a regard to the breed of the higher caste of citizens 
requires the magistrate to see that the best couples are brought 
together, and to refuse to rear the inferior ojBfspring of ill- 
assorted connexions. The number of births is also to be 
regulated. • 

In carrying on war, special maxims of clemency are to be 
observed towards Hellenic enemies. 

The education of the Guardians must be philosophical ; it 
is for them to rise to the Idea of the good, to master the 
science of Good and Evil ; they must be emancipated from the 
notion that Pleasure is the good. To indicate the route to this 
attainment Plato gives his theory of cognition generally — the 
theory of Ideas ; — and inAcates (darkly) how these sublime 
generalities are to b<5" reached. 

The Ideal Commonwealth supposed established, is doomed 
to degradation and decay ; passing through Tiupi,Qcracy, 
Oligarchy, Democracy, to Despotism, with a corresponding 
declension of happiness. The same varieties may be traced 
in the Individual ; the ‘ despotized ’ mind is the acme of Injus- 
tice and consequent miseryrf^u^ . . jai ^ . 

The comparative value of Pleasures is discussed. The 
/pleasures of philosophy, or wisdom (those of Reason), are 
ailone true and pure ; the pleasures corresponding to the two 
other parts of the mind are inferior ; Love of Honour (from 
Courage or Energy), and Love of Money (Appetite). The 
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well-ordered mind — Justice — is above all things the source of 
happiness. Apart from all consequences of Justice, this is 
true ; the addition of the natural results only enhances the 
strength of the position. 

In Plato repeats the doctrine that wi ckedness is to^ 

the mind what disease is to the body. The soul suffers from 
two distempers, madness and I^orance ; the man under pas- 
sionate heat is not wicked voluntarily. No man is bad wil- 
lingly ; but only from some evil habit of body, the effect of 
bad bringing-up [very much the view of Robert Owen], 

The long treatise called the Laws, being a modified scheme 
of a Republic, goes over tho same ground with more detail. 
We give the chief ethical points. It is the purpose of the law- 
giver to bring about happiness, and to provide all good things 
divine and human. The divine things are the cardinal virtues 
— Wisdom, Justice, Temperance, Courage ; the human are 
the leading personal advantages — Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Activity, Wealth. Ho requires the inculcation of self-com- 
mand, and a training in endurance. The moral and religious 
feelings are to be guided in early youth, by the influence of 
Poetry and tho other Fine Arts, in wliieh, as before, a strin- 
gent censorship is to be exercised ; the songs and dances are 
all to be publicly authorized. The ethical doctrine that the 
just man is hap| 3 y and the unjust miserable, is to be preached^ 
and every one prohibited from contradicting it. Of all tho 
titles to command in society, Wisdom is the highest, although 
policy may require it to be conjoined with some of the others 
(Birth, Age, Strength, Accident, &c.). It is to be a part of 
the constitution to provide public exhortations, or sermons, . 
for inculcating virtue ; Plato having now passed into an op- 
posite phase as to the value of Rhetoric, or continuous address. 
The family is to be allowed in its usual form, but with re- 
straints on the age of marriage, on the ^9hoic0 of the parties, 
and on the Sicrease of tho number of the population. Sexual 
intercourse is to be as far as possible confined to persons 
legally married; those departing from this rule are, at all 
events, to observe secresy. The slaves are not to be of the 
same race as the masters. As regards punishment, there is a 
great complication, owing to the author's theory that wicked- 
ness is ^ not properly voluntary. Much of the harm done by 
persons to others is unintentional or involuntary, and is to be 
made good by reparation. For the loss of balance or self- 
control, ihaking the essence of injustice, there must be a penal 
and educationed discipline, suited to cure the moral distemper ; 
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not for the sake of Ihe past, which cannot be recalled, but of 
the future. Under cover of this theory, the punishments are 
abundantly severe ; and the crimes include Heresy, for which 
there is a gradation of penalties terminating in death. 

We may now summarize the Ethics of Plato, *under the 
general scheme as follows : — 

I. — The Ethical Standard, or criterion of moral I^ght and 
Wrong. This we have seen is, ultimately, the Science of Good 
and Evil, as determined by a Scientific or Wise man ; the 
Idea of the Good, which only a philosopher can ascend to. 
Plato gave no credit to the maxims of the existing society ; 
these were wholly unscientific. 

It is obvious that this vague and indeterminate standard 
would settle nothing practically ; no one can tell what it is. 
It is only of value as belonging to a very exalted and poetic 
conception of virtue, something that raises the imagination 
above common life into a sphere of transcendental existence. 

II. — The Psychology of Ethics. 

1. As to the Faculty of discerning Hight. This is im- 
plied in the foregoing statement of the criterion. It is the 
Cognitive or Intellectual power. In the definite position 
taken up in Protagoras, it is the faculty of Measuring plea- 
sures against one anotlier and against pains. In other dia- 
logues, measure is still the important aspeot of the process, 
although the things to be measured are not given. 

2. As regards the Will. The theory that vice, if not the 
result of ignorance, is a form of madness, an uncontrollable 
fury, a mental distemper, gives a peculiar rendering of the 
nature of man’s Will. It is a kind of Necessity, not exactly 
corresponding, however, with the modern doctrine of that name. 

3. Disinterested Septment is not directly and plainly re- 
cognized by Plato. Has nighest virtue is self-regarding ; a 
concern for the Hejdth of the Soul. 

III. — On the Bonum, or Summum Bonum, plato is ascetic 
and self-denying. 1. We have seen that in Philebus, Pleasure 
is not good, unless united with Knowledge or Intelligence ; 
and the greater the Intelligence, the higher the 4 )leasure. 
That the highest happiness of man is the pursuit of truth or 
Philosophy, was common to Plato and to Aristotle. 

2. Happiness is attainable only through Justice of Virtue. 
Justice is declared to be happiness, first, in itself, and secondly, 
in its consequences. Such is the importance attached to this 
maxim as a safeguard of Society, that, whether tru? or not, ft 
is to be maintained by state authority. 
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3. The Psychology of Pleasure and Pain is given at length 
in the Philebus. 

IV. — With regard to the scheme of Duty. In Plato, we 
find the first statement of the four Cardinal Virtues. 

As to^ the Substance of the Moral Code, the references 
above made to the Republic and the Laws will show in what 
points his views differed from modern Ethics. 

Benevolence was not one of the Cardinal Virtues. 

His notions even of Reciprocity were rendered hazy and 
indistinct by his theory of Justice as an end in itself. 

The inducements, means, and stimulants to virtue, in 
addition to penal discipline, are training, persuasion, or hor- 
tatory discourse, dialectic cognition of the Ideas, and, above 
all, that ideal aspiration towards the Just, the Good, around 
which he gathered all that was fascinating in poetry, and all 
the associations of religion and divinity. Plato employed his 
powerful genius in working up a lofty spiritual reward, an 
ideal intoxication, for inciting men to the self-denying virtues. 
He was the first and one of the greatest of preachers. His 
theory of Justice is suited to preaching, and not to a scientific 
analysis of society. 

V. — The relation of Ethics to Politics is intimate, and 
even inseparable. The Civil Magistrate, as in Hobbes, supplies 
the Ethical sanction. All virtue is an affair of the state, a 
political institution. This, however, is qualified by the de- 
mand for an ideal state, and an ideal governor, by whom alone 
anything like perfect virtue can be ascertained. 

VI. — The relationship with Theology is also close. That 
is to say, Plato was not satisfied to construct a science of good 
and evil, without conjoining the sentiments towards the Gods. 
His Theology, however, was of his own invention, and adapted 
to his ethical theory. It was necessary to suppose that the 
gods were tl^e authors of good, in order'to give countenance 
to virtue. 

Plato was the ally of the Stoics, as against the Epicureans, 
and of such modern theorists as Butler, who make virtue, 
and not happiness, the highest end of man. With him, 
discipline was an end in itself, and not a means ; and he en- 
deavoured to soften its rigour by his poetical and elevated 
Idealisifi. 

Although he did not preach the good of mankind, or direct 
beneficence, he undoubtedly prepared the way for it, by 
urging B^f-denial, which has no issue or relevance, except 
either by realizing greater happiness to Self (mere exalted 
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Pradence, approved of by all sects), or by promoting the 
welfare of others. 

THE CYNICS AND THE CYRENAICS. 

These opposing sects sprang from Sokrates, and passed, 
with little modification, the one into the Stoics, the other into 
the Epicureans. Both Antisthenes, the founder of tl^ Cynics, 
and Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaics, were disciples of 
Sokrates. 

Their doctrines chiefly referred to the Summum Bonum — 
the Art of Living, or of Happiness. 

The Cynics were most closely allied to Sokrates ; they, in 
fact, carried out to the full his chosen mode of life. His 
favourite maxim — that the gods had no wants, and that the 
most godlike man was he that approached to the same state — 
was the Cynic Ideal. To subsist upon the narrowest means ; 
to acquire indifference to pain, by a discipline of endurance ; to 
despise all the ordinary pursuits of wealth and pleasure, — were 
Sokratic peculiarities, and were the heau ideal of Cynicism. 

The Cynic succession of philosophers were, (1) Antis- 
THENES, one of the most constant friends and companions of 
Sokrates ; (2) Diogenes of Sinope, the pupil of Antisthenes, 
and the best known type of the sect. (His disciple Krates, a 
Theban, was the master of Zeno, the first Stoic.) (3) 
Stilpon of Megara, (4) Menedemus of Eretria, (6) Monimus of 
Syracuse, (6) Krates. 

The two first heads of the Ethical scheme, so meagrely 
filled up by the ancient systems generally, are almost a total 
blank as regards both Cynics and Cyrenaics. 

I. - — As regards a Standard of right and wrong, moral good 
or evil, they recognize^ nothing but obedience to the laws and 
customs of society. 

II. — They had ^lo Psychology of a moral faculty, of the will, 
or of benevolent sentiment. The Cyrenaic ALristippus had a 
Psychology of Pleasure and Pain. 

The Cynics, instead of discussing Will, exercised it, in one 
of its most prominent forms, — self-control and endurance. 

• Disinterested conduct was no part of their scheme, although 
the ascetic discipline necessarily promotes abstinence from sins 
against property, and from all the vices of public anAition. 

III. — The proper description of both systems comes under 
the Summum Bonum, or the Art of Living. 

The Cynic Ideal was the minimum of wants, <he habitua- 
tion to pain, together with indifference to the common enjoy- 
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ments* The compensating reward was eiemption from fear, 
anxiety, and disappointment ; also, the pride of superiority to 
fellow-beings and of approximation to the gods. Looking at 
the great predominance of misery in human life, they believed 
the problem of living to consist in a mastery over all the forms 
of pain ; until this was first secured, there was to be a total 
sacrifice of pleasure. 

The Cynics were mostly, like Sokrates, men of robust 
health, and if they put tlieir physical constitution to a severe 
test by poor living and exposure to wind and weather, they 
also saved it from the wear and tear of steady industry and 
toil. Exercise of body and of mind, with a view to strength 
and endurance, was enjoined ; but it was the drill of the 
soldier rather than the drudgery of the artisan. 

In the eyes of the public, the prominent feature of the 
Cynic was his contemptuous jeering, and sarcastic abuse of 
everybody around. The name (Cynic, dog-like) denotes this 
peculiarity. The anecdotes relating to Diogenes illustrate his 
coarse denunciation of men in general and their luxurious ways. 
He set at defiance all the conventions of courtesy and of decency; 
spoke his mind on everything without fear or remorse ; and 
delighted in his antagonism to public opinion. Ho followed 
the public and obtrusive life of Sokrates, but instead of dia- 
lectic skill, his fqi'ce lay in vituperation, sarcasm, and repartee. 

‘ To Sokrates,’ says Epiktetus, ‘ Zeus assigned the cross-exa- 
mining function ; to Diogenes, the magisterial and chastising 
function ; to Zeno (the Stoic), the didactic and dogmatical.’ 

The Cynics had thus in full measure one of the rewards of 
asceticism, the pride of superiority and power. They did not 
profess an end apart from their own happiness ; they believed 
and maintained that theirs was the only safe road to happiness. 
They agreed with the Cyrenaics as So the end ; they differed 
as to the means. t 

The founders of the sect, being men of culture, set great 
store by education, from which, however, they excluded (as it 
would appear) both the Artistic and the Intellectual elements 
of the superior instruction of the time, namely, Music, and 
the Sciences of Geometry, Astronomy, &o. Plato's writings 
and teachings were held in low esteem. Physical training, 
self-denial and endurance, and literary or Rhetorical cultiva- 
tion, comprise the items taught by Diogenes when he became 
a slave, and was made tutor to the sons of his master. 

* IV *. — Jts to the Moral Code, the Cynics were dissenters 
from the received usages of society. They disapproved of 
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marriage laws, and* maintained the liberty of individual tastes 
in the intercourse of the sexes. Being free-thinkers in religion 
they had no respect for any of the customs founded on religion. 

V.— The collateral relations of Cynical Ethics to Politics 
and to Theology afford no scope for additional observations. 
The Cynic and Cyrenaic both stood aloof from the affairs of 
the state, and were alike disbelievers in the gods. ^ 

The Cynics appear to have been inclined to communism 
among themselves, which was doubtless easy with their views 
as to the wants of life. It is thought not unlikely that 
Sokr^es himself held views of communism both as to pro- 
perty and to wives ; being in this respect alhO the prompter 
of Plato (Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, Essay ii.). 

The Cyeenaio system originated with Aristippus of Cyrene, 
another hearer and companion of Sokrates. The tempera- 
ment of Aristippus was naturally inactive, easy, and luxurious; 
nevertheless he set great value on mental cultivation and 
accomplishments. His conversations with Sokrates form one 
of the most interesting chapters of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and are the key to the plan of life ultimately elaborated by 
him. Sokrates finding out his disposition, repeats all the 
arguments in favour of the severe and ascetic system. He 
urges the necessity of strength, courage, energy, self-denial, 
in order to attain the post of ruler over others ; wliich, how- 
ever, Aristippus fences by saying that he has no ambition to 
rule ; he prefers the middle course of a free man, neither ruling 
nor ruled over. Xext,* Sokrates recalls the dangers and evil 
contingencies of subjection, of being oppressed, unjustly treated, 
sold into slavery, and the consequent wretchedness to one 
unhardened by an adequate discipline. It is in this argument 
that he recites the well-known apologue called the choice of 
Herakles ; in which, "^iftne on the one hand, and Pleasure 
with attendant vic^ on the other, with their respective conse- 
quences, are set before a youth in his opening career. The 
whole argument with Aristippus was purely prudential ; but 
Aristippus was not convinced nor brought over to the Sokratic 
ideal. He nevertheless adopted a no less prudenti^J and self- 
denying plan of his own. 

Aristippus did not write an account of his system; and the 
particulars of his life, which would show how he ac^ed it, are 
but imperfectly preserved. He was the first theorist to avow 
and maintain that Pleasure, and the absence of Pain, are the 
proper, the direct, the immediate, the sole end of lining ; not of 
course mere present pleasures and present relief from pain, but 
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present and future taken in one great total. He would sur- 
render present pleasure, and incur present pain, with a view to 
greater future good ; but ho did not believe in the necessity 
of that extreme surrender and renunciation enjoined^ by the 
Cynics. He gratified all his appetites and cravings within 
the limits of safety. He could sail close upon the island of 
Calypso ,^without surrendering himself to the sorceress. In- 
stead of deadening the sexual appetite he gave it scope, and 
yet resisted the dangerous consequences of associating with 
Hetaerte. In his enjoyments he was free from jealousies ; 
thinking it no derogation to his pleasure that others had the 
same pleasure. Having thus a fair share of natural indul- 
gences, he dispenses with the Cynic pride of superiority and 
the luxury of contemning other men. Strength of will was 
required for this course no less than for the Cynic life. 

Aristippus put forward strongly the impossibility of rea?- 
lizing all the Happiness that might seem within one’s reach ; 
such were the attendant and deterring evilsy that many plea- 
sures had to be foregone by the wise man. Sometimes even 
the foolish person attained more pleasure than the wise ; such 
is the lottery of life ; but> as a general rule, the fact wonld be 
otherwise. The wisest could not escape the natural evils, 
pain and death ; bnt envy, passionate love, and superstition, 
being the consequences of vain and mistaken opinion, might be 
conquered by a knowledge of the real nature of Good and EviL 

As a proper appendage to such a system, Aristippits 
sketched a Psychology of Pleasure and Pain, which was 
important as a beginning, and is believed to have brought the 
subject into prominenee. The soul comes under three condi- 
tions, — a gentle, smooth, equable motion, corresponding to 
Pleasure ; a rough, violent motion, which is Pain ; and a calmy 
quiescent state, indifference or Unconsciousness. More re- 
markable is the farther assertion that Pleasure is only present 
or realized consciousness ; the memory of pleasures past, and 
the idea of pleasures to come, are not to be counted ; the 
painful accompaniments of desire, hope, and fear, are sufficient 
to neutralize any enjoyment that may arise from ideal bliss. 
Consequently, the happiness of a life means the sum total of 
these moments of realized or present pleasure. He recognized 
pleasured of the mind, as well as of the body ; sympathy with 
the good fortunes of friends or country gives a thrill of 
genuine and lively joy. Still, the pleasures and the pains of 
the body, Snd of one’s own self, are more intense ; witness 
the bodily inflictions used in punishing ofienders. 
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The Oyrenaics denied that there is anything just, or 
honourable, or base, by nature ; all depended on the laws and 
customs. These laws and customs the wise man obeys, to 
avoid punishment and discredit from the society where He 
lives ; doubtless, also, from higher motives, if thte political 
constitution, and his fellow citizens generally, can inspire him 
with respect. , 

Neither the Cynics nor the Oyrenaics made any profession 
of generous or disinterested impulses. 

• ARISTOTLE. [384-322 m.c.] 

Throe treatises on Ethics have come down associated with 
the name of Aristotle; one large work^ the Nicomachean 
Ethics, referred to by general consent as the chief and im- 
portant source of Aristotle’s views ; and two smaller works, 
the Eudemian Ethics, and the Magna Moralia, attributed by 
later critics to liis disciples. Even of the large work, which 
consists of ten books, three books (V. VI. VII.), recurring in 
the Eudemian Ethics, are considered by Sir A. Grant, though 
not by other critics, to have been composed by Eudemus, the 
supposed author of this second treatise, and a leading disciple 
of Aristotle. 

Like many other Aristotelian treatises, the Nicomachean 
Ethics is deficient in method and consistency on any view 
of its composil'ion. But the profound and sagacious remarks 
scattered throughout give it a permanent interest, as the 
work of a great mind. There may be extracted from it 
certain leading doctrines, whose point of departure was 
Platonic, although greatly modified and improved by the 
genius and personality of Aristotle. 

Our purpose will be best served by a copious abstract of 
the Nicomachean Ethics.* 

Book First discusses the Chief Good, or the Highest End 
of all human endeavours. Every exercise of the human 
powers aims at some good; all the arts of life have their 
several ends — medicine, ship-building, generalship. Bat the 
ends of these special arts are all subordinate to some higher end ; 
which end is the chief good, and the subject of the highest art 
of all, the Political ; for as Politics aims at the welfare of the 
state, or aggregate of indviduals, it is identical with ^d com- 
prehends the welfare of the individual (Chaps. I., 11.) . 

As regards the method of the science, the highest exactness 
is not attainable; the political art studies wiiat is just, 
honourable, and good ; and these are matters about which the 
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utmost discrepancy of opinion prevails. IVom such premises, 
the conclusions which we draw can only be probabilities. 
The man of experience and culti\ration will expect nothing 
more. Youths, who are inexperienced in the concerns of life, 
and given to follow their impulses, can hardly appreciate our 
reasoning, and will derive no benefit from it : but reason* 
able mem will find the knowledge highly profitable (IIL). 

Resuming the main question — What is the highest prac- 
tical good — the aim of the all-comprehending political science? 
— we find an agreement among men as to the name hapviness 
(eifcaifiovin ) ; but great difterences as to the nature of the 
thing. The many regard it as made up of the tangible 
elements — pleasures, wealth, or honour ; while individuals vary 
in their estimate according to each man's state for the time 
being; the sick placing it in health, the poor in wealth, the 
consciously ignorant in knowledge. On the other hand, cer- 
tain philosophers [in allusion to Plato] set up an absolute 
good, — an Idea of the Good, apart from all the particulars, yet 
imparting to each its property of being good (IV.). 

Referring to men’s lives (as a clue to their notions of the 
good), we find three pronainent varieties ; the life of pleasure 
or sensuality, — the political life, aspiring to honour, — and the 
contemplative life. The first is the life of the brutes, although 
countenanced by«men high in power. The second is too 
precarious, as depending on others, and is besides only a means 
to an end — namely, our consciousness of our own merits ; for 
the ambitions man seeks to be honoured for his virtue and by 
good judges — thus showing that he too regards virtue as the 
superior good. Yet neither will virtue satisfy all the con- 
ditions. The virtuous man may slumber or pass his life in 
inactivity, or may experience the maximum of calamity ; and 
such a man cannot be regarded as happy. The money-lender is 
still less entitled, for he is an unnatural character ; and money 
is obviously good as a means. So that there remains only the 
life of contemplation ; respecting which more presently (V.). 

To a review of the Platonic doctrine, Aristotle devotes a 
whole chapter. He urges against it various objections, veiy 
much of a piece with those brought against the theory of Ideas 
generally. If there be but one good, there should be but 
one scieifte ; the alleged Idea is merely a repetition of the 
phenomena; the recognized goods varieties of good) cannot 
be bought under one Idea ; moreover, even granting the reality 
of su^h an I&ea, it is useless for all practical purposes. What 
our sciepico seeks is Good, human and attainable (VI.). 
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The Supreme End is what is not only chosen as an End, 
but is never chosen except as an End : not chosen both for 
itself and with a view to something ulterior. It must thus 
be — (1) An end-in-itself^ pursued for its own sake; (2) it 
must farther be self-sufficing^ leaving no outstanding wants — 
man’s sociability being taken into account and gratified. 
Happiness is such an end ; but we must state moro clearly 
wherein happiness consists. 

This will appear, if we examine what is the work appro- 
priate |ind peculiar to man. Every artist, the sculptor, car- 
penter, currier (so too the eye and the hand), has his own 
peculiar work : and good, to him, consists in his performing 
that work well. Man also has his appropriate and peculiar 
work : not merely living — for that he has in common with 
vegetables ; nor the life of sensible perception — for that he 
has in common with other animals, horses, oxen, &c. There 
remains the life of man as a rational being : that is, as a 
being possessing reason along with other mental elements, 
which last are controllable or modifiable by reason. This 
last life is the peculiar work or province of man. For our 
purpose, we must consider man, not merely as possessing, but 
as actually exercising and putting in action, these mental 
capacities. Moreover, when we talk generally of the work or 
province of an artist, we always tacitly imply* a complete and 
excellent artist in his own craft ; and so likewise when we 
speak of the work of a man, we mean that work as 
performed by a complete and competent man. Since the 
work of man, therefore, consists in the active exercise 
of the mental cajlfcpacities, conformably to reason, the 
supremo good of man will consist in performing this work 
with excellence or virtue. ^ Herein ho will obtain happiness, 
if we assume continuance throughout a full period of life : 
one day or a sheyt time is not suificient for happiness 
(VIL). 

, Aristotle thus lays down the outline of man’s supremo 
Good or Happiness : which he declai'es to be the beginning or 
principle («/^xv) deductions, and to be obtained in the 

best way that the subject admits. He next proceeds to com- 
pare this outline with the various received opinions on the 
subject of happiness, showing that it embraces much of what 
has been considered essential by former philosophers : such 
as being ‘ a good of the mind,’ and not a mere external good 
being equivdent to * living well and doing well,* another defi- 
nition ; consisting in virtue (the Cynics) ; in practical wisdom 
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—^poi/rjai^ (Sokrates) ; in philosopliy ; or ‘in all these coupled 
with pleasure (Plato, in the Philebus). Agreeing with tlxose 
V who insisted on virtue, Aristotle considers his own theory an 
I improvement, by requiring virtue in act, and not simply in pos- 
I session. Moreover, he contends that to the virtuous man, vir- 
tuous performance is in itself pleasurable ; so that no extraneous 
source of pleasure is needed. Such (he says) is the judgment 
of the truly excellent man ; which must be taken as conclusive 
respecting the happiness, as well as the honourable pre-emi- 
nence of the best mental exercises. Nevertheless, he admits 
(so far complying with the Cyrenaics) that some extraneous 
conditions cannot be dispensed with; the virtuous man can 
hardly exhibit his virtue in act, without some aid from friends 
and property ; nor can he be happy if his person is disgusting 
to behold or his parentage vile (VlII.). 

This last admission opens the door to those that place 
good fortune in the same line with happiness, and raises the 
question, how happiness is attained. By teaching? By 
habitual exercise ? By divine grace ? By Fortune ? If 
there be any gift vouchsafed by divine grace to man, it ought 
to be this ; but whether such bo the case or not, it is at any 
rate the most divine and best of all acquisitions. To ascribe 
such an acquisition as this to Fortune would be absurd. 
Nature, which always aims at the best, provides that it shall 
be attained, through a certain course of teaching and training, 
by all wlio are not physically or mentally disqualified. It thus 
falls within the scope of political science, whose object is to 
impart the best character and active habits to the citizens. It 
is with good reason that we never call a horse happy, for he 
can never reach such an attainment ; nor indeed can a child 
be so called while yet a child, for the ^ame reason ; though in 
his case we may hope for the future, presuming on a full term 
of life, as was before postulated (IX.). Put this long term 
allows room for extreme calamities and change in a man’s lot. 
Are we then to say, with Solon, that no one can be called 
happy so long as ho lives ? or that the same man may often 
pass backwards and forwards from happiness to misery ? No ; 
this only shows the mistake of resting happiness upon so un- 
sound a basis as external fortune. The only true basis of it 
is the atitive manifestation of mental excellence, which no ill 
fortune can efface from a man’s mind (X.). Such a man will 
bear calamity, if it comes, with dignity, and can never be^ 
made thorbughly miserable. If bo be moderately supplied as 
to external circumstances, he is to be styled happy ; that is, 
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happy as a man — as far as man can reasonably expect. Even 
after his decease be will be affected, yet only feebly affected, 
by the good or ill fortune of his surviving childi’en. Aristotle 
evidently assigns little or no value to presumed pgsthumous 
happiness (XI.). 

In his love of subtle distinctions, he asks. Is happiness a j 
thing admirable in itself, or a thing praiseworthy ? It is ad- j 
mirable in itself ; for what is praiseworthy has a relative I 
character, and is praised as conducive to some ulterior end ; j 
while tile chief good must be an End in itself, for the sake of | 
which everything else is done (XII.). [This is a defective ' 
recognition of Relativity.] 

Having assumed as one of the items of his definition, that 
man’s happiness must be in his special or characteristic work, 
performed with perfect excellence, — Aristotle now proceeds to 
settle wherein that excellence consists. This loads to a classifi- 
cation of the parts of the soul. The first distribution is, into 
Rational and Irrational ; whether these two are separable in 
fact, or only logically separable (like concave and convex), is 
immaterial to the present enquiry. Of the irrational, the 
lowest portion is the V'egctative ( 0 vt//coV), which seems most 
active in sleep ; a state where bad men and good are on a par, 
and which is incapable of any human excellence. The next 
portion is the Appetitive (^(-iriOvfiyTtKoi^), whiefi is not thus in- 
capable. It partakes of reason, yet it includes something con- 
flicting with reason. These conflicting tendencies arc usually 
modifiable by reason, and may become in the temperate man 
completely obedient to reason. There remains Reason — the 
highest and sovereign portion of the soul. Human excellence 
(apery) or virtue, is either of the Appetitive part, — moral 
(rjOtKTj) virtue ; or of the"IiBason — intellectual (SiauoyrtKy) vir- 
tue. Liberality and temperance are Moral virtues ; philosophy, 
intelligence, and wisdom. Intellectual (XIII. ). 

Such is an outline of the First Book, having for its subject 
the Chief Good, the Supreme End of man. 

Book Second embraces the consideration of points relative 
to the Moral Virtues ; it also commences Aristotle’s celebrated 
definition and classification of the virtues or excellencies. 


Whereas intellectual excellence is chiefly generated and ^ 
improved by teaching, moral excellence is a result of habit 
(e(0t»9) ; whence its name (Ethical). Hence we may see that 
moral excellence is no inherent part of our nature : «»if it were,* 
it could not be reversed by habit — any-more than, a stone can 
acquire from any number of repetitions the habit of moving 
31 
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upward, or fire the habit of moving downward. These moral 
excellencies are neither a part of our nature, nor yet contrary 
to our nature ; we are by nature fitted to take them on, but 
they are Ijrought to consummation thi‘ough habit. It is not 
with them as with our senses, where nature first gives us the 
power to see and hear, and where we afterwards exei'cise that 
power. ' Moral virtues are acquired only; by j)r^tme. We 
loam to build or to play the harp, by building or playing the 
harp : so too we become just or courageous, by a course of 
just or courageous acts. This is attested by all lawgivers in 
their respective cities ; all of thorn shape the characters of 
their respective citizens, by enforcing habitual practice. Some 
do it well ; others ill ; according to the practice, so will be 
the resulting character; as he that is practised in building 
badly, will be a bad builder in the end ; and he that begins 
on a bad habit of playing the harp, becomes confirmed intd a 
bad player. Hence the importance of making the young 
perform good actions habitually and from the beginning. 
The permanent ethical acquirements are ...generated by uni- 
form and persistent practice (I.). [This is the earliest state- 
ment of the philosophy of liabtt,^ 

Everytliing thus turns upon practice : and Aristotle re- 
minds us that his purpose here is, not simply to teach what 
virtue is, hut to produce wtuous agents. How are we to 
know what the practice should be ? It must be conformable 
to right reason : every one admits this, and we shall explain 
it further in a future book. But let us proclaim at once, 
that in regard to moral action, as in regard to health, no 
exact rules can bo laid down. Amidst perpetual variability, 
each agent must in the last resort be guided by the emeum- 
stances of the case. Still, however, something may be done 
to help him. Here Aristotle proceeds to introduce the famous 
doctrine of the Mean. We may err, as legards health, both 
by too much and by too little of exercise, food, or drink. 
The same holds good in regard to temperance, courage, and 
the other excellences (II.). 

His next remark is another of his characteristic doctrines, 
that the test of a formed habit of virtue^ is to feel no pain ; he 
that feejs pain in brave acts is a coward. Whence he proceeds 
to illustrate the position, that moral virtue (J]0ik7j aperrj) has 
to do with pleasures and pains. A virtuous education consists 
dn making us feel pleasure and pain at proper objects, and on 
proper occasions. Punishment is a discipline of pain. Some 
philosophers (the Cynics) have been led by this consideration 
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io make virtue consist in apathy, or insensibility ; but Aristotle 
would regulate, and not extirpate our sensibilities (III.) . 

But does it not seem a paradox to say (according to the 
doctrine of habit in I.), that a man becomes just, by performing 
just actions ; since, if ho performs just actions, he is already 
just ? The answer is given by a distinction drawn ip a com- 
parison with the training in the common arts of life. That a 
man is a good writer or musician, we see by his writing or 
his mnsic; wo take no account of the state of his mind in 
other respects : if he knows how to do this, it is enough. But 
^in respect to moral excellence, such knowledge is not enough : 

[a man may do just or temperate acts, but he is not necessarily 
la just or temperate man, unless he does them with right 
intention and on their own account. This state of the 
internal mind, which is requisite to constitute the just and 
temperate man, follows upon the habitual practice of just and 
temperate acts, and follows upon nothing else. But most 
men are content to talk without any such practice. They 
fancy erroneously that hnmvinfjf without doing, will make a 
good man. [We have here the reaction against the Sokratic 
doctrine of virtue, and also the statement of the necessity of 
n^])ro‘pGr motive^ in order to virtue.] 

Aristotle now sots himself to find a definition of virtue, 
diJlerentUmi. There are three qualities in the 
Soul — Pg^mons (TrdOtj), as Desire, Anger, Fcai% &c., followed 
by pleasure or pain; Oapaciiles or Faculties (dm* a pet 9), as our 
capability of being angry, afraid, allected by pity, &c. ; Fkaed 
tendencies^ acquirements^ or states To which of the 

three does virtue or excellence belong ? It cannot be a 
Passion ; for passions are not in themselves good or evil, and 
are not accompanied wfth^deliberate choice (jrpoalpeai^)^ will, 
or intention. Nor is it a iSciiTEyT" For we are not praised or 
blamed because wel can have such or such emotions; and 
moreover our faculties are innate, which virtue is not. 

/ Accordingly, virtue, or excellence, must be an acquirement 
^ (efiv) — a State (V.). This is the 

Now, as to the differentia^ which brings us to a more specific 
statement of the doctrine of the Mean, The specific excel- 
lence of virtue is to be got at from quantity in the abstract, 
from which we derive the conceptions of more, less, and 
equal; or excess, defect, and, mean ; the equal being the mean^ 
between excess and defect. But in the ca^ of moi%.l actions, 
the arithmetical mean may not hold (for example, six between 
two and ten) ; it must be a mean relative to the individual ; 
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Milo mnfit have more food than a novice in the training 
Bchool. In the arts, we call a work perfect, when anything 
either added or taken away would spoil it. Now, virtue, 
which, like* Nature, is better and more exact than any art, has 
for its subject-matter, passions and actions ; all which are 
wrong either in defect or in excess. V irtue aims at the mean 
betwe eiL-ihem, or the maximum of Good : whicBTimpIieira 
correct estimation of all the circumstances of the act, — when 
we ought to do it — under what conditions — towards whom — 
for what purpose — in what manner, &c. This is the praise- 
worthy mean, which virtue aspires to. We may err in many 
ways (for evil, as the Pythagoreans said, is of the nature of 
the Infinite, good of the Finite), but we can do right only in 
one wa3" ; so much easier is the path of error. 

Combining then this- differentia with the gemis, as above 
established, the complete definition is given thus — ‘ Vmtue is 
an axjquirement or fixed state, tending by deliberate plirpose 
(genus), towards a mean relative to us (difference).^ To which 
is added the following all-important qualification, ‘ determined 
by^re-ason (\070v), and as tho judicious man (o (f>p 6 vifio^) would 
determine.* [Such is the doctrine of the Mean, which com- 
bines the practical matter-of-fact quality of moderation, recog- 
nized by all sage^, wdth a high and abstract conception, starting 
from the Pythagorean remark quoted by Aristotle, ‘the Infinite, 
or Indefinite, is evil, the Finite or tho Definite is good,* and 
re- appearing in Plato as ‘ conformity to measure’ 
by which he (Plato) proposes to discriminate between good 
and evil. The concluding qualification of virtue — ‘ a rational 
determination, according to the ideal judicious man* — is an 
attempt to assign a standard or authority for what is the 
proper ‘ Mean ;* an authority purely ideal or imaginary ; the 
actual authority being always, rightly or wrongly, the society 
of the time.] » 

Aristotle admits that his doctrine of Virtue being a mean, 
cannot have an application quite universal ; because there are 
some acts that in their very name connote badness, which 
are wrong therefore, not from excess or defect, but in them- 
selves (VI.). He next proceeds to resolve his general doc- 
trine into particulars; enumerating the different virtues 
stated, each as a mean, between two extremes — Courage, 
Temperance, Liberality, Magnanimity, Magnificence, Meek- 
niess, Amisitbility or Friendliness, Truthfulness, Justice (VII.). 
They are described^ in detail in the two following books. In 
chap. Vm., he qualifies his doctarine of Mean and Extremes, 
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by tbe remark that one Exti’eme may be much farther 
removed from the Mean than the other. Cowardice and 
Rashness are the extremes of Courage, but Cowardice is 
farthest removed from the Mean. 

The concluding chapter (IX.) of the Book reflects on the 
great difficulty of hitting the mean in all things, and of 
correctly estimating all the requisite circumstanceS, in each 
particular case. He gives as practical rules : — To avoid at 
all events the worst extreme; to keep farthest from our 
natural bent ; to guard against the snare of pleasure. Slight 
mistakes on either side are little blamed, but gruNre and 
conspicuous cases incur severe censure. Yet how far the 
censure ought to go, is difficult to lay down beforehand in 
general terms. There is the same difficulty in regard to all 
particular cases, and all the facts of sense : which must 
be loft, after all, to the judgment of Sensible Perception 

(^aicrOrjtTiv.') 

Book Third takes up the consideration of the Virtues in 
detail, but prefaces them with a dissertation, occupying five 
chapters, on the Voluntary and Involuntary. Since praise 
and blame are bestowed only on voluntary actions, — the in- 
voluntary being pardoned, and even pitied, — it is requisite to 
define Voluntary and Involuntary, What is done under 
physical compulsion, or through ignorance, is clearly involun- 
tary. What is done under the fear of greater evils is partly 
voluntary, and partly involuntary. Such actions are voluntary 
in the sense of being a man’s own actions ; involuntary in 
that they are not chosen on their own account ; being praised 
or blamed according to the circumstances. There are cases 
where it is difficult to say which of two con&icting pressures 
ought to preponderate, ^nd compulsion is an excuse often 
misapplied : but compulsion, in its strict sense, is not strength 
of motive at all ; lit is taking the action entirely out of our 
own hands. As regards Ignorance, a difference is made. 
Ignorance of a general rule is matter for censure ; ignorance 
of pdrticular circumstances may be excused. [This^became the 
famous maxim of law, — ‘ Ignorantia facti excusat, ignorantia 
juris non excusat.’] If the agent, when better informed, 
repents of his act committed in ignorance, he affords good 
proof that the act done was really involuntary. Acts done 
from anger or desire (which are in the agent’s self) are not to 
be held as involuntary. (1) If they were, the actipns of brutes 
and children would be involuntary, (2) Some of these acts 
are morally good and approved, (3) Obligation often attaches 
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to these feelings, (4) What is done from desire is pleasant : 
the involuntary is painful. (5) Errors of passion are to be 
eschewed, no less than those of reason (I.). 

The next point is tlie nature of Purpose, Determination, or 
Deliberate ' Preference (^irpoaipeaif), which is in the closest 
kindred with moral excellence, and is even more essential, in 
the ethical estimate, than acts themselves. This is a part of the 
Voluntary; but not co-extensivc therewith. For it excludes 
sudden and unpremeditated acts ; and is not shared by irra- 
tional beings. It is distinct from desire, from anger, froin^wish, 
and from opinion ; with all which it is sometimes confoiinded. 
Desire is often opposed to it ; the incontinent man acts upon 
his desires, but without any purpose, or even against his pnr- 

E ose ; the continent man acts upon his purpose, but against 
is desires. Purpose is still more distinct from anger, and is 
even distinct (though in a less degree) from wish 
which is choice of the E^nd, while Purpose is of the Means ; 
moreover, we sometimes Avish ibr impossibilities, known as 
such, but wo never purpose them. Nor is purpose identical 
I with opinion which relates to truth and falsehood, not 

I to virtue and vice. It is among onr voluntary proceedings, 
*and includes intelligence; but is it identical with pre-deli- 
berated action and its results? (II.) 

To answer this query, Arisr-otle analyzes the process of 
Deliberation, as to its scope, and its mode of operation. Wo 
exclude from deliberation things Eternal, like the Kosmos, 
or the incommensurability of the side and the diagonal of a 
square ; also things mutable, that arc regulated by necessity, 
by nature, or by chance ; things out of our power ; also final 
ends of action, for wo deliberate only about the means io ends. 
The deliberative process is compared to the investigation of a 
geometrical problem. We assume the end, and enquire by 
what means it can be produced ; then agi^in, what will pro- 
duce the means, until wo at last reach something that wo our- 
selves can command. If, after such deliberation, we see our 
1 way to execution, we form a Purpose, or Deliberate Preference 
1 (7rpoatpeai<i), Purpose is then definable as a deliberative 
1 appetency of things in our power (III.). 

Next is started the important question as to the choice of 
the final 1EJnd» Deliberation and Purpose respect means ; our 
Wish respects the End — but what is the End that we wish ? 
Two opinions are noticed ; according to one (Plato) we aro 
moved to tie good ; according to the other, to the apparent 
good* Both opinions are unsatisfactory ; the one would make 
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ont an incorrect choice to be no choice at all ; the other would 
take away all constancy from ends. 

Aristotle settles the point by distinguishing, in this case 
as in others, between what bears a given character simply 
and absolutely, and what bears the same chfiracter ^relatively 
to this or that individual. The object of Wish, simply, 
trul^T', and absolutely, is the Good ; while the object •f Wish, 
to any given individual, is what appears Good to him. But 
by the Absolute here, Aristotle explains that he means what 
appear|(^ good to the virtuous and intelligent man : who is 
is declared, here as elsewhere, to bo the infallible standard ; 
while most men, misled by pleasure, choose what is not truly 
good. In like manner, Aristotle affirms, that those sabstances 
are truly and absolutely wholesome, which are wholesome to 
the healthy and well- constituted man ; other substances may 
be wholesome to the sick or degenerate. Aristotle’s Absolute 
is thus a Relative wiili its correlate chosen or imagined by 
himself. 

He then proceeds to maintain that virtue and vice are 
voluntary, and in our own power. The arguments are these. 
(1) If it be in our power to act right, the contrary is 
equally in our own power; hence vice is as much volun- 
*tary as virtue. (2) Man must be admitted to be the origin 
of his own actions. (3) Legislators and others punish 
men for wickedness, and confer honour on good actions ; 
even culpable ignorance and negligence are punished. (4) 
Our character itself, or our fixed acquirements, are in our 
power, being produced by our successive acts ; men be- 
come intemperate, by acts of drunkenness. (5) Not only 
the defects of the mind, but the infirmities .,of the body 
also; arc blamed, when afl'i^ing through our own neglect and 
want of training. (G) Even if it should be said that all men 
aim at the apparent good, but cannot control their mode 
of conceiving (j^avraala) the end ; still each person, being by 
his acts the cause of his own fixed acquirements, must be to a 
certain extent the cause of his own conceptions. On this head, 
too, Aristotle repeats the clenching argument, that the sup- 
posed imbecility of conceiving would apply alike to virtue and 
to vice ; so that if virtuous action be regarded as voluntary, 
vicious action must be so regarded likewise. It faust be 
remembered that a man’s fixed acquirements or habits are not 
in his own power, in the same sense and degree in which his 
separate acts are in his own power. Each act, f?bm first to 
last, is alike in his power ; but in regard to the habit, it ia 
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only tbe initiation thereof that is thoroughly in his power ; 
the habit, like a distemper, is taken on by imperceptible steps 
in advance (V.). 

[In the foregoing account of the Ethical questions con- 
nected with the Will, AHstotle is happily unembroiled with 
the modern controversy. The maha'propos of ‘ Freedom ’ had 
not bee» applied to voluntary action. Accordingly, he treats 
the whole question from the inductive side, distinguishing the 
cases where people are praised or blamed for their conduct, 
from those where praise and blame are inapplicable being 
powerless. It would have been well if the method bad never 
been departed from ; a sound Psychology would have im- 
proved the induction, but would never have introduced any 
question except as to the relative ^ strength of the different 
I'eelings operating as motives to voluntary conduct. 

In one part of his argument, however, where be maintains 
that vice must be voluntary, because its opposite, virtue, is 
voluntary, he is already touching on the magical island of the 
bad enchantress; allowing a question of fact to be swayed 
by the notion of factitious dignity. Virtue is assumed to be 
voluntary, not on the evidence of fact, but because there would 
bo an indignity cast on it, to suppose otherwise. Now, this 
consideration, which Aristotle gives way to on various occa- 
sions, is the motive underlying the objectionable metaphor.] 

After the preceding digression on the Voluntary and In- 
voluntary, Aristotle takes up the consideration of the Virtues 
in order, beginning with Courage, which was one of the 
received cardinal virtues, and a subject of frequent discussion. 
(Plato, Laches, Protagoras, Mejpuhlic, &c.) 

Courage (nvcpeia), the mean between timidity and fool- 
hardiness, has to do with evils. AV evils are objects of fear ; 
but there are some evils that even the brave man does right to 
fear — as disgrace. Poverty or disease he ought not to fear. Yet, 
he will not acquire the reputation of courage from not fearing 
these, nor will he acquire it if he be exempt from fear when 
about to be scourged. Again, if a man be afraid of envy from 
others, or of insults to his children or wife, he will not for that 
reason be regarded as a coward. It is by being superior to the 
fear of great evils, that a man is extolled as courageous ; and 
the greeSest of evils is death, since it is a final close, as well of 
good as of evil. Hence the dangers of war are the greatest 
qccasion of courage. But the cause must be honourable (VI.). 

Thus tlie key to true courage is the quality or merit of the 
action. That man is brave, who both fears, and affronts 
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without fear, what lie ought and when he ought : who Buffers 
and Eicts^ according to the value of the cause, and according to 
a right judgment of it. The opposites or extremes of courage 
include (1) Deficiency of fear; (2) Excess of fear, cowardice ; 
(3) Deficiency of daring, another formula for cowardice ; (4) 
Excess of daring, Rashness* Between these, Courage is the 
mean (VIL). 

Aristotle enumerates five analogous forms of quasi- courage, 
approaching more or less to genuine courage. (1) The first, 
most l^ke to the true, is political courage, which is moved to 
encounter danger by the Punishments and the Honours of 
society. The desire of honour rises to virtue, and is a noble 
spring of action. (2) A second kind is the effect of Experi- 
ence, which dispels seeming terrors, and gives skill to meet 
real danger. (3) Angei*, Spirit, Energy {OvfjL6<9) is a species of 
courage, founded on physical power and excitement, but not 
under the guidance of high emotions. (4) The Sanguine 
temperament, by overrating the chances of success, gives 
courage. (5) Lastly, Ignorance of the danger may have the 
same effect as courage (VIIL). 

Courage is mainly connected with pain and loss. Men 
are called bravo for the endurance of pain, even although it 
bring pleasure in the end, as to the boxer who endures bruises 
from the hope of honour. Death is painfill, and most so to 
the man that by his virtue has made life valuable. Such a 
man is to be considered more courageous, as a soldier, than a 
mercenary with little to lose (IX.). 

[The account of Courage thus given is remarkably ex- 
haustive ; although the constituent parts might have been 
more carefully disentangled. A clear line sl^ould be drawn 
between two aspects of #30urage. Tlie one is tbe resistance 
to Eear properly so called^ that is, to tbe perturbation that 
exaggerates coming evil : a courageous man, in this sense, is 
one ^at possesses the true mettsure of impending danger, and 
acts according to that, and not according to an excessive 
measure. The other aspect of Courage, is what gives it all 
its nobleness as a virtue, namely, Self-sacrifice^ or the de- 
liberate encountering of evil, for some honourable pr virtuous 
cause. When a man knowingly risks his life in battle for his 
country, he may be called courageous, but he is still better 
described as a heroic and devoted man. 

Inasmuch as the leading form of heroic devotion, in th^ 
ancient world, was exposure of life in war, Self-sacrifice was 
presented under the guise of Courage, and had no independent 
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standing as a cardinal virtue. From this circumstance, 
paganism is made to appear in a somewhat disadvantageous 
light, as regards self-denying duties.] 

^ Next in order among the excellences or ^irtoes of the 
iiTational department of mind is Temperance, or Moderation, 
iaw(hpoavt^r^, a mean or middle state in the enjoyment of plea- 
surl Pleasures are mental and bodily. With the mental, as 
love of learning or of honour, temperance is not concerned- 
Nor with the bodily pleasures of muscular exercise, of hearing 
and of smell, but only with the animal pleasures of touch and 
taste: in fact, sensuality resides in touchy the pleasure ot 
eating being a mode of contact (X.). 

In the desires natural and common to men, as eatmg and 
the nuptial couch, men are given to err, and error is usually on 
the side of excess. But it is in the case of special tastes or pre- 
ferences, that people are most frequently intemperate, iem- 
perance does not apply .to enduring pains, except those ot 
abstinence from pleasures. The extreme of insensibility to 
pleasure is rarely found, and has no name. i le empera c 
man has tlie feelings of pleasure and pain, but moderates his 
desires according to right reason (XL). Ho desires what he 
ought, wlien he ought, and as he ought : correctly estimating 
eacdi separate case (XIL). The question is raised, which is most 
voluntary, Cowardice or Intenqierancc (1) Intemperance 
is more voluntary than Cowardice, for the one consists in 
choosing pleasure, while in the other tliere is a sort of com- 
pulsory avoidance of pain. (2) Temperance is easier to 
Squire as a habit than Courage. (3) In Intemperance the 
particular acts are voluntary, although not the V] 

Cowardice, the first acts are involuntary, while by habit, it 

tends to become voluntary (XIL). ♦ • ^ i ^ 

[Temperance is the virtue most suited to the formula ot 
the Mean, altliough the settling of what is the mean depends 
after all upon a man’s own judgment. Ans^tle does not 
recognize asceticism as a thing existing. His Temperance is 
moderation in the sensual pleasures of eating and love.J 

Book Fourth proceeds with the examination ot the Vir- 
tues or Ethical Excellences. ^ • xn 

Liberality ( CXevOepioTn ^'), in the matter ot property, is the 
mean ol' Prod^ity and Illiberality. The right uses of 
money are spending and giving. Liberality consists in giving 
willinfflv, from an honourable motive, to proper persons, in 
proper quantities, and at proper times; each individual case 
being measured by correct reason. If such measure be not 
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taken, or if the gift bfe not made willingly, it is not liberality. 
The liberal man is often so free as to leave little to himseli’. 
This virtue is one more frequent in the inheritors than in the 
makers of fortunes. Liberality beyond one^s means is prodi- 
gality. The liberal man will receive only from propeV sources 
and in proper quantities. Of the extremes, prodigality is 
more curable than illiborality. The faults of prodiga^ty are, 
.that it must derive supplies from improper sources ; that it 
gives to the wrong objects, and is usually accompanied with 
intemperance. Illiberal ity is incurable : it is conlirraod by 
age, ant^B more congenial to men generally than prodigality. 
Some of the illiberal fall short in giving — those called stingy, 
close-fisted, and so on ; but do not desire v hat belongs to 
other people. Others are excessive in receiving from all 
sources ; such are they that ply disreputable trades (i.). 

Magnificence (/ ler '^ aXoTTpeireia ) is a grander kind of Liber- 
ality ; its characteristic is greatness of expenditure, with suit- 
ableness to the person, the circumstances, and the purpose. 
The magnificent man takes correct measure of each ; he is in 
his way a man of science (o ce / 4 ,e 7 «X, 07 r^>r 7 r)J<? vTricntjaovi toiKC — 
II.). The motive must be bononrable, the outlay unstinted, 
and the effect artistically splendid. The service of the gods, 
hospitality to foreigners, public works, and gifts, are proper 
occasions. Magnificence especially bccomcsw the w'ell-born 
and the illustrious. The house of the magnilicent man will 
be of suitable splendour ; everything that he does will show 
taste and propriety. The extremes, or corresponding defects 
of character, are, on the one side, vulgar, tasteless profusion, 
and on the other, meanness or pettiness, which for some 
paltry saving will spoil the effect of a great outlay (II.). 

Magnanimity, or HiGHriv^mDEDNESs (/nc^inXoylrvxtd)^ loftiness 
of spirit, is the culmination of the virtues. It is concerned 
with greatness. The high-minded man is one that, being 
worthy, rates hirasfelf at his real worth, and neither more 
(which is vanity) nor less (which is littleness of mind) . Now, 
woHlx has reference to external goods, of which the greatest is 
honour. The high-minded man must be in the highest dcgi'ee 
honourable, for which he must be a good man ; honour being 
the prize of virtue. He will accept honour only fromibhe good, 
and will despise dishonour, knoi^ing it to bo undeserved. Li 
all good or bad fortune, he will behave with moderation ; in 
not highly valuing even the highest thing of all, honour itself, 
he may seem to others supercilious. Wealth and fortune contri-* 
bute to high-mindedness ; but most of all, superior goodness ; 
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for the character cannot exist without perfect virtue. The 
• high-minded man neither shuns nor courts danger; nor is he 
indisposed to risk even his life. He gives favours, but does 
not accept them ; he is proud to the great, but affable to the 
lowlj. He attempts only great and important matters; is 
open in friendship and in hatred ; truthful in conduct, with an 
ironicaZ reserve. He talks little, either of himself or of others ; 
neither desiring his own praise, nor caring to utter blame. 
He w^onders at nothing, bears no malice, is no gossip. His 
movements are slow, his voice deep, his diction statel;^^^ (HI.). 

There is a nameless virtue, a mean between the two 
extremes of too much and too little ambition, or desire of 
honour ; the reference being to smaller matters and to ordi- 
nary men. The fact that both extremes are made terms of 
reproach, shows that there is a just mean ; while each extreme 
alternately claims to be the virtue, as against” the other, since 
there is no term to express the mean (IV.). 

Mildness {Trpadrtj^i) is a mean state with reference to Anger, 
although inclining to the defective side. The exact mean, 
which lias no current name, is that state wherein the agent 
is free from perturbation {ardpaxo^), is not impelled by pas- 
sion, but guided by reason ; is angry when he ought, as 
he ought, with whom, and as long as, he ought: taking 
right measure cf all the circumstances. Not to be angry on 
the proper provocation, is folly, insensibility, slavish sub* 
mission. Of those given to excess in anger, some are quick, 
impetuous, and soon appeased; others are sulky, repressing 
and perpetuating their resentment. It is not easy to define 
the exact mean ; each case must be left to individual per- 
ception (V.). 

The next virtue is Good-breeding in society, a balance 
between surliness on the one hand, and weak assent or inter- 
ested flattery on the other. It is a nameless virtue, resem- 
bling friendship without the special Affection. Aristotle 
shows what he considers the bearing of the finished gentle- 
man, studying to give pleasure, and yet expressing disappro- 
bation when it would be wrong to do otherwise (VI.). 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the observance of a due 
mean, in the matter of Boastfulness. The boastful lay claim 
to what they do not possess ; false modesty (elptvi/ei'a) is deny- 
ing or underrating one’s own merits. The balance of the 
^ two is the straightforward and truthful character ; asserting 
just what ^belongs to him, neither more nor less. This is a 
kind of trutiifulness, — distinguished from ‘ truth’ in its more 
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serious aspect, as discriminating between justice and injustice 
— and has a worth of its own ; for he that is truthful in little 
things will be so in more important affairs (VII.). 

In the playful intercourse of society, there is room for 
the virtue of Wit, a balance or mean between buffoonish 
excess, and the clownish dulness that can neither make nor 
enjoy a joke. Here the man of refinement must be^ law to 
himself (VIII.). 

Modesty (aiSu:?) is briefly described, without being put 
through the comparison with its extremes. It is more a 
feeling man a state, or settled habit. It is the fear of iil- 
report ; and has the physical expression of fear under danger 
— the blushing and the pallor. It befits youth as the age of 
passion and of errors. In the old it is no virtue, as they 
should do nothing to be ashamed of (IX.). 

Book Fifth’ (the first of the so-called Eudemian books), 
treats of Justice, the Social virtue by pre-eminence. Justice 
as a virtue is defined, the state of mind, or moral disposition, 
to do what is just. The question then is — what is the just and 
the unjust in action ? The words seem to have more senses 
than one. The just may be (1) the Lawful, what is estab- 
lished by law ; which includes, therefore, all obedience, and all 
moral virtue (for every kind of conduct came under public 
regulation, in the legislation of Plato and Aristotle). Or (2) 
the just may bo restricted to the fair and equitable as regards ? 
property. In both senses, however, justice concerns our be- 
haviour to some one else : and it thus stands apart from the 
other virtues, as (essentially and in its first character) seeking 
another’s good — not the good of the agent himself (I.). 

The first kind of justice, which includes all virtue, called 
Universal Justice, being ^et aside, the enquiry is reduced to 
the Paxticular Justice, or Justice proper and distinctive. Of 
this there are two kinds. Distributive and Corrective (II.). 
Distributive Justidb is a kind of equality or proportion in the 
distribution of property, honours, &c., in the State, according 
to the merits of each citizen ; the standard of worth or merit 
being settled by the constitution, whether democratic, oli- 
garchic, or aristocratic (HI.). Corrective, or ^Reparative 
Justice takes no account of persons; but, looking at cases 
where unjust loss or gain has occurred, aims to rJfetore the 
balance, by striking an arithmetical mean (IV.). The Pytha- 
gorean idea, that Justice is Retaliation, is inadequate ; pro- 
portion and other circumstances must be includ^. Propor- 
tionate ‘Retaliation, or Reciprocity of services, — as in the case 
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of Commercial Exchange, measured tbrongh the instrument 
of money, with its definite value, — is .set forth as the great 
bond of society. Just dealing is tlie mean between doing 
injustice ^and suffering injustice (V.). Justice is definitely 
connected with Law, and exists only between citizens of the 
State, and not between father and cldldren, master and slave, 
between^ whom there is no law proper, but only a sort of rela- 
tion analogous to law (VI.). Civil Justice is partly Natural, 
partly conventional. The natural is what has tho same 
force everywhere, whether accepted or not ; the convention al 
varies with institutions, acquiring all its force from adoption 
by law, and being in itself a matter of indifference prior to 
such adoption. Some persons regard all Justice as thus 
conventional. They say — ‘ What exists by nature is un- 
changeable, and has everywhere the same power ; for example, 
fire burns alike in Persia and hero ; but we see regulations of 
justice often vari(3d — differing here and there.’ This, however, 
is not exactly the fact, though to a certain extent it is the 
fact. Among the gods indeed, it perhaps is not tho fact at 
all ; but ainong men, it is true that tbere exists something by 
nature changeable, though everything is not so. Neverthe- 
less, there are some things existing by nature, other things 
not by nature. And we can plainly see, among those matters 
that admit of opposite arraiigonient, which of them belong 
to nature and which to law and convention ; and tho same 
distinction will fit in other cases also. Tlius the right hand 
is by nature more powerful than the left ; yet it is possible 
that all men may become ambidextrous. Those regulations 
of justice that are not by nature, but by human appointment, 
are not the same everywhere ; nor is the political constitution 
everywhere the same ; yet there is 'One political constitution 
only that is by nature the best everywhere (VII.). 

To constitute Justice and Injustice in s^ts, the acts must 
be voluTitary ; tlicre being degrees of culpability in injustice 
according to the intention, the premeditation, the greater or 
less knowledge of circumstances. The act that a person 
does may perhaps be nnjust ; but he is not, on that account, 
always to be regarded as an unjust man (VIII.). 

Here ^ question arises, Can one be injured voluntarily ? It 
seems not, for what a man consents to is not injury. Nor can 
a person injure himself. Injury is a relationship between two 

5 forties (IXi)* Equity does not contradict, or set aside, 
ustice, but is a higher and finer kind of justice, coming in 
where the law is too rough and general. 
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Book Sixth treats of Intellectual Excellence^, or Virtues 
of the Intellect. It thus follows out the large definition of 
virtue given at the outset, and repeated in detail as concerns 
each of the ethical or moral virtues successively. 

According to the views most received at present, Morality 
is an affair of conscience and sentiment ; little or notliing is 
said about estimating the full circumstances and conscfquences 
of each act, except that there is no time to (jalculate correctly, 
and that the attempt to do so is generally a pretence for evad- 
ing the^eremptory order of virtuous sentiment, which, if faitli- 
fully obeyed, ensures virtuous action in each particular case. 
If these views be adopted, an investigation of our inlellectual 
excellences would find no place in a treatise on Ethics. But 
the theory of Aristotle is altogether difierent. Though he 
recognizes Emotion and Intellect as inseparably implicated 
in the mind of Ethical agents, yet the sovereign authority 
that he proclaims is not Conscience or Sentiment, but 
Reason. The subordination of Sentiment to Reason is with 
him essential. It is true that Reason must be supplied 
with First Principles, whence to take its start; and these 
First Princijjles are here declared to be, fixed emotional states 
or dispositions, engendered in the mind of the agent by a suc- 
cession of similar acts. But even these dispositions them- 
selves, though not belonging to the departmeht of Reason, are 
not exempt from the challenge and scrutiny of Reason; while 
the proper application of them in act to the complicated 
realities of life, is the work of Reason altogether. Such an 
ethical theory calls upon Aristotle to indicate, more or loss 
fully, those intellectual excellences, whereby alone we are 
enabled to overcome the inherent difficulties of right ethical 
conduct ; and he indicatGs^thenj in the present Book, compar- 
ing them with those other intellectual excellences which guide 
our theoretical investigations, where conduct is not directly 
concerned. 

In specifying the ethical excellences, or excellences of dis- 
position, we explained that each, of them aimed to realize a 
mean — and that ihis mean was to be determined by Right 
Reason. To find the mean, is thus an operation of the Intel- 
lect ; and we have now to explain what the right performance 
of it is, — or .to enter upon the Excellences of the intellect. 
The soul having been divided into Irrational and Rational, 
the Rational must farther be divided into two^arts, — thg 
Scientific (dealing with necessary matter), the Camulative, or 
Deliberative (deling with contingent matter). We must 
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toncli upon the excellence or best condition of both of them (I.). 
There are three principal functions of the soul — Sensation, 
Eeason, and Appetite or Desire. Now, Sensation (which 
beasts have as well as men) is not a principle of moral action. 
The Eeason regards truth and falsehood only; it does not 
move to actioTi, it is not an end in itself. Appetite or Desire, 
which a?, ms at an end, introduces us to moral action. Truth 
and Falsehood, as regards Eeason, correspond to Good and Evil 
as regards Appetite : Affirmation and Negation, with the first, 
are the analogues of Pursuit and Avoidance, with the^^econd. 
In purpose, which is the principle of moral action, there is 
included deliberation or calculation. Eeason and Appetite are 
thus combined : Good Purpose comprises both true affirmation 
and right pursuit : you may call it either an Intelligent Appe- 
tite, or an Appetitive Intelligence. Such is man, as a principle 
of action Tomviy ^px^l uvOpw'JTO^), 

Science has to do with the necessary and the eternal ; it 
is teachable, but teachable always from prmeognita, or prin- 
ciples, obtained by induction ; from which principles, conclu- 
sions are demonstrated by syllogism (111.). Art, or Produc- 
tion, is to be carefully distinguished from the action or 
agency that belongs to man as an ethical agent, and that 
does not terminate in any separate assignable product. But 
both the one aiid the other deal with contingent matters 
only. Art deals for the most part with the same matters 
as are subject to the intervention of Fortune or Chance 

Prudence or Judiciousness the qnality of o 

<pp6vLfio'<), the Practical Eeason, comes next. We are told 
what are the matters wherewith it is, and wherewith it 
is not, conversant. It does ,not deal with matters wherein 
there exist art, or with rules of art. It does not deal with 
necessary matters, nor with matters not modifiable by human 
agency. The prudent or judicious man is one who (like 
Pericles) can accurately estimate and foresee matters (apart 
from Science and Art) such as are good or * evil for him- 
self and other human beings. On these matters, feelings of 
pleasure or pain are apt to bias the mind, by insinuating 
wrong aims ; which they do not do in regard to the properties 
of a triangle and other scientific conclusions. To guard 
against such bias, the judicious man must be armed with the 
fthical excellence described above as Temperance or Modera- 
tion. Judiciousness is not an Art, admitting of better and 
worse ; there are not good judicious men, and bad judicious 
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men, as there are good and bad artists. Judiciousness is 
itself an excellence (i.e. the term connotes excellence) — 
an excellence of the rational soul, and of that branch 
of the rational sohl which is calculating, deliberative, not 
scientific (V.). Eeason or Intellect (vov^) is the faculty 
for apprehending the first principles of demonstrative science. 
It is among the infallible faculties of the mind, tDgether 
with Judiciousness, Science, and Philosophy. Each of 
these terms connotes truth and accuracy (VP)* Wisdom in 
the arts is the privilege of the superlative artists, such as 
Phidias ^ sculpture. Put there are some men wise, not in 
any special art, but absolutely ; and this wisdom {rotpia) is 
Philosophy. It embraces both principles of science (which 
Aristotle considers to come under the review of the First 
Philosophy) and deductions therefrom ; it is vova and eirKrrTjfitf 
in one. It is more venerable and dignified than Prudence or 
Judiciousness ; because its objects, the Kosmos and the celes- 
tial bodies, are far more glorious than man, with wlioso in- 
terests alone Prudence is concerned ; and also because the 
celestial objects are eternal and unvarying ; while man and 
his affairs are transitory and ever fluctuating. Hence the 
great honour paid to Thales, Anaxagoras, and others, who 
speculated on theories thus magnificent and superhuman, 
though useless in respect to human good. • 

We have already said that Prudence or Judiciousness is 
good counsel on human interests, with a view to action. But 
we must also add that it comprises a knowledge not of uni- 
versals merely, but also of pai^ticulars ; and experienced men, 
much conversant with particulars, are often better qualified for 
action than inexperienced men of science (VII.). Prudence 
is the same in its intelleof.i^l basis as the political science or 
art — yet looked at in a different aspect. Both of them are 
practical and consultative, respecting matters of human good 
and evil ; but prudehce, in the stricter sense of the word, con- 
cerns more especially the individual self ; still, the welfare of 
the individual is perhaps inseparable from household and state 
concerns. Prudence farther implies a large experience; whence 
boys, who can become good mathematicians, cannot ha'\fe prac- 
tical judgment or prudence. In consultation, we are liable to 
error both in regard to universals, and in regard to particulars ; 
it is the business of prudence, as well as of the political science, 
to guard against both. That prudence is not identical with , 
Science, is plain enough ; for Science is the intermediate pro- 
cess between the first principles and the last conclusions; 
32 
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whereas prudence consists chiefly in seizing these last, which 
are the applications of reasoning, and represent the particular 
acts to be done. Prudence is the counterpart of Reason (Not)<f) 
or Intellect, but at the opposite extremity of the mental pro- 
cess. For Intellect (Not)?) apprehends the extreme Univer- 
sale, — the first principles, — themselves not deducible, but from 
which fdeduction starts ; while Prudence fastens on the ex- 
treme particulars, which are not known by Science, but by 
sensible Perception. We mean here by sensible Perception, 
not what is peculiar to any of the five senses, but what is 
common to them all — whereby we perceive that thtr^'triangle 
before us is a geometrical ultimatum, and that it is the 
final subject of application for all the properties previously 
demonstrated to belong to triangles generally. The mind will 
stop here in the downward march towards practical applica- 
tion, as it stopped at first principles in the upward march. 
Prudence becomes, however, confounded with sensible per- 
ception, when we reach this stage. [The statement here given 
involves Aristotle’s distinction of the proper and the common 
Sonsiblcs ; a shadowing out of the muscular element in sensa- 
tion] (VIII.). 

Grood counsel (evl3ov\ut) is distinguished from various 
other qualities. It is, in substance, choosing right means 
to a good end ; dlic end being determined by the great faculty 
— Prudence or Judiciousness (IX.). Sagacity {avpiaist) is 
a just intellectual measure in regard to the business of life, 
individual and social ; critical ability in appreciating and in- 
terpreting the phenomena of experience. It is distinguished 
from Prudence in this respect — that Prudence carries infer- 
ences into Practice (X.). Considcrateness is another 

intellectual virtue, with a practical bearing. It is that virtue 
whereby we discern the proper occasions for indulgent con- 
struction, softening the rigour of logical consistency. It is 
the soui’ce of equitable decisions. 

The difibrent intellectual excellences just named — Con- 
siderateness, Sagacity, Prudence (cppovrfffis), and Intellect 
(Nc><)?), seem all to bear on the same result, and are for the 
most part predicablo of the same individuals. All of them 
are concerned with the ultimate applications of principle to 
practice, and with the actual moments for decision and action. 
Indeed, Intellect (Not)?) deals with the extremes at both ends 
of the scale : with the highest and lowest terms. In theoreti- 
' cal Bcienoj), it apprehends and sanctions the major proposi- 
tions, the first and highest ;principia of demonstrations ; in 
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practical dealings, it estimates the minor propositions of the 
syllogism, the possibilities of the situation, and the ultimate 
action required. All these are the prindpia from whence 
arises the determitiing motive: for the universal ig always 
derived from particulars ; these we must know through sen- 
sible perception, which is in this case the same thing as intel- 
lect (N 0 V 9 ). Intellect is in fact both the beginning tod the 
end : it cognizes both tlio first grounds of demonstration and 
the last applications of the results of demonstration. A man 
cannot a^uire science by nature, or without teaching : but 
he may acquire Intellect and Sagacity by nature, simply 
through long life and abundant experience. Tiie affirmations 
and opinions of old men deserve attention, hardly less than 
demonstrations : they have acquired an eye from experience, 
and can thus see the practical principles (though they may 
not be able to lay out their reasons logically) (XI.). 

But an objector may ask — Of what use are Philosophy 
and Prudence? He may take such grounds as these. (1) 
Philosophy has no practical aim at all ; nor does it consider 
the means of happiness ? (2) Prudence, though bearing on 

pi’actice, is merely knowledge, and does not ensure right 
action. (3) Even granting tbo knowledge to be of value as 
direction, it might be obtained, like medical knowledge, from 
a professional adviser. (4) If philosophy ^is better than 
prudence, why docs prudence control philosophy? We have 
to answer these doubts. The first is answered by asserting 
the independent value of philosophy and prudence, as perfec- 
tions of our nature, and as sources of happiness in theraseives. 
^J’ho second and third doubts are set at rest, by affirming 
prudence to have no existence apart from virtue. Without a 
virtuous aim, there is no ^uch thing as Prudence : there is 
nothing but cleverness degenerating into cunning ; while 
virtue without virtuous prudence is nothing better than a mere 
instinct, liable to be tfnisguided in every way (XII.). 

There is one more difficulty to be cleared up respecting 
virtue. All our dispositions, and therefore all our ethical 
excellences, come to us in a certain sense by nature ; that is, 
we have from the moment of birth a certain aptitude for 
becoming temperate, courageous, just, &c. But these natural 
aptitudes or possessions (^vaiKul efei?) are something alto- 
gether distinct from the ethical excellences proper, though 
capable of being matured into them, if intellect and prudence 
be superadded. Sokrates was mistaken in resol vilfg all the 
virtues into prudence ; but he was right in saying that none 
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of them can exist without prudence. The virtues ought to 
be defined as, not merely ethical dispositions according to right 
reason, but ethical dispositions along with right reason or 
prudence (^.e., prudence is an ever presefiit co-efiicient). It 
IS thus abundantly evident that none but a prudent man can 
be good, and none but a good man can be prudent. The 
virtues'“are separable from each other, so far as the natural 
aptitudes are concerned : a man may have greater facility for 
acquiring one than another. But so far as regards the finished 
acquirements of excellence, in virtue of which a man is called 
good — no such separation is possible. All of them alike need 
the companionship of Prudence (XIII.). 

Book Seventh has two Parts. Part first discusses the 
grades of moral strength and moral weakness. Part second 
is a short dissertation on Pleasure, superseded by the superior 
handling of the subject in the Tenth Book, 

With reference fo moral power, in self-restraint, six 
grades are specified. (1) God-like virtue, or reason impelling 
as well as directing. (2) The highest human virtue, ex- 
pressed by Tomporanco [awcpfwffvvrj ) — appetite and passion 
perfectly harmonized with reason. (3) Continence {ir^icpdreia) 
or the mastery of reason, after a struggle. (4) Incontinence, 
the mastery of appetite or passion, but not without a struggle. 
(5) Vice, reason perverted so as to harmonize entirely with 
appetite or passion. ((>) Bestiality, naked appetite or passion, 
without reason. Cericaiii prevalent opinions are enumerated, 
which are to form the subject of the discussions following — 
(1) Continence and endurance are morally good. (2) The 
Continent man sticks to his opinion. (3) The Incontinent 
err knowingly. (4) Temperance and Continence are the 
same. (5) Wise and clever men. may be Incontinent. (6) 
Incontinence applies to other things than Pleasure, as anger, 
honour, and gain (L). 

The third point (the Incontinent sin knowingly) is first 
mooted. Sokrates held the contrary; he made vice and 
ignorance convertible. Others think that the knowledge 
possessed by the incontinent is mere opinion, or a vague and 
weak conviction. It is objected to No. 4, that continence 
implies evil desires to be controlled ; while temperance 
means the character fully harmonized. As to No. 2, Con- 
tinence must often be bad, if it consists in sticking to an 
^opinion (IJ.). 

The third point, the only question of real interest or diffi- 
culty, is resumed at greater length. The distinction between 
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knowledge and opinwn (the higher and the lower kinds of 
knowledge) does not settle the question, for opinion may be 
as strong as knowledge. The real point is, what is meant by 
having knowledge A man’s knowledge may be in ^ibeyance, 
as it is when he is asleep or intoxicated. Thus, we may have 
in the mind two knowledges (like two separate syllogisms), 
one leading to continence, the other to incontinence ; %be first 
is not drawn out, like the syllogism wanting a minor ; hence 
it may be said to be not present to the mind ; so that, in a 
certain sense, Sokrates was right in denying that actual and 
present ^owledge could be overborne. Vico is a form of 
oblivion (IIL). 

The next question is, what is the object-matter of incon- 
tinence ; whether there is any man incontinent simply and 
absolutely (without any specification of wherein), or whether 
all incontinent men are so in regard to tliis or that particular 
matter? (I^’o. 6). The answer is, that it applies directly to 
the bodily appetites and pleasures, which are necessary up to 
a certain point (the sphere of Temperance), and then he that 
commits unreasonable excess above this point is called Incon- 
tinent simply. But if he commits excess in regard to plea- 
sures, which, though not necessary, are natural and, up to a 
certain point, reasonable — such as victory, wealth, honour — ■ 
we designate him as incontinent, yet with a* specification of 
the particular matter (IV.). 

The modes of Bestiality, as cannibalism and unnatural 
passion, are ascribed to morbid depravity of nature or of 
habits, analogous to disease or madness (V.). 

Incontinence in anger is not so bad as Incontinence in 
lust, because anger (1) has more semblance of reason, (2) is 
more a matter of constitutii^n, (3) has less of deliberate pur- 
pose — while lust is crafty, (4) arises under pain, and not from 
wantonness (VL). 

Persons below tiie average in resisting ^pleasures are in- 
continent ; those below the average in resisting ^ains are soft 
or effeminate. The mass of men incline to both weaknesses. 
He that deliberately pursues excessive pleasures, ojr other 
pleasures in an excessive way, is said to be abandoned. The in- 
temperate are worse than the incontinent. Sport, in its excess, 
is effeminacy, as being relaxation from toil. There are two kinds 
of incontinence : the one proceeding from precipitancy, where 
a man acts without deliberating at all ; the other from feeble-* 
ness, — where he deliberates, but where the result of deliberation 
is too weak to countervail his appetite (VII.). Intemperance or 
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profligacy is more vicious, and less curable than Incontinence. 
The profligate man is one wlio has in him no principle (a/^xv) 
of good or of right reason, and who does wrong without after- 
wards repenting of it; the incontinent ^aii has the good 
principle in him, but it is overcome when he does wrong, and 
he afterwards repents (VIIL). Here, again, Aristotle denies 
that sticking to one’s opinions is, yer se^ continence. The 
opinion may be wrong; in that case, if a man sticks to it, 
prompted by mere self-assertion and love of victory, it is a 
species of incontinence. One of the virtues of the continent 
man is to be open to persuasion, and to desert on6*^ resolu- 
tions for a noble end (IX.). Incontinence is like sleep or 
drunkenness as opposed to wakeful knowledge. The incon- 
tinent man is like a state having good laws, but not acting on 
them. Tlve incontinence of passion is more curable than that 
of weakness ; what proceeds from habit more than what is 
natural (X.). 

The Eighth ^nd Ninth Books contain the treatise on 
Friendship. 

The subject deserves a place in an Ethical treatise, because 
of its connexion with virtue and with happiness. Several 
questions have been debated concerning Friendship, — Is 
it based on likeness or unlikeness ? Can bad men be 
friends ? Is there but one species of Friendship, or more 
than one ? (I.) Some progress towards a solution of these 
questions may be made by considering what are the objects of 
liking ; these are the good, the pleasant, the useful. By the 
good is not meant the absolute good of Plato, but the ap- 
parent good. Inanimate things must be excluded, as wanting 
reciprocation (II.). The varieties of friendship follow these 
three modes of the likeable. Th^ friendships for the useful 
and the pleasant, are not disinterested, but self-seeking ; they 
are therefore accidental and transitory ; they do not involve 
intimate and frequent association. Frieadship for the good, 
and between the virtuous, is alone perfect ; it is formed slowly, 
and lias the requisites of permanence. It occurs rai’ely (HI.). 
As regards the useful and the pleasant, the bad may be friends. 
It may happen that two persons are mutually pleasant to each 
other, as lover and beloved ; while this lasts, there is friend- 
ship. *It is only as respects the good, that there exists a per- 
manent liking for the person. Such friendship is of an abso- 
lute nature ; the others are accidental (IV.). Friendship is in 
‘ full exercise only during actual intercourse ; it * may exist 
potentially at a distance ; but in long absence, there is danger^ 
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of its being dissolve&. Friendship is a settled state or habit, 
while fondness is a mere passion, which does not imply our 
wishing to do good to the object of it, as friendship does (V.). 
The perfect kind fcf friendship, from its intensity, 4;annot be 
exercised towards more than a small number. In regard to 
the useful and the pleasant, on the oilier hand, there may bo 
friendship with many ; as the friendship towards tradesmen 
and between the young. The happy desire pleasant friends. 
Men in power have two classes of friends ; one for the useful, 
the obhor for the pleasant. Both qualities are found in the 
good ma?f; but he will not be the friend of a superior, unless 
he be surpassed (by that superior) in virtue also. In all the 
kinds of friendship now specified there is equality (VI.). There 
are friendships where one party is superior, as father and son, 
older and younger, husband and wife, governor and governed. 
In such cases there should be a proportionably greater love 
on the part of the inferior. When the love on each side is 
proportioned to the merit of the party beloved, then wo have 
a certain species of equality, which is an ingredient in friend- 
ship. But equality in matters of friendship, is not quite the 
same as equality in matters of justice. In matters of 
justice, equality proportioned to merit stands first — equality 
between man and man (no account being taken of comparative 
merit) stands only second. In friendship, thb case is the re- 
verse ; the perfection of friendship is equal love between the 
friends towards each other ; to have greater love on one side, 
by reason of and proportioned to superior merit, is friendship 
only of the second grade. This will be evident if we reflect 
that extreme inequality renders friendship impossible — as be- 
tween private men and kings or gods. Hence the friend can 
scarcely wish for his frieilci the maximum of good, to become 
a god ; such extreme elevation would terminate the friend- 
ship. Nor will he wish his friend to possess all the good ; 
for every one wishes most for good to self (VII.). The essence 
of friendship is to love rather than to be loved, as seen in 
mothers ; but the generality of persons desire rather to be 
loved, which is akin to being honoured (although h(5nour is 
partly sought as a sign of future favours). By means of love, 
as already said, unequal friendships may be equalized. Friend- 
ship with the good, is based on equality and similarity, ^neither 
party ever desiring base services. Friendships for the useful 
are based on the contrariety of fulness and defect, js poor and# 
rich, ignorant and l^nowing (VIIL). -Friendship is an inci- 
dent ot political society j men associating together for common 
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ends, become friends. Political justice becomes more binding 
when men are related by friendship. The state itself is a com- 
munity for the sake of advantage ; the expedient to all is the 
just. In the largo society of the state, ther^^ are many inferior 
societies for business, and for pleasure : friendship starts up 
in all (IX.). TJjere are three forms of Civil Government, 
with a ^^characteristic declension or perversion of each : — 
Monarchy passing into Despotism ; Aristocracy into Oli- 
garchy ; Timocracy (based on wealth) into Democracy ; parent 
and child typifies the tirst ; husband and wife the second ; 
brothers the third (X.). The monarchial or paternal type 
has superiority on one side, and demands honour as well as 
love on the other. In aristocracy, the relation is one of merit, 
and the greater love is given to the better. In timocracy, and 
among brothers, there is equality ; and hence the most fre- 
quent friendships. There is no friendship towards a slave, as 
a slave, for, as such he is a met'o animate tool (XI.). In the 
relations of the family, friendship varies with the different 
situations. Parejits love their children as a part of themselves, 
andfrom the first; children grow to love their parents. Brothers 
are affected by their community of origin, as well as by common 
education and habits of intimacy. Husband and wife come 
together by a natural bond, and as mutual helps ; their friend- 
ship contains the useful and the pleasant, and, with virtue, the 
good. Their offspi'ing strengthens the bond (XII.). The 
friendships that give rise to complaints are confined to the 
Useful. Such friendships involve a legal element of strict and 
measured reciprocity [mere trade], and a moral or unwritten 
understanding, which is properly friendship. Each party is 
apt to give less and expect more than he gets ; and the rule 
must be for each to reciprocate dil^erally and fully, in such 
manner and kind as they are able (XIII.). In unequal friend- 
ships, between a superior and inferior, the inferior has the 
greater share of material assistance, the ^superior should re- 
ceive the greater honour (XIV.).. 

Book Ninth proceeds without any real break. It may not 
be always easy to fix the return to be made for services re- 
ceived. Protagoras, the sophist, left it to his pupils to settle the 
amount of fee that he should receive. When there is no agree- 
ment, we must render what is in our power, for example, to the 
gods and to our parents (I.). Cases may arise of conflicting 
* obligation i as, shall we prefer a friend to a deserving man r 
shall a person robbed reciprocate to robbers ? and others. [We 
have here the germs of Casuistry.] (II.) As to the termina- 
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tion of Friendship f in the case of the useful and the pleasant, 
the connexion ceases with the motives. In the case of the good, 
it may happen that one party counterfeits the good, but is really 
acting the U8efu)| or the pleasant ; or one party may turn out 
wicked, and the only question is, how far hopes of his improvu- 
ment shall be entertained. Again, one may continue the same, 
while the other makes large advances in mentaUtraining ; 
how far shall present disparity operate against old associations ? 
(III.). There is a sort of illustrative parallelism between the 
feelings and acts of friendship, and the feelings and acts of 
self-lo^, or of a good man to himself. The virtuous man 
wishes what is good for himself, especially for his highest part 
— the intellect or thinking part ; ho desires to pass his life in 
the company of his own thoughts ; he sympathizes with his 
own sorrows. On the other hand, the bad choose the pleasant, 
although it be hurtful ; they fly from themselves ; their own 
thoughts are unpleasant companions ; they are full of repent- 
ance (IV.). Good-will is different from friendship ; it is a 
sudden impulse of feeling towards some distinguished or like- 
able quality, as in an antagonist. It has no^ tlie test of longing 
in absence. It may be the prelude to friendship (V.). 
Unanimity, or agreement of opinion, is a part of friendship. 
Not as regards mere speculation, as about the heavenly bodies; 
but in practical matters, where interests ai>e at stake, such as 
the politics of the day. This unanimity cannot occur in the 
bad, from their selfish and grasping disposition (VI.). 

The position is next examined — that the love felt by 
benefiictors is stronger than the love felt by those bene- 
fitted. It is not a sufficient explanation to say, the bene- 
factor is a creditor, who wishes tlie prosperity of his debtor. 
Benefactors are like workmen, who love their own work, 
and the exercise of their own powers. They also have the 
feeling of nobleness on their side ; while the recipient has 
the less lovable iidea of profit. Finally, Activity is more 
akin to love than recipiency (VIL). Another question raised 
for discussion is — ‘ Ought a man to love himself most, 
or another?' On the one hand, selfishness is usually con- 
demned as the feature of bad men ; on the other hand, the 
feelings towards self are made the standard of the feelings 
towards friends. The solution is given thus. There is a 
lower self (predominant with most men) that gratifies the 
appetites, seeking wealth, power, &c. With the select few, 
there is a higher self that seeks the honourable, Ibhe noble, in- 
tellectual excellence, at any cost of pleasure, wealth, honour, 
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&c. These noble-minded men procure lor themselves the 
greater good by sacrificing the less : and their self-sacrifice is 
thus a mode of self. It is the duty of the good man to love 
himself : for his noble life is profitable, both to himself, and 
to others ; but the bad man ought not to love himself. 
[Self-sacrifice, formerly brought under Courage, is here 
depicted from another point of view] (VIII.). 

By way of bringing out the advantages of friendship, it is 
next asked, Does the happy man need friends ? To this, it is 
answered, (1) That happiness, being the sum of all human good, 
must suppose the possession of the greatest of ex ternait*' goods, 
which is friendship. (2) The happy man will require friends 
as recipients of his overflow of kindness. (3) He cannot be 
expected either to be solitary, or to live witli strangers. (4) 
The highest play of existence is to see the acts of another in 
harmony with self. (5) Sympathy supports and prolongs the 
glow of one’s own emotions. (6) A friend confirms us in the 
practice of virtue. (7) The sense of existence in ourselves is 
enlarged by the consciousness of another’s existence (IX.). 
The nuHiber of friends is again considered, and the same 
barriers stated — the impossibility of sharing among many the 
highest kind of afiection, or of keeping up close and har- 
monious intimacy. The most renowned Mendships are be- 
tween pairs (X.). As to whether I'riends are most needed in 
adversity or in prosperity — in the one, friendship is more ne- 
cessary, in the other more glorious (XT.). The essential 
support and manifestation of friendship is Intercourse. What- 
ever people’s tastes are, they desire the society of others in 
exercising them (XII.). 

Book Tenth discusses Pleasure, and lays down as the 
highest and perfect pleasure, the ex;^rciBe of the Intellect in 
Philosophy. 

Pleasure is deserving of consideration, from its close inti- 
macy with the constitution of our race ; on .which account, in 
our training of youth, we steer them by pleasure and pain ; 
and it is of the first importance that they should feel pleasure 
in what they ought, and displeasure in what they ought, as 
the groundwork (or ijrincipium) of good ethical dispositions. 
Such a topic can never be left unnoticed, especially when we 
look at the great diflerence of opinion thereupon. Some 
affirm pleasure to be the chief good [Eudoxus]. Others call it 
altogether vile and worthless [party of SpeusippusJ. Of these 
last, some pdrhaps really think so ; but the rest are actuated 
by the necessity of checking men’s too great proneness to it, 
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and disparage it t)n that account. This policy Aristotle 
strongly censures, and contends for the superior efficacy of 
truth (I.). 

The arguments urged by Eudoxus as proving pleasure 
to be the chief good, are, (1) That all beings seeTc pleasure; 
(2) and avoid its opposite, pain ; (3) that they seek pleasure 
as an end-in-itself, and not as a means to any fai^her end ; 
(4) that pleasure, added to any other good, such as jus- 
tice or temperance, increases the amount of good ; which 
could not be the case, unless pleasure were itself good. Yet 
this la^ argument (Aristotle urges) proves pleasure to be a 
good, but not to be the Good ; indeed, Plato urged the same 
argument, to show that pleasure could lutt be The Good : since 
The Good (the Chief Good) must be something that does not 
admit of being enhanced or made more good. The objection of 
Speusippus, — that irrational creatures Jire not to be admitted 
as witnesses, — Aristotle disallows, seeing that rational and 
irrational agree on the point; and the thing that seems to all, 
must be true. Another objection. That the opposite of pain 
is not pleasure, but a neutral state — is set aSide as contradicted 
by the fact of human desire and avei'sion, the two opposite 
states of feeling (II.). 

The arguments of the Platonists, to prove that pleasure 
is not good, are next examined. (1) Pleafture, they say, is 
not a quality ; but neither (replies Aristotle) are the exercises 
or actual manifestations of virtue or happiness. (2) Plea- 
sure is not definite, but unlimited, or admitting of degrees, 
while The Good is a something definite, and does not admit 
of degrees. But if these reasoners speak about the pure plea- 
sures, they might take objection on similar grounds against 
virtue and justice also^Jbr these too admit of degrees, and 
one man is more virtuous than another. And if they speak 
of the mixed pleasures (alloyed with pain), their reasoning 
will not apply to the unmixed. Good health is acknowledged 
to be a good, and to be a definite something ; yet there are 
nevertheless some men more healthy, some less. (3) The 
Good is perfect or complete ; but objectors urge that no motion 
or generation is complete, and pleasure is in one of these two 
categories. This last assertion Aristotle denies. Pleasure is 
not a motion ; for the attribute of velocity, greatei* or less, 
which is essential to all motion, does not attach to pleasure. 
A man may be. quick in becoming pleased, or in becoming 
angry ; but in the act of being pleased or angry, Mb can neither 
be quick nor slow. * Nor is it true that pleasure is a genera- 
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tion. In all generation, there is something assignable out of 
which generation takes place (not any one thing out of any 
other), and into which it reverts by destruction. If pleasure , 
be a generation, pain must be the destrup-tion of what is 
generated but this is not correct, for pain does not re-establish 
the state antecedent to the pleasure. Accordingly, it is not 
true that^pleasure is a generation. Some talk of pain as a 
want of something required by nature, and of pleasure as a 
filling up of that want. But these are corporeal, not mental 
facts, and are applicable only to eating and drinking ; not 
applicable to many other pleasures, such as those fl? sight, 
hearing, or learning. (4) There are some disgraceful plea^ 
siircs. Aristotle rej)lies that these are not absolutely and pro^ 
perly pleasures, but only to the depraved man ; just as things 
are not yellow, which appear so to men in a jaundice, Pleasures 
differ from each other in species : there are good pleasures^ 
i.e., those arising from ‘good sources^ and bad pleasures^ 

from bad sources. The pleasure per so is always desir- 
able ; but not when it comes from objectionable acts. The 
pleasures of each man will vary according to his character j 
none but a musical man can enjoy the pleasures of music. 
No one would consent to remain a child for life, even though 
he were to have his fill of childish pleasure. 

Aristotle sums up the rcsuli thus. Pleasure is not The 
Good. Not every mode of pleasure is to be chosen.. Some 
pleasures, distinguished from the rest specifically or according 
to their sources, are to be chosen per se (III.). 

He then, attempts to define pleasure. It is something per- 
fect and complete in itself, at each successive moment of time ; 
hence it is not motion, which is at every moment incomplete. 
Pleasure is like the act of vision,^ or a point, or a monad, 
always complete in itself. It accompanies every variety of 
sensible perception, intelligence^ and theorizing contemplation. 
In each of these faculties, the act is more ^perfect, according 
as the subjective element is most perfect, and the object most 
grand and dignified. When the act is most perfect, the plea- 
sure accompanying it is also the most perfect ; and this plea- 
sure puts the finishing consummation to the act. The pleasure 
is not a pre-existing acquirement now brought into exercise, 
but an accessory end implicated with the act, like the fresh 
look which belongs to the organism just matured. It is a sure 
adjunct, so long as subject and object are in good condition. 
But continuity of pleasure, as well as of the other exercises, 
is impossible. Life is itself an exercise much diversified, and 
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each man follows ^he diversity that is suitable to his own 
inclination — music, study, &c. Each has its accessory and 
consummating mode of pleasure; and to say that all men 
desire pleasure, ill the same as saying that all men, desire life. 
It is no real question to ask — Do we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life ? The truth is, 
that the two are implicated and inseparable (IV.), » 

As our acts or exercises differ from each other specifically, 
so also the pleasures that are accessory to them differ speci- 
fically. Exercises intellectual differ from exercises perceptive, 
and unfffer each head there are varieties difijring from each 
other. The pleasures accessory and consummating to each, 
are diversified accordingly. Each pleasure contributes to 
invigorate and intensify the particular exercise that it is at- 
tached to ; the geometer who studies his science with pleasure 
becomes more acute and successful in prosecuting it. On the 
other hand, the pleasures attached to one exercise impede the 
mind in regard to other exercises ; thus men fond of the flute 
cannot listen to a speaker with attention, if any one is playing 
the flute near them. What we delight in doing, we are more 
likely to do well ; what we feel pain in doing, wo are not 
likely to do well. And thus each variety of exercise is alike 
impeded by the pains attached to itself, and by the pleasures 
attached to other varieties. • 

Among these exercises or acts, some are morally good, 
others morally bad ; the desires of the good aro also praise- 
worthy, the desires of the bad are blameable ; but if so, ^uch 
more are the pleasures attached to the good exercises, good 
pleasures — and the pleasures attached to the bad exercises, 
bad pleasures. For the pleasures attached to an exorcise are 
more intimately identified with that exercise than the desire 
of it can be. The pleasure of the exercise, and the exercise 
itself, are indeed so closely identified one with the other, that to 
many they appeaiv the same. Sight, hearing, and smell, differ 
in purity from touch and taste ; and the pleasures attached to 
each differ in like manner. The pleasures of intellect differ 
from those of sense, as these two exercises differ from one 
another. Every animal has its own peculiar pleasures, as it 
has also its own peculiar manifestation and exercises. Among 
the human race, the same things give pleasure to bne indi- 
vidual and pain to another. The things that appear sweet 
to the strong and healthy man, do not appear sweet to one 
suffering from fev^r, or weakly. Now, amidst *this discrep- 
ancy, what ajppears to the virtuous and intelligent man, really 
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is. His pleasures are tlie true and real pleasures. Excellence, 
and the good man qudtenus good, are to be taken as the 
standard. If what he abhors appears pleasurable to some 
persons, we, must not be surprised, since the/'^e are many de- 
pravations of individuals, in one way or another ; but these 
things are not pleasures really, they are only pleasures to 
these depraved mortals (V.). 

So far the theory of Pleasure. Aristotle now goes back 
to his starting point — the iiaturo of the Good, and Happiness; 
He re-states his positions : That Happiness is an exercise or 
actuality and not an acquirement or statS ; 

That it belongs to such exercises as are worthy of choice 
for their own sake, and not to such as are w'orthy of choice 
for the sake of something else; That it is perfect and self- 
sufficing, seeking nothing bejmnd itself, and leaving no 
wants unsupplied. Hence he had concluded that it consisted 
in acting according to virtue ; for the honourable and good 
are chosen for their own sake. But amusements are also 
sought fm their own sake ; Are these also to be called happi- 
ness ? Ho. It is true that they are much pursued by 
those whom the vulgar envy — men of -yv'caltb and despots — 
who patronize and reward the practitioners of amusement. 
But this proves nothing, for wo cannot adopt tlie choice of 
these despots, who have little virtue or intellect, and have 
never known the taste of rctiuenl and liberal pleasure. Child- 
ren and mature men, had men and virtuous, have each their 
difi'cTt^ni pleasures; the virtuous and intelligent man finds a life 
of excellence and the pleasures attached thereunto most worthy 
of his choice, and such a man (Aristotle has declared n3.ore 
than once) is our standard. It would indeed be childish to 
treat amusements as the main end of life ; they are the relax- 
ation of the vii-tuous man, who derives from them fresh vigour 
for the prosecution of the serious business of life, which he 
cannot prosecute continuously. Tim serious exercises of life 
are better than the comic, because they proceed from the 
better part of man. The slave may enjoy bodily pleasures to 
the full, but a slave is not called happy (VI ). 

We have thus shown that Happiness consists in exercise 
or actual living according to excellence ; naturally, therefore, 
according* to the highest excellence, or the excellence of the 
best part of man. This best part is the Intellect (Noe)v), our 
most divine and commanding element ; in its exercise, which 
is theoreticafbr speculative, having respect to matters honour- 
able, divine, and most worthy of study, feuch philosophical 
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exercise, besides bdng the highest fTinction of our nature, is 
at the same time more susceptible than any mode of active 
effort, of being prosecuted for a long continuance. It affords 
the phrest and mcfst lasting pleasure ; it approaches yiost nearly 
to being self-suffiling, since it postulate^? little more than the 
necessaries of life, and is even independent of society, though 
better with society. Perfect happiness would thuB be the 
exercise of the theorizing intellect, continued through a full 
period of life. But this is more than we can expect. Still, 
we ought to make every effort to live according to this best 
element «of our nature; for, though small in bulk, it stands 
exalted above the rest in power and dignity, and, being the 
sovereign element in man, is really The Man himself (Vll.). 

Next, yet only second, come the other brandies of excel- 
lence : the active social life of a good citizen. Exercises accord- 
ing to this branch of virtne are the natural business of man, for 
it is bound up with our whole nature, including body as well as 
mind, our appetites, and our passions, whereas the happiness 
of intelledr is separate. Active social virtue postulates con- 
ditions of society and external aids in considerable measure; 
but the life of intellect requires only the minimum of these, 
and is even impeded by much of them. 

That perfect happiness is to be found in the philosophical 
life only, will appear farther when wo recollect that the gods 
are blest and happy in the highest degree, and that this is 
the only mode of life suitable to them. With the gods there 
can be no scope for active social virtues ; for in what way can 
they be just, courageous, or temperate ? Neither virtuous 
practice nor constructive art can be predicated of the gods ; 
what then remains, since we all assume them to live, and 
therefore to be in act or ^exercise of some kind ; for no one 
believes them to live in a state of sleep, like Endymion. 
There remains nothing except philosophical contemplation. 
This, then, must bp the life of the gods, the most blest of all ; 
and that mode of human life which approaches nearest to it 
will be the happiest. No other animal can take part^in this, 
and therefore none can be happy. In so far as the gods pay 
attention to human affairs, they are likely to take pleasure 
in the philosopher, who is most allied to themselves. A 
moderate supply of good health, food, and social position, 
must undoubtedly be ensured to tlie philosopher ; for, without 
these, Imman nature will not suffice for the business of con- 
templation. But he will demand nothing more thafl a moderate 
supply, and when ftius equipped, he will approach nearer to 
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happiness than any one else. Aristotle declares this confi- 
dently, citing Solon, Anaxagoras, and other sages, as having 
said much the same before him (VITI.). 

In the ^ concluding chapter, Aristotle gi^tCS the transition 
from Ethics to Politics. Treatises on virtue may inspire a few 
liberal minds ; but, for the mass of men, laws, institutions, 
and eduoation are necessary. The young ought to be trained, 
not merely by paternal guidance directing in the earliest 
years their love and hatred, but also by a scheme of public 
education, prescribed and enforced by authority throughout 
the city. Hight conduct will thus be rendered oi^sier by 
habit ; but still, throughout life, the mature citizen must con- 
tinue under the discipline of law, which has force adequate to 
correction, and, being impersonal, does not excite aversion and 
hatred. Hence the need for a system of good public training. 
Nowhere is this now established and enforced ; hardly any- 
where, except in Sparta, ‘is it even attempted. Amid such 
public neglect, it becomes the duty of an individual to con- 
tribute what he can to the improvement of those that he is 
concerned in, and for that purpose to acquire the capacities 
qualifying him for becoming a lawgiver. Private admonition 
will compensate to a certain extent for tbo neglect of public 
interference, and in particular cases may be even more dis- 
criminating. But how are such capacities to be acquired ? 
Not from the Sophists, whose method is too empirical ; nor 
from practical politicians, for they seem to have no power of 
imparting tlieir skill. Perhaps it would be useful to make a 
collection of existing laws and constitutions. Aristotle con- 
cludes with sketching the plan of his own work on Politics. 

The Aristotelian doctrines are generally summed up in 
such points as these : — The theory of Good ; Pleasure ; the 
theory of Virtue ; the doctrine of the Will, distinguishing 
voluntary from involuntary ; Virtue a Habit ; the doctrine 
of the Mean ; the distinction between the Moral Virtues and 
the Intellectual Virtues ; Justice, distributive and commuta- 
tive ; Friendship ; the Contemplative Life. 

The following are the indications of his views, according 
to the six leading subjects of Ethics. 

L and II, — It is characteristic of Aristotle (as is fully 
stated in Appendix B.) to make the judgment of the wisest 
^nd most cultivated minds, the standard of appeal in moral 
questions. lays down certain general principles, such as 
the doctrine of tiie Mean, but in the Application of these 
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(which is everything), he trusts to the most experienced and 
skilled advisers that the community can furnish. 

III. — On the tl^ory of Happiness, or the Summum Bonnm, 
it is needless to repeat the abstract of the tenth book. 

IV. — In laying down the Moral Code, he was encumbered 
with the too wide view of Virtue ; but made an advance in 
distinguishing virtue proper from excellence in general. 

V. — He made Society tutelary to the individual in an 
excessive degree. He had no clear conception of the province 
of authority or law ; and did not separate the morality of 
obligation from the morality of reward and nobleness. 

VI. — His exclusion of Theology from morality was total. 

THE STOICS. 

The Stoics were one of the four sects of philosophy, recog- 
nized and conspicuous at Athens during the three centuries 
preceding the Christian era, and during the century o^ more 
following. Among these four sects, the most marked anti- 
thesis of ethical dogma was between the Stoics and the Epi* 
cureans. The Stoical system dates from about 300 B.c. ; it 
was derived from the system of the Cynics. 

The founder of the system was Zeno, from Citium in 
Cyprus (he lived from 340 — 260 b.c.), who derived his first 
impulse from Krates the Cynic. He opened* his school in a 
budding or porch, called the Stoa Pcecile (‘ Painted Portico ’) 
at Athens, whence the . origin of the name of the sect. Zeno 
had for his disciple Cleanthes, from Assos in the Troad (300 
— 220 B.C.), whose Hymn to Jupiter is the only fragment oi 
any length that has come down to us from the early Stoics, 
and is a remarkable production, setting forth the unity of God, 
his omnipotence, and hieP moral government. Chrysippus, 
from Soli in Cilicia (290 — 207 b.c.), followed Cleanthes, and, 
in his voluminous writings, both defended and modified the 
Stoical creed, Th^se three represent the first period of the 
system. The second period (200 — 60 b.c.) embraces its 
general promulgation, and its introduction to the Romans. 
Chrysippus was succeeded by Zeno of Sidon, and Diogenes 
of Babylon ; then followed Antipater of Tarsus, who 'taught 
Pan-Etius of Rhodes (d. 112 b.c.), who, again, taught Posidonius 
of Apamea, in Syria. (Two philosophers are mentioned 
from the native province of St. Paul, besides Chrysippus 
— Athenodobus, from Cana in Cilicia ; and j^PCHEDEMUS;t 
from Tarsus, the apoistle’s birthplace. It is remarked by Sir 
A, Grant, that almost all the first Stoics were of Asiatic birth ; 
33 
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and the system itself is undeniably more akin to tbo oriental 
mind than to tbe Greek.) Posidonius was acquainted with 
Marius and Pompey, and gave lessons to Cicero, but the moral 
treatise of Cicero, De Officii is derived fromfu work of Pansetius. 
The tim'd period of Stoicism is Roman. In tbis period, we have 
Cato the Younger, who invited to his house the philosopher 
Athenoftorus ; and, under the Empire, the three Stoic philo- 
sophers, whose writings have come down to us — Seneca (0 b.c. 
— 66 A.D.), Epicte'J’us (60 — 140 a.d.), who began life as a 
slave, and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121 — 
180 A.D.), Stoicism prevailed widely in the Roman world, 
although not to the exclusion of Epicurean views. 

The leading Stoical doctrines are given in certain phrases 
or expressions, as ‘ Life according to Nature ’ (although this 
phrase belongs also to the Epicureans), the ideal ‘Wise Man,’ 
‘Apathy,’ or equanimity of mind (also an Epicurean ideal), 
the power of tbo ‘Will,’ the worship of ‘Duty,’ the constant 
* Advance ’ in virtue, &c. But perspicuity will be best gained 
by considering tbe Moral system under four heads — the Theo- 
logy ; the Psychology or theory of mind ; the theory of tlie 
Good or human happiness ; and the scheme of Virtue or Duty. 

" I. — The Theological doctrines of the Stoics comprehended 

their system of the Universe, and of man’s position in it. They 
held that the Universe is governed by one good and wise God, 
together with inferior or subordinate deities. God exercises 
a moral government ; under it the good are happy, while mis- 
fortunes happen to the wicked. According to Epictetus, God 
is the father of men ; Antoninus exults in thci beautiful arrange- 
ment of all things. The earlier Stoics, Zeno and Chrysippus, 
entertained high reverence for the divination, prophecy, and 
omens that were generally currerit in the, ancient world. 
They considered that these were the methods whereby the 
gods were graciously pleased to make known beforehand 
revelations of their foreordained purposes. (Herein lay one 
^mong the marked points of contrast between Stoics and 
Epicureans.) Tliey held this foreordination even to the length 
of fatalism, and made the same replies, as have been given in 
modern times, to the difficulty of recouciliug it with the exis- 
tence of evil, and with the apparent condition of the better and 
the wofse individuals among mankind. They offered explana- 
tions such as the following : (1) God is the author of all things 
, except wickedness ; (2) the very nature of good supposes its con- 
trast evil, and the two are inseparable, , like light and dark, 
(which may be called the argument fipom ]^lativity) ; (3) in the I 
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enormous extent of the Universe, some things must be 
neglected ; (4) when evil happens to the good, it is not as a 
punishment, but connected with a different dispensation ; 

(5) parts of the w4rld may be presided over by evil* demons ; 

(6) what we call evil may not be evil. 

like most oth^ ancient schools, the Stoics held God to be 
corporeal like msm : — Body is the only substance ; nothing 
incorporeal could act on what is corporeal ; the First Cause 
of all, God or Zeus, is the primeval fire, emanating from which 
is the souljof man in the form of a warm ether. 

It is for human beings to recognize the Universe as go- 
verned by universal Law, and not only to raise their minds 
to the comprehension of it, but to enter into the views of the 
administering Zeus or Fate, who must regard all interests 
equally ; we are to be, as it were, in harmony with him, to 
merge self in universal Order, to think only of that and its 
welfare. As two is gi*eater than one, the interests of the 
whole world are infinitely greater than the interests of any 
single being, and no one should be satisfied with a regard to 
anything less than the v/hole. By this elevation of view, we 
are necessarily raised far above the consideration of the petty 
events befalling ourselves. The grand effort of human reason 
is thus to rise to the abstraction or totality of entire Nature ; 

' no ethical subject,* says Chrysippus, ‘could* be rightly ap- 
proached except from the pre-consideration of entire Nature, 
and the ordering of the whole.* 

As to Immortality, the Stoics precluded themselves, by hold- 
ing the theory of the absorption of the individual soul at death 
into the divine essence ; but, on the other hand, their doctrine 
of advance and aspiration is what has in all times been the main 
natural argument for the ifnmortality of the soul. For the 
most part, they kept themselves undecided as to this doctrine, 
giving it as an alternative, reasoning as to our conduct on 
either supposition, and submitting to the pleasure of God in 
this as in ^1 other things. 

In arguing for the existence of Divine power and govern- 
ment, they employed what has been called the argumect from 
Design, which is as old as Sokrates. Man is conscious that 
he is in himself an intellectual or spiritual power, from yhich, 
by analogy, he is led to believe that a greater power pervades 
the universe, as intellect pervades the human system. 

II. — In the Psychology of the Stoics, two questions are of < 
interest, their theorj»of Pleasure and Pain, and their views 
upon the Freedom of the Will. 
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•1. The theory of Pleasure and Pain, The Stoics a^eed 
with the Peripatetics (anterior to Bpicnrus, not specially 
against him) that the first principle of natipe is (not pleasure 
or relief £bom pain, but) self-preservation o^ self-love ; in other 
words, the natural appetite or tendency of all creatures is, to 
preserve their existing condition with its inherent capacities, 
and to keep clear of destruction or disablenient. This appetite 
(they said) manifests itself in little children before any plea- 
sure or pain is felt, and is moreover a fundamental postu- 
late, pre-supposed in all desires of particular pleasures, as well 
as in all aversions to particular pains. We begin by loving 
our own vitality ; and we come, by association, to love 
what promotes or strengthens our vitality ; we hate destruction 
or disablement, and come (by secondary association) to bate 
whatever produces that effect. ♦ 

The doctrine here laid down associated, and brought under 
one view, what was common to man, not merely with the 
animal, but also with the vegetable world ; a plant was de- 
clared to have an impulse or tendency to maintain itself, 
even without feeling pain or pleasure. Aristotle (in the tenth 
Book of the Ethics) says, that he will not determine whether 
wo love life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the 
sake of life ; for he affirms the two to be essentially yoked 
together and inseparable; pleasure is the consummation of 
our vital manifestations. The Peripatetics, after him, put 
pleasure down to a lower level, as derivative and accidental ; 
the Stoics went farther in the same direction — possibly from 
antithesis against the growing school of Epicurus. 

The primary ofpeium (in a larger sense than our word 
Duty) of man is (they said) to keep himself in the state of 
nature ; the second or derivative is to keep to such 
things as are according to nature^ and to avert those that are 
contrary to nature; our gradually increasing experience enabled 
us to discriminate the two. The youth uearns, as he grows 
up, to value bodily accomplishments, mental cognitions and 
judgments, good conduct towards those around him, — as power- 
ful aids towards keeping up the state of nature. When his 
experience is so far enlarged as to make him aware of the 
order, and harmony of nature and human society, and to 
impress upon him the comprehension of this great idial^ his 
emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it. He 

* There is some analogy between the abovcf doctrine and the great lav 
of Self-conservation, as expounded in this volume (p. 75). 
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recognizes this as the only true Bonnin or Honestum, to which 
all other desirable things are referable, — as the only thing 
desirable for itself |bnd in its own nature. He drops or dis- 
misses all those jprma naturm that he had begun by% desiring. 
He no longer consiners any of them as worthy of being desired 
in itself, or for its nwn sake. 

While therefore (according to Peripatetics as Veil as 
Stoics) the love of self and of preserving one’s own vitality 
and activity, is the primary element, intuitive and connate, 
to which all rational preference (qfflciitm) was at first referred, 
— they thought it not the less true, that in process of time, by 
experience, association, and reflection, there grov.s up in the 
mind a grand acquired sentiment or notion, a new and later 
light, which extinguishes and puts out of sight the early 
beginning. It was important to distinguish the feeble and 
obscure elements from the powerful and brilliant aftergrowth ; 
which indeed was fully realized only in chosen minds, and in 
them, hardly before old age. This idea, when once formed in 
the mind, was The Good — the only thing worthy of desire for 
its own sake. The Stoics called it the only Good, being sufB.- 
cient in itself for happiness ; other things being not good, nor 
necessary to happiness, but simply preferable or advantageous 
when they could be had : the Peripatetics recognized it as the 
first and greatest good, but said also that it Was not sufficient 
in itself ; there were two other inferior varieties of good, of 
which something must be had as complementary (what the 
Stoics called prceposita or sumenda). Thus the Stoics said, 
about the origin of the Idea of Bonum or Honestum, much 
the same as what Aristotle says about ethical virtue. It is not 
implanted in us by nature ; but we have at birth certain initial 
tendencies and capacities^ •which, if aided by association and 
training, enable us (and that not in all cases) to acquire it. 

2. The Freedom of the Will- A distinction was taken by 
Epictetus and other Stoics between things in our power and 
things not in our power. The things in our power are our 
opinions and notions about objects, and all our afiections, de- 
sires, and aversions ; the things not in our power are our 
bodies, wealth, honour, rank, authority, &c., and thefr oppo- 
sites. The practical application is this : wealth and high rank 
may not be in our power, but we have the power to Torm an 
idea of these — namely, that they are unimportant, whence 
the want of them will not grieve us. A still more pointec^ 
application is to de^Jh, whose force is entirely in the idea. 

WSh this distinction between things in our power and 
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things not in our power, we may connect the arguments 
between the Stoics and their opponents as to what is 
now called the Freedom of the Will, put we must first 
begin by distinguishing the two questiqfis. By things in 
our power, the Stoics meant, things that we could do or 
acquire^ if we milled : by things 7 iot our power, they 
meant, things that wo could not do ich* acquire if we 
willed. In both cases, the volition was assumed as a fact: 
the question, what determined it — or whether it was non- 
determined, ie, self-determining — was not raised in the above- 
mentioned antithesis. But it was raised in other Siscussions 
between the Stoic theorist Chrysippus, and various opponents. 
These opponents denied tlmt volition was determined by 
motives, and cited the cases of equal conflicting motives 
(what is known as the ass of Buridan) as proving that the 
soul includes in itself, and exerts, a special supervenient 
power of deciding action in one way or the other : a power 
not determined by any causal antecedent, but self- originating, 
and belonging to the class of agency that Aristotle recog- 
nizes under the denomination of automatic, spontaneous (or 
essentially irregular and unpredictable). Chrysippus replied 
by denying not only the reality of this supervenient force said 
to be inherent in the soul, but also the reality of all that 
Aristotle called automatic or spontaneous agency generally. 
Chrysippus said that every movement was determined by 
antecedent motives ; that in cases of equal conflict, the 
exact equality did not long continue, because some new but 
slight motive slipped in unperceived and turned the scale on 
one side or the other. (See Plutarch De Stoicorum Repug- 
nan tiis, c. 23, p. 1045.) Here, we see, the question now 
known as the Freedom of the •Will is discussed: and 
Chrysippus declares against it, affirming that volition is 
always determined by motives. 

But wo also see that, while declaring this opinion, 
Chrysippus does not employ the terms Necessity or Freedom 
of the Will : neither did his opponents, so far as we can see : 
they had a difierent and less misleading phrase. By Freedom, 
Chrysippus and the Stoics meant the freedom of doing what 
a man willed, if he willed it. A man is free, as to the 
thing that is in his power, when he wills it: he is not 
free, as to what is not in his power, under the same sup- 
position. ^he Stoics laid great stress on this distinction. 
They pointed out how much it is really in a man’s power 
to transform discipline his own mind : in the way o| 
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controlling or suppressing some emotions, generating or en- 
couraging others, forming new intellectual associations, &c., 
how much a man could do in these ways, if he willed and 
if he went througljthe lessons, habits of conduct, meditations, 
suitable to produle such an effect. The Stoics strove to 
create in a man’J mind the volitions appropriate for such 
mental disciplin^ by depicting the benehcial cons^ueaces 
resulting from it, and the misfortune and shame inevitable, if 
the mind were not so disciplined. Their purpose was to 
strengthen the governing reason of his mind, and to enthrone 
it as a ffxed habit and character, which would control by 
counter suggestions the impulse arising at each special moment* 
— particularly all disturbing terrors or allurements. This, in 
their view, is a free mind; not one wherein volition is 
independent of all motive, but one wherein the susceptibility 
to different motives is tempered by an ascendant reason, so 
as to give predominance to the better motive against the 
worse. One of the strongest motives that they endeavoured 
to enforce, was the prudence and dignity of bringing our 
volitions into harmony with the schemes of Providence : 
which (they said) were always arranged with a view to the 
happiness of the kosmos on the whole. The bad man, whose 
volitions conflict with these schemes, is always baulked of 
his expectations, and brought at last against his will to see 
things carried by an overruling force, with aggravated pain 
and humiliation to himself : while the good man, who re- 
signs himself to them from the first, always escapes with 
less pain, and often without any at all. Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt. 

We have thus seen that in regard to the doctrine called in 
modern times the Freedo^i of the Will (t.c., that volitions are 
self- originating and unpredictable), the Stoic theorists not only 
denied it, but framed all their Ethics upon tho assumption of 
the contrary. Thjs same assumption of the contrary, indeed, 
was made also by Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus : in 
short, by all the ethical teachers of antiquity. All of them 
believed that volitions depended on causes : that under the 
ordinary conditions of men’s minds, the causes that voli- 
tions generally depended upon are often misleading and some- 
times ruinous : but that by proper stimulation from^'j^ithout 
and meditation within, the rational causes of volition might 
be made to overrule the impulsive. Plato, Aristotle"; JiJpicuru^ 
not less than the Stoics, wished to create new^fixed habits 
and a new type of character. They differed, indeed, on the 
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question what the proper type of character was : but each of 
them aimed at the same general end — a new type of character, 
regulating the grades of susceptibility to different motives. 
And the purpose of all and each of these Moralists precludes 
the theory of free-will — 4.e., the theory th/t our volitions are 
self-originating and unpredictable. 

III.r~We must consider next the Stoic^'^theory of Happi- 
ness, or rather of the Goody which with tliem was proclaimed 
to be the sole, indispensable, and self-sufficing condition of 
Happiacss. They declared that Pleasure was no part of Good, 
and Pain no part of Evil ; therefore, that even relief^irom pain 
was not necessary to Good or Hapj)iness. This, however, if 
followed out consistently, would dispense with all morality and 
all human endeavour. Accordingly, the Stoics were obliged 
to let in some pleasures as an object of pursuit, and some 
pains as an object of avoidance, though not under the title of 
Good and Evil, but with the inferior name of Sumenda and 
Eejicienda* Substantially, therefore, they held that pains 
are an evil, but, by a proper discipline, may bo triumphed 
over. They disallowed the direct and ostensible pursuit of 
pleasure as an end (the point of view of Epicurus), but allured 
their followers partly by promising them the victory over pain, 
and partly by certain enjoyments of an elevated cast that grew 
out of their plan, of life. 

Pain of every kind, whether from the casualties of exis- 
tence, or from the severity of the Stoical virtues, was to be 
met by a discipline of endurance, a hardening process, which, 
if persisted in, would succeed in reducing the mind to a state 
of Aj)at'hy or indifference. A great many reflections were 
suggested in aid of this education. The influence of exercise 
and repetition in adapting the system to any new function, 
was illustrated by the Olympian combatants, and by the Lace- 
daemonian youth, who endured scourging without complaint. 
Great stress was laid on the instability of pleasure, and the 
constant liability to accidents ; whence we’ should always be 
anticipating and adapting ourselves to the worst that could 
happen, so as never to be in a state where anything could 
ruffle the mind. It was pointed out how much might still be 

* Aristptle and the Peripatetics held that there were tria genera bon- 
orum : (4) Those of the mind /^mens sanaj, (2) those of the body, and (3) 
external advantages. The Stoics altered this theory by saying that only 
^e first of the three was bonum ; the others were merely prcepoeita or 
sumenda^ Tbe^pponents of the Stoics contended that this was an altera- 
tion in words rather than in substance. ' 
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made of the worst circumstances — poverty, banishment, public 
odium, sickness, old age — and every consideration was ad- 
vanced that coul^ ‘arm the obdurate breast with stubborn 
patience, as with jfcriple steeL’ It has often been* remarked 
that such a disc»line of endurance was peculiarly suited to 
the unsettled condition of the world at the time, when any 
man, in addatiqp to the ordinary evils of life, mi^ht in a 
moment be sent into exile, or sold into slavery. 

Next to the discipline of endurance, we must rank the 
complacent sentiment of Pride, which the Stoic might justly 
feel in hffi conquest of himself, and in his lofty independence 
and superiority to the casualties of life.* The pride of the 
Cynic, the Stoic’s predecessor, was prominent and offensive, 
showing itself in scurrility and contempt towards everybody 
else ; the Stoical pride was a refinement upon this, but was 
still a grateful sentiment of superiority, which helped to make 
up for the surrender of indulgences. It was usual to bestow 
the most extravagant laudation on the ‘ Wise J\Ian,’ and every 
Stoic could take this home to the extent that he considered 
himself as approaching that great ideal. 

The last and most elevated form of Stoical happiness was 
the satisfaction of contemplating the Universe and Cod. 
Epictetus sayfi, that we can accommodate ourselves cheerfully 
to the providence that rules the world, if we possess two 
things — the power of seeing all that happens in the proper 
relation to its own purpose — and a grateful disposition. 
The work of Antoninus is full of studies of Nature in the 
devout spirit of ‘passing from- Nature up to Nature’s God;’ 
he is never weary of expressing his thorough contentment 
with the course of natural events, and his sense of the beauties 
and fitness of everything# Old age has its grace, and death 
is the becoming termination. This high strain of exulting 
contemplation reconciled him to that complete submission to 
whatever might l^fall, which was the essential feature of the 
‘ Life according to Nature,’ as he conceived iL 

IV. — The Stoical theoiy of Virtue is implicated in the 
ideas of the Good, now described. 

The fountain of all virtue is manifestly the life aceording 
to nature ; as being the life of subordination of self to more 
general interests — to family, country, mankind, l^e whole 

* This also might truly be said of the Epicureans ; though with them 
it is not so much pride, as a quiet self-satidaction in escaping pains aitd 
disappointments that ^ey saw others enduring. See the beginning of 
Lucretius^ second book, and the last epistle of Epicurus to Idomeneus. 
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universe. If a man is prepared to consider himself absolutely 
nothing in comparison with the universal interest, and to 
regard it as the sole end of life, he has em?^raced an ideal of 
virtue of the loftiest order. Accordingly, tjxe Stoics were the 
first to preach what is called ‘ Cosmopolitan^ m for although, 
in their reference to the good of the whole, they confounded 
together sentient life and inanimate objecti}— rocks, plants, 
&c., solicitude for which was misspent labour — ^yet they were 
thus enabled to reach the conception of the universal kind- 
ship of mankind, and could not but include in their regards 
the brute creation. They said: ‘There is no diflerence between 
the Greeks and Barbarians ; the world is our city.’ Seneca 
urges kindness to slaves, for ‘ are they not men like ourselves, 
breathing the same am, living and dying like ourselves ?’ 

The Epicureans declined, as much as possible, interference 
in public aifairs, but the Stoic philosophers urged men to the 
duties of active citizenship. Chrysippus even said that the 
life of philosophical contemplation (such as Aristotle preferred, 
and accounted godlike) was to be placed on the same level 
with the life of pleasure ; though Plutarch observes that 
neither Chrysippus nor Zeno ever meddled personally with 
any public duty; both of them passed their lives in lec- 
turing and writing. The truth is that both of them were 
foreigners residin^^ at Athens ; and at a time when Athens 
was dependent on foreign princes. Accordingly, neither Zeno 
nor Chrysij)pns had any sphere of political action open to 
them ; they were, in this respect, like Epictetus afterwards — 
but in a position quite different from Seneca, the preceptor of 
Nero, who might hope to influence the great imperial power 
of Rome, and from Marcus Antoninus, who held that impe- 
rial power in his own hands. 

Marcus Antoninus — not only a powerful Emperor, but 
also the most gentle and amiable man of his day — talks of 
active beneficence both as a duty and a satisfaction. But in 
the creed of the Stoics generally, active Beneficence did not 
occupy a prominent place. They adopted the four Cardinal 
Virtues — Wisdom, or the Knowledge of Good and Evil ; 
Justipe ; Fortitude ; Temperance — as part of their plan of the 
virtuous life, the life according to Nature. Justice, as the social 
virtue, was placed above all the rest. But the Stoics were 
not strenuous in requiring more than Justice, for the benefit 
of others beside the agent. They even reckoned compassion 
for the suffenngs of others as a weakness,, analogous to envy 
for the good fortune of others. 
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The Stoic recognized the gods (or Universal Nature, 
equivalent expressions in his creed) as managing the affairs 
of the world, witjfi a view to producing as much happiness 
as was attainable X)n the whole. Towards this end the gods 
did not want positive assistance from him ; but it 
was his duty a» his strongest interest, to resign himself 
to their plans, ^Rnd to abstain from all conduct • tending 
to frustrate them. Such refractory tendencies were per* 
petually suggested to him by the unreasonable appetites, 
emotions^ fears, antipathies, &c., of daily life ; all claiming 
satisfaction at the expense of future mischief to himself and 
others. To countervail these misleading forces, by m^'ans of 
a fixed rational character built up through meditation and 
philosophical teaching, was the grand purpose of the Stoic 
ethical creed. The emotional or appetitive self was to be 
starved or curbed, and retained only as an appendage to the 
rational self ; an idea proclaimed before in general terms by 
Plato, but carried out into a s^'stem by the Stoics, and to a 
great extent even by the Epicureans. 

The Stoic was taught to reflect how much that appears 
to bo desirable, terror- striking, provocative, &c., is not really 
so, but is made to appear so by false and curable asso- 
ciations. And while he thus discouraged those self-regard- 
ing emotions that placed him in hostility * with others, he 
learnt to respect the self of another man as well as his 
own. Epictetus advises to deal mildly with a man that 
hurts us either by word or deed; and advises it upon 
the following very remarkable ground. ‘ Recollect that 
in what he says or does, he follows his own sense of pro- 
priety, not yours. He must do what appears to him right, 
not what appears to you^ if he judges wrongly, it is ho that 
is hurt, for he is the person deceived. Always repeat to your- 
self, in such a case : The man has acted on his own opinion.* 

The reason heyo given by Epictetus is an instance, memor- 
able in ethical theory, of respect for individual dissenting con- 
viction, even in an extreme case ; and it must be taken in 
conjunction with his other doctrine, that damage thus done 
to us unjustly is really little or no damage, except so far as we 
ourselves give pungency to it by our irrational susceptibilities 
and associations. We see that the Stoic submerges,*!^ much 
as he can, the pre-eminence of his own individual self, and 
contemplates himself from the point of view of another, onl^ 
as one among manj. But he does not erect the^happiness of 
others into a direct object of his own positive pursuit, beyond 
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the reciprocities of family, citizenship, and common humanity. 
The Stoic theorists agreed with Epicurus in inculcating the 
reciprocities of justice between all fellow-cptizens ; and they 
even went farther than he did, by extending the sphere of 
such duties beyond the limits of city, so as fp comprehend all 
mankind. But as to the reciprocities of ind^^vidual friendship, 
Epicuruit went beyond the Stoics, by the amo^*t of self-sacrifice 
and devotion that he enjoined for the benefit of a friend. 

There is also in the Stoical system a recognition of duties 
to God, and of morality as based on piety. Not only are we 
all brethren, but also the ‘ children of one Father.’ 

The extraordinary strain put upon human nature by the 
full Stoic ideal of submerging self in the larger interests of 
being, led to various compromises. The rigid following out 
of the ideal issued in one of the paradoxes^ namely, — That all 
the actions of the wise man are equally perfect, and that, short 
of the standard of perfection, all faults and vices are equal ; 
that, for example, the man that killed a cock, without good 
reason, was as guilty as he that killed his father. This has a 
meaning only when we draw a line between spirituality and 
morality, and treat the last as worthless in comparison of the 
first. The later Stoics, however, in their exhortations to 
special branches of duty, gave a positive value to practical 
virtue, irrespectii e of the ideal. 

The idea of Duty was of Stoical origin, fostered and de- 
veloped by the Roman spirit and legislation. The early Stoics 
had two diflerent words, — one for the ‘suitable’ {kuOTjkoi^), or 
incomplete propriety, admitting of degrees, and below the 
point of rectitude, and another for the ‘right’ (KaTopOivpa)^ or 
complete rectitude of action, which none could achieve except 
the wise man. It is a significant) circumstance that the 
‘ suitable’ is the lineal ancestor of our word ‘ duty’ (through 
the Latin officiurn). 

It was a great point with the Stoic tp be conscious of 
‘ advance ’ or improvement. By self-examination, he kept 

♦ This was a later development of Stoicism : the earlier theorists laid 
it down that there were no graduatinp^ marks below the level of wisdom ; 
aU shortcomings were on a par. Good was a point, Evil was a point ; 
there were gradations in the praspoaita or aunienda (none of which were 
good)^ an^in the rejecta or r^icunda (none of which wore evil)y but there 
was no more or less good. The idea of advance by steps towards virtue 
or wisdom, was probably familiar to Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Epicurus; the^Stoic theories, on the other hand, tended to throw it out 
of sight, though they insisted strenuously on the necessity of mental 
training and meditation. 
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himself constantly acquainted with his moral state, and it was 
both his duly and his satisfaction to be approaching to the 
ideal of the perfect man. 

It is very illustrative of the unguarded points and contra- 
dictions of Stoicilm, that contentment and apathy were not to 
permit grief evewfor the loss of friends. Seneca, on one occa- 
sion, admits thmhe was betrayed by human weaknctSs on this 
point. On strict Stoical principles, we ought to treat the 
afflictions and the death of others with the same frigid indiffer- 
ence as ^ur own ; for why should a man feel for a second 
person more than he ought to feel for himself, as a mere unit 
in the infinitude of the Universe ? This is the contradiction 
inseparable from any system that begins by abjuring pleasure, 
and relief or protection from pain, as the ends of life. Even 
granting that we regard pleasure and relief from pain as 
of no importance in our own case, yet if we apply the same 
measure to others we are bereft of all motives to benevo- 
lence ; and virtue, instead of being set on a loftier pinnacle, 
is left without any foundation. 

EPICURUS. [341 -270 b.c.] 

Epicurus was bom 341 B.c. in the island of Samos. At 
the age of eighteen, he repaired to Athens* where he is sup- 
posed to have enjoyed the teaching of Xenocrates or Theo- 
phrastus. In 306 B.C., he opened a school in a garden in 
Athens, whence his followers have sometimes been called the 
‘philosophers of the garden.’ His life was simple, chaste, and 
temperate. Of the 300 works he is said to have writte;Q, 
nothing has come down to us except three letters, giving a 
summary of his views fc^ the use of his friends, and a number 
of detached sayings, preserved by Diogenes Laertius aud 
others. Moreover, some fragments of his work on Nature have 
been found at Herculaneum. The additional sources of our 
knowledge of Epicums are the works of his opponents, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and of his follower Lucretius. Our 
information from Epicurean writers respecting the doctrines 
of their sect is much less copious than what we •possess 
from Stoic writers in regard to Stoic opinions. We have no 
Epicurean writer on Philosophy except Lucretius V whereas 
respecting the Stoical creed under the Roman Empire, the im- 
portant writings of - Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Antoninp-S, 
afford most valuable evidence. 

To Epicurus succeeded, in the leadership of his school, 
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Hermachus, Polystratns, Dionysius, Basilides, and others, ten 
in number, down to the age of Augustus. Among Roman 
Epicureans, Lucretius (95 — 51 B.c.) is thej most important, 
his poem (De Rcrum Natura), being the ccmipletest account 
of the system that egoists. Other distingnisl^d followers were 
Horace, Atticus, and Lucian. In modern times, Pierre 
Gassendf (1592 — 1655) revived the doctrints of Epicurus, 
and in 1647 published his ‘ Syntagma Philosophia3 Epicuri,’ 
and a Life of Epicurus. The reputation of Gassendi, in his 
life time, rested chiefly upon his physical theories ; b\it his in- 
fluence was much felt as a Christian upholder of Epicureanism. 
Gassendi was at one time in orders as a Roman Catholic, and 
professor of theology and philosophy. He established an 
Epicurean school in France, among the disciples of which 
were, Molicre, Saint Evi'emond, Count de Grammont, the 
Duke of Rochefoucalt, Pontenelle, and Voltaire. 

The standard of Virtile and Vico is referred by Epicurus 
to pleasure and pain. Pain is the only evil. Pleasure is the 
only good. Virtue is no end in itself, to be sought : Vice is 
no end in iLself, to bo avoided. The motive for cultivating 
Virtue and banishing Vice arises from the consequences of 
each, as the means of multiplying pleasures and averting or 
lessening pains. But to the attainment of this purpose, the 
complete suprerna'Cy of Reason is indispensable ; in order that 
we may take a right comparative measure of the varieties of 
pleasure and pain, and pursue the course that promises the 
least amount of suffering.* 

In all ethical theories that make happiness the supreme 
object of pursuit, the position of virtue depends entirely upon 
the theory of what constitutes happiness. Now, Epicurus 
(herein differing from the Stoics, aB well as Aiustotle), did 
not recognize Happiness as anything but freedom from pain 

* This theory (taken in its most general sense, and apart from differ- 
ences in the estimation of particular pleasures and pliins), had been pro- 
claimed long before the time of Epicurus. It is one of the various 
theories of Tlato : for in his dialogue called Protagoras (though in other 
dialogues he^ reasons differently) we find it explicitl}^ set forth and 
elaborately vindicated by his principal spokesman, Sokrates, against the 
Sophist Protagoras. It was also held by Aristippus (companion of 
Sokrates along with Plato) and by his followers after him, called the 
Cyrenaics. • Lastly, it was maintained by Eudoxus, one of the most 
estimable philosophers contemporary with Aristotle. Epicurus was thus 
in no way the originator of the theory : but ho had his own way of con- 
ceiving it — his ^wn body of doctrine pbvsical, cosmological, and theo- 
logical, with which it was impb'eated — and his owntsomparative valuation 
of pleasuros and pains. 
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and enjoyment of ^pleasure. It is essential, however, to 
understand, how Epicurus conceived pleasure and pain, and 
what is the Epicui^au scale of pleasures and pains, graduated 
as objects of reasonable desire or aversion ? It ts a great 
error to suppose |.hat, in making pleasure the standard of 
virtue, Epicurus Md in view that elaborate and studied grati- 
fication of the j^snal appetites that we associate ^ith the 
word Epicurean, Epicurus declares — ‘ When we say tliat 
pleasure is the end of life, we do not mean tho pleasures of 
the debauchee or the sensualist, as some from ignorance or 
from mali|;nity represent, but freedom of the body from pain, 
and of the soul from anxiety- For it is no! contiuuons 
drinkings and revellings, nor liie society of women, nor rare 
viands, and other luxuries of tho table, that constitute a 
pleasant life, but sober contemplation, such as searches out the 
grounds of choice and avoidance, and banishes those chimeras 
that harass the mind. 

Freedom from pain is thus made the primary element of 
happiness : a one-sided view, rejjected in the doctrine of 
Locke, that it is not the idea of future good, but the pre- 
sent greatest uneasiness that most strongly affects tho will. 
A neutral state of feeling is necessarily imperilled by a greedy 
pursuit of pleasures ; hence the dictum.^ to be content with 
little is a great good; because little is most* easily obtained. 
The regulation- of the desires is therefore of high moment. 
According to Epicurus, desires fall into three grades. Some 
are ncdural and necessary,, such as desire of drink, food, or 
life, and are easily gratified. But when the uneasiness of a 
want is removed, the bodily pleasures admit of no farther 
increase ; anything additional only varies the pleasure. Hence j 
the luxuries which go Beyond the relief of our wants are I 
thoroughly superfluous ; and the desires arising from them 
(forming the second grade) though nat'^al, are not necessary. I 
A third class of dpsires is neither natural nor necessary, but j 
begotten of vain opinion ; such as the thirst for civic honours, ^ 
or for power over others ; those desires are the most diflicult to 
gratify, and even if gratified, entail upon us trouble, anxiety, 
and peril. [This account of the desires, following up the 
advice — If you wish to be rich, study not to increase your 
goods, but to diminish your desires— is to a certaiif extent 
wise and even indispensable ; yet not adapted to all tempera- 
ments. To those that enjoy pleasure very highly, and are^ 
not sensitive in an ^qual degree to pain, such a negative con- 
ception of happiness would be imperfect.] Epicurus did not, 
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however, deprecate positive pleasure. If it could be reached 
without pain, and did not result in pain, it was a pure good ; 
and, even if it could not be had without \pain, the question 
was still (Jpen, whether it might not be well worth the price. 
But in estimating the worth of pleasure, febe absence of any 
accompanying pain should weigh heavily U the balance. At 
this point, the Epicurean theory connectsN^tself most inti- 
mately with the conditions of virtue ; for virtue is more con- 
cerned with averting mischief and suffering, than with multi- 
plying positive enjoyments. 

Bodily feeling, in the Epicurean psychology, is prior in 
order of time to the mental element ; the former was primor- 
dial, while the latter was derivative from it by repeated pro- 
cesses of memory and association. But though such was the 
order of sequence and generation, yet when we compare the 
two as constituents of happiness to the formed man, the 
mental element much outweighed the bodily, both as pain and 
as pleasure. Bodily pain or pleasure exists only in the pre- 
sent ; when not felt, it is nothing. But mental feelings involve 
memory and hope — embrace the past as well as the future — 
endure for a long time, and may be recalled or put out of 
sight, to a great degree, at our discretion. 

This last point is one of the most remarkable features of 
the Epicurean ihenbal discipline. Epicurus deprecated the 
general habit of mankind in always hankering after some 
new satisfaction to come ; always discontented with the pre- 
sent, and oblivious of past comforts as if they had never been. 
These past comforts ought to bo treasured up by memory and 
reflection, so that they might become as it were matter for 
rumination, and might serve, in trying moments, even to 
counterbalance extreme physical adffering. The health of 
Epicurus liimself was very bad during the closing years of 
his life. There remains a fragment of his last letter, to an 
intimate friend and companion, Idomeneu^: — ‘ I write this to 
you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, because I set against 
them in the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recollec- 
tion of my past conversations with you. Take care of the 
children left by Metrodorns, in a manner worthy of your 
demeanbur from boyhood towards me and towards philosophy.* 
Bodily pain might thus be alleviated, when it occurred ; it 
.might be ^eatly lessened in occurrence, by prudent and 
moderate habits ; lastly, even at the wor^, if violent, it never 
lasted long ; if not violent, it might be patiently borne, and 
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was at any rate terminated, or terminable at pleasure, by 
death. 

In the view of tepicurus, the chief miseries of life arose, 
not from bodily pmns, but partly from delusions of 'hope, and 
exaggerated aspirltions for wealth, honours, power, &c., in 
all which the objefc appeared most seductive from a distance, 
inciting man to ^wless violence and treachery, while in the 
reality they were always disappointments, and generally some- 
thing worse; partly, and still more, from the delusions of 
fear. Of^this last sort, were the two greatest torments of 
human existence — Fear of Death, and of eternal suffering after 
death, as announced by prophets and poets, and Fear of the 
Gods. Epicurus, who did not believe in the continued 
existence of the soul separate from the body, declared that 
there could never be any rational ground for fearing death, 
since it was simply a permanent extinction of consciousness.* 
Death was nothing to us (he said) ; when death comes, we 
are no more, either to suffer or to enjoy. Yet it was the 
groundless fear of this nothing that poisoned all the tranquil- 
lity of life, and held men imprisoned even when existence was a 
torment. Whoever had surmounted that fear was armed at once 
against cruel tyranny and against all the gravest misfortunes. 
Next, the fear of the gods was not less delusive, and hardly 
less tormenting, than tlie fear of death. It was a capital 
error (EpicuruS declared) to suppose that the gods employed 
themselves as agents in working or superintending the march of 
the Cosmos ; or in conferring favour on some men, and admin- 
istering chastisement to others. The vulgar religious tales, 
which represented them in this character, were untrue and 
insulting as regards the gods themselves, and pregnant with 
perversion and misery as regards the hopes and fears of man- 
kind. Epicurus believed sincerely in the gods ; reverenced 
them as beings at once perfectly happy, immortal, and un- 
changeable ; and tgok delight in the public religious festivals 
and ceremonies. But it was inconsistent with these attri- 
butes, and repulsive to his feelings of reverence, to conceive 
them as agents. The idea of agency is derived from human 
experience ; we, as agents, act with a view to supply some 
want, to fulfil some obligation, to acquire some pleasure, to 

* The soul, according to Epicurus, was a subtle but energetic com- 
pound (of air, vapour, heat, and another nameless ingredient), with its best, 
parts conoentrated in the ch^t, yet pervading and sustaiifing the whole 
body ; still, however, de^nding for its support on the body, and incapable 
of separate or disembodied continuance. 

34 
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accomplish some object desired but not yet attained — in short, 
to fill up one or other of the many gaps in our imperfect happi- 
ness ; the gods already have all that agentb strive to get, and 
more thafi agents ever do get ; their conation is one not of 
agency, but of tranquil, self-sustaining, fruifeon. Accordingly, 
Epicurus thought (as Aristotle* had thfaght before him) 
that the perfect, eternal, and impertnrbab^, well-being and 
felicity of the gods excluded the supposition of their being 
agents. He looked upon them as types of that unmolested 
s^ety and unalloyed satisfaction which was what he under- 
stood by pleasure or happiness — as objects of reverential 
envy, whose sympathy he was likely to obtain by assimilating 
his own temper and condition to theirs, as far as human 
circumstances allowed. 

These theological views were placed by Epicurus in the 
foreground of his ethical philosophy, as the only means of 
dispelling those fears of the gods that the current fables 
instilled into every one, and that did so much to destroy 
human comfort and security. He proclaimed that beings in 
immortal felicity neither suffered vexation in themselves nor 
caused vexation to others — neither showed anger nor favour 
to particular persons. The doctrine that they were the 
working managers in the affairs of the Cosmos, celestial and 
terrestrial, human and extra-human, he not only repudiated 
as incompatible with then* attributes, but declared to be im- 
pious, considering the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible. Ho disallowed all prophecy, divination, 
and oracular inspiration, by which the public around him 
believed that the gods were perpetually communicating 
special revelations to individuals, and for which Sokrates had 
felt so peculiarly thankful.f 

It is remarkable that Stoics and Epicureans, in spite of 
their marked opposition in dogma or theory, agreed so far 
in practical results, that both declared these two modes of 
uneasiness (fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the 
great torments of human existence, and both strove to remove 
or counterbalance them. 

So far, the teaching of Epicurus appeals confined to the 
separate happiness of each individual, as dependent upon his 
own prudence, sobriety, and correct views of Nature. But 

^ * Aristot Be Coelo. II. a. 12, p. 292, 22, 6, 5. In the Ethios, Aristotle 

assigns theorizing contemplation to the gods, as the only process worthy 
of their exalted digpity and supreme fehcity. « 
t Xenophon Memor. I. 1 — 10 ; IV. 3—12. 
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this is not the whole of the Epionrean Ethics. The system 
also considered each man as in companionship with others ; 
The precepts werdJ shaped accordingly, first as to Justice, 
next as to Frieni^hip. In both these, the foundation where- 
on Epicurus builtli was Reciprocity: not pure sacrifice 
to others, but p^nership with others, beneficial Jo all. 
He kept the id^ of self and of others inseparably knit 
together in one complex association : he did not expel or 
degrade either, in order to give exclusive ascendancy to the 
other. The dictate of Natural Justice was that no man 
should hurf another : each was bound to abstain from doing 
harm to others ; each, on this condition, was entitled to count 
on security and relief from tho fear that others would do harm 
to him. Such double aspect, or reciprocity, was essential to 
social companionship : those that could not, or would not, 
accept this covenant, were unfit for society. If a man does 
not behave justly towards others, he cannot expect that they 
will behave justly towards him ; to live a life of injustice, and 
expect that others will not find it out, is idle. The unjust 
man cannot enjoy a moment of security. Epicurus laid it 
down explicitly, that just and righteous dealing was the indis- 
pensable condition to every one's comfort, and was the best 
means of attaining it. 

The reciprocity of Justice was valid towards all the world; 
the reciprocity of Friendship wont much farther ; it involved 
indefinite and active beneficence, but could reach only to a 
select few. Epicurus insisted emphatically on the value of 
friendship, as a means of happiness to both the persons so 
united. He declared that a good friend was another self, and 
that friends ought to be prej>ared, in case of need, to die for 
each other. Yet he declined to recommend an established 
community of goods among the members of his fraternity, as 
prevailed in the Pythagorean brotherhood : for such an insti- 
tution (he said) implied mistrust. He recommended efforts 
to please and to serve, and a forwardness to give, for the pur- 
pose of gaining and benefiting a friend, and he even declared 
that there was more pleasure in conferring favours than- in 
receiving them; but he was no less strenuous in inculcating 
an inteliigent gratitude on the receiver. No one exc^ppt a 
wise man (he said) knew how to return a favour properly.'*'^ 

♦ These exhortations to active firiendship were not unfruitful. We 
know, ev^ by the admission of witnesses adverse to th# Epicurean, 
doctrines, £at the barmony»among the members of the sect, with common 
veneration for the founder, was more marked and more enduring than 
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Virtne and happiness, in the theory oif Epicurus, were thus 
inseparable. A man could not be happy until he had sur- 
mounted the fear of death and the fear of ^ods instilled by the 
current fables, which disturbed all tranquillity of mind ; until 
he had banished those factitious desiresKthat pushed him 
into contention for wealth, power, or celerity ; nor unless he 
behaved with justice to all, and with active voted friendship 
towards a few. Such a mental condition, which he thought 
it was in every man’s power to acquire by appropriate teaching 
and companionship, constituted virtue ; and was the sure as well 
as the only precursor of genuine happiness. A mifid thus un- 
disturbed and purified was sufficient to itself. The mere satis- 
faction of the wants of life, and the conversation of friends, 
became then felt pleasures ; if more could be had without pre- 
ponderant mischief, so much tho better; but Nature, dis- 
burthened of her corruptions and prejudices, required no more 
to be happy. This at least was as much as the conditions of 
humanity admitted : a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, non- 
competitive fruition, which approached most nearly to the 
perfect happiness of the Gods.* 

The Epicurean theory of virtue is the type of all those that 
make an enlightened self-interest the basis of right and 
wrong. The four cardinal virtues wore explained from the 
Epicurean point of view. Prudence was tho supreme rule of 
conduct. It was a calculation and balancing of pleasures and 
pains. Its object was a judicious selection of pleasures to be 
sought. It teaches men to forego idle wishes, and to despise 
idle fears. Temperance is the management of sensual plea- 
sures. It seeks to avoid excess, so as on the whole to extract 

that exhibited by any of the other philosophical Mcts. Epicurus 
himself was a man of amiable porsoi.al qualities : hiff testament, still 
remaining, shows an affectionate regard, both for his surviving friends, 
and for the permanent attachment of each to the others, as well as of all 
to the school. Diogenes Laertius tells us— nearly 200 years after Christ, 
and 460 years after the death of Epicurus — that^ the Epicurean sect still 
continued its numbers and dignity, having outlasted its contemporaries 
and rivals. The harmony among the Epicureans may be explained, not 
merely from tho temper of the master, but partly from the doctrines and 
plan of life that he recommended. Ambition and love of power were 
discouraged : rivalry among the members for success, either political or 
rhetorical, was at any rate a rare exception : all were taught to confine 
thems^ves to that privacy of life and love of philosophical communion 
which alike required and nourished the mutual sympathies of the 
brotherhood. , 

« Consistently with this view of happiness, Epicurus advised, m 
regard to politios, quiet submission to established authoriljf, without 
active med^iig beyond what necessity required. 
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as mucli pleasure as our bodily organs are capable of affording. 
Fortitude is a virtue, because it overcomes fear and pain. It 
consists in facing tanger or enduring pain, to avoid greater 
possible evils. Justice is of artificial origin. It coftsists in a 
tacit agreement aulong mankind to abstain from injuring one 
another. The secjlrity that every man has in his person and 
property, is the^reat consideration urging to abstinence from 
injuring others. But is it not possible to commit injustice 
with safety ? The answer was, ‘ Injustice is not an evil in 
itself, but J)ecomes so from the fear that haunts the injurer of 
not being able to escape the appointed avengers of such acts.’ 

The Physics of Epicurus were borrowed in the main from 
the atomic theory of Democritus, but were modified by him in 
a manner subservient and contributory to his ethical scheme. 
To that scheme it was essential that those celestial, atmos- 
pheric, or terrestrial phenomena that the public around him 
ascribed to the agency and purposes of the gods, should be un- 
derstood as being produced by physical causes. An eclipse, an 
earthquake, a storm, a shipwreck, unusual rain or drought, a 
good or a bad harvest — and not merely these, but many other 
occurrences far smaller and more unimportant, as we may see 
by the eighteenth chapter of the Characters of Theophrastus 
— were then regarded as visitations of the gods, requiring to 
be interpreted by recognized prophets, and t5 be appeased by 
ceremonial expiations. When once a man became convinced 
that all these phenomena proceeded from physical agencies, a 
host of terrors and anxieties would disappear from the mind ; 
and this Epicurus asserted to be the beneficent effect and real 
recommendation of physical philosophy. He took little or no 
thought for scientific curiosity as a motive per se, which both 
Democritus* and Aristotle put so much in the foreground. 

Epicurus adopted the atomistic scheme of Democritus, but 
with some important variations. He conceived that the atoms all 
moved with equal velocity in the downward direction of gravity. 
But it occurred to him that upon this hypothesis there could 
never occur any collisions or combinations of the atoms — 
nothing but continued and unchangeable parallel lines. Accord- 
ingly, he modified it by saying that the line of descent was not 
exactly rectilinear, but that each atom deflected a little from the 
straight line, and each in its own direction and degree ^ so that 
it became possible to assume collisions, resiliences, adhesions, 
combinations, among them, as it had been possible under tha 
variety of original movements ascribed to them by Democritus. 
The opponents of Epicurus derided this auxiliary hypothesis ; 
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they affirmed that he invented the individual deflection of each 
atom, without assigning any cause, and only because he was 
perplexed by the mystery of man’s But Epicurus 

was not more open to attack on this ground than other phy- 
sical philosophers. Most of them (except perhaps the most 
consistent of the Stoic fatalists) believedi, that some among 
the phenomena of the universe occurred ii^J^regular and pre- 
dictable sequence, while others were essentially irregular and 
unpredictable ; each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and 
recognized some fundamental principle, to explain the first 
class of phenomena as well as the second. Plato admitted an 
invincible Erratic necessity ; Aristotle introduced Chance and 
Spontaneity ; Democritus multiplied indefinitely the varieties 
of atomic movements. The hypothetical deflexion alleged 
by Epicurus was his way, not more unwarranted than the 
others, of providing a. fundamental principle for the unpre- 
dictable phenomena of the universe. Among these are the 
mental fincluding the volitional) manifestations of men and 
animals ; but there are many others besides ; and there is no 
ground for believing that the mystery of free-will was pecu- 
liarly present to his mind. The movements of a man or 
animal are not exclusively subject to gravitation and other 
general laws ; they are partly governed by mental impulses 
and by forces of the organism, intrinsic and peculiar to him- 
self, unseen and unfelt by others. For these, in common with 
many other untraceable phenomena in the material world, 
Epicurus provides a principle in the supplementary hypo- 
thesis of deflexion. Ho rejected the fatalism contained 
in the theories of some of the Stoics, and admitted a 
limited range of empire to chance, or irregularity. But 
he maintained that the will, fai*- from being among the 
phenomena essentially irregular, is under the influence of 
motives ; for no man can insist more strenuously than he 
does (see the Letter to Menceceus) on the, complete power of 
philosophy, — if the student could be made to feel its necessity 
and desire the attainment of it, so as to meditate and engrain 
within himself sound views about the gods, death, and human 
life generally, — to mould our volitions and character in a 
manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue and happiness. 

Wh6n we read the explanations given by Epicurus and 
Lucretius of what the Epicurean theory really was, and com- 
j)are them \i^th the numerous attacks made upon it by oppo- 
nents, we cannot but remark that the tkle or formula of the 
theoiy was ill chosen, and was really a misnomer. What 
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Epicurus meant by Pleasure was, not what most people meant 
by it, but something very different — a tranquil and comfortable 
state of mind and body ; much the same as what Democritus 
had expressed before him by the phrase ivOvfiU. ^ This last 
phrase would have expressed what Epicurus aimed at, neither 
more nor less. would at least have preserved his theory 
from much mispj^aced sarcasm and aggressive rhetoria. 

THE NEO-PLATONISTS. 

PLOTINUS (A.D. 205-^70), POBPHYBY, &c. 

Constructed with reference to the broken-down r Late of 
ancient society, and seeking its highest aim in a regenera- 
tion of humanity, the philosophical system of Neo-Platonism 
was throughout ethical or ethico-religious in spirit ; yet its 
ethics admits of no great development according to the 
usual topics. A pervading ethical character is not incom- 
patible with the absence of a regular ethical scheme *, and 
there was this peculiarity in the system, that its end, though 
professedly moral, was to be attained by means of an intel- 
lectual regimen. In setting up its ideal of human effort, it 
was least of all careful about prescribing a definite course of 
external conduct. 

The more strictly ethical views of Plotinus, the chief re- 
presentative of the school, are found mainly in the first of the 
six Enneads into which Porphyry collected his master’s essays. 
But as they presuppose the cosmological and psychological 
doctrines, their place in the works, as now arranged, is to be 
regarded as arbitrary. The soul having fallen from its 
original condition, and, in consequence and as a penalty, 
having become united with a material body, the one true 
aim recognized for human action is, to rise above the de- 
basing connection with matter, and again to lead the old 
spiritual life. For those that have sunk so far as to be con- 
tent with the world of sense, wisdom consists in pursuing 
pleasure as good, and shunning pain as evil : but the others 
can partake of a better life, in different degrees. The first 
step in reformation is to practise virtue in the affairs *of life, 
which means to subject Sense and the lower desires to Heason. 
This is done in tiie fourfold form of the common^jardinal 
virtues, called political by Plotinus, to mark the sphere of 
action where they can be exerted, and is the virtue of a class 
of men capable of a certain elevation, though ignofant of all the 
rest that lies above ttiem; A second step is made through the 
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means of the KaOap^rei^orpurifying virtues ;* whe?e it is sought to 
root out, instead of merely moderating, the sensual affections. 
If the soul is thus altogether freed from tb^dominion of sense, 
it become^ at once able to follow its natural bent towards 
good, and enters into a permanent state . of calm. This is 
virtue in its true meaning — becoming lik^ to the Deity, all 
that went before being merely a preparation. The pure and 
perfect life of the soul may still be descrbed as a field 
whereon the four virtues are exercised, but they now assume 
a far higher meaning than as political virtues, having relation 
solely to the contemplative life of the Nous. 

Happiness is unknown to Plotinus as distinct from per- 
fection, and perfection in the sense of having subdued all 
material cravings (except as regards the bare necessities of 
life), and entered upon the undisturbed life of contemplation. 
If this recalls, at least in name, the Aristotelian ideal, there 
are points added that appear to be echoes of Stoicism. Rapt 
in the contemplation of eternal verities, the purified soul is 
indifferent to external circumstances : pain and suffering are 
unheeded, and the just man can feel happy even in the bull of 
Phalaris. But in one important respect the Neo-Platonic 
teaching is at variance with Stoical doctrine. Though its 
first and last precept is to rid the soul from the bondage of 
matter, it warns , against the attempt to sever body and soul 
by suicide. By no forcible separation, which would be 
followed by a new junction, but only by prolonged internal 
effort is the soul so set free from the world of sense, as to be 
able to have a vision of its ancient home while still in the 
body, and to return to it at death. Small, therefore, as is 
the consideration bestowed by Neo-Platonism on the affairs 
of practical life, it has no dispositjon to shirk the burden of 
them. 

One other peculiar aim, the highest of all, is proposed to 
the SQul in the Alexandrian philosophy. It is peculiar, because 
to be understood only in connexion with the metaphysics and 
cosmology of the system. In the theory of Emanation, the 
primordial One or Good emits the Nous wherein the Ideas are 
immanent ; the Nous, in turn, sends forth the Soul, and the 
Soul, Matter or nature ; the gr^ation applying to man as well 
as to the Universe. Now, to each of these principles, there is 
a corresponding subjective state in the inner life of man. 
The life of sense answers to nature or the material body ; the 
Virtue that k founded upon free-will and reason, to the soul ; 
the contemplative life, as the result of Complete purification 
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from sense, to the Nous or Sphere of Ideas ; finally, to the One 
or Good, supreme in the scale of existence, corresponds the 
state of Love, or,fc its highest form. Ecstasy. This peculiar 
elevation is something far above the highest intellectual con- 
templation, and is not reached by thought. It is not even a 
mere intuition of,' but a real union or contact with, the Good. 
To attain it, t^re must be a complete withdrawal •into seif 
from the external world, and then the subject must wait 
quietly till perchance the state comes on. It is one of ineffable 
bliss, but, from the nature of man, transitory and rare. 

SCHOLASTIC ETHICS. 

Abaelard (1079-1142) has a special treatise on the subject 
of Ethics, entitled Scito te ifpsum. As the name implies, it 
lays chief stress upon the Subjective element in morality, and, 
in this aspect, is considered to supply the idea that underlies 
a very large portion of modern ethical speculation. By nature 
a notoriously independent thinker, Abaelard claimed for philo- 
sophy the right of discussing ethical questions and fixing a 
natural moral law, though ho allowed a corrective in the 
Christian scheme. Having this position with reference to the 
church, he was also much less under the yoke of philosophical 
authority than his successors, from living at a time when 
Aristotle was not yet supreme. Yet, with AVistotle, he assigns 
the attainment of the highest good as the aim of all human 
effbrt. Ethics showing the way; and, with the schoolmen gene- 
rally, pronounces the highest good to be God. If the highest 
good in itself is God, the highest human good is love to God. 
This is attained by way of virtue, which is a good Will con- 
solidated into a habit. On the influence of habit on action his 
view is Aristotelian. His own specialty lies in his judging 
actions solely with reference to the intention (intentio) of the 
agent, and this intention with reference to conscience (con- 
scientia). All actions, he says, are in themselves indifferent, 
and not to be called good or evil except from the intention of 
the doer. Peccatum is properly only the action that is done 
with evil intent ; and where this is present, where the^mental 
consent (consensus J is clearly established, there is peccatum, 
though the action remains nnexeented. When the consensus 
is absent, as in original sin, there is only vitium ; •hence, a 
life without pectata is not impossible to men in the exercise 
of their freedom, however difficult it may be. • 

The supremacy assigned by him to the subjective element 
of conscience appeals in such phrases as, there is no sin except 
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a^inst conscience ; also in the opinion he prononnces, that, 
though in the case of a mistaken moral conviction, an action 
is not to be called good, yet it is not so tbad as an action 
objectively, right but done against conscience* Thus, with- 
out allowing that conscientious persecutors of Christians act 
rightly, he is not afraid, in the application of his principle, 
to say that they would act still more wrongly if through 
not listening to their conscience, they Bpareh‘ their victims. 
But this moans only that by following conscience we avoid 
sinning ; for virtue in the full sense, it is necessary that the 
conscience should have judged rightly. By what^'standard, 
however, this is to be ascertained, he nowhere clearly says. 
Gontemptus Dei^ given by him as the real and only thing that 
constitutes an action bad, is merely another subjective de- 
scription. 

St. Bernard of Clajirvaux (1091-1153), the strenuous 
opponent of Abaelard, and the great upholder of mysticism 
against rationalism in the early scholastic period when the 
two were not yet reconciled, gave utterance, in the course of 
his mystical effusions, to some special views of love and dis- 
interestedness. 

There are two degrees of Christian virtue, Humility and 
Charity or Love. When men look into themselves, and behold 
the meanness that is found there, the fitting state of mind is, 
first, humility; but soon the sense of their very weakness 
begets in them charity and compassion towards others, while 
the sense also of a certain human dignity raises within them 
feelings of love towards the author of their being. The treatise 
De Amore Dei sets forth the nature of this love, which is the 
highest exercise of human powers. Its fundamental charac- 
teristic is its disinterestedness. It Jias its reward, but firom 
meriting, not from seeking. It is purely voluntary, and, as a 
free sentiment, necessarily unbought ; it has God for its single 
object, and would not be love to God, if he were loved for the 
sake of something else. 

He distinguishes various degrees of love. There is, first, 
a natural love of self for the sake of self. Next, a motion 
of love towards God amid earthly misfortunes, which also is 
not disinterested. The third degree is different, being love to 
God for his own sake, and to our neighbour for God’s sake. 
But the highest grade of all is not reached, utftil men come to 
Ipve even themselves only by relation to God ; at this point, 
with the disa|>pearance of all special and interested affection, 
the mystic goal is attained. 
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John ot Salisbury (d. 1180) is tiie last name to be cited 
in the early scholastic period. He professed to be a practical 
philosopher, to hi more concerned about the uses of know- 
ledge than about knowledge itself, and to subordinate every- 
thing to some purpose ; by way of protest against the theo- 
retic hair-splitting and verbal subtleties of his predecessors. 
Even more than in Ethics, he found in Politics his proper sphere,. 
He was the Itaunchest upholder of the Papal Supremacy, 
which, after long struggles, was about to be established at its 
greatest height, before presiding at the opening of the most 
brilliant period of scholasticism. 

In the Policraticus especially, but also in his other works, 
the foundations and provisions of his moral system are found. 
He has no distinction to draw in Ethics between theology and 
philosophy, but uses Scripture and observation alike, though 
Scripture always in the final appeal. Of philosophizing, the 
one final aim, as also of existence, is Happiness ; the question 
of questions, how it is to be attained. Happiness is not 
pleasure, nor possession, nor honour, but consists in following 
the path of virtue. Yiitue is to bo understood from the consti- 
tution of human nature. Inman, there is a lower and a higher 
faculty of Desire; or, otherwise expressed, there are the 
various affections that have their roots in sense and centre in 
self-love or the desire of self-preservation, and there is also a 
natural love of justice implanted from the beginning. In 
proportion as the appetitua justi^ which consists in will, 
gains upon the appetitua commodi, men become more worthy 
of a larger happiness. Self-love rules in man, so long as 
he is in the natural state of sin ; if, amid great conflict and 
by divine help, the higher aflection gains the upper hand, 
the state of true virtue, Vhich is identical with the theoretic 
state of belief, and also of pure love to God and man, is 
reached. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, the schoolmen had 
before them the* whole works of Aristotle, obtained from 
Arabian and other sources. Whereas, previous to this time, 
they had comprehended nearly all the subjects of Philosophy 
under the one name of Dialectics or Logic, always reserving, 
however. Ethics to Theology, they were now made aware of 
the ancient division of the sciences, and of what tiad been 
accomplished i# each. The effect, both in respect of form 
and of subject-matter, was soon apparent in such compilations 
or more independent works as they were aUle to produce 
aft^r their commentaries on the Anstotelian text. But in 
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Ethics, the nature of the subject derilanded of men in 
their position a less entire submission to the doctrines of 
the pagan philosopher ; and here accordingly they clung 
to the traditional theological treatment. If they wore 
commenting on the Ethics of Aristotle, the Bible was at hand 
to supply his omissions ; if they were setting up a complete 
moral system, they took little more than the ground-work 
from him, the rest being Christian ideas and precepts, or 
fragments borrowed from Platonism and other Greek systems, 
nearly allied in spirit to their own faith. 

This is especi^ly true, as will be seen, of Thomas Aquinas. 
His predecessors can be disposed of in a few words. 
Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) was almost purely theological. 
Bonaventdra (1221-74) in his double character of rigid Fran- 
ciscan and mystic, was led far beyond the Aristotelian Ethics. 
The mean between excess and defect is a very good rule for 
the affairs of life, but the true Christian is bound besides to 
works of supererogation; first of all, to take on the con- 
dition of poverty ; while the state of mystic contemplation 
remains as a still higher goal for the few. Albert the Great 
(1193-1280), the most learned and complete commentator of 
Aristotle that had yet appeared, divide the whole subject of 
Ethics into Monastica^ GUconomica, and Politica, In this 
division, which is plainly suggested by the Aristotelian division 
of Politics in the large sense, the term Monastica not inaptly 
expresses the reference that Ethics has to the conduct of men 
as individuals. Albert, however, in commenting on the 
Hicomachean Ethics, adds exceeedingly little to the results of 
his author beyond the incorporation of a few Scriptural ideas. 
To the cardinal virtues he appends the virhUes adjunctee^ 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and againdn his compendious work, 
Summa Theologioe, distinguishes them as imfuscBj the cardinal 
being considered as acquisitcB, 

Besides his commentaries on the Aristotelian works (the 
Ethics included) and many other writings, Thomas Aquinas 
(1226-74) left two largo works, the Summa pliihsophica 
and the famous Summa Theologies. Notwithstanding the 
prominence assigned to theological questions, the first is a 
regular philosophical work; the second, though containing 
the exposition of philosophical opinions, is a theological text- 
book. Now, as it is in the Summary for the(Aogical purposes 
that the whole practical philosophy of Aquinas is contained, 
it is to be icSerred that he regarded the subject of Ethics 
as not on the same level with other departments of philo- 
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Bopby. Moreover? even when he is not appealing to Scrip- 
ture, he is seen to display what is for him a most unusual 
tendency to desirt Aristotle, at the really critical moments, 
for Plato or Plotinus, or any other authority of u more theo- 
logical cast. 

In the (unfinished) Summa Theologioy, the Ethical views 
and cognate ^mestions occupy the two sections of the second 
part— the BO-lalled prima and secunda secundm. He begins, in 
the Aristotelian fashion, by seeking an ultimate end of human 
action, and finds it in the attainment of the highest good or 
happiness. But as no created thing can answer to the idea 
of the highest good, it must be placed in God. God, however, 
as the highest good, can only be the object, in the search after 
human happiness, for happiness in itself is a state of the 
mind or act of the soul. The question then arises, what sort 
of act ? Docs it fall under the Will or under the Intelligence ? 
The answer is, Not under the will, because happiness is neither 
desire nor pleasure, but conseculioy that is, a possessing. Desire 
precedes consecution and pleasure follows upon it ; but the act 
of getting possession, in which lies happiness, is distinct from 
both. This is illustrated by the case of the miser having his 
happiness in the mere possession of money ; and the position 
is essentially the same as Butler’s, in regard to our appetites 
and desires, that they blindly seek their objects with no regard 
to pleasure, Thomas concludes that the consecution or hap- 
piness, is an act of the intelligence ; what pleasure there is 
being a mere accidental accompaniment. 

Distinguishing between two phases' of the intellect — the 
theoretic and the practical — in the one of which it is an end 
to itself, but in the other subordinated to an external aim, he 
places true happiness Vi acts of the self-suflGLcing theoretic 
intelligence. In this life, however, such a constant exercise 
of the intellect is not possible, and accordingly what happi* 
ness there is, must be found, in great measure, in the exercise 
of the practical* intellect, directing and governing the lower 
desires and passions. This twofold conception of happiness 
is Aristotelian, even as expressed by Thomas under the 
distinction of perfect and imperfect happiness; but when 
he goes on to associate perfect happiness with the future 
life only, to found an argument for a future lif<^ from the 
desire of a happiness more perfect than can be found here, 
and to make the pure contemplation, in which consists highest 
bliss, a vision of, the divine essence face tef face, a direct 
oogxfition of Deity far surpassing demonstrative knowledge or 
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mortal faith — he is more theologian than philosopher, or if 
a philosopher, more Platonist than Aristotelian. 

The condition of perfect happiness being a theoretic or 
intellectual State, the visio^ and not the delectaiio, is consistently 
given as its central fact; and when he proceeds to consider the 
other questions of Ethics, the same superiority is steadily 
ascribed tb the intellectual function. It is beca^use we know a 
thing to be good that we wish it, and knowing"^ it, we cannot 
help wishing. Conscience, as the name implies, is allied to 
knowledge. Reason gives the law to will. ^ 

After a long disquisition about the passions and the whole 
appetitive side of human nature, over which Reason is called 
to rule, he is brought to the subject of virtue. He is Aristo- 
telian enough to describe virtue as habitus — a disposition or 
quality (like health) whereby a subject is more or less well dis- 
posed with reference to itself or something else ; and he takes 
account of the acquisition of good moral habits (virtutes acquU 
dice) by practice. But with this he couples, or tends to sub- 
stitute for it, the definition of Augustin that virtue is a good 
quality of mind, quam Dons in nobis sme nobis operatuTy as 
a ground for virtutes mfaswy conferred as gifts upon man, or 
rather on certain men, by free grace from on high. He 
wavers greatly at this stage, and in this respect his attitude is 
characteristic for all tlie s<jhoolmon. 

So again in passing from the general question of Virtue 
to the virtues, he puts several of the systems under contribu- 
tion, as if not prepared to leave the guidance of Aristotle, but 
feeling at the same time the necessity of bridging over the 
distance between his position and Christian requirements. 
Understanding Aristotle to make a co-ordinate division of 
virtues into Moral and Intellectual, hb gives reasons for such 
a step. Though virtue, he says, is not so much the perfecting 
of the operation of our faculties, as their employment by the 
will for good ends, it may be used in the first, sense, and thus 
the intellectual virtues will be the habits of intelligence that 
procure the truest knowledge. The well-known division of 
the cardinal virtues is his next theme ; and it is established as 
complete and satisfactory by a twofold deduction. But a 
still higher and more congenial view is immediately after- 
wards adcfpted from Plotinus. This is the Neo- Platonic 
description of the four virtues as politiccey purgatoriosy and 
puxgati unimiy according to the scie of elevation reached 
by the soul in^its efibrts to mount above ^ense. They are 
called by Thomas also easemplaresy when regarded at onoe 
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as the essence of the Deity, and as the models of human 
perfections. 

This mystical division, not unsupported by philosophical 
authority, smooths the way for his account of the highest 
or theological virtues. These bear upon the vision of Deity, 
which was recognized above as the highest good of humanity, 
and form an order apart. They have God for their object, 
are altogether inspired by God (hence called infusce), and are 
taught by revelation* Given in connection with the natural 
faculties of intellect and will, they are exhibited in the attain- 
ment of tHe supernatural order of things. With intellect goes 
Faiths as it were the intellect applied to things not intelligible ; 
with Will go Hope and Charity or Love : Hope being the Will 
exercised upon things not naturally deshed, and Love the 
union of Will with what is not naturally brought near to us, 

Aquinas then passes to politics, or at least the discussion 
of the political ideas of law, right, &c. 

Coming now to modern thinkers, we begin with 

THOMAS HOBBES. [1688-1679.] 

The circumstances of Hobbes’s life, so powerful in deter- 
mining the nature of his opinions, had an equally marked 
effect on the order and number of expositions that he gave to 
the psychological and political parts of Ms system. His 
ethical doctrines, in as far as they can be dissociated from 
his politics, may be studied in no less than three distinct 
forms ; either in the first .part of the Leviathian (1651) r or 
in the Do Cive (1647), taken along with the Do Unmine 
(1658); or in the Treatise of Human Nature (1650, but written 
ten years earlier), coupled with the De Corpore Politico (also 
1650). But the same re^lt, or with only unimportant varia- 
tions, being obtained from all, we need not here go beyond 
the first-mentioned. 

In the first part of the Leviathan, then, bearing the title 
Of Man, and designed to consider Man as at once the matter 
and artificer of the Commonwealth or State, Hobbes is led, 
after discussing Sense, Imagination, Train of Imaginations, 
Speech, Reason and Science, to take up, in chapter sixth, the 
Passions, or, as he calls them, the Interior beginnings of volun- 
tary motions. Motions, he says, are either vital and animal, 
or voluntary. Vital motions, e.g., circulation, nutrition, <fcc., 
need no help of imagination ; on the other hand, voluntary 
motions, as going a]jd speaking — since they depSnd on a pre- 
cedent thought of whiiker, which way, and what — have in 
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the imagination their first beginning. But imagination is 
only the relics of sense, and sense, as Hobbes always declares, 
is motion in the human organs commuiiioated by objects 
without; tjonsequently, visible voluntary motions begin in 
invisible internal motions, whose nature is expressed by the 
word Endeavour, When the endeavour is towards something 
causing it, there is Appetite or Desire ; endeavour ‘ fromward 
something* is Aversion. These very words, ^ and the corre- 
sponding terms in Greek, imply an actual, not — as the school- 
men absurdly think — a metaphorical motion. Passing from 
the main question, he describes Love and Hate as iJesire and 
Aversion when the object is present. Of appetites, some are 
born with us, others proceed from experience, being of parti- 
cular things. Where we neither desire nor hate, we contemn 
[he means, disregard]. Appetites and aversions vary in the 
same person, and much more in different persons. 

Then follows his definition of good ^ — the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, as evil is the object of his hate and 
aversion. Good and evil are always merely relative, either to 
the person of a man, or in a commonwealth to the representa- 
tive person, or to an arbitrator if chosen to settle a dispute. 
Good in the promise is pulchrum^ for which there is no exact 
English terra ; good in the effect, as the end desired, is 
delighifiil ; good Us the means, is useful or profitable. There 
is the same variety of evil. 

His next topic is Pleasure. As sense is, in reality, motion, 
but, in ^ apparence,' light or sound or odour; so appetite, in 
reality a motion or endeavour effected in the heart by the 
action of objects through the organs of sense, is, in ‘ appar- 
ence,’ delight or trouble of mind. The emotion, whose ap- 
parence subjective side) is pleasure or delight, seems 

to be a corroboration of vital motion ; the contrary, in the 
case of molestation. Pleasure is, therefore, the sense of 
good ; displeasure, the sense of evil. The one accompanies, 
in greater or less degree, all desire and love; the other, 
all aversion and hatred. Pleasures are either of sense; 
or of the mind, when arising from the expectation that pro- 
ceeds from the foresight of the ends or consequence of things, 
irrespective of their pleasing the senses or not. For these 
mental j^leasures, there is the general name joy. There is a 
corresponding division of displeasure into pain and grief. 

All the other passions, he now proceeds to show, are 
^se nmpZe ^passions — appetite, desire, Jove, aversion, hate, 
joy, and grief^ diyeroified in name for divers consideratioufi. 
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Incidental remarks* of ethical importance are these. Govet- 
ousness^ the desire of riches, is a name signifying blame, 
because men cont^ding for them are displeased with others 
attaining them ; the desire itself, however, is to bd blamed or 
allowed, according to the means whereby the riches are sought. 
Ctiriosity is a Inst of the mind, that by a perseverance of delight 
in the continual generation of knowledge, exceedeth the short 
vehemence of atfy carnal pleasure. Pity is grief for the calamity 
of another, arising from the imagination of the like calamity 
befalling one’s self ; the best men have, therefore, least pity 
for calamity arising from great wickedness. Contpm^t, or little 
sense of the calamity of others, proceeds from security of one’s 
own fortune ; ‘ for that any man should take pleasure in other 
men’s great harms, without other end of his own, I do not 
conceive it possible.’ 

Having explained the various passions, he then gives his 
theory of the Will. He supposes a liberty in man of doing or 
omitting, according to appetite or aversion. But to this 
liberty an end is put in the state of deliberation wherein there 
is kept up a constant succession of alternating desires and 
aversions, hopes and fears, regarding one and the same thing. 
One of two results follows. Either the thing is judged im- 
possible, or it is done ; and this, according as aversion or 
appetite triumphs at the last. Now, the Ihst aversion, fol- 
lowed by omission, or the last appetite, followed by action, 
is the act of Willing. Will is, therefore, the last appetite 
(taken to include aversion) in deliberating. So-called Will, 
that has been forborne, was inclination merely ; but the last 
inclination with consequent action (or omission) is Will, or 
voluntary action. 

After mentioning the Vorms of speech where the several 
passions and appetites are naturally expressed, and remarking 
that the truest signs of passion are in the countenance, 
motions of the body, actions, and ends aims otherwise 
known to belong tb a man, — he returns to the question of good 
and evil. It is apparent good and evil, come at by the best 
possible foresight of all the consequences of action, that excite 
the appetites and aversions in deliberation. Felicity he defines 
continual success in obtaining the things from time to time 
desired; perpetual tranquillity of mind being impossible in 
this life, which is but motion, and cannot be without desire 
and fear any more than without sense. The happiness of the^ 
future life is at preset unknown. 

Men, he says at the close, praise the goodness, and magnify 
35 
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the greatness, of a thing ; the Greeks’* had also the word 
fiatcapiafio^^ to express an opinion of a man’s felicity. 

In Chapter VII., Of the Ends of Discbnrse, he is led to 
remark on‘the meaning of Oonscience, in connection with the 
word Gonsciom, Two or more men, he says, are conscious of 
a thing when they know it together (con-scireJ) Hence arises 
the proper meaning of conscience ; and the evil of speaking 
against one’s conscience, in this sense, is to allowed. Two 
other meanings are metaphorical : when it is put for a man’s 
knowledge of his own secret facts and thoughts ; and when men 
give their own new opinions, however absurd, the ’reverenced 
n^me of conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful to 
change or speak against them. [Hobbes is not concerned to 
foster the moral independence of individuals.] 

He begins Chapter VIIL by defining Virtue as something 
that is valued for eminence, and that consists in comparison, 
but proceeds to consider only the intellectual virtues — all that 
is summed up in the term of a good vrit — and their opposites. 
Farther on, he refers difference of wits — discretion, prudence, 
craft, &c . — to difference in the passions, and this to difi'erence 
in constitution of body and of education. The passions 
chiefly concerned are the desires of power, riches, knowledge, 
honour, but all may be reduced to the single desire of power. 

In Chapter IX. is given his Scheme of Sciences. The 
relation in his mind between Ethics and Politics is here seen. 
Science or Philosophy is divided into Natural or Civil, ac- 
cording as it is knowledge of consequences from the accidents 
of natural bodies or of politic bodies. Ethics is one of the 
ultimate divisions of Natural Philosophy, dealing with conse- 
quences from the passions of men ; and because the passions 
are qualities of bodies, it falls more immediately under the 
head of Physics. Politics is the whole of the second main 
division, and deals with consequences from the institution of 
commonwealths ^1) to the rights and duties of the Sovereign, 
and (2) to the duty and right of the Subje6t. 

Ethics, accordingly, in Hobbes’s eyes, is part of the science 
of man (as a natural body), and it is always treated as such. 
But subjecting, as he does, so much of the action of the indi- 
vidual to the action of the state, he necessarily includes in 
his Pollies many questions that usually fall to Ethics. Hence 
arises the necessity of studying for his Ethics also part of the 
^ civil Philosophy; though it happens that, in the Leviathan, 
this requisite part is incorporated wiih tjjjie Section containing 
the Science of Man. 
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Chapter X. is ot Power, Worth, Dignity, Honour, and 
Worthiness. A man*s 'power being his present means to 
obtain some futu^ apparent good, he enumerates all the 
sources of original and acquired power. The wortTi of a man 
is what would be given for the use of his power ; it is, there- 
fore, never absolute, but dependent on the need and judgment 
of another. Dignity is the value set on a man hy the state. 
Hoivour and disMonour are the manifestation of value. He goes 
through all the signs of honour and dishonour. Honourable 
is any possession, action, or quality that is the sign of power. 
Where there is the opinion of power, the justice or injustice 
of an action does not affect the honour. He clearly means a 
universally accepted opinion of power, and cites the characters 
of the pagan deities. So, too, before times of civil order, it was 
held no dishonour to be a pirate, and even still, duels, though 
unlawful, are honourable, and will be till there be honour 
ordained for them that refuse. Farther on, he distinguishes 
Worthiness^ (1) from worth, and (2) from merit, or the posses- 
sion of a particular ability or desert, which, as will be seen, 
presupposes a right to a thing, founded on a promise. 

Chapter XL bears the title, Of the difference of Manners ; 
by manners being meant, not decency of behaviour and points 
of the ‘ small morals,' but the qualities of mankind that con- 
cern their living together in peace and unily. Felicity of 
life, as before, he pronounces to be a continual progress of 
desire, there being no finis ultimus nor summum honum.. The 
aim of all men is, therefore, not only to enjoy once and for an 
instant, but to assure for ever the way of future desire. Men 
differ in their way of doing so, from diversity of passion and 
their different degrees of knowledge. One thing he notes as 
common to all, a restless aid perpetual desire of power after 
power, because the present power of living well depends on 
the acquisition of more. Competition inclines to conten- 
tion and war. The desire of ease, on the other hand, and 
fear of death or wolinds, dispose to civil obedience. So also 
does desire of knowledge, implying, as it does, desire of leisure. 
Desire of praise and desire of fame after death dispose to 
laudable actions; in such fame, there is a present delight 
from foresight of it, and of benefit redounding to posterity ; 
for pleasure to the sense is also pleasure in the imagination. 
Unrequitable benefits from an equal engender secret hatred, 
but from a superior, love ; the cheerful acceptation, called grat- 
itude^ requiting the giyer with honour. ]^quitable benefits, 
even from equals or inferiors, dispose to love ; for henoe 
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arises emnlation in benefiting — ‘ the mosi noble and profitable 
contention possible, wherein the victor ib pleased with his 
victory, and the other revenged by confessing it.’ He passes 
under review other dispositions, such as fear of oppression, 
vain-glory, ambition, pusillanimity, frugality, &c,, with re- 
ference to the course of conduct they prompt to. Then he 
comes to a favourite subject, the mistaken courses wherein to 
men fall that are ignorant of natural caused** and the proper 
signification of words. The effect of ignorance of the causes 
of right, equity, law, and justice, is to make custom and 
example the rule of actions, as with children, or to induce 
the setting of custom against reason, and reason against 
custom, whereby the doctrine of right and wrong is per- 
petually disputed, both by the pen, and by the sword. Again, 
taking up ignorance of the laws of nature, he is led on to the 
subject of natural Religion, and devotes also the whole of 
Chapter XII. to Religion and kindred topics. 

In Chapter XIII,, he deals with the natural condition of 
Mankind, as concerning their Felicity and Misery. All men, 
he says, are by nature equal. Differences there are in the 
faculties of body and mind, but, when all is taken together, 
not great enough to establish a steady superiority of one over 
another. Besides even more than in strength, men are equal 
in prudence^ which is but experience that comes to all. People 
indeed generally believe that others are not so wise as them- 
selves, but ‘ there is not ordinarily a greater sign of equal 
distribution of anything than that every person is contented 
with his share/ 

Of this equality of ability, the consequence is that two 
men desiring the exclusive possession of the same thing, 
whether for their own conservation or for delectation, will 
become enemies and seek to destroy each other. In such a 
case, it will be natural for any man to seek to secure himselt 
by anticipating others in the use of force or wiles ; and, because 
some will not be content with merely feecuring themselves, 
others, who would be content, will bo driven to take the offen- 
sive for mere self-conservation. Moreover, men will be dis- 
pleased at being valued by others less highly than by them* 
selves and will use force to extort respect. 

THtrfi, he finds three principal causes of quarrel in the 
xiature of man — compeUtion^ diffidence (distrust), and glor^j 
making iqpn invade for gain, for pafety, and for reputafidh. 
Men will accordingly, in the absence of any power to keep 
them in awe, be in a constant state of war ; by which is meant, 
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not actual figHting/but the known disposition thereto, and 
no assurance to th^ contrary. 

He proceeds to draw a very dismal picture of the results 
of this state of enmity of man against man — no* industry,, 
no agriculture, no arts, no society, and so forth, but only 
fear and danger of violent death, and life solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short. To those that doubt the truth of 
such an ‘infer(fiice made from the passions,* and desire the 
confirmation of experience, he cites the wearing of arms and 
locking of ^oors, &c., as actions that accuse mankind as much 
as any words of his. Besides, it is not really to accuse man's 
nature ; for the desires and passions are in themselves no sin, 
nor the actions proceeding from them, until a law is made 
against them. He seeks further evidence of an original con- 
dition of war, in the actual state of American savages, with 
DO government at all, but only a concord of small families, 
depending on natural lust ; also in the known horrors of a 
civil war, when there is no common power to fear : and, 
finally, in the constant hostile attitude of different governments. 

In the state of natural war, the notions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, have no place, there being no law ; and 
there is no law, because there is no common power. Force 
and fraud are in war the two cardinal virtues. Justice is no 
faculty of body and mind like sense and passion, but only a 
quality relating to men in society. Then adding a last touch 
to the description of the state of nature, — by saying of pro- 
perty, that * only that is every man’s that he can get, and for so 
long as he can keep it,’ — ho opens up, at the close of the 
chapter, a new prospect by allowing a possibility to come out 
of so evil a condition. ^ The possibility consists partly in 
the passions that incline V) peace — viz., fear of death, desire 
of things necessary to commodious living, and hope by in- 
dustry to obtain them ; partly in reason, which suggests con- 
venient articles of peace and agreement, otherwise called the 
Laws of Nature. 

The first and second Natural Laws, and the subject of 
contracts, take up Chap. XIV. First comes a definifion of 
Jus Nakirale or Right of Nature— the liberty each man has 
of using his own power, as he will himself, for the preserva- 
tion of his own nature or life. Liberty properly m^ans the 
absence of external impediments ; now a man may externally be 
hindered from doing all he would, but not from using what^ 
power is left him, according to His best reason and judgment. 
A Law of Nature, l&x naturalir^ is defined, a general rule, 
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found out by reason, forbidding a man to do what directly or 
indirectly is destructive /)f his life, or to ojnit what he thinks 
may best preserve it. Right and Law, though generally con- 
founded, are exactly opposed, Right being liberty, and Law 
obligation. 

In the natural state of war, every man, being governed 
by his own reason, has a right to everjrthing, even to 
another’s body. But because thus no man’s life is secure, he 
finds the First and fundamental law of nature, or general rule 
of reason, to be to seek peace and follow it, if possible : fail- 
ing which, we may defend ourselves by all the means we 
can. Here the law being ‘ to endeavour peace,’ from this follows 
the Second law, that a man be willing, when others are so too, 
as far forth as for peace and self-defence he shall think it 
necessary, to lay down this right to all things ; and be con- 
tented with so much liberty against other men as he would 
allow other men against himself. This is the same as the 
Gospel precept. Bo to others, &c. 

Laying down one’s right to anything is divesting one’s 
self of the liberty of hindering another in the exercise of his 
own original right to the same. The right is renounced, 
when a man cares not for whose benefit ; transferred, when 
intended to benefit some certain person or persons. In either 
case the man is obliged or bound not to hinder those, in whose 
favour the right is abandoned, from the benefit of it; it is his 
duty not to make void his own voluntary act, and if he does, 
it is injustice or injury, because he acts now sine Jure, Such 
conduct Hobbes likens to an intellectual absurdity or self- 
contradiction. Voluntary signs to be employed in abandon- 
ing a right, are words and action^, separately or together ; 
but in all bonds, the strength cdines not from their own 
nature, but from the fear of evil resulting from their rupture. 

He concludes that not all rights are alienable, for the 
reason that the abandonment, being a voluntary act, must 
have for its object some good to the person that abandons his 
right. A man, for instance, cannot lay down the right to 
defend his life ; to use words or other signs for that purpose, 
would be to despoil himself of the end — security of life and 
person — for which those signs were intended. 

Contract is the mutual transferring of right, and with this 
idea he counects a great deal. First, he distinguishes trans- 
ference of rjght to a thing, and tmnsference of the thing 
itself. A contract fulfilled by one partj;^ but left on trust to 
be fulfilled by the other, is called the Covenant of this other. 
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(a distinctioB he afterwards drops), and leaves room for the 
keeping or violation of faith. To contract he opposes gift, 
free-gifty or gracf^ ’frhere there is no mutual transference of 
right, but one party transfers in the hope of gaining friend- 
ship or service from another, or the reputation of charity and 
magnanimity, or deliverance from the merited pain of com- 
passion, or reward in heaven. 

There follow remarks on signs of contract, as either ex- 
press or by inference, and a distinction between free-gift as 
made by words of the present or past, and contract as made 
by words j^st, present, or future ; wherefore, in contracts like 
buying and selling, a promise amounts to a covenant, and is 
obligatory. 

The idea of Merit is thus explained. Of two contracting 
parties, the one that has first performed merits what he is to 
receive by the other’s performance, or has it as due. Even 
the person that wins a prize, offered by free-gift to many, 
merits it. But, whereas, in contract, I merit by virtue of my 
own power and the other contractor’s need, in the case of the 
gift, I merit only by the benignity of the giver, and to the 
extent that, when he has given it, it shall be mine rather than 
another’s. This distinction he believes to coincide with the 
scholastic separation of meritum congrui and rmrikm condigni. 

He adds many more particulars in regard to covenants 
made on mutual trust. They are void in the state of nature, 
upon any reasonable suspicion ; but when there is a common 
power to compel observance, and thus no more room for fear, 
they are valid. Even when fear makes them invalid it must 
have arisen after they were made, else it should have kept 
them from being made. Transference of a right implies 
transference, as fer as may*be, of the means to its enjoyment. 
With beasts there is no covenant, because no proper mutual 
understanding. With God also none, except through special 
revelation or with his lieutenant in his name. Anything 
vowed contrary to Ijhe law of nature is vowed in vain ; if the 
thing vowed is commanded by the law of nature, the law, 
not the vow, binds. Covenants are of things possiblb and 
future. Men are freed from them by performance, or for- 
giveness, which is restitution of liberty. He pronounces 
covenante extorted by fear to be binding alike in the^tate of 
mere nature and in commonwealths, if once entered into. 
A former covenant makes void a later. Any covenant not« 
to defend one’s self from force by force is aJways void ; 
as said above, there is no transference possible of right to 
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defend one’s self from death, wounds, imprisonment, &c. So 
no man is obliged to accuse himself, or generally to give tes- 
timony where from the nature of the case may be presumed 
to be corrupted. Accusation upon torture is not to be reputed 
as testimony. At the close he remarks upon oaths. He finds 
in human nature two imaginable helps to strengthen the force 
of words, otherwise too weak to insure the performance of 
covenants. One of these — pride in appearing: not to need to 
break one’s word, he supposes too rare to be presumed upon. 
The other, /car, has reference either to power of spirits invisi- 
ble, or of men. In the state of nature, it is the fi'rst kind of 
fear — a man’s religion — that keeps him to his promises. An 
oath is therefore swearing to perform by tho God a man fears. 
But to the obligation itself it adds nothing. 

Of the other Laws of Nature, treated in Chap. XV., tho 
third, ^hat men perforin their covenants made, opens up the 
discussion of Jtistice, Till rights have been transferred and 
covenants made there is no justice or injustice ; injustice is no 
other than the non-performance of covenants. Further, justice 
(and also property) begins only where a regular coercive power 
is constitute^ because otherwise there is cause for fear, and 
fear, as has been seen, makes covenants invalid. Even the 
scholastic definition of justice recognizes as much ; for there 
can be no constant will of giving to every man his own, when, 
as in the state of nature, there is no own. He argues at 
length against the idea that justice, i.e., the keeping of cove- 
nants, is contrary to reason ; repelling three different argu- 
ments. (1) He demonstrates that it cannot be reasonable to 
break or keep covenants according to benefit supposed to be 
gained in each case, because this would be a subversiotf of the 
principles whereon society is fouiyiod, and must end by de- 
priving the individual of its benefits, whereby he would be left 
perfectly helpless. (2) He considers it frivolous to talk of 
securing the happiness of heaven by any kind of injustice, 
when there is but one possible way of attaining it, viz., tho 
keeping of covenants. (3) He warns men (he means his con- 
temporaries) against resorting to the mode of injustice known 
as rebellion to gain sovereignty, from the hopelessness of 
gaining it and the uncertainty of keeping it. Hence he con- 
cludes i)hat justice is a rule of reason, the keeping of cove- 
nants being the surest way to preserve our life, and therefore 
a law of nature. He rejects the notion that laws of nature 
*are to bo supposed conducive, not to the preservation of life 
on earth, but to the attainment of eteram felicity ; whereto 
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such breach of covenant as rebellion may sometimes be supposed 
a means. For that, the knowledge of the future life is too un- 
certain. Finally, lie consistently holds that faith is to be kept 
with heretics and with all that it has once been pledged to. 

He goes on to distinguish between justice of men or 
manners, and justice of actions ; whereby in the one case men 
are or righteous ^ and in the other, guiltless. After making 

the common observation that single inconsistent acts do not 
destroy a character for justice or injustice, he has this : ‘ That 
which gives to human actions the relish of justice, is a certain 
nobleness or gallantness of courage rarely found, by which a 
man scorns to be beholden for the contentment of his life to 
fraud, or breach of promise.' Then he shows the difference 
between injustice, injury, and damage ; asserts that nothing 
done to a man with his consent can be injury ; and, rejecting 
the common mode of distinguishing between commutative and 
distributive justice, calls the first the justice of a con- 
tractor, and the other an improper name for just distribution, 
or the justice of an arbitrator, t.e., the act of defining what is 
just — equivalent to equity, which is itself a law of nature. 

The rest of the laws follow in swift succession. The 4th 
recommends Oratitude^ which depends on antecedent grace 
instead of covenant. Free-gift being voluntary, i.e., done 
with intention of good to one's self^ there# will be an end to 
benevolence and mutual help, unless gratitude is given as 
compensation. 

The 6th enjoins Gorruplaisance ; a disposition in men not 
to seek superfluities that to others are necessaries. Such 
men are sociable. 

The 6 th enjoins Far don upon repentance, with a view 
(like the last) to peace. \ 

The 7th enjoins that punishment is to be only for cor- 
rection of the offender and direction of others ; i.e.y for profit 
and example, not for ‘ glorying in the hurt of another, tend- 
ing to no end.' Against Gmelty, 

The 8th is against Gontumsly^ as provocative of dispeace. 

The 9th is against Pride, and enjoins the acknowledgment 
of the equality of all men by nature. He is here very sarcastic 
against Aristotle, and asserts, in opposition to him, that all 
inequality of men arises from consent. * 

The 10th is, in like manner, against Arrogance, and in 
favour of Modesty. Men, in entering into peace, are to reserve 
no rights but such as they are willing shall be reserved by 
others. ^ 
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The 11th enjoins Equity ; the dispositi&n, in a man trusted 
to judge, to distribute equally to each mtgi what in reason 
belongs to him. Partiality ‘ deters men from the use of judges 
and arbitrators,' and is a cause of war. 

The 12th enjoins the common, or the proportionable, use 
of things that cannot be distributed. 

The 13th enjoins the resort to lot, when separate or com- 
mon enjoyment is not possible; the 14th prdv^ides also for 
natural lot, meaning first possession or primogeniture. 

The 15th demands safe conduct for mediators. 

The 16th requires that parties at controversy sh^l submit 
their right to arbitration. 

The 17th forbids a man to be his own judge; the 18th, 
any interested person to be judge. 

The 19th requires ^ resort to witnesses in a matter of fact, 
as between two contending parties. 

This list of the laws of nature is only slightly varied in the 
other works. He enumerates none but those that concern 
the doctrine of Civil Society, passing over things like Intem- 
perance, that are also forbidden by the law of nature because 
destructive of particular men. All the laws are summed up 
in the one expression : Do not that to another, which thou 
wouldest not have done to thyself. 

The laws of nature he regards as always binding in foro 
Memo, to the extent of its being desired they should take 
place ; but in foro externo, only when there is security. As 
binding in foro interno, they can be broken even by an act 
according with them, if the purpose of it was against them. 
They are immutable and eternal ; ‘ injustice, ingratitude, &c., 
can never be made lawful,' for war cannot preserve life, nor 
peace destroy it. Their fulfilment is easy, as requiring only 
an unfeigned and constant endeavour. 

Of these laws the science is true moral philosophy, i.e., the 
science of good and evil in the society of manland. Good 
and evil vary much from man to man, and ’even in the same 
man ; but while private appetite is the measure of good and 
evil in the condition of nature, all allow that peace is good, 
and that justice, gratitude, &c^ as the way or means to peace, 
are also good, that is to say, moral virtues. The true moral 
philosophy, in regarding them as laws of nature, places their 
goodness in their being the means of peaceable, comfortable, 
sociable living ; not, as is commonly done, in a mediocrity 
of pasfdons, ^ fis S not the cause, but th^ degree of daring, 
mBide fortitude.’ 
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His last remarl: is, that these dictates of reason are 
improjjerly called daws, bgcanse ‘law, properly, is the word 
of him that by rigat hath command over others/ But when 
considered not as mere conclusions or theorems ‘concerning 
the means of conservation and defence, but as delivered in 
the word of God, that by right commands all, then they are 
properly called laws. 

Chapter XTL, closiug the whole first part of the Leviathan, 
is of Persons, Authors, and Things Personated. The defini- 
tions and distinctions contained in it add nothing of direct 
ethical importance to the foregoing, though needed for the 
discussion of ‘ Commonwealth,^ to which he passes. The 
chief points under this second great head are te.ken into the 
summary. 

The views of Hobbes can be only inadequately summarized. 

I. — The Standard, to men living in society, is the Law of 

the State. This is Self-interest or individual Utility, masked 
as regard for Established Order ; for, as he holds, under any 
kind of government there is more Security and Commodity of 
life than in the State of Nature. In the Natural Condition, 
Self-interest, of course, is the Standard ; but not without re- 
sponsibility to God, in case it is not sought, as far as other 
men will allow, by the practice of the dictates of Reason or 
laws of Nature. • 

II. — Hi& Psychology of Ethics is to be studied in the detail. 
Whether in the natural or in the social state, the Moral Faculty, 
to correspond with the Standard, is the general power of B^eason, 
comprehending the aims of the Individual or Society, and 
attending to the laws of Nature or the laws of the State, in 
the one case or in the other respectively. 

On the question of ttie Will, his views have been given at 
length. 

Disinterested Sentiment is, in origin, self-regarding ; for, 
pitying others, we imagine the like calamity befalling our- 
selves. In one fflace, he seems to say, that the Sentiment of' 
Power is also involved. It is the great defect of hi^ system 
that he takes so little account of the Social affections, whether 
natural or acquired. 

III. — His Theory of Happiness, or the Summum Bonum, 
would follow from his analysis of the Feelings and Will. But 
Felicity being a continual progress in desire, and consisting 
less in present enjoyment tnan in ass'iiring the way of futuise 
desire, the chief element in it is the Sense of Power. 

IV. — A Moral Code is minately detailed under the name of 
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Laws of Nature, in force in the Natural vState under Divine 
Sanction. It inculcates all the common ^tues, and makes 
little or no departure from the usually receiWd maxims. 

V. — The relation of Ethics to Politics is the closest imagin- 
able. Not even Society, as commonly understood, but only 
the established civil authority, is the source of rules of con- 
duct. In the civil (which to Hobbes is the only meaning of 
the social) state, the laws of nature are supera;?ded, by being 
supposed taken up into, the laws of the Sovereign Power. 

VI. — ^As regards Religion, he affirms the coincidence of his 
reasoned deduction of the laws of Nature with the pVccepts of 
Revelation. He makes a mild use of the sanctions of a Future 
Life to enforce the laws of Nature, and to give additional 
support to the commands of the sovereign that take the place 
of these in the social state. 

Among the numberless replies, called forth by the bold 
speculations of Hobbes, were some works of independent 
ethical importance ; in particular, the treatises of Cumberland, 
Cudworth, and Clarke. Cumberland stands by himself; Cud- 
worth and Clarke, agreeing in some respects, are commonly 
called the Rational moralists, along with Wollaston and Price 
(who fall to be noticed later). 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND. [1632-1718.] 

Cumberland’s Latin work, De Legibus Naturae disquisitio 
philosophica contra Hohbium institutay appeared in 1672. The 
book is important as a distinctly philosophical disquisition, 
but its extraordinarily discursive character renders impossible 
anything like analysis. His chief points will be presented in 
a fuller summary than usual. 

I* — The Standard of Moral GoocJ is given in the laws of 
Nature, which may all be summed up in one great Law — 
Ben evoleuce to a ll rational agents^ or the endeavour to the 
utmost of our power to promote the common good of all. His 
theory is hardly to be distinguished from the Greatest Happi- 
ness principle ; unless it might be represented as putting for- 
ward still more prominently the search for Individual Happi- 
ness, with a fixed assumption that this is best secured through 
the promotion of the general good. No action, he declares, 
can be ca^ed ‘ morally good that does not in its own nature 
contribute somewhat to the happiness of men.* The speciality 
of his view is 1^ professing not to make an induction as 
regards the char^.^r of actions from the observation of their 
effects, but to deduce the propriety of (benevolent) actions 
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from the oonBideratlon of the character and position of rational 
agen^ in nature. ^ Biules of conduct, all directed to the pro> 
motion of the Happiness of rational agents, may thus be found 
in the form of propositions impressed upon the ftiind by the 
Nature of Things ; and these are then interpreted w be laws 
of Nature (summed up in the one great Law), promulgated 
by God with the natural effects of actions as Sanctions of 
ifceward and Banishment to enforce them. 

II. — His Psychology of Ethics may be reduced to the fob 
lowing heads. 

1. The Faculty is the Reason, apprehending the exact 
Nature of Things, and determining accordingly the modes of 
action that are best suited to promote the happiness of 
rational agents. 

2. Of the Faculty, under the name of Conscience^ he gives 
this description : ‘ The mind is conscious to itself of all its own 
actions, and both can, and often does, observe what counsels pro- 
duced them; it naturally sits a judge upon its own actions, and 
thence procures to itself either tranquillity and joy, or anxiety 
and sorrow.’ The principal design of his whole book is to 
show ‘ how this power of the mind, cither by itself, or excited 
by external objects, forms certain universal practical proposi- 
tions, which give us a more distinct idea of the happiness of 
mankind, and pronounces by what actions of ours, in all 
variety of circumstances, that happiness may most effect- 
ually be obtained.' [Conscience is thus only Reason, or the 
knowing faculty in general, as specially concerned about 
actions in their effect upon happiness; it rarely takes the 
place of the more general term.] 

3. He expressly leaves aside the supposition that we have 

innate ideas of the laws#of Nature whereby conduct is to be 
guided, or of the matters that they are conversant about. 
He has not, he says, been so happy as to learn the laws of 
Nature by so short a way, and thinks it ill-advised to build 
the doctrine of natural religion and morality upon a hypothesis 
that has been rejected by the generality of philosophers, as 
well heathen as Christian, and can never be proved against 
the Epicureans, with whom lies his chief controversy. Yet he 
declines to oppose the doctrine of innate ideas, because it looks 
with a friendly eye upon piety and morality ; and*perhap8 it 
may be the case, that such ideas are both born with us and 
afterwards impressed upon us from without. . 

4. Will, he de^nes as ‘ the consent of the^mind with the 
judgment of the understanding, concerning things agreeing 
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among themselves.* Although, therefore, he supposes that 
nothing but Good and Evil can determine the will, and that 
the will is even necessarily determined to ^seek the one and 
flee the other, he escapes the conclusion that the will is moved 
only by private good, by accepting the implication of private 
wdth common good as the fixed judgment of the understand- 
ing or right reason. 

5. He argues against the resolution of a^l Benevolence 
into self-seeking, and thus claims for man a principle of dis- 
interested action. But what he is far more concerned to prove 
is, that benevolence of all to all accords best with the whole 
frame of nature, stands forth with perfect evidence, upon a 
rational apprehension of the universe, as the great Law of 
Nature, and is the most effectual means of promoting the 
happiness of individuals, viz., through the happiness of all. 

III. — Happiness is given as connected with the most full 
and constant exercise of all our powers, about the best and 
greatest objects and effects that are adequate and proportional 
to them ; as consisting in the enlargement or perfection of the 
faculties of any one thing or several. Here, and in his protest 
against Hobbes’s taking affection and desire, instead of 
Reason, as the measure of the goodness of things, may be 
seen in what way he passes from the conception of Individual, 
to the notion of Common Good, as the end of action. Reason 
affirms the common good to be more essentially connected 
with the perfection of man than any pursuit of private advan- 
tage. Still there is no disposition in him to sacrifice private 
to the common good : he declares that no man is called on to 
promote the common good beyond his ability, and attaches no 
meaning to the general good beyond the special good of all the 
particular rational agents in their respective places, from God 
(to whom he ventures to ascribe a Tranquillity, Joy, or Compla- 
cency) downwards. The happiness of men he considers as /n- 
temalf arising immediately from the vigorous exercise of the 
faculties about their proper and noblest objects ; and External^ 
the mediate advantages procurable from God and men by a 
course of benevolent action. 

IV. — His Moral Code is arrived at by a somewhat elabo- 
rate deduction from the great Law of Nature enjoining Benevo- 
lence or Bromotion of the Common Good of all rational beings. 

This Common Good comprehends the Honour of God, and 
the ,Good or Happiness of Men, as Nations, Families, and 
Individuals. • 

The actions that promote this Common Good, are Acts 
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either of the understanding, or of the will and affections, or of 
the body as determined by the will. From this ho finds that 
Prudefice (includirfg Constancy of Mind and Moderation) is 
enjoined in the Understanding, and, in the Will 5 Universal 
Benevolence (making, with Prudence, Equity), Qovernment of 
the Passions, and the Special Laws of Nature — Innotence, Self- 
denial, Gratitude, ^c. 

This he gefn from the considei*ation of what is contained 
in the general Law of Nature. But the obligation to the 
various moral virtues does not appear, until he has shown that 
the Law df Nature, for procuring the Common Happiness of 
all, suggests a natural law of Universal Justice, commanding to 
make and preserve a division of Rights, i.e., giving to particular 
persons Property or Dominion over things and persons neces* 
sary to their Happiness. There are thus Rights of God (to 
Honour, Glory, &c.) and Rights of Men (to have those advan- 
tages continued to them whereby they may preserve and per- 
fect themselves, and be useful to all others). 

For the same reason that Bights of particular persons 
are fixed and preserved, viz., that the common good of all 
should be promoted by every one, — two Ohligatio7is are laid 
upon all. 

( 1 ) Of Giving : We are to contribute to others such a share 
of the things committed to our trust, as may not destroy the 
I art that is necessary to our own happiness. Hence are obli- 
gatory the virtues (a) in regard to Gifts, lAherality, Generosity, 
Compassion, &c.; (fe) in regard to Common Conversation or 
Intercourse, Gravity and Gourteousness, Veracity, Faith, 
Urbanity, &c. 

(2) Of Receiving : We are to reserve to ourselves such 
use of our own, as may Ijp most advantageous to, or at least 
consistent with, the good of others. Hence the obligation oi 
the virtues pertaining to the various branches of a limited 
Self-Love, (a) with regard to our essential parts, viz., 
Mind and Bodij— Temperance in the natural desires concerned 
in the preservation of the individual and the species ; {h) with 
regard to goods of fortune — Modesty, Humility, and Mag- 
nanimity. 

V. — He connects Politics with Ethics, by finding, in the 
establishment of civil government, a more effectual means of 
promoting the common happiness according to the Law of 
Nature, than in any equal ^vision of things. But the Law, 
of Nature, he declare, being before the civil latvs, and con- 
taining the ground or their obligation, can never be superseded 
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by these. Practically, however, the diflerence between him 
and Hobbes comes to very little ; he recognizes no kind of 
earthly check upon the action of the civil power. 

VI. — ^With reference to Religion, he professes to abstain 
entirely from theological questions, and does abstain from 
mixing up the doctrines of Revelation. But ho attaches a 
distinctly divine authority to his moral rules, and supplements 
earthly by supernatural sanctions. 

RALPH CUDWORTH. [1617-88.] 

Cud worth’s Treatise concerning TJternal and Immutable Mo- 
rality^ did not appear until 1731, more than forty years after 
his death. Having in a former work (‘ Intellectual system 
of the Universe*) contended against the ‘Atheistical Fate* of 
Epicurus and others, -he here attacks the ‘ Theologick Fate’ 
(the arbitrarily omnipotent Deity) of Hobbes, charging him 
with reviving exploded opinions of Protagoras and the ancient 
Greeks, that take away the essential and eternal discrimination 
of moral good and evil, of just and unjust. 

After piling up, out of the store of his classical and 
scholastic erudition, a great mass of testimony regarding all 
who had ever founded distinctions of Right and Wrong upon 
mere arbitrary disposition, whether of God or the State of men 
in general, he shadows forth his own view. Moral Good and 
Evil, Just and Unjust, Honest and Dishonest (if they be not 
mere names without any signification, or names for nothing 
else but Willed or Commanded^ but have a reality in respect of 
the persons obliged to do and to avoid them), cannot possibly 
be arbitrary things, made by Will without nature ; because 
it is universally true that Things are what they are not by 
Will, but by nature. As it is the 3?*ature of a triangle to have 
three angles equal to two right angles, so it is the nature of 
‘good things’ to have the nature of goodness, and things just 
the nature pf justice ; and Omnipotence is no more able to 
make a thing good without the fixed nature of goodness, than 
to make a triangular body without the properties of a triangle, 
or two things like or equal, without the natures of Ldkeness 
and Equality. The Will of God is the supreme efficient cause 
of all things, but not the formal cause of anything besides 
itself. <lfor is this to be understood as at all derogating from 
God’s perfection ; to make natural justice and right indepen- 
^dent of his will is merely to set his Wisdom, which is a rule 
or measure, ^bove his Will, which is soipetbing indeterminate, 
but essentially regulable and measoreahle; and if it be the 
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case that above eveii his wisdom, and determining it in turn, 
stands his Infinite (loodness, the greatest perfection of his 
will must lie in its^ing thus twice determined. 

By far the largest part of Cudworth's treatise Consists of 
a general metaphysical argument to establish the indepen- 
donee of the mind’s faculty of Knowledge, with reference to 
Sense and Experience. In Sense, according to the doctrine 
of the old ‘ Atomical philosophy ’ (of Democritus, Protagoras, 
<&c. — but he thinks it must be referred back to Moses himself !), 
he sees nothing but fancies excited in us by local motions in 
the organ^, taken on from ‘ the motion of particles ’ that con- 
stitute ‘ the whole world.* All the more, therefore, must there 
exist a superior power of Intellection and Knowledge of a 
different nature from sense, a power not terminating in mere 
seeming and appearance only, but in the reality of things, and 
reaching to the comprehension of what really and abso- 
lutely is ; whose objects are the immutable and eternal essences 
and natures of things, and their unchangeable relations to one 
another. Those Rationes or Verities of things are intelligible 
only ; are all comprehended in the eternal mind or intellect oP 
the Deity, and from Him derived to our * particular intellects.* 
They are neither arbitrary nor phantastical — neither alterable 
by Will nor changeable by Opinion. 

Such eternal and immutable Verities, th^n, the moral dis- 
tinctions of Good and Evil are, in the pauses of the general 
argument, declared to be. They, ‘ as they must have some 
certain natures which are the actions or souls of men, are 
unalterable by Will or Opinion. ‘ Modifications of Mind and 
Intellect,* they are as much more real and substantial things 
than Hard, Soft, Hot, and Cold, modifications of mere sense- 
less matter — and even soi on the principles of the atomical 
philosophy, dependent on tne soul for their existence — as Mind 
itself stands prior in the order of nature to Matter. In fchc^ 
mind they are as ‘anticipations of morality* springing up, not 
indeed ‘ from certain rules or propositions arbitrarily printed 
on the soul as on a book,* but from some more inward and 
vital Principle in intellectual beings, as such whereby these 
have within themselves a natural determination to do some 
things and to avoid others. 

The only other ethical determinations made by C^dworth 
may thus be summarized : — Things called naturally Good and 
Due are such as the mtellectual nature obliges to immediately, 
absolutely, and perpetually, and upon no condition of any 
voluntary action don’s or omitted intervening ; things jposi- 

36 
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tively Good and Due are snoh as are in tfieraselves indifferent, 
but the intellectual nature obliges to them accidentally or 
hypothetically, upon condition, in the case of a command, 
of some voluntary act of another person invested with lawful 
authority, or of one’s self, in the case of a specific promise. 
In a positive command (as of the civil ruler), what ohliges is 
only the intellectual nature of him that is commanded, in that 
he recognizes the lawful authority of him thalf commands, and 
so far determines and modifies his general duty of obedience^- 
as to do an action immaterial in itself for the sakq of the for- 
mality of yielding obedience to lawfully constituted authority. 
So, in like manner, a specific promise, in itself immaterial and 
not enjoined by natural justice, is to be kept for the sake of 
the formality of keeping faith, which is enjoined. 

Cudworth’s work, in which these are nearly all the ethical 
allusions, gives no scope for a summary under the various 
topics. 

I. — Specially excluding any such External Standard of 
.moral Good as the arbitrary Will, either of God or the Sove> 
rei^, he views it as a simple ult imate n a tural q uality of 
actions or dispositions, as included among the verities of 
things, by the side of which the phenomena of Sense are 
unreal. ^ 

IT. — The gefieral Intellectual Faculty cognizes the moral 
verities, which it contains within itself and brings rather than 
finds. 

III. — He does not touch upon Happiness; probably ho 
would lean to asceticism. He sets up no moral code. 

IV. — Obligation to the Positive Civil Laws in matters in- 
different follows from the intellectual recognition of the esta- 
blished relation between ruler and subject, 

V. — Morality is not dependent upon the Deity in any 
other sense than the whole &ame of things is. 

SAMUEL CLABKE. [1676-1729.] 

Clarke put together his two series of Boyle Lectures 
(preached 1704 and 1705) as ‘A Discourse, concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of Natural 
Religion and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian 
Revelation,' in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, 4o. The burden 
of the ethical discussion falls under the head of the Obligations 
of Natural Religion, in the second series. 

He enotthces this aU-comprehensive proposition : ‘ The 
same necessary and eternal different Relations that c^erent 
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Things bear one to another, and the same consequent Fitness 
or Unfitness of the Application of different things or different 
relations one to another, with regard to which the will of God 
always and necessarily does determine itself to choose to act 
only what is agreeable to Justice, Equity, Goodness, and 
Truth, in order to the welfare of the whole universe — ought 
likewise constantly to determine the Wills of all subordinate 
rational beings, ^o govern all their actions by the same ruleS; 
'4br the good of the public, in their respective stations. That 
is, these eternal and necessary differences of things make it 
fit and reasonable for creatures so to act ; they cause it to be 
their duty, or lay an obligation on them so to do ; even sepa- 
rate from the consideration of these Rules being the positive 
Will or Command of God, and also antecedent to any respect 
or regard, expectation or apprehension of any particulai* pri- 
vate and personal Advantage or Disadvantage, Reward or 
Punishment, either present or future, annexed either by 
natural consequence, or by positive appointment, to the prac- 
r tising or neglecting of these rules.* In the explication of this, 

; nearly his whole system is contained. 

His first concern is to impress the fact that there are 
necessary and eternal differences of all things, and implied or 
consequent relations (proportions or disproportions) existing 
amongst them; and to bring under this general head the 
special case of differences of Persons (e.y., God and Man, Man 
and Fellow-man), for the sake of the implication that to 
different persons there belong peculiar Fitnesses and Unfitnesses 
of circumstances; or, which is the same thing, that there 
arises necessarily amongst them a suitableness or unsuitable- 
Tiess of certain manners of Behaviour. The counter-proposi- 
tion that he contends agamst is, that the relations among 
persons depend upon positive constitution of some kind, instead 
of being founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
things, . 

Next he shows how, in the rational or intellectual recogni- 
; tion of naturally existent relations amongst things (he always 
1 means persons chiefly), there is contained an obligation. 

; When God, in his Omniscience and absolute freedom fix)m 
i error, is found determining his Will always according \p this 
^ eternal reason of things, it is very unreasonable and blame- 
worthy in the intelligent creatures whom he has made so far 
like himself, not to govern their actions by the saine etem^ 
rule of Reason, but tef suffer themselves to depart from it 
; through negligent misundersiemding or wilful passion. Herein 
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lies obligation : a man ought to act accoVding to the Law of 
Season, because he can as little refrain fbiom assenting Jio the 
reasonp^bleness and fitness of guiding his actions by it, as refuse 
his assent to a geometrical demonstration when he under- 
stands the terms. The original obligation of all is the eternal 
Reason of Things ; the sanction of inwards and Punishments 
(though ‘ truly the most efiectnal means of keeping creatures 
in their duty’) is only a secondary and additional obligation. 
Proof of his position he finds in men’s judgment of their owiu- 
actions, better still in their judgments of others’ qctions, best 
of all in their judgment of injuries inflicted on themselves. 
Nor does any objection hold from the ignorance of savages in 
matters of morality : they are equally ignorant of the plainest 
mathematical truths ; the need of instruction does not take 
away the necessary difference of moral Good and Evil, any 
more than it takes away the necessary proportions of numbers. 

He, then, instead of deducing all our seved*al duties as he 
might, contents himself with mentioning the three great 
branches of them, (a) Duties in respect of God^ consisting 
of sentiments and acts (Veneration, Love, Worship, &c.) called 
forth by the consideration of his attributes, and having a cha- 
racter of Fitness far beyond any that is visible in applying 
equal geometrical figures to one another, {h) Duties in respect 
of our Fellow-crcaiurcs : (1) Justice and Equity, the doing as 
We would be done by. Iniquity is the very same in Action, 
as Falsity or Contradiction in Theory ; what makes the one 
absurd makes the other unreasonable ; ‘ it would be impossible 
for men not to be as much (!) ashamed of doing Iniquity^ as 
they are of believing Goviradiciions (2) Universal Love or 
Benevolence, the promoting the or happiness of all, 

which is obligatory on various g^'ounds : the Good being the 
fit and reasonable, the greatest Good is the most fit and reason- 
able ; by this God’s action is determined, and so ought ours ; 
no Duty affords a more ample pleasure ; besides having a 
‘certain natural affection’ for those moSt closely connected 
with ns, we desire to multiply affinities, which means to found 
society, for the sake of the more comfortable life that mutual 
good offices bring. [This is a very confused deduction of an 
obligation.'] (c) Duties in respect to our Selves, viz., self' 
'preservation, temperanice, contentment, &c.; for not being authors 
of our being,* we have no just power or authority to take it 
away direqfcly, or, by abuse of our faculties, indirectly. 

After expatiating in a rhetoricaU. strain on the eternal, 
universal, and absolutely unchangeable character of the law 
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of Nature or Right ^Reason, he specifies the sense wlioreiii 
the et^ial moral Obligations are independent of the will of 
God himself; it comes to this, that, although God^ makes all 
things and the relations between them, nothing is holy and 
good because he commands it, but lie commands it liecause it 
is holy and good. Finally, he expounds the relation of Reward 
and Punishment to the law of Nature ; the obligation of it is 
before and distifict from these; but, while full of admiration 
■4br the Stoical idea of the self-sufficiency of virtue, ho is 
constrained to add that "men never will generally, and indeed 
’tis not very reasonably to be expected they should, part with 
all the comforts of life, and even life itself, without any expecta- 
tion of a future recompense.’ The ‘manifold absurdities’ of 
Hobbes being first exposed, he accordingly returns, in pur- 
suance of the theological argument of his Lectures, to show 
that the eternal moral obligations, founded on the natural 
difierences of things, are at the same time the express will and 
command of God to all rational creatures, and must neces- 
sarily atid certainly be attended with Rewards and Punish- 
ments in -a future state. 

The summary of Clarke’s views might stand thus : — 

I. — The Standard is a certain Fitness of action between 
persons, implicated in their nature as much as any fixed 
proportions between numbers or other I'elation among things. 
Except in such an expression as this, moral good admits of no 
kind of external reference. 

II. — There is very little Psychology involved. The 
Faculty is the Reason ; its action a case of mere intellectual 
apprehension. The element of Feeling is nearly excluded. 
Disinterested sentiment is, so minor a point as to call forth 
only the passing allusion tf^ ‘ a certain natural alFection.’ 

III. — Happiness is not considered except in a vague refer- 
ence to good public and private as involved with Fit ami 
Unfit action. 

IV. — His account of Duties is remarkable only for the con^ 
sistency of his attempt to find parallels for each amongst 
intellectual relations. The climax intended in the assimila- 
tion of Injustice to Contradictions is a very anti-cliniax ; if 
people were only 'as much' ashamed of doing injustice as ot 
believing contradictions, the moral order of the worM would 
be poorly provided for. 

V. — The relation of Ethics to Politics is hardly touched.# 
Society is bom of the desire to multiply affimties through 
mutual interchange of good offices. 
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VI. — His Ethical disquisition is only^part of a Theological 
argument ; and this helps to explain his a^^sertion of th/3 Inde- 
pendence as well as of the Insufl&ciency of Morality. The 
tinal outcome of the discussion is that Morality needs the 
support of Revelation. But, to get from this an argument for 
the truth of Revelation, it is necessary that morality should 
have an independent foundation in the nature of things, apart 
from any direct divine appointment. v- 

WiLLiAM WoLLASJ’ON (1659-1724), author of the * Religion^ 
of Nature Delineated,* is usually put into the sajne class of 
moralists with Clarke. With him, a had action (whether of 
commission or omission) contains the denial of a true pro- 
position. Truth can be denied by actions as well as by words. 
Thus, the violation of a contract is the denial by an action 
that the contract has been concluded. Robbing a traveller 
is the denial that what you take from him is his. An action 
that denies one or more true propositions cannot be good, 
and is necessarily bad. A good action is one whose omission 
would be bad or whose contrary is bad, in the above sense. 
An indifferent action is one that can be omitted or done with- 
out contradicting any truth. Reason, the judge of whfit is 
true and false, is the only faculty concerned ; but, at the same 
time, Wolla.ston makes large reference to the subject of Hap- 
piness, finding it' to consist in an excess of pleasures as com- 
pared with pains. He holds that his doctrine is in conformity 
with all the facts. It affirms a progressive morality, that 
keeps pace with and depend upon tlie progress of Science. 
It can explain errors in morals as distinct from vice. An 
error is the affirmation by an action of a false proposition, 
thought to be true ; the action is bad, but the agent iv; 
innocent. 

JOHN LOCKE. [1032-1704 ] 

Locke did not apply himself to the consecutive evolution 
of an Ethical theory; whence his views,' although on the 
whole sufficiently unmistakeable, are not always reconcileable 
with one another. 

In Book I. of the ‘ Essay on the Understanding* he devotes 
himself to the refutation of Innate Ideas, whether Speculative 
or Praoitical. Chap. III. is on the alleged Iimate Practical 
Principles, or rules of Right and Wrong. The objections 
urged against these Principles have scarcely been added to, 
*and have ne^r been answered. We sh^Jl endeavour to indi- 
cate the heads of the reasoning. 
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1. The Innate [practical Principles are for the most part 
not self-evident ; Aey are, in this respect, not on an equal 
footing with the Speculative Principles whose innate oiigin 
is also disputed. They require reasoning and explanation in 
order to be understood. Many men are ignorant of them, 
while others assent to them slowly, if they do assent to them ; 
fill which is at variance with their being innate. 

2. There i^ no Practical Principle universally received 
among mankind. All that can be said of Justice is that mcM 

*%ien agree to recognize it. It is vain to allege of confederacies 
of thieves,® that they keep faith with one another ; for this 
keeping of faith is merely for their own convenience. We 
cannot call that a sense of Justice which merely binds a man 
to a certain number of his fellow-cihrainals, in order the more 
effectually to plunder and kill honest men. Instead of Justice, 
it is the essential condition of success in Injustice. 

If it bo said in reply, that these men tacitly assent in their 
minds to what their practice contradicts, Locke answers, first, • 
that men’s actions must bo hold as the best interpreters of 
their thoughts ; and if many men’s pnictices, and some men’s 
open professions, have been opposed to these principles, we 
cannot conclude them to be Innate. Secondly, It is difficult 
for us to assent to Innate Practical Principles, ending only in 
contemplation. Such principles either infiuQnce our conduct, 
or they are nothing. There is no mistake as to the Innate 
principles of the desire of happiness, and aversion to misery ; 
these do not stop short in tacit assent, but urge every man’s 
conduct every hour of his life. If there were anything cor- 
responding to these in the sense of Bight and Wrong, we 
should have no dispute about them. 

3. There is no Moraljrule, that may not have a reason 
demanded for it ; which ought not to be the case with any 
innate principle. That we should do as we would be done 
by, is the foundation of all moraliiy, and yet, if proposed to 
any one for the first time, might not such an one, without 
absui’dity, ask a reason whyi^ But this would imply that 
there is some deeper principle for it to repose upon,^ capable 
of being assigned as its motive; that it is not ultimate, and 
therefore not innate. That men should observe compacts is 
a great and undeniable rule, yet, in this, a Christiap would 
give as reason the command of God ; a Hobbist would say 
that the public requires it, and would punish for disobeying^ 
it; and an old heathen philosopher would havejirged that it* 
was opposed to humtih virtue and perfection. 
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Bound up with this consideration, is tfie circuinstance that 
moral rules differ among men, accordin^^ to^their views of 
happiness. The existence of God, and our obedience to him, 
are manifest in many ways, and are the true ground of 
morality, seeing that only God can call to account every 
offender ; yet, from the union of virtue and public happiness, 
all men have recommended the practice of what is for their 
own obvious advantage. There is quite enough in this self- 
interest to cause moral rules to be enforced by men that care^ 
neither for the supreme Lawgiver, nor for the Hell ordained 
by him to punish transgressors. 

After all, these great principles of morahty are more com- 
mended than practised. As to Conscience checking us in 
these breaches, making them fewer than tliey would otherwise 
be, men may arrive at such a conscience, or self-restraining 
sentiment, in other ways than by an innate endowment. Some 
men may come to assent to moral rules from a knowledge of 
their value as means to ends. Others may take up the same 
view as a part of their education. However the persuasion is 
come by, it will serve as a conscience ; which conscience is 
nothing else than our o^vn opinion of the rectitude or pravity 
of our actions. 

How could men with serenity and confidence transgress 
rules stamped upon their inmost soul ? Look at the practices 
of nations civilized and uncivilized ; at the robberies, murders, 
rapes of an army sacking a town ; at the legalized usages ot“ 
nations, the destruction of infants and of aged parents for 
personal convenience; cannibalism; the most monstrous forms 
of unchastity ; the fashionable murder named Duelling, Where 
are the innate principles of Justice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, 
Chastity ? ♦ 

If we read History, and cast our glance over the world, 
we shall scarcely find any rule of Morality (excepting such as 
are necessary to hold society together, and these too with 
great limitations) but what is somewhere or other set aside, 
and an opposite established, by whole societies of men. Men 
may break a law without disowning it; but it is inconceivable 
that a whole nation should publicly reject and renounce what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knows to be a law. 
Whatever practical principle is innate, must be known to 
every one to be just and good. The generally allowed breach 
pf any rule anywhere must be held to prove that it is not 
innate. If tBere be any rule having a/air claim to be im- 
printed by nature, it is the role that Parents should preserve 
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and cherish their children. If such a principle be innate, it 
must be found r^^lating practice everywhere; or, at the 
lowest, it must be known and assented to. But it is very far 
from having been uniformly practised, even hrnong en- 
lightened nations. And as to its being an innate truth, 
known to all men, that also is untrue. Indeed, the terms of 
it are not intelligible without other knowledge. The state- 
ment, ^ it is tfeo duty of parents to preserve their chilrlren,’ 
cannot be understood without a Law ; a Law requires a Law - 
maker, and Reward or Punishment. And as punisliment does 
not always follow in this life, nothing less thm a recognition 
of Divine Law will suffice; in otlier words, there must be 
intuitions of God, Law, Obligation, Punishment, and a Put are 
Life : every one of which may be, and is, deemed to be innate. 

It is incredible that men, if all these things were stamped 
c^n their minds, could deliberately offend against them ; still 
more, that rulers should silently connive at such transgressions. 

4. The supporters of innate principles are unable to point 
out distinctly what they are.* Yet, if these were imprinted 

* Locke examines the Innato Principles put forth by Lord Ilcrbert 
in bis book Be Veritate^ 1st, There is a supreme governor of tbo world; 
2nd, Worship is due to him; 3rd, Virtue, joined with Piety, is the host 
Worship; 4th, Mon must repent of their sins; 5th, There will ho a 
future life of rewards and punishments. Locke admits these to be such 
truths as a rational creature, after due explanation given them, can hardly 
avoid attending to ; but he will not allow them to be innate. For, 

First, There are other propositions with as good a claim as these to 
he of the number imprinted by nature on the mind. 

Secondly, The marks assigned are not found in all the proj jsitions. 
Many men, and even whole nations, disbelieve some of them. 

Then, as to the third principle, — virtue, joined with piety, is the best 
worship of God ; he cannot see how it can he innate, seeing that it con- 
tains a name, virtue, of thejgreatest possible uncertainty of meaning. 
For, if virtue be taken, as commonly it is, to denote the actions accounted 
laudable in particular countries, then the proposition will he untrue. Or, 
if it is taken to mean accordance with God’s will, it will then he true, 
but unmeaning ; that God will be pleased with what he commands is an 
identical assertion, (»f no use to any one. 

So the fourth proposition, — men must repent of their sins, — is open to 
the same remark. It is not possible that God should engrave on men^s 
minds principles couched on such uncertain words as Virtucf and Sin. 
Nay more, as a general , word is nothing in itself, but only report as to 
particular facts, the knowledge of rules is a knowledge of a sufficient 
number of actions to determine the rule. [Innate principles acp not com- 
patible with Nominalism.] 

According to Lord Herbert, the standard of virtue is the common 
notions in wmoh all men agree. They are such as the following, — to avoid 
evil, to be temperate, in^oubtful cases to choose the saflr course, not to 
do to otheiB what you would not wish done to yourself, to be grateful to 
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on the mind, there could be no more donl^ about them than 
about the number of our fingers. Wo weiLknow that, if men 
of different sects were to write out their respective lists,' they 
would set down exactly such as suited their several schools or 
churches. 

There is, Locke remarks, a ready, but not very material, 
answer to his objections, namely,* that the innate principles 
5y Education and Custom, be darkened^ and worn out 
of men^s minds. But this takes away at once the argument 
from universal consent, and leaves nothing but what each 
party thinks should pass for universal consent, nanlely, their 
own private persuasion : a method whereby a set of men 
presuming themselves to be the only masters of right reason, 
put aside the votes and opinions of the rest of mankind. Thus, 
notwithstanding the innate light, we are as much in the dark 
as if it did not exist ; . a rule that will warp any way is not to 
be distinguished amidst its contraries. If these rules are so 
liable to vary, through adventitious notions, we should find 
them clearest in children and in persons wholly illiterate. 
He grants that there are many opinions, received by men of 
different countries, educations, and tempers, and lield as 
unquestionable first principles; but then the absurdity of 
some, and the mutual contradiction of others, make it impos- 
sible that they should be all true. Yet it will often happen 
that these men will sooner part with their lives, than suffer 
the truth of their opinions to be questioned. 

We can see from our experience how the belief in prin- 
ciples grows up. Doctrines, with no better original than the 
superstition of a nurse, or the authority of an old woman, 
may in course of time, and by the concurrence of neighbours, 
grow up to the dignity of first tr^uths in Religion and in 
Mor^ity. Persons matured under those influences, and, 
looking into their own minds, find nothing anterior to the 
opinions taught them before they kept a record of themselves; 
they, therefore, without scruple, conclude that those proposi- 
tions whose origin they cannot trace are the impress of God 
and nature upon their minds. Such a result is unavoidable 
in the circumstances of the bulk of mankind, who require 
some foundation of principles to rest upon, and have no 

benefactors, &c. Conscience is what teaches xis to carry out those prin- 
ciples in practice. It excites joy over good actions, and produces ab- 
horrence and repentance for bad. Upon it, our repentance of mind and 
eternal welfare depend. (For an account of I^rd Herbert’s common 
notions, see Appenmx B., l^rd Herbert of Cherbury.^ 
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means of obtain in a tbeni but on trust from others. Ousfmn is 
a greater power ^an Nature^ and, while we are yot young, 
seldftm fails to make ns worship as divine what she has'inured 
ns to ; nor is it to be wondered at, that, when we come to 
mature life, and are engrossed with quite diffrront matters, 
we are indisposed to sit down and examine all our received 
tenets, to find ourselves in the wong, to run counter to the 
opinions of country or party, and to bo branded with 
such epithets as whimsical, sceptical, Atheist. It is inevitable 
that we should take up at first borrowed principles; and unless 
we have^all the faculties and the means of searching into 
their foundations, we naturally go on to the end as we have 
begun. 

In the following chapter (IV.), he argues the general 
question of Innate Ideas in the case of the Idea of God. 

In Book II., Chap. XXL, Locke discusses the freedom of 
the will, with some allusions to the nature of happiness and 
the causes of wrong conduct. Happiness is the utmost plea- 
sure we are capable of, misery the utmost pain ; pleasure and 
pain define Good and Evil. In practice, we are chiefiy occu- 
pied in getting rid of troubles ; absent good does not much 
move us. All uneasiness being removed, a moderate portion of 
good contents us ; and some few degrees of pleasure in a suc- 
cession of ordinary enjoyments are enough to make happiness. 
[Epicurus, and others among the ancients, said as much.] 

Men have wrong desires, and do wrong acts, but it is from 
wrong judgments. They never mistake a present pleasure or 
pain; they always act correctly upon that. They are the 
victims of deceitful appearances ; they make wrong judgments 
in comparing present with future pains, such is the weakness 
of the mind's constitritfe)n in this department. Our wrong 
judgments proceed partly from ignorance and partly from 
inadvertence, and our preference of vice to virtue is accounted 
for by these wrong judgments. 

Chap. XXVHI. discusses Moral Relations. Good and 
Evil are nothing but Pleasure and Pain, and what causes 
them. Moral Good or Evil is the conformity or unconformity 
of our voluntary actions to some Law, entailing upon us good 
or evil by the will and power of the Law-giver, to which good 
and evil we apply the names Reward and Punishmout. 

There are three sorts of Moral Rules: 1st, The Divine 
Lgw, whether promulgated by the Light of Nature or 
Revelation, and enforced by rewards and punishments in a 
future life. This law, when ascertained, is the touchstone of 
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moral rectitude. 2nd, The ,CivU Law, the Law of the 
State, supported by the penalties"^^ the \^ivil judge. 3rd, 
The Law of Opinion or Reputation. Even after resigning, 
to pubFc authority, the disposal of the public force, men 
still retain the power of privately approving or disap- 
proving actions, according to their views of virtue and vice. 
The being commended . or dispraised bj* our fellows may thus 
be called the sanction of Reputation, a power oft^m surpassing 
in efficacy both the other sanctions. 

Morality is the reference of all actions to one or other of ’ 
these three Laws. Instead of applying innate notioiis of good 
and evil, the mind, having been taught the several rules en- 
joined by these authorities, compares any given action with 
these rules, and pronounces accordingly. A rule is an aggre- 
gate of simple Ideas ; so is an action ; and the conformity 
required is the ordering of the action so tiiat tJie simple ideas 
belonging to it may correspond to those required by the law. 
Thus, all Moral Notions may be reduced to the simple ideas 
gained by the two leading sources — Sensation and Reflection. 
Murder is an aggregate of simple ideas, traceable in the detail 
to these sources. 

The summary of Lockc^s views is as follows : — 

I. — With reference to the Standard of Morality, we have 
these two great positions — 

/ First, That the production of qfleasure and pain to seiitient 
/ beings is the ultimate foundation of moral good and evil. 

Secondly, That morality is a system of Law, enacted by 
one or other of three difibrent authorities. 

II. — In the Psychology of Ethics, Locke, by implication, 
holds — 

First, That there is no innate m^ral sentiment ; that our 
moral ideas are the generalities of moral actions. That our 
faculties of moral discernment are — (1) thopje .thatt„.ffiscerii 
the pleasures and pains of mankind; and (2), those that 
comprehehd^ahd interpret the laws of God,rthe Nation, and 
Public Opinion. And (3) he counts that the largest share 
in the formation of our Moral Sentiments is due to Education 
and pgstom. 

{We have seen his views on Free-will, p. 413.] 

As regards the nature of Disinterested Action, he pro- 
nounces no definite opinion. He makes few attempts to 
analyze the emotional and active part of our nature. 

ni.— -His Sammum Bonum is stated generally as the pro- 
curing of Pleasure and%ie avoiding of P^. 
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IV . — He lias yo peculiar views on the Moral Code, or ou 
the enforceinentsX>f Morality. 

V. — The connexion of Ethics with Politics is, in him, tho 
assimilating of Morality; to Law. 

VI. — ^With reference to Theology, he considers that, by 
the exercise of the Reason, we may discover the existence and 
attributes of God, and. our duties ‘to him ; his ascertained will 
is the highefii moral rj^le, the true touchstone of Moral .Recti- 
tude. 

JOSEPH BUTLER. [1 392-17£:2.] 

Butler's Ethical System may be found — First, in a short 
Dissertation on Virtue, appended to the Analogy ; secondly, 
and chiefly, in his first three Sermons, entitled ‘Human 
Nature;’ thirdly, in other Sermons, as (V.) on Compassion, and 
(XI,) on Benevolence. Various illustrations of Ethical doctrine 
are interspersed through the Analog;^^, as in Part I., Chap. 2, 
entitled ‘the government of God by rewards and punish- 
ments.’ 

The Dissertation on Virtue is intended to vindicate, in 
man, the existence of a moral nature, apart from both Pru- 
dence and Benevolence. 

A moral government supposes a moral nature in man, or* 
a power of distinguishing right from wroifg. All men and all 
systems agree as to the fact of moral perceptions. 

As characteristics of these moral perceptions, it is to be 
noted — First, they refer to voluntary actions. Secoirlly, they 
aro accompanied with the feelings of good or of ill desert, 
which good or ill desert is irrespective of the good of society. 
Thirdly, the perception of ill desert has regard to the capaci- 
ties of the agent. Fouiihly, Prudence, or regard to ourselves, 
is a fair subject of moral approbation, and imprudence of the 
contrary. Our own self-interest seems to require strengilieri- 
ing by other men’s manifested pleasure and displeasure. Stih, 
this position is* by no means indisputable, and the author is 
willing to give np the words ‘virtue’ and ‘ vice,’ as applicable 
to prudence and folly ; and to contend merely that bur moral 
faculty is not indifferent to this class of actions. Fifthly, 
Viriue is not wholly resolvable into Benevolence (that is, the 
general good, or Utility*). This is shown by tho fact that 

* In this respect, Butler differs from both Shaftesbury Hutcheson, 
With Shaftesbury, the main function of the moral s^se is to smile <ip- 
proval on benevolent^ffections, by which a]|^dditional pleasure is thrown 
into the scale against the selfish affections. The superiority of the 
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our approbation is not in proportion to tB;^ amount of happi- 
ness flowing from an action [lie medins iTi^inediately flov'^ing, 
which does not decide the question]. We disapprove of false- 
hood, injustice, and unprovoked violence, even although more 
happiness would result from them than from the contrary. 
Moreover, w^e are not always judges of the whole consequences 
of acting. Undoubtedly, however, benevolence is our duty, if 
there be no moral principle to oppose it. 

The title ‘ Human Nature,* given to Butler’s chief Ethical ^ 
exposition, indicates that he does not take an a imori view of 
the foundations of Ethics, like Cudworth and Clarke, but 
makes them repose on the constitution of the human mind. 

In Sermon first, he lays out the different parts of our 
Emotional and Active nature, including Benevolence, Self- 
love, Conscience. The recognition of these three as distinct, 
and mutually irresolvable, is the Psychological basis of his 
Ethics.* 

The existence of pure or disinterested Benevolence is 
proved by such facts, as Friendship, Compassion, Parental and 
Filial afiections. Benevolent impulses to mankind generally. 
But although the object of benevolence is the public good, and 
of self-love private good, yt‘t the two ultimately coincide. 
[This questionable assertion must trammel any pj^oof that the 
author can give “of our possessing purely disinterested 
impulses.] 

In a long note, he impugns the theory of Hobbes that 
Benevolent affection and its pleasures are merely a form of the 
love of Power. He maintains, and witli reason, that the love 
of power manifests its consequences quite as much in cruelty 
as in benevolence. 

The second argument, to show ihdfv Benevolence is a fact 
of our constitution, involves the greatest peculiarity of Butler’s 

* natural affections’ thus depends on a double pleasure, their intrinsically 
pleasareable character, and the superaddod pleasure reflection, Tho 
tendency of Shaftesbury is here to make benevolence and virtue identical, 
and at the same time to impair the disinterested character of benevo- 
lence. 

* With this view, we may compare the psychology of Shaftes- 
bury, set forth in his * Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Times.’ 
The soul has two kinds of affections — (1) Self-affeciim, leading to tho 

* good of th# private,’ such as love of life, revenge, pleasure or aptitude 
towards nourishment and the means of generation, emulation or love of 
praise, indolence ; and (2) Natural affections^ leading to the good of the 
pufclic. The natiiral or spontaneous predominance of benevolence is 
goodness \ the subjection of^lbe selfish by effort Ad training is virtue, 
Yirtoe consists generally in the x^oper exeroise of the several lUE&ctions. 
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Psychology, althoujfh he was not the first to announce it. The 
scheme of the hiJnati feelings comprehends, in addition to 
Benevolence and Self-Love, a number of passions and affections 
tending to the same ends as these (some to the good of our 
fellows, others to our own good) ; while in following them we 
are not conscious of seeking those ends, but some dilFerenii 
ends. Such are our various Appetites and Passions. Thus, 
hunger promotes our private well-being, but in obeying i!s 
^ictates we are not thinking of that object, but of the procur- 
ing of food. Curiosity promotes both public ar.d privu/te good, 
but its direct and immediate object is knowledge. 

[This refined distinction appears first in Aquinas ; there is 
in it a palpable confusion of ideas. If we regard the final 
impulse of hunger, it is* not toward the food, but towards the 
lappeasing of a pain and the gaining of a pleasure, which are 
certainly identical with self, being the definition of self in the 
last resort. Wo associate the food with the gratification of 
these demands, and hence food becomes an end to us — one of 
the associated or intermediate ends. So the desire of know- 
ledge is the desire of the pleasure, or of the relief from pain, 
accruing ftom knowledge; while, as in the case of food, 
knowledge is to a great degree only an instrument, and there- 
fore an intermediate and associated end. So the desii-e of 
esteem is the desire of a pleasure, or else of the instrument of 
pleasure. 

In short, Butler tries, without effect, to evade the gMieral 
principles of the will — our being moved exclusively Ly plea- 
sure and pain. Abundant reference has been already made 
to the circumstances that modify in appearance, or in reality, 
the operation of this principle. The distinction between self- 
love and the particular appetites, passions, and afiections, is 
mainly the distinction between a great aggregate of the reason 
(the total interests of our being) and the separate items that 
make it up.] 

The distinctiem is intended to prepare the way for the 
setting forth of Conscience,* which is called a ‘ principle of 

♦ Butler’s definition of conscience, and his whole treatment of it, have 
created a great puzzle of classification, as to whether he is to be placed 
along with the upholders of a ‘moral sense.’ Shaftesbury is more ex- 
plicit : ‘ No sooner does the eye open upon figures, the ear to sounds, 
than straight the Beautiful results, and grace and harmony are known 
and acknowledged. No sooner are aetions viewed, no sooner the human ^ 
afiections discerned (and they are, most of them, as s«pn discerned as 
felt), than straight an inward eye distinguishes the fair and shapely ^ the 
amiable and odmirMe, apart from the deformed, the foul, the odious, or the 
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reflection in men, whereby they distingniei between, approve 
and disapprove, their own actions.’ Thisprinciple has for its 
result the good of society ; still, in following it, we aro not con- 
scious of aiming at the good of society. A father has an 
affection for his children ; this is one thing. He has also a 
principle of reflection, that urges him with added force and 
with more steady persistency than any affection ; wdiich prin- 
ciple must therefore be diflerent from mere affliction. 

Butler’s analysis of the human feelings is thus : I. — Bencj^ 
volence and Self-love. II. — The particular Appetites, Passions, 
and Affections, operating in the same direction as Benevolence 
and Self-love, but without intending it. III. — Conscience, of 
which the same is to be said. 

His reply to the objection, — against our being made for 
Benevolence, — founded on our mischievous propensities, is, tha^ 
in the same way there are tendencies mischievous to ourselves, 
and yet no one denies us the possession of self-love. He re- 
marks farther that these evil tendencies are the abuse of such 
as are right ;• ungovernable passion, reckless pursuit of our 
own good, and not pure malevolence, are the causes of in- 
justice and the other vices. 

In short, we are made for pursuing both our own good 
and the good of others ; but present gratifications and passing 
inclinations intci’fere alike with both objects. 

Sermons II., III., an^ meant to establish, from our moral 
nature, the Supremacy of Conscience. 

Our moral duties may be deduced from the scheme of our 
nature, which shows tin; design of the Deity. There may be 
some difficulties attending the deduction, owing to the want 
of uniformity in the human constitution. Still, the broad 
feelings of the mind, and the purpose of them, can no more be 
mistaken than the existence and the purpose of the eyes. It 
can be made quite apparent that the single principle called 
' conscience is intended to rule all the rest. 

But, as Conscience is only one part off our nature, there 

despicable,^ * In a creature capable of forming general notions of thing**, 
not only the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense, are the 
objects of the affections, but the very actions themselves, and the affec- 
tions of pity, kindness, and gratitude, and their contraries, being brought 
into the lamd by reflection, become objects. So that, by means of this 
reflected sense, there arises another kind of affection towards these affec- 
tions themselves, which have been already felt, and are now become the 
^ subject of a ne^ liking or dislike/ What this ‘ moral sense * approves is 
benevolence, and when its approval has been acted upon, by subjecting 
the selfish affections, * virtue ' is attained. 
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being two other pary, namely, (1) Benevolence and Self-love, 
and the particinar Appetites and Passions, why are they 
not all equally natural, and all equally to be followcii ? 

This leads to an inquiry into the meanings of the word 
Nature. 

First, Nature may mean any prompting whatever ; anger 
and affection are equally natural, as being equally part of us. 

Secondly, ii^may mean our strongest passion, what most 
^i;§quently prevails with us and shows our individual cha- 
racters. Is this sense, vice may be natural. 

Bat, thirdly, we may reclaim against those two meanings, 
and that on the authority both of the Apostle Paul and of the 
ancient sages, and declare that the proper meaning of follow- 
ing nature is following Conscience, or that superior principle 
in every man which bears testimony to its own supremacy. 
It is by this faculty, natural to a man, that he is a moral 
agent, a law to himself. 

Men may act according to their strongest principle, and 
yet violate their nature, as when a man, urged by present gra- 
tification, incurs certain ruin. The violation of nature, in this 
instance, may bo expressed as disproportion. 

There is thus a difference in hind between passions ; self- 
love is superior to temporary appetite. 

Passion or Appetite mean^a tendency towards certain 
objects with no regard to any other objects. Bcflection or 
Conscience steps in to protect the interests that these would 
lead us to sacrifice. Surely, therefore, this would be enough 
to constitute superiority. Any other passion taking the lead 
is a case of usurpation. 

We can hardly form a potion of Conscience without this 
idea of superiority. Had ft might, as it has right, it would 
govern the world. 

Were there no such supremacy, all actions would be on an 
equal footing. Impiety, profanenessj and blasphemy would 
be as suitable as reverence ; parricide would justify itself by 
the right of the strongest. 

Hence human nature is made up of a number of propen- 
sities in union with this mling principle ; and as, in civil 
government, the constitution is infringed by strength pre- 
vailing over authority, so the nature of man is -Violated 
when the lower faculties triumph over conscience. Man 
has a rule of right within, if he will honesty a^ttend to 
it. Out of this arrauigement, also, springs Obligation ; the 
law of conscience is the law of our nature. It carries its 
37 ' 
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I, 

authority with it ; it is the guide assigned by the Author of 
our nature. ^ 

He then replies to the question, ‘ Why should we be con- 
cerned about anything out of or beyond ourselves ? ' Suppos- 
ing we do possess in our nature a regard to the well-being of 
others, why may we not set that aside as being in our way 
to our own good. 

The answer is, Wo cannot obtain our own good without 
having regard to others, and undergoing the restraints prjj^ 
scribed by morality. There is seldom any inconsistency 
between our duty and our interest. Self-love, in the present 
world, coincides with virtue. If there are any exceptions, all 
will be set light in the final distribution of things. Conscience 
and self-love, if we Understand our true happiness, always 
lead us the same way*. 

Such is a brief outline of the celebrated ‘ Three Sermons 
on Human Nature.’ The radical defect of the whole scheme 
lies in its Psychological basis. Because we have, as mature 
human beings, in civilized society, a principle of action 
. called Conscience, which we recognize as distinct from Self- 
love and Benevolence, as well as from the Appetites and Pas- 
sions, Butler would make lis believe that this is, from the 
first, a distinct principle of our nature. The proper reply is 
to analyze Conscience; shoeing at the same time, from its 
very great discrepancies in difforont minds, that it is a growth, 
or product, corresponding to the education and the circum- 
stances of each, although of course involving the common 
elements of the mind. 

In his Sciunons on Compassion (V., VI.), ho treats this as 
one of the Afl'ections in his second group of the Feelings 
(Appetites, Passions, and Affectioif.%) ; vindicates its existence 
against Hobbes, who treated it as an indirect mode of self- 
regard ; and shows its importance in human life, as an adjunct 
to Rational Benevolence and Conscience. 

In discussing Benevolence (Sermon XII.) Butler’s object is 
to show that it is not ultimately at variance with Self-love. 
In the introductory observations, he adverts to the historical 
fact, that vice and folly take di&rent turns in different ages, 
at^d that the peculiarity of his own age is ‘ to profess a con- 
traoteef spirit, and greater regards to self-interest ’ than 
formerly. He accommodates his preaching of virtue to this 
^ characteristic of his time, and promises that there iihcM M 
^possible concessions ma^e to thefewouriU^pobssion. 

tlia mode of arguhig is still l^e same as in the sermons on 
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Human Nature. ^If-love does not com protend our whole 
bein^; it is only on€ principle among many. It is characterized 
by Breuhjectwe end, feeling of happiness ; but we hove other 
ends of the objective kind, the ends of our appetites, passions, 
and affections — food, injury to another, good to another, (&c. 
The total happiness of our being includes all our ends. Self-love 
attends only to one interest, and if we are too engrossed with 
that, we may aacrificOb other interests, and narrow the sphei'e 
^ our happiness. A certain disengagement of mmd is neces- 
sary to enjpyment, and the intensity of pursuit interferes with 
this. [This is a true remark, but misapplied ; external pur- 
suit may be so intense as nearly to do away with subjective 
consciousness, and therefore with pleasure ; but this applies 
more to ohjectwe ends, — wealth, the interest of others — than 
to self-love, which is in its nature subjective.] 

Now, what applies to the Appetites and Affections applies 
to Benevolence ; it is a distinct motive or urgency, and should 
have its scope like cver^ other propensity, in order to hap- 
piness. 

Such is his reasoning, grounded on his peculiar Psycho- 
logy. He then adduces the ordinary arguments to show, tliat 
seeking the good of others is a positive gratification in itself, 
and fraught with pleasure in its consequences^. 

In summary, Butler’s views^stand thus : — 

I. — His Standard of Right and Wrong is the subjective 
Faculty, called by him Reflection, or Conscience. He assumes 
such an amount of uniformity in human beings, in regard to 
this Faculty, as to settle all questions tliat arise, 

II. — His Psycliological scheme is the threefold division of 
the mind already brought qut ; Conscience being one division, 
and a distinct and primitive element of onr constitution. 

He has no Psychology of the Will ; nor does he anywhere 
inquire into the problem of Liberty and Necessity. 

Ho maintains the existence of Disinterested Benevolence, 
by saying that Dis?htere8ted action, as opposed to direct splf- 
regard, is a much wider fact of our mental system, than the 
regard to the welfare of others. We havp seen that this is a 
mere stroke of ingenuity, and owes its plausible appearance 
to his making our associated ends the primary ends ^of our 
being. 

III. With regard to the Snmmom Bonum, or the theory 

of Happiness, he holds that men cannot be happy,by the pur- 
suit of mere self; bnt must give way to their benevolent im- 
pulses as well, all under the guidance of conscience. In short, 
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virtne is happiness, even in this world ; r?nd, if there be any 
exception to the rule, it will be rectified^ in another world. 
This is in fact the Platonic view. Men are not to piUrsue 
happiness ; that would be to fall into the narrow rut of self- 
love, and would be a failure ; they are to pursue virtue, 
including the good of others, and the greatest happiness will 
ensue to each. 

It is a remarkable indication of the ^spirit <?f Butler’s age, 
or of his estimate of it, that he would never venture to requi:i2i- 
of any one a single act of uncompensated self-sacri/ice. 

IV. — The substance of the Moral Code of Butler is in no 
respect peculiar to him. He gives no classification of our 
duties. His means and inducements to virtue have just been 
remarked upon. 

V. — The relationship of Ethics to Politics and to Theology 
needs no remark. 

FRANCIS HUTCHESON. [1694-1747.] 

Hutcheson’s views arc to be found in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,’ his * Treatise on the Pas- 
sions,’ and his posthumous work, ‘ A System of Moral Philo- 
sophy.’ The last-mentioned, as the completest exposition of 
his Ethics, Speculative and Practical, is followed here. 

There are three books ; the first treating of Human Na- 
ture and Happiness ; the second, of Laws of Nature and 
Duties, previous to Civil Government and other adventitious 
states ; the third, of Civil Polity. 

In Book I., Cliap. I., Hutcheson states that the aim of 
Moral Philosophy is to point out the course of action that will 
best promote the highest happiness and perfection of men, by 
the light of human nature and to the exclusion of revelation ; 
thus to indicate the rules of conduct that make up the Law ot 
Nature. Happiness, the end of this art, being the state ol 
the mind arising from its several grateful perceptions or 
modifications, the natural course of the inquiry is to consider 
the various human powers, perceptions, and actions, and then 
to compare them so as to find what really constitutes happi’ 
ness, and bow it may be attained. The principles that first 
display themselves in childhood are the external senses, 
with some small powers of spontaneous motion, intro- 
ducing to the mind perceptions of pleasure and pain, which 
becoming forthwith the object of desire and aversion, are 
our first notions of natural good anti evil. Next to Ideo^s 
of Sensation, we acquire Concomitant ideas of Sensation from 
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two or more senses together — number, extension, <fec. Ideas 
of consciousness oi/reflection, which is another natural power 
of perception, complete the list of the materials of knowledge ; 
to which, when the powers of judging and reasoning are added, 
all the main acts of the understanding are given. There are 
still, however, some finer perceptions, that may be left over 
until the will is disposed of. 

Under the^head of Will, he notes first the facts of Uesire 
and Aversion, being* new motions of the soul, distinct from, 
^ough arising out of, sensations, perceptions, and judgments. 
To these ft is common to add Joy and Sorrow, arising in con- 
nexion with desire, though they partake more of sensations 
than of volitions. Acts of the will are arJjlsh or hemvolent^ 
according as one's own good, or (as ollen really in fact hap- 
pens) the good of others is pursued. Two calm natural de- 
terminations of the will are to be conceded ; the one an inva- 
riable constant impulse towards one’s own highest perfection 
and happiness ; the other towards the universal happiness of 
others, when the whole system of beings is regarded without 
prejudice, and in the absence of the notion tliat their hap- 
piness interferes with our own. There are also turbulent 
passions and appetites, whose end is their simple giatifica- 
tion ; whereupon the violence and uneasiness cease. Some 
are selfish — hunger, lust, power, fame; soma benevolent — pity, 
gratitude, parental afifection, &c. ; others may be of either 
kind — anger, envy, &c. In none of them is there any refer- 
ence in the mind to the greatest happiness of self or others ; 
and that they stand so often in real opposition to the calm 
motions, is sufficient proof of their distinct character, e.g,, the 
opposition of lust and calm regard for one’s highest interest. 

In Chapter II., he tS«kes up some finer powers of per- 
ception, and some other natural determinations of the will. 
Bound up with seeing and hearing are certain other powers 
of perception or senses — Beauty, Imitation, Harmony, Design, 
summed up by A^ddison under the name of Imagination, 
and all natural sources of pleasure. The two grateful 
perceptions of Novelty and Grandeur may be added to the 
list of natural determinations or senses of pleasure. To 
attempt to reduce the natural sense of Beauty to the discern- 
ment of real or apparent usefulness is hopeless, ^he next 
sense of the soul noted is the Sympathetic, in its two Phases 
of Pity or Compassion and Congratulation. This is fellow- 
feeling on apprehen(y.ng the state of others, and proneness tft 
relieve, without any thought of our own advantage, as seen 
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in children. Pity is stronger than congratulation, because, 
whether for ourselves or others, the desire to repel evil is 
stronger than to pursue good. Sympathy extends to ail the 
affections aYid passions ; it greatly subserves the grand deter- 
mination of the soul towards universal happiness. 

Other finer senses have actions of men for their objects, 
there being a general determination of the soul to exercise 
all its active powers, — a universal imjmlse to action, bodily 
and intellectual. In all such action there is re^ pleasure, but 
the grand source of human happiness is the power of per^ 
ceiving the moral notions of actions and characters. This, 
the Moral Sense^ falls to be fully discussed later. Distinct 
from our moral sense is the Sense of Honour or Skame^ when 
we are praised or condemned by others. The Seme of 
Decency or Dignity^ when the mind perceives excellence of 
bodily and mental powers in ourselves or others, is also 
natural, and distinct from the moral sense. Some would 
allow a natural Sense of the Ridiculous in objects or events. 
There follow some remarks on the tendency to associate 
perceptions. In addition also to the natural propen- 
sity towards action, there is a tendency in repeated action 
to become Habit, whereby our power.s are greatly increased. 
Habit and Customs can raise, however, no new ideas beyond 
the sentiments naturally excited by the original actions. 

Sexual desire, wisely postponed by nature beyond the 
earliest years, does not, in man, end in mere sensual pleasure, 
but involves a natural liking of beauty as an indication of 
temper and manners, whereupon grow up esteem and love. 
Mankind have a universal desire of offspring^ and love for 
their young ; also an affection, though weaker, for all blood- 
relations. They have, further, a i^atural impulse to society 
with their fellows, as an immediate principle, and are not 
driven to associate only by indigence. All the other princi- 
ples already mentioned, having little or no exercise in solitude, 
would bring them together, even without family ties. Patriot- 
ism and love of country are acquired in the midst of social 
order. 

Natural Religion inevitably springs up in the best minds 
at sight of the benevolent order of the world, and is soon 
diffused «among all. The principles now enumerated will 
be found, though in varying proportions, among all men not 
plainly monstrous by accident, 4o. 

Chapter IH. treats of the Ultimate JDeterminationB of the 
Will and Benevolent Affections. The question now is to find 
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some order and snbordin^ltion among the powers that have 
been cited, and to d^cover the ultimate ends of action, about 
which*there is no reasoning. He notices various systems that 
make calm self-love the one leading principle of action, and 
specially the system that, allowing the existence of particular 
disinterested affections, puts the self-satisfaction felt in yield- 
ing to the generous sentiments above all other kinds of enjoy- 
ments, But, he asks, is there not also a calm determinatio7i 
towards the g?)od of* others, without reference to private 
iiSterest of any kind ? In the case of particular desires, which 
all necessatily involve an uneasy sensation until they are 
gratified, it is no proof of their being selfish that their gratifi- 
cation gives the joy of success and stops uneasiness. On the 
other hand, to desire the welfare of others in the interest of 
ourselves is not benevolence nor virtue. What we have to 
seek are benevolent affections terminating ultimately in the 
good of others, and constituted by nature (either alone, or 
mayhap corroborated by some views of interest) ‘ the imme- 
diate cause of moral approbation.* Now, anything to be had 
from men could not raise within us such afiections, or make 
us careful about anything beyond external deportment. Nor 
could rewards from God, or the wish for self-approbation, 
create such affections, although, on the supposition of their 
existence, these may well help to foster them. • It is benevolent 
dispositions that we morally approve ; but dispositions are not 
to be raised by will. Moreover, they are often found where 
there has been least thought of cultivating them ; and, some- 
times, in the form of parental affection, gratitude, they 
are followed so little for the sake of honour and reward, that 
though their absence is condemned, they are themselves hardly 
accounted virtuous at all. ^He then rebuts the idea that gene- 
rous affections are selfish, because by sympathy we make the 
pleasures and pains of others our own. Sympathy is a real 
fact, but has regard only to the distress or suffering beheld or 
imagined in others, whereas generous affection is varied to- 
ward different characters. Sympathy can never explain the 
immediate ardour of our good-will towards the morally ex- 
cellent character, or the eagerness of a dying man for the 
prosperity of his children and Mends. Having thfis accepted 
the existence of purely disinterested affections, and ^divided 
them as before into calm and turbulent, he puts the question, 
Whether is the selfish or benevolent principle to yield in ca^ ^ 
of opposition ? And although it appears that,^s a fact, the 
universal happiness is V®ferred to the individual in the order 
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of the world by the Deity, this is nothing, unless by some 
determination of the soul we are made y:o comply with the 
Divine intentions. If by the desire of reward, it is selfishness 
still ; if by the desire, following upon the sight, of moral ex- 
cellence, then there must necessarily exist as its object some 
determination of the will involving supreme moral excellence, 
otherwise there will be no way of deciding between particular 
affections. This leads on to the consideration of the Moral 
Faculty. . * *• 

But, in the beginning of Chapter IV., he first rejects one by 
one these various accounts of the reason of our approbation 
of moral conduct : — pleasure by sympathy ; pleasure through 
the moral sense ; notion of advantage to the agent, or to the 
approver, and this direct or imagined ; tendency to procure 
honour ; conformity to law, to truth, fitness, congruity, &c . ; 
also education, association, <fcc. He then asserts a natural 
and immediate. determination in man to approve certain aflec- 
tions and actions consequent on them ; or a natural sense of 
immediate excellence in them, not referred to any other quality 
perceivable by our other senses, or by reasoning. It is a sense 
not dependent on bodily organs, but a settled determination 
of the soul. It is a sense, in like manner as, with every one of 
our powers — voice, designing, motion, reasoning, there is bound 
up a taste, sense, or relish, discerning and recommending their 
proper exercise ; but superior to all these, because the power 
of moral action is superior. It can be trained like any other 
sense — hearing, harmony, &c. — so as to be brought to aj)prove 
finer objects, for instance the general happiness rather than 
mere motions of pity. That it is meant to control and regu- 
late ail the other powers is matter of immediate consciousness ; 
we must ever prefer moral good t^ the good apprehended by 
the other perceptive powers. For while every other good is 
lessened by the sacrifices made to gain it, moral good is 
thereby increased and relished the more. The objects of 
moral approbation are primarily affections of the will, but, 
aU experience shows, only such as tend to the happiness 
of others, and the moral perfection of the mind possessing 
them. There are, however, many degrees of approbation; 
and, when we put aside qualities that approve themselves 
merely ^to the sense of decency or dignity, and also the 
calm desire of private good, which is indifferent, being 
neither virtuous nor vicious, the gradation of qualities 
morally app]:;(i>ved may be given thus : (1) Dignified abilities 
(pursuit of sciences, &c.), showing a \a8te a]S)ve sensuality 
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and selfishness. (2) Qualities immediately connected with 
virtuous afiections*^^ candour, veracity, fortitude, sense of hon- 
our. •'(3) The kind affections themselves, and the more as 
they are fixed rather than passionate, and extensive rather 
than narrow ; highest of all in the form of universal good-will 
to all. (4) The disposition to desire and love moral excel- 
lence, whether observed in ourselves or others — in short, tme 
piety towards God. He goes on to give a similar scale of 
moral turpituae. Again, putting aside the indilferent quali- 
‘?tes, and also those that merely make people despicable and 
prove thefn insensible, he cites — (1) the gratification of a 
narrow kind of affection when the public good migl’t have been 
served. (2) Acts detrimental to the public, done under teai* 
of personal ill, or great temptation. (3) Sudden angry pas- 
sions (especially when grown into habits) causing injury. 
(4) Injury caused by selfish and sensual passions. (5) De- 
liberate injury springing from calm selfishness. (6) Impiety 
towards the Deity, as known to be good. The worst concei vablo 
disposition, a fixed, unprovoked original malice, is hardly 
found among men. In the end of the chapter, he re-asserts 
the supremacy of the moral faculty, and of the principle of pure 
benevolence that it involves. The inconsistency of the prin- 
ciples of self-love and benevolence when it arises, is reduced 
in favour of the second by the intervention of the moral sense, 
which does not hold out future rewards and pleasures of self- 
approbation, but decides for the generous part by ‘ an imme- 
diate undefinable perception.’ So at least, if human nature 
were properly cultivated, although it is true that in common 
life men are wont to follow their particular affection^, generous 
and selfish, without thought of extensive benevolence or calm 
self-love ; and it is fourjd necessary to counterbalance the 
advantage that the selfish principles gain in early life, by 
propping up the moral faculty with considerations of the 
surest mode of attaining the highest private happiness, and 
with views of the moral administration of the world by the 
Deity. 

But before passing to these subjects, he devotes Chapter V. 
to the confirmation of the doctrine of the Moral Sense, and 
first from the Sense of Honour. This, the grateful sensation 
when we are morally approved and praised, with thp reverse 
when we are censured, he argues in his usual manner, involves 
no thought of private interest. However thd facts ®aay^ 
stand, it is always j^nder the impression of actions being* 
moral or immoral, that the sense of honour works. In 
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defance of the doctrine of a moral sense, against the argu- 
ment from the varying morality of different nations, he 
says it would only prove the sense not uniform, a^ the 
palate is not uniform in all men. But the moral sense is 
really more uniform. For, in every nation, it is the bene- 
volent actions and affections that are approved, and wher- 
ever there is an error of fact, it is the reason, not the 
moiu.! sense, that is at fault. There are no c|ses of nations 
where moral approval is restricted to f he pursuit of private 
interest. The chief causes of variety of moral approbatioJT 
*aro three : (1) Different notions of happiness and*lhe means 
of promoting it, whereby much that is peculiar in national 
customs, &c., is explained, without reflecting upon the moral 
sense. (2) The larger or more confined field on which men 
consider the tendencies of their actions — sect, party, country, 
&c. (3) Different opinions about the divine commands, 

which are allowed to over-ride the moral sense. The moral 
sense does not imply innate complex ideas of the several 
actions and their tendencies, which must be discovered by 
observation and reasoning ; it is concerned only about inward 
affections and dispositions, of which the effects may be very 
various. In closing this part of his subject, he considers that 
all that is needed for the formation of morals, has been given, 
because from the. moral faculty and benevolent affection all 
the special laws of nature can bo deduced. But because the 
moral faculty and benevolence have difficulty in making way 
against the selfish principles so early rooted in man, it is 
needful to strengthen these foundations of morality by the 
consideration of the nature of the highest happiness. 

With Chapter VI. accordingly he enters on the discussion 
of Happiness, forming the second half of his first book. The- 
supremo happiness of any being is the full enjoyment of all the 
gratifications its nature desires or is capable of ; but, in case of 
their being inconsistent, the constant gratification of the higher, 
intenser, and more durable pleasures is to be preferred. 

In Chapter VII., he therefore directly compares the various 
kinds of enjoyment and misery, in order to know what of 
the first must be surrendered, and what of the second en- 
dured, in aiming at highest attainable happiness. Pleasures 
the sam^ in kind are preferable, according as they are more 
intense and enduring ; of a different kind, as they are more 
enduring anH dignified, a fact decided at once by our imme- 
’diate sense of dignity or worth. In great diversity of 
tastes regarding pleasures, he suppose the ultimate decision 
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as to the value of pleasured to rest with .the possessors of finer 
perceptive powers, .but adds, that good men are the best 
judged, because possessed of fuller experience than the vicious, 
whose tastes, senses, and appetites have lost the’ir natural 
vigour through one-sided indulgence* He then goes through 
the various pleasures, depreciating the pleasures of the palate 
on the positive side, and sexual pleasure as transitory and 
enslaving whe^ pursued for itself; the sensual enjoyments 
are, notwithstanding, * quite proper within due limits, and. 
t0^n, perhaps, are at their highest. The pleasures of the 
imaginatiorf^ knowledge, &c., differ from the last in not being 
preceded by an uneasy sensation to be lemovcd, and are 
clearly more dignified and endurable, being the proper exer- 
cise of the soul when it is not moved by the affections of 
social virtue, or the offices of rational piety. The sympobtlietw 
pleasures are very extensive, very intense, and may be of very 
long duration ; they are superior to all the foregoing, if there 
is a hearty affection, and are at their height along with the 
feeling of universal good will. Moral Enjoyments, from the 
consciousness of good affections and actions, when by close 
reflexion we have attained just notions of virtue and merit, 
rank highest of all, as well in dignity as in duration. Tho 
pleasures of honour ^ when our conduct is approved, are also 
among the highest, and when, as commonly happens, they are 
conjoined with the last two classes, it is the height of human 
bliss. Tho pleasures of mirth, such as they are, fall in best 
with virtue, and so, too, the pleasures of wealth and power, 
in themselves unsatisfying. Anger, malice, revenge, &c., 
are not without their uses, and give momentary pleasure as 
removing an uneasiness from the subject of them ; but they 
are not to be compared witli the sympathetic feelings, because 
their effects cannot long be regarded with satisfaction. His 
general conclusion is, that as the highest personal satisfaction 
is had in the most benevolent dispositions, tho s;ime course of 
conduct is recomm^iuded alike by the two great determinations 
of our nature, towards our own good and the good of others 
He then compares the several sorts of pain, which, he says, 
are not necessarily in the proportion of the coijresponding 
pleasures. Allowing the great misery of bodily pain, he yet 
argues that, at the worst, it is not to be compar^ for a 
moment to the pain of the worst wrong-doing. The ima^- 
nation, great as are its pleasures, cannot cause much pain. ^ 
The sympathetic and jporal pains of remorse and infamy are 
the worst of all. 
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In Chapter VIII, the various Tampers and Characters are 
compared in point of happiness or misery. Even the private 
affections, in due moderation, promote the general good ; but 
that system is the best possible where, along with this, the 
generous affections also promote private good. iN’o natural 
affection is absolutely evil ; the eyil of excess in narrow gene- 
rous affection lies in the want of proportion ; in calm extensive 
good-will there can be no excess. The social and moral enjoy- 
ments, and those of honour, being the highest, the affections and 
actions that procure them are the chief means of happinej?#; 
amid human mischances, however, they need sup^oort from a 
trust in Providence. The unkind affections and passions 
(anger, &c.) are uneasy even when innocent, and never were 
intended to become permanent dispositions. The narrow kind 
of affections are all that can be expected from the majority of 
men, and are very good, if only they are not the occasion of 
unjust partiality to some, or, worse, ill-grounded aversion to 
others- The rest of the chapter is taken up in painting the 
misery of the selfish passions when in excess — love of life, 
sensual pleasure, desire of power, glory, and case. He has 
still one * object of affection to every rational mind ’ that lu‘ 
must deal with before he is done with considering the question 
of highest happiness. This is the Deity, or the Mind that 
presides in the Universe. 

Chapter IX.^ at great length, discusses the first part of the 
subject-— the framing of primary ideas regarding the Divine 
Nature, He proves the existence of an original mind from 
design, &c., in the world ; he then finds this mind to be bene- 
volent, on occasion of which he has to deal with the great 
question of Evil, giving reasons for its existence, discovering 
its uses, narrowing its range as ^vcompared with good, and 
finally reducing it bj the consideration and proof of immor- 
tality ; he ends by setting forth the other attributes of God — 
providence, holiness, justice, &c. 

In Chapter X., he considers the Affections, Duty, and 
Worship to be exercised towards God. The moral sense quite 
specially enjoins worship of the Deity, internal and external ; 
internal by love and trust and gratitude, &c., external by 
prayer, praise, &c. [He seems to ascribe to prayer nothing 
beyond^ subjective efficacy.] In the acknowledgment of God 
is highest happiness, and the highest exercise of the moral 
faculty. 

In Chapter XL, he closes the whole book with remarks 
on the Supreme Happiness of our iSature, which he makes 
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to consist in the perfect exercise of the nobler virtues, espe- 
cially, love and resignation to God, and of all the inferior 
virtues consistent with the superior ; also in extertial pros- 
perity, BO far as virtue allows. The moral sense, and the 
truest regard for our own interest, thus recommend the same 
course as the calm, generous determination ; and this makes 
up the supreme cardinal virtue of Justice, which includes 
even our dutiis to God. Temperance in regard to sensual 
e^’oyments, Fortitude as against evils, and Prudence, or Con- 
sideration, Jn regard ^ to everything that solicits our desires, 
are the other virtues; all subservient to Justice. In no 
station of life are men shut out from the enjoyment of the 
supreme good. 

Book II. is a deduction of the more special laws of nature 
and duties of life, so far as they follow from the course of life 
shown above to be recommended by God and nature as most 
lovely and most advantageous ; all adventitious states or 
relations among men aside. The three first chapters are of a 
general nature. 

In Chapter I., he reviews the circumstances that increase 
the moral good or evil of actions. Virtue being primarily an 
affair of the will or affections, there can be no imputation of 
virtue or vice in action, unless a man is free and able to act ; 
the necessity and impossibility, as grounds (ff non-imputation, 
must, however, have been in no way brought about by the 
agent himself. In like manner, he considers what effects and 
consequents of his actions arc imputable to the agent ; re- 
marking, by the way, that the want of a proper degree of 
good affections and of solicitude for the public good is morally 
evil. He then discusses .the bearing of ignorance and error, 
vincible and invincible, %nd specially the case wherein an 
erroneous conscience extenuates. The difiiculty of such cases, 
he says, are due to ambiguity, wherefore ho distinguishes 
three meanings of Conscience that are found, (1) the moral 
faculty, (2) the* judgment of tho understanding about the 
springs and effects of actions, upon which the moral sense 
approves or condemns them, (3) our judgments concerning 
actions compared with the law (moralmaxims, divine laws, &o.). 

In Chapter U., he lays down general rules of judging about 
the morality of actions from the affections exciting tp them or 
opposing them ; and first as to the degree of virtue or vice 
when the ability varies; in other words, morality as des- 
pondent on the strength of the affections. NexlJ; and at greater 
length, morality as dependent on the hind of the affections. 
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Here he attempts to fix, in the first place, the degree of 
benevolence, as opposed to private interest, , that is neejessary 
to rendfer^ men virtuous, or even innocent, in accordance 
with his principle that there is implants in us a very high 
standard of necessary goodness, requiring ub to do a public 
benefit, when clear, however burdensome or hurtful the act 
may be to ourselves ; in the second place, the proportion that; 
should be kept between the narrower j^nd thcfmore extensive 
generous affections, where he does not forget to allow that,J^i 
general, a great part of human virtue must necessarily lie 
within the narrow range. Then he gives a number of special 
rules for appreciating conduct, advising, /or ihe verij sake of the 
good to others that will result iherefroin, tliat men should foster 
their benevolence by the thought of the advantage accruing 
to themselves here and hereafter from their virtuous actions ; 
and closes with the consideration of the cases wdicrein actions 
can be imputed to other than the agents. 

In Chapter III., ho enters into the general notion of Rights 
and Law's, and their divisions. From right use of such affec- 
tion or actions as are approved by the moral faculty from 
their relation to tlie general good, or the good of particular 
persons consistently with the general good, he distinguishes the 
right of a man to do, possess, demand, (fee., which exists when 
his doing, possessing, temd to the good of society, or to 
his own, consistent with the rights of others and the general 
good, and when obstructing him would liave the conti’ary 
tendency. He proceeds to argue, on utilitarian principles, 
that the rights that seem to attend every natural desire are 
perfectly valid when not against the public interest, but never 
valid when they are against it. 

Chapter IV . contains a discussion upon the state of Nature, 
maintaining that it is not a state of anarchy or war, but full 
of rights and obligations. He points out that independent 
states in their relation to one another are subject to no common 
authority, and so are in a state of nature. Rights belong (1) 
to individuals, (2) to societies, (3) to mankind at large. They 
are also natural, or adventitious, and again perfect or im- 
perfect. 

Chapter V. Natural rights are antecedent to society, such 
as the right to life, to libei’ty, to private judgment, to mar- 
riage, &c. They are of two kinds— —perfect and imperfect. 

^ Chapter VI, Adventitious rights are divided into Real 
and Personal ^ distinction chiefly of legal value.) He also 
examines into the nature and foundation of private property* 
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Chapter VIL treats of %he Acquisition of property, Hutche- 
son, as is usual with moralists, taking the ocm/pcdio of the 
Romfc Law as a basis of ownership. Property involves the 
right of (1) use, (2) exclusive use, (3) alienation. 

Chapter VIIL Rights drawn from property are such as 
mortgages, servitudes, &c., being rights of what may be 
called partial or imperfect ownership. 

Chapter discusses the subject of contracts, with the 
^neral conditions required for a valid contract. 

^ Chapter X. Of Veracity. Like most writers on morals, 
Hutcheson breaks in upon the strict rule of veracity by various 
necessary, but ill-defined, exceptions. Expressions of courtesy 
and etiquette are exempted, so also artifices in war, answers 
extorted by unjust violence, and some cases of peculiar neces- 
sity, as when a man tells a lie to save thousands of lives. 

Chapter XL Oaths and Vows. 

Chapter XII. belongs rather to Political Economy. Its 
subject is the values of goods in commerce, and the nature of 
coin. 

Chapter XHI. enumerates the various classes of contracts, 
following the Roman Law, taking up Mandatum^ Deposiimi^ 
Letting to Hire, Sale, &c. 

Chapter XIV. adds the Roman quasl-contracis. 

Chapter XV. Rights arising from injuries or wrongs 
(torts). He condemns duelling, but admits that, where it is 
established, a man may, in some cases, bo justified in sending 
or accepting a challenge. 

Chapter XVI. Rights belonging to society as against the 
individual. The perfect rights of society are such as the 
following: — (1) To prevent suicide ; (2) To requirg the pro- 
ducing and rearing of offJpring, at least so far as to tax and 
discourage bachelors ; (3) To compel men, though not 
without compensation, to divulge useful inventions ; (4) To 
compel to some industry, &c. 

Chapter XVII. takes up some cases where the ordinary 
rights of property or person are set aside by some overbearing 
necessity. 

Chapter XVIII. The way of deciding controversies in a 
state of nature by arbitration. 

Book in. — Civil Polity, embracing Domestic wid Civil 
Rightp. 

Chapter I. Marriage. Hutcheson considers that Marriage, 
should be a perpetual^nion upon equal terms, ♦and not such* 
a one wherein the one party stipulates to himself a right of 
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governing in all domestic affairs, and the other promises sub- 
jection.’ He would allow divorce for adultery, desertion, or 
implacable enmity on either side. Upon defect of children, 
some sort of concubinage would be preferable to divorce, but 
leaving to the woman the option of divorce with compensatioti. 
He notices the misrepresentations regarding Plato’s scheme of 
a community of wives ; ‘ Never was there in any plan less 
provision made for sensual gratification^’ 

Chapter II. The Rights and Duties of Parents and Chil- 
dren. ^ ^ 

Chapter III. The Rights and Duties of Masters and Ser- 
vants. 

Chapter IV. discusses the Motives to constitute Civil Go- 
vernment. If men were perfectly wise and upright, there 
would be no need for government. Man is naturally sociable 
and political (ftiov ttoX/ti/coV.) 

Chapter V. shows that the natural method of constituting 
civil government is by consent or social compact. 

Chapter VI. The Forms of Government, with their respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. 

Chapter VII. How far the Rights of Governors extend. 
Their lives arc more sacred than the lives of private persons ; 
but they may nevertheless be lawfully resisted, and, in certain 
cases, put to death. 

Chapter VIII. The ways of acquiring supreme Power. 
That government has most divine right that is best adapted 
to the public good : a divine right of succession to civil offices 
is ridiculous. 

Chapter IX. takes uj> the sphere of civil law. (1) To enforce 
the laws |^f nature ; (2) To appoint l»he forms &c., of contracts 
and dispositions, with a view to prevent fraud ; (B) To require 
men to follow the most prudent methods of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce ; (4) To prescribe rules in matters 
morally indifibr.ent, wlaere uniformity is advantageous. 
Opinions should be tolerated; all except ‘Atheism, and the 
denial of moral obligation. 

Chapter X. The Laws of Peace and War, belonging now 
to the subject of International Law. 

Chapter XI. (concluding the work) discusses some cases 
connect^ with the duration of the ‘ Politick Union.’ 

This bare indication of topics will suffice to give an idea 
of the worki^ out of Hutcheson’s system. For summary : — 

I. — The Sfeindard, according to Hntoheson, is identical 
with the Moral Faculty. It is the Sense of unique excellence in 
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certain afieotions and in the actions consequent upon them. 
The object of approval is, in the main, benevolence. 

II. * — His division of the feelings is into calm and tur- 
bulent, each of these being again divided into self- regarding 
and benevolent. He affirms the existence of pure Disinterest- 
edness, a calm regard for the most extended well-being. 
There are also turhulent passions of a benevolent kind, whose 
end is their i^mple ^gratification. Hutcheson has thus a 
higher and lower grade of Benevolence ; the higher would 
correspon(^ to the disinterestedness that arises i'ram the 
operation oi fixed ideas, the lower to those afibetious that are 
generated in us by pleasing objects. 

He has no discussion on the freedom of the will, con- 
tenting himself with mere voluntariness as an element in 
moral approbation or censure. 

III. — The Summum Bonum is fully discussed. He places 
the pleasures of sympathy and moral goodness (also of piety) 
in the highest rank, the passive sensations in the lowest. 
Instead of making morality, like health, a neutrol state 
(though an indispensable condition of happiness), ho ascribes 
to it the highest positive gratification. 

IV. — In proceeding upon Bights, instead of Duties, as a 
basis of classification, Hutcheson is following in the wake of 
the jurisconsults, .rather than of tljo moratisfcs. Wlien ho 
enters into the details of moral duties, ho throws aside his 
‘moral sense,’ and draws his rules, most of them Iroin Roman 
Law, the rest chiefly from manifest convenience. 

V. and VI. — Hutcheson’s relation to Politics and Tlioology 
requires no comment. 

BERNARD ;DE M ANDEVILLE. [1670-1 733.] 

Mandeville was author of ‘ The Fable of the Bees ; or, 
Private Vices, Public Benefits* (1714). This work is a satire 
upon artificial society, having for its chief aim to e.xpose the 
hollowness of the go-called dignity of human nature. Dugakl 
Stewart considered it a recommendation to any theory of 
the mind that it exalted our conceptions of human nature. 
Shaftesbury’s views were entitled to this advantage; but, 
observes Mandeville, ‘ the ideas he had formed of the good- 
ness and excellency of our nature, were as roma*itic and 
ohimefical, as they are beautiful and amiable.* Mandeville 
examined not what human nature ou^hi to he, but what it 
really is. In contrast, therefore, to the morciists that dis- 
tinguish between a higher and a lower in our nature, attribut- 

38 
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ing to tho higlier everything good And noble, while the lower 
ought to be persecuted and despised, Mandeville declares the 
fancied higher parts to be the region of vanity and imposture, 
while the renowned deeds of men, and the greatness of king- 
doms, really arise from the passions usually reckoned base and 
sensual. As his views are scattered through numerous disser- 
tations, it will bo best to summarize them under a few heads. 

1. VlrtuG and Vice. Morality is not natur^ to man; it is 
the invention of wise men, who have endeavoured to infuse 
the belief, that it is best for everybody to prefer tho puV.ic 
interest to their own. As, however, they could bestow no 
real recompense for the thwarting of self-interest, they con- 
trived an imaginary one — honour. Upon this they proceeded 
to divide men into two classes, the one abject and base, in- 
capable of self-denial ; the other noble, because they sup- 
pressed their passions, and acted for the public welfare. Man 
was thus won to virtue, not by force, but by flattery. 

In regal’d to praiseworthiness, Shaftesbury, according to 
Mandeville, was the first toaflirm that virtue could exist with- 
out self-denial. This was opposed to tho prevailing opinion, 
and to the view taken uj) and criticised by Mandeville. His 
own belief wps difierent. ‘ It is not in feeling the passions, or 
in being affected with the frailties of nature, that vice consists ; 
but in indulging and obeying the call of them, contrary to tho 
dickites of reason.^ 

2. Self-love. ‘It is an admirable saying of a worthy 
divine, that though many discoveries have been made in the 
world of self-love, there is yet abundance of terra incognita 
left behind.’ There is nothing so sincere upon earth as the 
love that creatures bear to themselves. ‘ Man centres every- 
thing in himself, and neither loves aor hates, but for his own 
sake.’ Nay, more, we are naturally regardless of the effect of 
our conduct upon others ; we have no innate love for our 
fellows. The highest virtue is not without reward ; it has a 
satisfaction of its own, tho pleasure of contemplating one’s 
own worth. But is there no genuine self-denial ? Mandeville 
answers by a distinction : mortifying one passion to gratify 
another is very common, but it is not self-denial ; self-inflicted 
pain without any recompense — where is that to be found ? 

‘ Charity is that virtue by which part of that sincere love 
we have for ourselves is transferred pure and unmi^^ed to 
^others (not friends or relatives), whom we have no obligation 
to, nor hope«or expect anything fpon\i’ The counterfeit of 
true charity is pity or compamwny which is a fellow-feeling for 
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tlie safferiD^s of others. • Pity is as much a frailty of our 
nature as anger, pride, or fear. The weakest minds 
women and children) have generally the greatest share of it. 
It is excited through the eye or the ear ; when the suffeihng 
does not strike our senses, the feeling is weak, and hardly 
more than an imitation of pity. Pity, since it seeks rather our 
own relief from a painful sight, than the good of others, must 
be curbed and controlled in order to produce any benefit to 
society. 

JVIandeville draws a nice distinction between self-love, and, 
what he caMs, seJf-Uhing. ‘To increase the care in creatures tc, 
preserve themselves, Nature has given them an instinct, by 
which every individual values itself above its real worth.' The 
more mettlesome and spirited animals (e.g., horses) are en- 
dowed with this instinct. In us, it is accompanied witli an ap- 
prehension that we do overvalue ourselves; hence our suscepti- 
i)ility to the confirmatory good opinion of others. But if each 
were to display openly his own feeling of superiority, quarrels 
would inevitably arise. The grand discovery whereby the ill 
consequences of this passion are avoided is ])olUenesH. ‘ Good 
manners consists in flattering the pride of others, and conceal- 
ing our own.’ The first step is to conceal our good opinion 
of ourselves ; the next is more impudent, namely, to pretend 
that we value otl>ers more highly than oursclvee. But it takes 
a long time to come to that pitch ; the Homans were almost 
masters of the world before they learned politeness. 

3. Fride, Vanity, Honour, Pride is of great consequence 
in Mandcville’s system. ‘ The moral virtues are the political 
offspring which flattery begot upon pride.’ Man is naturally 
innocent, timid, and stupid ; destitute of strong passions or ap- 
petites, he would remain in Wis primitive barbarism wore it not 
for pride. Yet all moralists condemn pride, as a vain notion of 
our own superiority- It is a subtle passion, not easy to trace. 
It is often seen in the humility of the humble, and the shame- 
lessness of the shanjeless. It simulates charity ; ‘ pride and 
vanity have built more hospitals than all the virtues together.' 
It is the chief ingredient in the chastity of women, and in the 
courage of men. Less cynical moralists than Mandeville have 
looked with suspicion on posthumous fame ; ‘ so silly a creature 
is man, as that, intoxicated with the fumes of vanity, Jio can 
feast on the thought of the praises that shall be paid his 
memoiy in future ages, with so much ecstasy as to neglect his 
present life, nay court ajjd covet death, if hebrti; lagines that 
it will add the glory he had acquired before.’ But the 
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most notable institution of pride is ibe love of honour. Honour 
is a chimera/ having no reality in nature, but a mere inven- 
tion of moralists and politicians, to keep men close t6 their 
engagements, whatever they be. In some families it is heredi- 
tary, like the gout ; but, luckily, the vulgar are destitute of 
it. In the time of chivalry, honour was a very troublesome 
affair ; but in the beginning of the 1 7th century, it was melted 
over again, and brought to a new standard ; ‘ they put in the 
same weight of courage, half the quantity of honesty, and a 
very little justice, but not a scrap of any other virtue,’ The 
worst thing about it is duelling ; but there are more suicides 
than duels, so that at any rate men do not hate others more 
than themselves. After a lialf-satirical apology for duelling, 
he concludes with one insurmountable objection ; duelling is 
wholly repugnant to religion, adding with the muffled 
scepticism characteristic of the 18th century, ‘ how to reconcile 
them must be left to wiser heads than mine.’ 

4. Private vices, public benefits. Mandeville ventures to 
compare society to a bowl of punch. Avarice is the souring, 
and prodigality the sweetening of it. The water is the 
ignorance and folly of the insipid multitude, while honour 
and the noble qualities of man represent the brandy. To 
each of these ingredients we may object in turn, but ex- 
perience teaches that, when judiciously mixed, they make 
an excellent liquor. It is not the good, but the evil qualities 
of men, that lead to worldly greatness. Without luxury 
we should have no trade. This doctrine is illustrated at 
great length, and has been better remembered than anything 
else in the book ; but it may be dismissed with two remarks. 
(1) It embodies an error in political economy, namely, that it 
is spending and not saving that gives employment to the 
poor. If Mandeville’s aim had been less critical, and had he 
been less delighted with his famous paradox, we may infer 
from the acuteness of his reasoning on the subject, that he 
would have anticipated the true doctrine of political economy, 
as he saw through the fallacy of the mercantile theory. (2) 
He employs the term, luxury, with great latitude, as including 
whatever is not a bare necessary of existence. According to 
the fashionable doctrine of his day, all luxury was called an 
evil aisd a vice ; and in this sense, doubtless, vice is essential 
to the existence of a great nation. 

5. Tlie origin of society. Mandeville’s remarks on this 
subject are %he best he has written, end come nearest to the 
accredited views of the present day. He denies that we have 
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any natural affection for one another, or any natural aversion 
or hatred. Each seeks his own happiness, and conflict arises 
from tie opposition of men’s desires. To make a society out 
of the raw material of uncivilized men, is a work of great difli- 
culfy, requiring the concurrence of many favourable accidents, 
J^nd a long period of time. For the qualities developed among 
civilized men no more belong to them in a savage state, than 
the properties qf wine^xist in the grape. Society begins with 
families. In the beginning, the old savage has a great wish 
to ftile his children, but has no capacity for government. Ho 
is inconstant and violent in his desires, and incapable of any 
steady conduct. What at first keeps men togetber is not so 
much reverence for the father, as the cominoi* danger from 
wild beasts. The traditions of antiquity are full of the prowess 
of heroes in killing dragons and monsters. The second step 
to society is the. danger men are iu from one another. To pro- 
tect themselves, several families would be compelled to accep 
the leadership of the strongest. The leaders, seeing the mis- 
chiefs of dissension, would employ all their art to extirpate 
that evil. Thus they would forbid killing one another, steal- 
ing one another’s wives, &o. The third and last step is the 
invention of letters ; this is essential to the growth of society, 
and to the corresponding expansion of law.* 

I, — Mandeville’s object being chieMy negdtwe and dialec- 
tical^ be has left little of positive ethical tlieory. Virtue he 
regards as de facto an arbitrary institution of society ; what it 
ought to be, he hardly says, but the tendency of his writings 
is to make the good of the whole to be preferred to private 
interest. 

II. — He denies the existence of a moral sense and of dis- 
interestedness, The moti^ to observe moral rules is pride 

* Ifc is instructive to compare Mandeville's a priori guesses with the 
results of Mr. Maine’s historical investigation into the condition of early 
societies. The evidence shows that society originated in the family 
system. Mandeville conjectured that solitary families would never attain 
to government ; but Mr. Maine considers that there was a complete des- 
potic government in single families. ‘ They have neither assemblies for 
consultation nor themistes^ but every one exercises jurisdiction over hia 
wives and children, and they pay no regard to one another.’ The next 
stage is the rise of gentes and tribes, which took place probably when a 
family held together instead of separating on the death of the patriarch. 
The features of this state were chieftainship and themistesj that is, govern- 
ment not by laws, but by eic post facto decisions upon cases as they arose. 
This gradually developed into customary law, which was ite turn super- 
seded, on the invention ol^riting, by written codes. Maine’s Ancient 
Law, Chap. V. 
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most notable institution of pride is &e love of honour. Honour 
is a ‘ chimera/ having no reality in nature, but a mere inven- 
tion of moralists and politicians, to keep men close to their 
engagements, whatever they be. In some families it is heredi- 
tary, like the gout ; but, luckily, the vulgar are destitute of 
it. In the time of chivalry, honour was a very troublesome 
affair ; but in the beginning of the 17th century, it was melted 
over again, and brought to a new standard ; ‘ they put in the 
same weight of courage, half the quantity of honesty, and a 
very little justice, but not a scrap of any other virtue.^ S’he 
worst thing about it is duelling ; but there are more suicides 
than duels, so that at any rate men do not hate others more 
than themselves. After a half-satirical apology for duelling, 
he concludes with one insurmountable objection ; duelling is 
wholly repugnant to religion, adding with the muffled 
scepticism characteristic of the 18th century, ‘ how to reconcile 
them must be left to wiser heads than mine.* 

df. Private vices, public henefits. Mandeville ventures to 
compare society to a bowl of punch. Avarice is the souring, 
and prodigality the sweetening of it. The water is the 
ignorance and folly of the insipid multitude, while honour 
and the noble qualities of man represent the brandy. To 
each of these ingredients we may object in turn, but ex- 
perience teaches that, when judiciously mixed, they make 
an excellent liquor. It is not the good, but the evil qualities 
of men, that lead to worldly greatness. Without luxury 
we should have no trade. This doctrine is illustrated at 
great length, and has been better remembered than anything 
else in the book ; but it may be dismissed with two remarks. 
(1) It embodies an error in political economy, naniely, that it 
is spending and not saving thai gives employment to the 
poor. If Mandeville’s aim had been less critical, and had he 
been less delighted with his famous paradox, we may infer 
from the acuteness of his reasoning on the subject, that he 
would have anticipated the true doctrine of political economy, 
as he saw through the fallacy of the mercantile theory. (2) 
He employs the term, luxury, with great latitude, as including 
whatever is not a bare necessary of existence. According to 
the fashionable doctrine of his day, all luxury was called an 
evil and a vice ; and in this sense, doubtless, vice is essential 
to the existence of a great nation. 

6. The origin of society. Maude ville’s remarks on this 
subject are %he best he has written, and come nearest to the 
accredited views of the present day. He denies that we have 
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any natural affection for one another, or any natural aversion 
or hatred. Each seeks his own happiness, and conflict arises 
from tfie opposition of men’s desires. To make a society out 
of the raw material of uncivilized men, is a work of great difli- 
culty, requiring the concurrence of many favourable accidents, 
and a long period of time. For the qualities developed among 
civilized men no more belong to them in a savage state, than 
the properties qf wine^xist in the grape. Society begins with 
families. In the beginning, the old savage has a great wish 
to ?hle his children, but has no ca[)acity for government. He 
is inconstant and violent in his desires, and incapable of any 
steady conduct. What at first keeps men together is not so 
much reverence for the father, as the common danger from 
wild beasts. The traditions of antiquity are full of the prowess 
of heroes in killing dragons and monsters. The second step 
to society is the. danger men are in from one another. To pro- 
tect themselves, several families would be compelled to accep 
the leadership of the strongest. The leaders, seeing the mis- 
chiefs of dissension, would employ all their art to extirpate 
that evil. Thus they would forbid killing one anotlier, steal- 
ing one another’s wives. &o. The third and last step is the 
invention of letters ; this is essential to the growth of society, 
and to tlie corresponding expansion of law.* 

I. — Mandeville’s object being chiefly negd.tive and dialec- 
tical^ he has left little of positive ethical theory. Virtue he 
regards as de facto an arbitrary institution of society ; what it 
ought to be, he hardly says, but the tendency of his writings 
is to make the good of the whole to be preferred to private 
interest. 

II. — He denies the existence of a moral sense and of dis- 
interestedness. The motifle to observe moral rules is pride 

* It is instructive to compare Mandoville's a priori guesses with the 
results of Mr, Maine’s historical investigation into the condition of early 
societies. The evidence shows that society originated in the family 
system. Mandeville c&njectured that solitary families would never attain 
to government ; hut Mr. Maine considers that there was a complete des- 
potic government in single families. ‘ They have neither assemblies for 
consultation nor themutes, but every one exercises jurisdiction over his 
wives and children, and they pay no regard to one another.’ The •next 
stage is the rise of gentes and tribes, which took place probably when a 
family held together instead of separating on the death of the patriarch. 
The features of this state were chieftainship and themiste^y that is, govern- 
ment not by laws, but by ex post facto decisions upon cases as they arose. 
This gradually developed into customary law, which was ^ turn super- 
seded, on the invention oftvriting, by written codes. Marne’s Ancient 
Law, Gbap. V. 
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and vanity fomented by politicians. He does not regard 
virtue as an independent end, even by association, bpt con- 
siders that pride in its naked form is the ever present incen- 
tive to good conduct. 

V. — The connexion of virtue with society is already folly 
indicated. 

In France, the name of Helvetius (author of De Vesj>rit, 
De Vho7mne, &6„ 1715-71) is identified with a* serious (in con- 
trast to Mandeville), and perfectly consistent, attempt, to 
reduce all morality to direct Self-interest. Though he adopted 
this ultimate interpretation of the facts, Helvetius was by 
no means the ‘ low and loose moralist’ that he has been 
described to be ; and, in particular, hi^ own practice displayed 
a rare benevolence. 

DAVID HUME. [1711-1776.] 

The Ethical views of Hume are contained in ‘ An Enquiry 
concerning the Frincigdes of Morals.^ 

In an Introductory Section (I.) he treats of the General 
Principles op Morals. 

After describing those that profess to -deny the reality of 
the distinction of llight and Wrong, as disingenuous dis- 
putants, useless ^to reason with, — he states the great problem 
of Morals to be, whether the foundation is Reason or Senti- 
ment ; whether our knowledge of moral distinctions is attained 
by a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate 
feeling or finer intertial sense. 

Specious arguments may be urged on both sides. On the 
side of Reason, it may be contemded, that the justice and 
injustice of actions are often a subject of argument and con- 
troversy like the sciences ; whereas if they appealed at once to 
a sense, they would bo as unsusceptible of truth or falsehood 
as the harmony of verse, the tenderness of passion, or the 
brilliancy oi wit. 

In reply, the supporters of Sentiment* may urge that the 
character of virtue is to be amiable^ and of vice to be odious ^ 
which are not intellectual distinctions. The end of moral 
distinctions is to influence the feelings and determine the will, 
which no mere assent of the understanding can do. Extin- 
guish bur feelings towards virtue and vice, and morality 
would cease to have any influence on our lives. 

The arguments on both sides have so much force in them, 
that we may reasonably suspect thatHeason and Sentiment 
both concur in our moral determinations. The final sentence 
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upon actions, whereby w€ prononnce them praiseworthy or 
blameable, may depend on the feelings ; while a process of the 
understanding may be requisite to make nice distinctions, 
examine complicated relations, and ascertain matters of fact. 

It is not the author’s intention, however, to pursue the 
subject ill the form of adjudicating between these two prin- 
ciples, but to follow what he deems a simpler method — to 
analyze that cojjnplication of mental qualities, called PebsonaIi 
Merit : to ascertain the attributes or qualities that render a man 
an^bject of esteem and affection, or of hatred and contempt. 
This is a question of fact, and not of abstract science ; and 
should be determined, as similar questions are, in the modem 
physics, by following the experimental method, and drawing 
general maxims from a comparison of particular instances. 

Section II. is Of Benevolence. 

His first remark on Benevolence is, that it is identified in 
all countries with the highest merits that human nature is 
capable of attaining to. 

This prepares the way for the farther observation, that in 
setting forth the praises of a humane, beneficent man, the one 
circumstance that never fails to be insisted on is the happi- 
ness to society arising through his good offices. Like the 
sun, an inferior minister of providence, be cheers, invigorates, 
and sustains the surrounding world. May fve not therefore 
conclude that the UTILITY resulting from social virtues, 
forms, at least, a of their merit, and is one source of the 
approbation paid to them. He illustrates this by a number 
of interesting examples, and defers the enquiry — how largo a 
part of the social virtues depend on utility, and for what 
reason we are so much affected by it. 

Section IH. is on J^tice. That Justice is useful to 
society, and thence derives part of its merit, would be super- 
fluous to prove. That public utility is the sole origin of 
Justice, and that the beneficial consequences are the sole foun- 
dation of its merit, may seem more questionable, but can in 
the author’s opinion be maintained. 

He puts the supposition, that the human race were pro- 
vided with such abundance of all external things, that jvith- 
out industry, care, or anxiety, every person found every want 
fully satisfied ; and remarks, that while every other social 
virtue (the affections, 4c.) might flourish, yet, as property 
would be absent, mine and thine unknown, Justice would be « 
useless, an idle ceremonial, and could never 4;ome into the 
catalogue of the virtues. In point of fact, where any agent, 
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as air, water, or land, is so abnndaiit as to supply everybody, 
questions of justice do not arise on that particular subject. 

Suppose again that in our present necessitous condition, 
the mind of every man were so enlarged and so replete with 
generosity that each should feel as much for his fellows as for 
himself — the heau ideal of communism — -in this case Justice 
would be in abeyance, and its ends answered by Benevolence. 
This state is actually realized in well-cultivated families ; and 
communism has been attempted and maintain Jd for a time in 
the ardour of new enthusiasms. / 

Beverse the above suppositions, and imagine U society in 
such want that the utmost care is unable to prevent the 
greater number from perishing, and all from the extremes of 
misery, as in a shipwreck or a siege ; in such circumstances, 
justice is suspended in favour of self-preservation ; the possi- 
bility of good order is at an end, and Justice, the means, is 
discarded as useless. Or, again, suppose a virtuous man to 
fall into a society of rullians on the road to swift destruction ; 
his sense of justice would.be of no avail, and consequently ho 
would arm himself with the first weapon he could seize, con- 
sulting self-preservation alone. The ordinary punishment of 
criminals is, as regards them, a suspension of justice for the 
benefit of society. A state of war is the remission of justice 
between the parties as of no use or application, A civilized 
nation at war with barbarians must discard even the small 
relics of justice retained in war with other civilized nations. 
Thus the rules of equity and justice depend on the condition 
that men are placed in, and are limited by their Utility in 
each separate state of things. The common state of society 
is a medium between the extreme suppositions now made : 
we have our self-partialities, but^have learnt the value of 
equity ; we have few enjoyments by nature, but a considerable 
number by industry. Hence we have the ideas of Property ; 
to these Justice is essential, and it thus derives its moral 
obligation. 

The poetic fictions of the Golden Age, and the philosophic 
fictions of a State of Nature, equally adopt the same funda- 
mental assumption ; in the one, justice was unnecessary, in 
the other, it was inadmissible. So, if there were a race of 
creatures so completely servile as never to contest any privi- 
lege with us, nor resent any infliction, which is very much 
our position with the lower animals, justice would have no 
place in our ^dealings with them. O^, suppose once more, 
that each person possessed within himself every faculty for 
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existence, and were isol^d from every other ; so solitary a 
being would be as incapable of justice as of speech. The 
sphefe of this duty begins with society; and extends as 
society extends, and as it contributes to the well-being ot the 
individual members of society. 

The author next examines the 2)articular laws embodying 
justice and determining property. He supposes a creature, 
having reason, but unskilled in human nature, to deliberate 
with himself now to ^distribute property. His most obvious 
tllouglit would bo to give the largest possessions to the most 
virtuous. So as to give the powei of doing good where thorn 
was the most inclination. But so unpracticable is this design, 
that although sometimes conceived, it is neve*' execi: led ; the 
civil magistrate knows that it would be utterly destructive of 
human society ; sublime as may be the ideal justice that it 
supposes, he sets it aside on the calculation of its bad conse- 
quences. 

Seeing also that, with nature’s liberality, were all her 
gifts equally distributed, every one would have so good a 
share that no one would have a title to complain ; and seeing, 
farther, that this is the only type of perleet equality or ideal 
justice — there is no good ground for falling short of it but the 
knowledge that the attempt would be pernicious to society. 
The writers on the Law of Nature, whatever principles they 
begin with, must assign as the ultimate reason of law the 
necessities and convenience of mankind. Uniristructcd nature 
could never make the distinction between mine and yours ; it 
is a purely artificial product of society. Even when this distinc- 
tion is established, and justice requires it to be adhered to, yet 
we do not scruple in extraordinary cases to violate justice in 
an individual case for thk safety of the people at large. 

When the interests of society require a rule of justice, but 
do not indicate any rule in particular, the resort is to some 
analogy with a rule already established on grounds of the 
general interest. . 

For determining what is a man’s property, there may bo 
many statutes, customs, precedents, analogies, some constant 
and inflexible, some variable and arbitrary, but all professedly 
terminating in the interests of human society. But for this, 
the laws of property would be undistinguisbablo^ from the 
wildest superstitious. 

Such a reference, instead of weakening the obligations of 
justice, strengthens Jthem. What stronger % mdationa caA 
there be for any duty than that, without it, human nature 
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could not subsist; and that, according as it is observed, the 
degrees of human happiness go on increasing ? 

Either Justice is evidently founded on Utility, or our 
regard for it is a simple instinct like hunger, resentment, 
or self-preservation. But on this last supposition, property, 
the subject-matter, must be also discerned by an instinct ; 
no such instinct, however, can be affirmed. Indeed, no 
single instinct would suffice for the number of, considerations 
entering into a fact so complex. To define Inheritance and 
Contract, a hundred volumes of laws are not enough; how 
then can nature embrace such complications in the simplicity 
of an instinct. For it is not laws alone that we must have, 
but authorized interpreters. Have we original ideas of 
prsetors, and chancellors, and juries ? 

Instincts are uniform in their operation ; birds of a species 
build their nests alike. The laws of states are uniform to 
about the same extent as houses, which must have a roof and 
walls, windows and chimneys, because the end in view de- 
mands certain essentials ; . but beyond these, there is every 
conceivable diversity. 

It is true that, by education and custom, wo blame in- 
justice without thinking of its ultimate consequences. So 
universal are the rules of justice, from the universality of its 
end, that we approve of it mechanically. Still, we have often 
to recur to the final end, and to ask, What must become of 
the world if such practices prevail ? How could society sub- 
sist under such disorders ? 

Thus, then, Hume considers that, by an inductive deter- 
mination, on the strict Newtonian basis, he has proved that 
the SOLE foundation of our regard to justice is the support 
and welfare of society : and since no'imoral excellence is more 
esteemed, we must have some strong disposition in favour of 
general usefulness. Such a disposition must be a part of the 
humane virtues, as it is the sole source of the moral appro- 
bation of fidelity, justice, veracity, and integrity. 

Section lY. relates to Political Society, and is intended 
to show that Government, Allegiance, and the Laws of each 
State, are justified solely by Utility. 

If men had sagacity to perceive, and strength of mi/rid to 
follow out, distant and general interests,, there had been no 
such thing as government. In other words, if government 
were totally useless, it would not be. The duty of Allegiance 
would be no dtfty, but for the advantaga»of it, in preserving 
peace and order among mankind. 
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[Hume is here supposing that men enter into society on 
equal terms ; he makes no allowance for the exercise of the 
right of the stronger in making compulsory social unions. 
This, however, does not affect his reasoning as to. the source 
of our approbation of social duty, which is not usually ex- 
tended to tyranny,] 

When political societies hold intercourse with one another, 
certain regulations §re made, termed Laws of Nations, which 
have no other end than the advantage of those concerned. 

The jpirtue of Chastity is subservient to tlie utility of 
rearing the young, which requires the combination of l>oih 
parents; and that combination reposes on marital fidelity. 
Without such a utility, the virtue would never have been 
thought of. The reason why chastity is extended to cases 
where child-bearing does not enter, is that general rules are 
often carried beyond their original occasion, especially in 
matters of taste and sentiment. 

The prohibition of marriage between near relations, and 
the turpitude of incest, have in view the preserving of purity 
of manners among persons much together. 

The laws of good manners are a kind of lesser morality, 
for the better securing of our pleasures in society. 

Even robbers and pirates must have their laws. Im- 
moral gallantries, where authorized, are gtJverned by a sot of 
rules. Societies for play have laws for the conduct of the 
game. War has its laws as well as peace. The fights of 
boxers, wrestlers, and such like, are subject to rules. Eor all 
such cases, the common interest and utility begets a standard 
of right and wrong in those concerned. 

Section V. proceed^ to argue Why Utility pIiEASES. How- 
ever powerful educatioif may be in forming men’s sentiments, 
there must, in such a matter as morality, be some deep natural 
distinction to work upon. Now, there are only two natural 
sentiments that Utility can appeal to: (1) Self-Interest, and 
(2) Generosity, w the interests of others. 

The deduction of morals from Self-Love is obvious, and 
no doubt explains much. An appeal to experience, however, 
shows its defects. We praise virtuous actions in ren^ote ages 
and countries, where our own interests are out of the question. 
Even when we have a private interest in some virtuous action, 
our praise avoids that part of it, and prefers to fasten on what 
we are not interested in. When we hear of the details of, a 
generous action, wc*are moved by it, before He know when or 
where it took place. Nor will the force of imagination account 
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for the feeling in those cases ; if we have an eye solely to onr 
own real interest, it is not conceivable how we can be moved 
by a mere imaginary interest. 

But another view may be taken. Some have maintained 
that the public interest is our own interest, and is therefore 
promoted by our self-love. The reply is that the two are 
often opposed to each other, and still we approve of the pref- 
erence of the public interest. We are, therefore, driven to 
adopt a more public affection, and to adniit tha^ the interests 
of society, on their onm account^ are not indifferent to us. 

Have we any difficulty to comprehend the force of hu- 
manity or benevolence ? Or to conceive that the very aspect 
of happiness, joy, prosperity, gives pleasure; while pain, 
suffering, sorrow^ communicate uneasiness ? Here we have 
an unmistakeable, powerful, universal sentiment of human 
nature to build upon. 

The author gives an expanded illustration of the workings 
of Benevolence or Sympathy, which well deserves to be read 
for its merits of execution. We must here content ourselves 
with stating that it is on this principle of disinterested action, 
belonging to our nature, that he founds the chief part of our 
sentiment of Moral Approbation. 

Section VI. takes into the account Qualities useful to 
OU iiSELVES. We praise in individuals the qualities useful to 
themselves, and are pleased with the happiness flowing to 
individuals by theii* own conduct. This can be no selfish 
motive on our part^ For example, Discketion, so necessary to 
the accomplishing of any useful enterprise, is commended ; 
that measured union of enterprise and caution found in great 
commanders, is a subject of highest admiration ; and why ? 
For the usefulness, or the success thav it brings. What need 
is there to display the praises of Industry, or of Frugality, 
virtues useful to the possessor in the first instance ? Then 
the qualities of Honesty, Fidelity, and Truth, are praised, in 
the first place, for their tendency to the good pf society ; and, 
being established on that foum^tion, they are also approved 
as advantageous to the individual’s own self. A part of our 
blame of Dnchastity in a woman is attached to its imprudence 
with reference to the opinion regarding it. Strength of 
Mind being to resist present care, and to maintain the search 
of distant profit and enjoyment, is another quality of great 
v^ue to the possessor. The distinction between the Fool 
and the Wise Kaan illustrates the sama» position. In our 
approbation of ull such qualities, it is evident that the hap- 
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piness and misery of ofhers are not indifferent spectacles to 
us : the one, like sunshine, or the prospect of well-cultivated 
plaihs, imparts joy and satisfaction ; the other, like a lowering 
cloud or a barren landscape, throws a damp over the spirits. 

He next considers the influence of bodily endowments 
and the goods of fortune as bearing upon the general 
question. 

Even in ^nimals, one great source of heauhj is the suit- 
ability of their structure to their manner of life. Ii'. times 
i^hen bodily strength in men was more essential to a warrior 
than now, it was held in so much more esteem. Impotoiieo 
in both sexes, and barrenness in women, are generally con- 
temned, for the loss of human pleasure attending them. 

As regards fortune, how can we account for the regard 
paid to the rich and powerful, but from the reflexion to the 
mind of prosperity, happiness, ease, plenty, authority, and the 
gratification of every appetite. Bank and family, although 
they may be detached from wcaltli and power, had rauginally 
a reference to these. 

In Section VIL, Hume treats of Qualities immediately 
AGT lKEABLE TO OURSELVES. Under this head, he dilates on the 
influence of Cheerfulness, as a social quality : on Greatness oi- 
Mind, or Dignity of Character; on Courage ; oit Tranquillity, 
or equanimity of mind, in the midst of •pain, sorrow, and 
adverse fortune ; on Benevolence in the asj)oct of an agree- 
able spectacle ; and lastly, on Delicacy of Taste, as a merit. 
As manifested to a beholder, all these qualities are engaging 
and admirable, on account of tbo immediate pleasure that they 
communicate to the person possessed of them. They are 
farther testimonies to the existence of social sympathy, and 
to the connexion of th^ with our sentiment of approbation 
towards actions or persons. 

Section VIII. brings forward the Qualities immediately 
AGREEABLE TO OTHERS. These are Good Manners or Politeness ; 
the Wit or Ingenuity that enlivens social intercourse; 
Modesty, as opposed to impudence, arrogance, and vanity ; 
Cleanijness, and Graceful Manner ; all which are obviously 
valued for the pleasures they communicate to people generally. 
Section IX. is the Conclusion. Whatever may have been 
maintained in systems of philosophy, be contends that in 
common life the habitual motives of panegyric or censure are 
of the kind described by him. He will ntot enter into the 
question as to the relative shares of benevolence and self-love 
in the human constitution. Let the generous sentiments be 
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ever so. weak, they still direct a preference of what is service- 
able to what is pernicious ; and on these preferences a moral 
distinction is founded. In the notion of morals, two things 
are implied ; a sentiment common to all mankind, and a senti- 
ment whose objects comprehend all mankind ; and these two 
requisites belong to the sentiment of humanity or benevolence. 

Another spidng of our constitution, that brings a great 
addition of force to moral sentiment, is Love of Fame. The 
pursuit of a character, name, and reputation in the world, 
loads to a habit of surveying our own actions, begets a rever- 
ence for self as well as others, and is thus the guardian of 
every virtue. Humanity and Love of lieputation combine to 
foj’in the highest type of morality yet conceived. 

The nature of moral approbation being thus solved, there 
remains the nature of ohligaiion ; by which the author means 
to enquire, if a man having a view to his own welfare, will 
not tind his best account in the practice of every moral virtue. 
He dwells upon the many advantages of social virtue, of 
benevolence and friendship, humanity and kindness, of truth 
and honesty; but confesses that the rule that ‘honesty is the 
best policy' is liable to many exceptions. Ho makes us 
acquainted with liis own theory of Happiness. How little is 
requisite to supply the necessiiips of nature ? and what com- 
parison is there between, on the one hand, the cheap plea- 
sures of conversation, society, study, even health, and, on the 
other, the common beauties of nature, with self-approbation ; 
and the feverish, empty amusements of luxury and expense ? 

Thus ends the main treatise ; but the author adds, in an 
Appendix, four additional dissertations. 

The first takes up the question started at the outset, but 
postponed, how far our moral approbation is a matter of 
reason, and how far of sentmient. His handling of this topic 
is luminous and decisive. 

If the utility of actions be a foundation of our approval of 
them, reason must have a share, for no other faculty can trace 
the results of actions in their bearings upon human happi- 
ness. In Justice especially, there are often numerous and 
complicated considerations; such as to occupy the delibera- 
tions of politicians and the debates of lawyers. 

On the^other hand, reason is iusufiicient of itself to con- 
stitute the feeling of moral approbation or disapprobation. 
Reason shows the means to an end ; but if we are otherwise^ 
indifferent to th^ end, the reasonings faV inoperative on the 
mind. Here then a sentiment must display itself, a delight 
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in the happiness of znen^and a repugnance to what causes 
them misery. Reason teaches the consequences of actions ; 
Humanity or Benevolence is roused to make a distinction in 
favour of such as are beneficial. 

He adduces a number of illustrations to show that reason 
alone is insufficient to make a moral sentiment. Ho bids us 
examine Ingratitude, for instance ; good offices bestowed on 
one side, ill-will on the other, lieasou might say, whether a 
certain action, • say the gift of money, or an act of patronage, 
wa^ for the good of the party receiving it, and whether the 
circumstances of the gift indicated a good intention on the- 
part of the giver ; it might also say, whether the actions of the 
person obliged were intentionally or consciously liurtful or 
wanting in esteem to the person obliging. But wlien all this 
is made out by reason, there remains the sentiment of abhor- 
rence, whose foundations must be in the emotional part of our 
nature, in our delight in manifested goodness, and our abhor- 
rence of the opposite. 

He refers to Beauty or Taste as a parallel case, where 
there may be an operation of the intellect to compute propor- 
tions, but where the elegance or beauty must ai’ise in the 
region of feeling. Thus, while reason conveys the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood, seutlmenf or emotion must give beauty 
and deformity, vice and virtue. , 

Appendix !N^o. II. is a discussion of Self-love, The author 
adverts first to the position that bonevolcnco is a mere pre- 
tence, a cheat, a gloss of self-love, and dismisses it with a 
burst of indignation. He next considers the less oflenpivo 
view, that all benevolence and generosity are resolvable in 
the last resort into self-love. He does not attribute to the 
holders of this opinion 3*iy laxity in their own practice of 
virtue, as compared with other men. Epicurus and bis fol- 
lowers were no strangers to probity; Atticus and Horace 
were men of generous dispositions ; Hobbes and Locke were 
irreproachable in ^ their lives. These men all allowed that 
friendship exists without hypocrisy ; but considered that, by 
a sort of mental chemistry, it might be made out self-love, 
twisted and moulded by a particular turn of the imagination. 
But, says Hume, as some men have not the turn of imagina- 
tion, and others have, this alone is quite enough to ijiake the 
widest difference of human characters, and to stamp one man 
as virtuous and humane, and another vicious and meanly inter- 
ested. The analysis i^ no way sets aside the r^dty of moral ' 
distinctions. The question is, therefore,** purely speculative. 
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As a speculation, it is open to tbPse- objections. (1) Being 
contrary to the unprejudiced notions of mankind, it demands 
some very powerful aid from philosophy. On the face of 
things, the selfish passions and the benevolent passions are 
widely distinguished, and no hypothesis has ever yet so far 
overcome the disparity as to show that the one could grow 
out of the other ; we may discern in the attempts that love of 
simplicity^ which has done so much harm to philosophy. 

The Animals are susceptible of kiiidness ; shall we then 
attribute to them, too, a refinement of self-interest ? Ags^in, 
'what interest can a fond mother have in view who loses her 
health in attendance on a sick child, and languishes and dies 
of grief when relieved from the slavery of that attendance ? 

(2) But farther, the real simplicity lies on the side of inde- 
pendent and disinterested benevolence. There are bodily 
appetites that carry us to their objects before sensual enjoy- 
ment; hunger and thirst have eating and drinking for their 
end ; the gratification follows, and becomes a secondary desire. 
[A very questionable analysis.] So there are mental passions, 
as fame, power, vengeance, that urge us to act, in the first 
instance ; and when the end is attained, the pleasure follows. 
Now, as vengeance may be so pursued as to make us neglect 
case, interest, and safety, why may we not allow to humanity 
and friendship the same privileges ? [This is Butler, improved 
in the statement.] 

Appendix III. gives some farther considerations with re- 
gard to Justice. The point of the discussion is to show that 
Justice differs from Generosity or Beneficence in a regard to 
distant consequences, and to General Rules. The theme is 
handled in the author’s usual happy style, but contains nothing 
special to him. He omits to state i.v^hat is also a prime attri- 
bute of Justice, its being indispensable to the very existence 
of society, which cannot be said of generosity apart from its 
contributing to justice. 

Appendix IV. is on some Verbal Disputes. He remarks 
that, neither in English nor in any other modern tongue, is 
the boundary fixed between virtues and talents, vices and 
defects ; that praise is given to natural endowments, as well 
as to voluntary exertions. The epithets intellectual and moral 
do not precisely divide the virtues ; neither does the contrast 
of head and heart ; many virtuous qualities partake of both 
ingredients. So the sentiment of comcious worthy or of its 
opposite, is affected what is not in qur power, as well as by 
what is ; by the goodness or badness of our memory, as well 
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as by continence or dissolnteness of conduct. Without endow- 
ments of the understanding, the best intentions will not 
procure esteem. 

The ancient moralists included in the virtues what arc 
obviously natural endowments. Prudence, according to Cicero, ' 
involved sagagity or powers of judgment. In Aristotle, wo 
find, among the virtues, Courage, Temperance, IMagnanimity, 
Modesty, Prudpnce, %nd manly Openness, as well as Justice 
and Friendship. Fpictetus puts people on their guard against 
hufiaanity ^nd compassion. In general, the difference of volun- 
tary and involuntary was little regarded in ancient ethics. 
This is changed in modern times, by the alliance of Ethics 
with Theology. The divine has put all morality on the foot- 
ing of the civil law, and guarded it by the same sanctions of 
reward and punishment; and consequently must make the 
distinction of voluntary and involuntary fundamental. 

Hume also composed a dialogue, to illustrate, iu his light 
and easy style, the great variety, amounting almost to opposi- 
tion, of men’s moral sentiments in different ages. This may 
seem adverse to his principle of Utility, as it is to the doctrine 
of an Intuitive Sense of Right and Wrong. Ho allows, how- 
ever, for the different ways that people may view Utility, 
seeing that the consequences of acting are often difficult to 
estimate, and j>cople may agree in an end without agreeing in 
the means. Still, ho little attention to the sentimental 

likings and dislikings that frequently overbear the sense of 
Utility; scarcely recognizing it, exeex^t in one passage, where 
he dwells on the superstitions that mingle with a regard to 
the consequences of actions in determining right. 

We shall now repeat the leading points of Hume’s system, 
in the usual order. * 

I. — The Standard of Right and Wrong is Utility, or a refer- 
ence to the Happiness of mankind. This is the ground, as 
well as the motive, of moral approbation. 

II. — As to thtf jiaturo of the Moral Faculty, he contends 
that it is a compound of Reason, and Humane or Generous 
Sentiment. 

He does not introduce the subject of Free-will into Morals. 

He contends strongly for the existence of Disinterested 
Sentiment, or Benevolence; but scarcely recogni^tes it as 
leading to absolute and uncompensated self-sacrifice. He 
does not seem to see that as far as the approbat* m of benevo-. 
lent actions is concerned, we are anything btfb disinterested 
parties. The good done by one iban is done to some others ; 

39 
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and the recipients are moved by their self-love to encourage 
beneficence. The regard to our own benefactor makes all 
benefactors interesting. 

III. — He says little directly bearing on the constituents of 
Human Happiness ; but that little is all in favour of simplicity 
of life and cheap pleasures. Ho does not reflect that the plea- 
sures singled out by him are far from cheap ; ‘agreeable con- 
versation, society, studj, health, and the boau+ies of nature,’ 
although not demanding extraordinary wealth, cannot be 
secured without a larger share of worldly means than hks 
ever fallen to the mass of men in any community. 

IV. — As to the substance of the Moral Code, he makes no 
innovations. He talks somewhat more lightly of the evils of 
Unchastity than is customary; but regards the prevailing 
restraints as borne out by Utility. 

The inducements to virtue are, in his view, our humane 
sentiments, on the one hand, and our self-love, or prudence, 
on the other ; the two classes of motives conspiring to pro- 
mote both our own good and the good of mankind. 

V. — The connexion of Ethics with Politics is not specially 
brought out. The political virtues are moral virtues. He 
does not dwell upon the sanctions of morality, so as to dis- 
tinguish the legal sanction from the popular sanction. He 
draws no line betVeen Duty and Merit. 

VI. — He recognizes no relationship between Ethics and 
Theology. The principle of Benevolence in the human mind 
is, he thinks, an adequate source of moral approbation and 
disapprobation ; and he takes no note of what even sceptics 
(Gibbon, for example) often dwell upon, the aid of the Theo- 
logical sanction in enforcing duties, imperfectly felt by the 
natural and unprompted sentiments^of the mind. 

RICHARD PRICE. (1723-1791.) 

Price’s work is entitled, ‘A Review of (;hG principal ques- 
tions in Morals ; particularly those respecting the Origin of 
our Ideas of Virtue, its Nature, Relation to the Deity, Obli- 
gation, Subject-matter, and Sanctions.’ In the third edition,, 
he added an Appendix on ‘the Being and Attributes of the 
Deity.* * 

The book is divided into ten chapters. 

Chapter I. is on the origin of our Ideas of Right and 
Wrong, The fictions of moral agents, he says, give rise in us 
to three diflerent perceptions : 1st, Right and Wrong ; 2nd, 
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Beauty and Deformity ; 3rd, Good or Til Desert. It is the 
first of these perceptions that he proposes mainly to consider. 

commences by quoting Hutcheson’s doctrine of a 
Moral Sense, which he describes as an implanted and arbitrary 
principle, imparting a relish or disrelish for actions, like the 
sensibilities of the vai’ious senses. On this doctrine, he 
remarks, the Creator might have annexed the same sentiments 
to the opposite rfiction^ Other schemes of morality, such as 
Self-love, Positive Laws and Compacts, tlie Will of the 
Deifly, he dismisses as not meeting the true question. 

The question, as conceived by him, is, ‘ What is the power 
within us that perceives the distinctions of Righl and \V i‘ongP ' 
The answer is, The Understandixg. 

To establish this position, he enters into an enquiry into 
the distinct provinces of Sense and of Understanding in the 
origin of our ideas. It is plain, be says, that what judges 
concerning the perceptions of the senses, and contradicts 
their decisions, cannot itself bo sense, but must be some 
nobler faculty. Likewise, the power that views and compares 
the objects of all the senses cannot be sense. Sense is a more 
capacity of being passively impressed; it presents particular 
forms to the mind, and is incapable of discovering general 
truths. It is the understanding that perceiv<js order or pro- 
portion ; variety and regularity ; design, connexion, art, and 
power; aptitudes, dependence, correspondence, and adjust- 
ment of parts to a whole or to an end. Ho goes over oui* 
leading ideas in detail, to show that mere sense cannot furnish 
them. Thus, Solidity, or Impenetrability, needs an exertion 
of reason; we must compare instances to know that two 
atoms of matter cannot occjipy the same space. Vis Inertice 
is a perception of the reason. So Substance, Duration, Space, 
Necessary Existence, Power, and Causation involve the under- 
standing. Likewise, that all Abstract Ideas whatsoever require 
the understanding is superfluously proved. The author 
wonders, therefore, that his position in this matter should not 
have been sooner andved at. 

The tracing of Agreement and of Disagreement, whicl^aro 
functions of the Understanding, is really the source of simple 
ideas. Thus, Equality is a simple idea originating i^ this 
source ; so are Proportion, Identity and Diversity, Existence, 
Cause and Effect, Power, Possibility and Impossibility; and 
(as be means ultimately to show) Right and Wrq^ag. 

Although the author s exposition is not very lucid, his 
main conclusion is a sound one. Sense, in its narrowest 
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acceptation, gives particular impressions and experiences of 
Colour, Sound, Touch, Taste, Odour, &c. The Intellectual 
functions of Discrimination and Agreement are necessary as a 
supplement to Sense, to recognize these impressions as differ- 
ing and agreeing, as Equal or Unequal; Proportionate or 
Disproportionate ; Harmonious or Discordant. And farther, 
every abstract or general notion,— colours in the abstract, 
sweetness, pungency, &c. — supposes these powers of the 
understanding in addition to the recipiency of the senses. 

To apply this to Right and Wrong, the author beginrf by 
affirming [what goes a good way towards begging the ques- 
tion] that right and wrong are simple ideas, and therefore the 
result of an immediate power of perception in the human 
mind. Beneficence and Cruelty are indefinable, and therefore 
ultimate. There must be some actions that are in the last 
resort an end in themselves. This being assumed, the author 
contends that the power of immediately perceiving these 
ultimate ideas is the Understanding. Shaftesbury had con- 
tended that, because the perception of right and wrong was 
immediate, therefore it must reside in a special Sense. The 
conclusion, thinks Price, was, to say the least of it, hasty ; for 
it does not follow that every immediate perception should 
reside in a spqeial sensibility or sense. He puts it to each 
one’s experience whether, in conceiving Gratitude or Benefi- 
cence to be right, one feels a sensation merely, or performs an 
act of understanding. ‘Would not a Being purely intelligent, 
having happiness within his reach, approve of securing it for 
himself Would he not think this right; and would it not 
be right ? When we contemplate the happiness of a species, or 
of a woi’ld, and pronounco on the potions of reasonable beings 
which promote it, that they arc right, is this judging errone- 
ously? Or is it no determination of the judgment at all, but 
a species of mental taste [as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson sup- 
posed] ? [As against a moral sense, this reasoning may be 
effective ; but it obviously assumes an end of desire, — happi- 
ness for self, or for others — and yet does not allow to that end 
any share in making up the sense of right and wrong.] Every 
one, the author goes on to say, must desire happiness for 
himself ; and our rational nature thenceforth must approve of 
the aptipns for promoting happiness, and disapprove of 
the contrary actions. Surely the understanding has some 
share in the j^evulsion that we feel when any one brings upon 
himself, or upon others, calamity and'^ruin. A being flattered 
with hopes of bliss and then plunged into torments would 
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complain justly ; he woutd consider that violence had been 
done to a perception of the hnman understanding. 

He next brings out a metaphysical difficulty in applying 
right and wrong to actions, on the siippositiou that they are 
mere effects of sensation. All sensations, as sucl), fire modes 
of consciousness, or feelings, of a sentient being, and must be 
of a nature different from their causes. Colour is in the mind, 
not an attribute of the object; but right and wrong are quali- 
ties of actions, of objects, and thcrelbro must bo ideas, not 
seUBations. Then, again, there can bo notliing true uv unti'ue 
in a sensaSon ; all sensations are alike just ; while the moral 
rectitude of an action is sometliing absolute and unvarying. 
Lastly, all actions have a nature, or character ; something 
truly belonging to them, and truly affirmalde of them. If 
actions have no character, then they are all indifferent ; but 
this no one can affirm ; wc all strongly believe the contrary. 
Actions are not indiflcreiit. They are good or bad, better or 
worse. And if so, they are declared such by an act of judg- 
ment , a function of the understanding. 

The author, considering his thesis established, deduces 
from it the corollary, that morality is fdernal wnd. immutable. 
As an object of the Understanding, it has an invariable 
essence. No will, not even Omnipotence, can make ildngs 
other than they are. Right and w’rong, as far as they express 
the real characters of actions, must immutably and necessarily 
belong to the actions. By action, is of course understood not 
a bare external effect, but an efiect taken along with its prin- 
ciple or rule, the motivesor reasons of the being tliat performs 
it. The matter of an action being the same, its morality 
reposes upon the end or motive of the agent. Nothing can bo 
obligatory in us that wa» not so from eternity. The will of 
God could not make a thing right that was not right in its 
own nature. 

The author closes his first chapter with a criticism of the 
doctrine of Protagoras — that man is the measure of all things 
— interpreting it as another phase of the view that he is com- 
bating. 

Although this chapter is but a small part of the wprk, it 
completes the author demonstration of his ethical theory. 

Chapter II. is on ‘ our Ideas of the Beauty and jpeformity 
of Actions.’ By these are meant our pleasurable and painful 
sentiments, arising from the consideration of moral right and^ 
wrong, expressed by <^Jling some actions ami^hio, and others 
odious, shocking, vile. Although, in this aspect of actions, 
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it would seem that the reference to* a sense is the suitable ex- 
planation, ho still contends for the intervention of the Under- 
standing. The character of the Deity must appear more 
amiable the better it is knovm and understood, A reasonable 
being, without any special sensibilities, but knowing what 
order and happiness are, would receive pleasure from the con- 
templation of a universe where order prevailed, and pain from 
a prospect of the contrary. To behold virtue is to admire her ; 
to perceive vice is to be moved to condetnnatioh. There must 
always be a consideration of the circumstances of an act’ on, 
and this involves intellectual discernment. 

The author now qualifies his doctrine by the remark, that 
to some superior beings the intellectual discernment may 
explain the whole of the appearances, but inferior natures, 
such as the human, are aided by instinctive determinations. 
Our appetites and passions are too strong for reason by itself, 
especially in early years. Hence he is disposed to conclude 
that ‘ in contemplating the actions of moral agents, we have 
both a perception of the umlersta7iding and a feeling of the heart f 
but that this feeling of the heart, while partly instinctive, is 
mainly a sense of congruity and incongruity in actions. The 
author therefore allows sometliing to innate sense, but differs 
from Sheftesbury, who makes the whole a matter of intuitive 
determination. . 

Chapter III. relates to the origin of our Desires and 
Affection^, by which he means more especially Self-love and 
Benevolence. His position here is that Self-love is the essence 
of a Sensible being, Benevolence the essential of an Intelligent 
being. By the very nature of our sensitive constitution, we 
cannot but choose happiness for self ; and it is only an act of 
intellectual consistency to extend tire same measure to others. 
The same qualification, hpwever, is made as to the insufficiency 
of a mere intellectual impulse in this matter, without consti- 
tutional tendencies. These constitutional tendencies the 
author considers as made up of our Appetites and Passions, 
while our Affections are founded on our rational nature. 
Then follow a few observations in confirmation of Butler’s 
views as to the disinterested nature of our aflfections. 

Chapter IV. is on our Ideas of good and ill Desert. These 
are only^a variety of our ideas of right and wrong, being the 
feelings excited towards the moral Agent. Our reason deter- 
mines, with regard to a virtuous agent, that he ought to be 
the better for his virtue. The ground ^of such determination, 
however, is not solely that virtuous conduct promotes the 
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Iiappiness of mankind, ai^ vice detracts from it; this counts 
for much, but not for all. Virtue is in itself rewardable; 
vice is of essential demerit. Our understanding recognizes 
the absolute and eternal rectitude, the intrinsic fitness of the 
procedure in both aspects. 

Chapter V. is entitled ‘ Of the Reference of Morality to 
the Divine Nature ; the Rectitude of ou^ Faculties ; and the 
Grounds of Belief/ The author means to reply to the objec- 
tion that his system, hi setting up a criterion independent of 
God, is derogatory to the Divine nature. He urges that there 
must be attributes of the Deity, independent of his will ; as 
his Existence, Immensity, Power, Wisdom ; that Mind sup- 
poses Truth apart from itself ; that without moral distmetions 
there could bo no Moral Attributes in tlie Deity. Certain 
things are inherent in his Nature, and not dependent on his 
will. There is a limit to the universe itself ; two infinities of 
space or of duration are not possible. The necessary good- 
ness of the divine nature is a part of necessary truth. Thus, 
morality, although not asserted to depend on the will of the 
Deity, is still resolvable into his nature. In all this, Price 
avowedly follows Cudworth. 

He then starts another difficulty. May not our faculties 
be mistaken, or be so constituted as to deceive us ? To which 
he gives the reply, made familiar to us by Himilton, that the 
doubt is suicidal ; the faculty that doubts being itself under 
the same imputation. Nay, more, a being cannot be made 
such as to be imposed on by falsehood ; what Is false is 
nothing. As to the cases of actual mistake, these refer to 
matters attended with some difficulty ; and it does not follow 
that we must be mistaken in cases that are clear. 

He concludes with a statement of the ultimate grounds of 
our belief. These are, (1) Consciousness or Feeling, as in 
regard to our own existence, our sensations, passions, &c.; 
(2) Intuition, comprising self-evident truths; and (3) Deduc- 
tion, or Argumentation. He discusses under these the exist- 
ence of a material world, and affirms that we have an Intuition 
that it is possible. 

Chapter VI. considers Fitness and Moral Obligation, and 
other prevailing forms of expression regarding morality. 
Fitness and Unfitness denote Congruity or Incongruity, and 
are necessarily a perception of the Understanding. 

The term Obligation is more perplexing. Still, it is but^ 
another name for rightness. What is Right ii, uy that very * 
fact, obligatory. Obligation, therefore, cannot be the creature 
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of law, for law maj command wliaij is morally wrong. The 
will of God enforced by rewards and punishments cannot 
make right ; it would only determine what is prudent, Re- 
wards and punishments do not make obligation, but suppose 
it. Rectitude is a Law, the authoritative guide of a rational 
bein^. It is Supreme, universal, unalterable, and indispen- 
sable. Self- valid and self-originated, it stands on immovable 
foundations. Being the one authority in nature, it is, in 
short, the Divine authority. ‘Even the obligations of religion 
are but branches of universal rectitude. The Sovereign 
Authority is not the mere result of his Almiglity Power, but 
of this conjoined with his necessary perfections and infinite 
excellence. 

He does not admit that obligation implies an obligor. 

He takes notice of the objection that certain actions may 
be right, and yet we are not bound to perform them ; such are 
acts of generosity and kindness. But his answer throws no 
farther light on his main doctrine. 

In noticing the theories of other writers in the same vein, 
as Wollaston, he takes* occasion to remark that, together with 
the perception of conformity or fitness, there is a simple 
immediate perception urging us to act according to that 
fitness, for which no farther reason can be assigned. When 
we compare innocence and eternal misery, we are struck with 
the idea of unsuitableness, and are inspired in consequence 
with intense repugnance. 

Chapter VII. discusses the Heads or Divisions of Virtue ; 
under which he enquires first what are virtuous actions ; 
secondly, what is the true principle or motive of a virtuous 
agent ; and thirdly, the estimate of the degrees of virtue. 

He first quotes Butler to show that all virtue is not 
summed up in Benevolence; repeating that there is an in- 
trinsic rectitude in keeping faith ; and giving the usual argu- 
ments against Utility, grounded on the supposed crimes that 
might be committed on this plea. He is equally opposed to 
those that would deny disinterested benevolence, or would 
resolve beneficence into veracity. He urges against Hutcheson, 
that, these being independent and distinct virtues, a distinct 
sense would be necessary to each ; in other words, we should, 
for the '^hole of virtue, need a plurality of moral senses. 

His classification of Virtue comprehends (1) Duty to God, 
which he dilates upon at some length. (2) Duty to Ourselves, 
wherein he n^.aintains that our sens^, of self-interest is not 
enough for us. (3) Beneficence, the Good of others. (4) Grati- 
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tucle. (5) Vemcity, whiCh he inculcates with great camt\st- 
ness, adverting especially to impartiality and honesty in our 
enquiries after truth. (6) Justice, which he treats in its appli- 
cation to the Rights of Property, Ho considers that the 
difficulties in practice arise partly from the conflict of the, 
different heads, and partly from the ditlbront modes of ap})ly- 
ing the same principles ; which ho gives as an answer to the 
objection from the great differences of menV moral sentiments 
and practices? He •allows, besides, that custom, education, 
and example, may blind and deprave our intellccJual arni 
moral powers; but denies that the whole of our notions and 
sentiments could result from education. No amount nf depra- 
vity is able utterly to destroy our moral discornnicnt. 

Chapter VIIL treats of Intention as an element in virtuous 
action. He makes a distincticai between Virtue in the 
Abstract and Virtue in Practice, or with rolcn'nco to all the 
circumstances of the agent. A man may do abstract wrong, 
through mistake, while as be acts with Ins best judgment and 
with upright intentions, he is practically right. 11c grounds 
on this a powerful appeal against every attempt at dominion 
over conscience. The requisites of Practical Morality are (1) 
Liberty, or Free-will, on which he takes the side of free-agency. 
(2) Intelligence, without which there can bo no perception of 
good and evil, and no moral agency. (3) Tb^ Consciousness 
of Rectitude, or Righteous Intention. On this he dwells at 
some length. No action is properly the action of a moral 
agent unless designed by him. A virtuous motive is esseutial 
to virtue. On the question — Is Bencvolonee a virtuous moiiv<i? 
he rcjdies : Not the Instinctive benevolence of the parent, but 
only Rational benevolence ; which he allows to coincide witli 
rectitude. Reason presiding over Self-love renders it a virtuous 
principle likewise. The presence of Reason in greater or less 
degree is the criterion of the greater or less virtue of any 
action. 

Chapter IX. i^ on the different Degrees of Virtue and Vice, 
and the modes of estimating them ; the Difficulties attending 
the Practice of Virtue ; the use of Trials, and the essentials of 
a good or a bad Character. The considerations adduci)d are 
a number of perfectly well-known maxims on the j>ractice of 
morality, and scarcely add anything to the elucidation of the 
author’s Moral Theory. The concluding chapter, on Natural 
Religion, contains nothing original. 

To sum up the vieiivs of Price : — 

I. — ^ regards the Moral Standard, he asserts that a peroep- 
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tion of tte Beason or the Understan<iing, — a sense of fitness or 
congruity between actions and the agents, and all the circum- 
stances attending them, — is what determines Right and Wrong. 

He finds it impracticable to maintain his position without 
sundry qualifications, as we have seen. Virtue is naturally 
adapted to please every observing mind ; vice the contrary. 
Right actions must be grateful^ wrong ungrateful to us. To 
behold virtue is to admire her. In contemplating the actions 
of moral agents, wo have both a perception of the under- 
standing and a feeling of the heart. Ho thus re-admitsi^n 
element of feeling, along with the intellect, in some undefined 
degree ; contending only that all morality is not to be resolved 
into feeling or instinct. We have also noticed another singu- 
lar admission, to the effect that only superior natures can dis- 
cover virtue by the understanding. Reason alone, did we 
possess it in a high degree, would answer all the ends of the 
passions. Parental aflection would be unnecessary, if parents 
were sufficiently alive to the reasons of supporting the young, 
and were virtuous enough to be always determined by them. 

Utility, although not the sole ground of Justice, is yet ad- 
mitted to be one important reason or ground of many of its 
maxims. 

II. — The nature of the Moral Faculty, in Price’s theory, 
is not a separate .question from the standard, but the same 
question. His discussion takes the form of an enquiry into 
the Faculty : — ‘ What is the power within us that perceives 
the distinctions of Right and Wrong ? ’ The two questions 
are mixed up throughout, to the detriment of precision in the 
reasoning. 

With his usual facility of making concessions to other 
principles, he says it is not easy te determine how far our 
natural sentiments may be altered by custom, education, and 
example : while it would be unreasonable to conclude that all 
is derived from these sources. That part of our moral 
constitution depending on instinct is liable to be corrupted 
by custom and education to almost any length ; but the most 
depraved can never sink so low as to lose all moral dis- 
cernment, all ideas of just and unjust ; of which he offers the 
singular proof that men are never wanting in resentment when 
they are i^ermelves the objects of ill-treatment. 

As regards the Psychology of Disinterested Action, he pro- 
vides nothing but a repetition of Butler (Chapter III.) and a 
Vague assertio®. of the absurdity of%denying disinterested, 
benevolence. 
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III. — On Human HAppiness, lie has only a few general 
remarks. Happiness is an object of essential and eternal 
value. Happiness is the etid^ and the only end, conceivable 
by us, of God’s providence and government ; but He pursues 
this end in subordination to rectitude. Virtue tends to 
happiness, but does not always secure it. A person thai, 
sacrifices his life rather than violate his conscience, or betray 
his country, gives up all possibility of any present reward, 
and loses the more iif proportion as his virtue is more glorious, 
^Neither on the Moral Code, nor in the relations of Ethics 
to Politidb and to Theology, are any further remarks on 
Price called for. 

ADAM SMITH. [ 1723 - 00 .] 

The ‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments * is a work of great 
extent and elaboration. It is divided into five Parts ; each 
part being again divided into Sections, and these subdivided 
into Chapters. 

Part I. is entitled, Of the Propriety of Action. Section 
L is, * Of the Seme of Propriety.* Propriety is his word for 
Rectitude or Right. 

Chapter I., entitled, ‘ Of Sympathy,’ is a felicitous illus- 
tration of the general nature and workings of Sympathy. 
He calls in the experience of all mankind to attest the 
existence of our sympathetic impulses. Ho shows through 
what medium sympathy operates ; namely, by our placing 
ourselves in the situation of the other party, and imagining 
what we should feel in that case. Ho produces the most 
notable examples of the impressions made on us by our 
witnessing the actions, the pleasurable and the painful ex- 
pression of others ; effects extending even to fictitious rei>re- 
sentations. He then remarks that, although on some ocoe-sions, 
we take on simply and purely the feelings manifested in our 
presence, — the grief or joy of another man, yet this is far froia 
the universal ca^e : a display of angry passion may produce 
in us hostility and disgust; but this very result may be 
owing to our sympathy for the person likely to suffer from 
the auger. So our sympathy for grief or for joy is imperfect 
until we know the cause, and may be entirely suppressed. 
We take the whole situation into view, as well as the expression 
of the feeling. Hence often feel for another person what 
that person does not feel for himself ; we act out our owij 
^ view of the situation not his. We feel for iho insane what 
* they do not feel ; we sympathize even with the dead. 
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Chapter II. is ‘ Of the Pleasure 6 ^ Mutual Sympathy.’ It 
contains illustrations of the delight that we experience in the 
sympathy of others ; we being thereby strengthened in ouir plea- 
sures and relieved in our miseries. He observes that wc 
demand this sympathy more urgently for our painful emotions 
than for such as are pleasurable ; we are especially intolerant 
of the omission of our friends to join in our resentments. On 
the other hand, we feel pleasure in the act of sympathizing, 
and find in that a compensation for the ^ain that the sight of 
pain gives us. Still, this pleasure may be marred if the other 
party’s own expression of grief or of joy is beyond what we 
think suitable to the situation. 

Chapter HI. considers ‘the manner of our judging of the 
propriety of other men’s affections by their consonance with 
our own.’ The author illustrates the obvious remark, that 
we approve of the passions of another, if they are such as we 
ourselves should feel in the same situation. We require that 
a man’s expression and conduct should be suitable to the 
occasion, according to our own standard of judging, namely, 
our own procedure in s’uch cases. 

Chapter IV. continues the subject, and draws a distinction 
between two cases ; the case where the objects of a feeling do 
not concern either ourselves or the person himself, and the 
case where they do concern one or other. The first case is 
shown in matters of taste and science, where we derive 
pleasure from sympathy, but yet can tolerate difference. Tlie 
other case is exemplified in onr personal fortunes ; in these, wo 
cannot endure any one refusing ns their sympathy. Still, it 
is to be noted that the sympathizer does not fully attain the 
level of the sufferer ; hence the sufierer, aware of this, and 
desiring the satisfaction of a full acan-d with his friend, tones 
down his own vehemence till it can he fnlly met by the other ; 
which very circumstance is eventually for his own good, and 
adds to, rather than detracts from, the tranquillizing influence 
of a friendly presence. We sober down our feelings still more 
before casual acquaintance and strangers; and hence the 
greater equality of temper in the man of the world than in 
the recluse. 

Chapter Y. makes an application of these remarks to ex- 
plain the edifference between the Amiable and the Respectable 
Virtues. The soft, the gentle, and the amiable qualities are 
manifested when, as sympatliizers, we enter fully into the 
expressed sentiments of another ; the %great, the awful and , 
respectable virtues of self-denial, are shown when the princi- 
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pal person concerned brings down his own case to the level 
that ,the most ordinary sympathy can easily attain to. The 
one is the virtue of giving much, the other of expecting little. 

Section II. is ‘ Of the Degrees of the different passions which 
are consistent with propriety.^ Under this head lie reviews tlu^ 
leading passions, remarks how far, and why, we can sympa- 
thize with each. 

Cliapter is on^tho Passions having their origin in thr 
body. Wc can sympathize with hunger to a certain limited 
extent, tmd in certain circumstances; bub wo can rar ?y 
tolerate any very prominent expression of it. The same 
limitations apply to the passion of* tlio sexes. Wo partly 
sympathize with bodily pain, but not with the violerri. expres- 
sion of it. These feelings are in marked contrast to the 
passions seated in the imagination : wherein our appetite for 
sympathy is complete ; disappointcii love or ambition, loss of 
friends or of dignit}', arc suitable to represontalion in art. 
On the same principle, wo can sympathize with danger ; as 
regards our power of conceiving, wo are on a level with the 
sufferer. From our inability to enter into bodily pain, we tlu; 
more admire the man that can bear it with firmness. 

Chapter II. is on certain Passions depending on a peculiar 
turn of the Imagination. Under this ho exemplifies chiefly 
the situation of two lovers, with whose pjtssion, in its inten- 
sity, a third person cannot S3mipathize, although one may enter 
into the hopes of happiness, and into the dangers and calami- 
ties often flowing from it. 

Chapter III. is on the Unsocial Passions. TIicso neces- 
sarily divide our sympathy between him that feeds them and 
him that is their object. Resentment is especially hard to 
sympathize with. We *m ay ourselves resent wrong done to 
another, but the less so that the suff'erer strongly resents it. 
Moreover, there is in the passion itself an element of the dis- 
agreeable and repulsive ; its manifestation is naturally dis- 
tasteful. It may be useful and even necessary, but so is a 
prison, which is not on that account a pleasant object. I j 
order to make its gratification agreeable, there must be many 
well known conditions and qualifications attending it. * 

Chapter IV. gives the contrast of the Social Passions. It 
is with the humane, the benevolent sentiments, that our sym- 
pathy is unrestiicted and complete. Even in their excess, 
they never inspire aversion. , 

Chapter V. is on^the Selfish Passions. He supposes these, 
in regard to sympathy, to hold a middle place between the 
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social and the unsocial We sympathize with small joys and 
with great sorrows; and not with great joys (which dispense 
with our aid, if they do not excite our envy) or with small 
troubles. 

Section IIL considers the effects of 'prosj^eriUj and adversity 
upon the judgments of mankind regarding propriety of action. 

Chapter 1. puts forward the proposition that our sympathy 
with sorrow, although more lively than our sj;'inpathy with 
joy, falls short of the intensity of feeling in the person co^p- 
eerned. It is agreeable to sympathize with joy, and' we do so 
with the heart ; the painfulness of entering into grief and 
misery holds us back. Hence, as he remarked before, the 
magnanimity and nobleness of the man that represses his 
woes, and does not exact our compassionate participation. 

Chapter 11. inquires into the origin of Ambition, and of 
the distinction of Banks. Proceeding upon the principle just 
enounced, that mankind sympathize with joy rather than with 
sorrow, the author composes m exceedingly eloquent homily 
on the worship paid to rank and greatness. 

Chapter III., in continuation of the same theme, illustrates 
the corruption of our moral sentiments, arising from this 
worship of the great. ‘We frequently see the respectful 
attentions of tlie world more strongly directed towards the 
rich and the great,“than towards the wise and the virtuous.’ 

‘ The external graces, the frivolous accomplishments of that 
impertinent and foolish thing called a man of fashion, are 
commonly more admired than the solid and masculine virtues 
of a warrior, a statesman, a philosopher, or a legislator.’ 

Part II. is Of Mrrit and Demfrit ; or op the oiuects op 
Reward and Punishment. It consists^of three Sections. 

Section /. is, Of the Seme of Merit and Demerit. 

Chapter I. maintains that whatever appears to be the 
proper object of gratitude,, appears to deserve reward ; and 
that whatever aj)pears to be the proper object of resentment, 
appears to deserve punishment. The author distinguishes 
between gratitude and mere love or liking ; and, obversely, 
between resentment and hatred. Love makes us pleased to 
see any one promoted ; hut gratitude urges us to be ourselves 
the instrument of their promotion. 

Chapter II. determines the proper objects of Gratitude and 
Resentment, these being also the "proper objects of Reward 
and Punishment respectively. ‘These, as well as all the 
other passions of human nature, seem proper, and are approved 
of, when the heart of every impartial spectator entirely sympathizes 
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with tliemy when every iiffilifferent by-stander entirely enters 
into, and goes along with them.* In short, a good moral 
decision is obtained by the unanimous vote of all impartial 
persons. 

This view is in accordance with the course taken by the 
mind in the two contrasting situations. In sympathizing with 
the joy of a prosperous person, we approve of his complacent 
and grateful sentiment towards the author of his prosperity ; 
we make his gAtitude* our own ; in sympathizing with sorrow, 
we inter into, and approve of, the natural resentment towardt* 
the agent causing it. 

Chapter III. remarks that where wo do not approve of the 
conduct of the person conferring the benefit, wc have little 
sympathy with the gratitude of the receiver ; we do not 
care to enter into the gratitude of the favourites of profligate 
monarchs. 

Chapter IV. supposes the case of our approving strongly 
the conduct and the motives of a benefactor, in which case we 
sympathize to a corresponding degree with the gratitude of 
the receiver. 

Chapter V. sums up the analysis of the Sense of Merit and 
of Demerit thus : — The sense of Merit is a compound senti- 
ment, made up of two distinct emotions ; a direct sympathy 
with the sentiments of the agent (constitutiag the propriety 
of the action), and an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of 
the recipient. The sense of Demerit includes a direct anti* 
pathy to the sentiments of the agent, and an indirect sym- 
pathy with the resentment of the suflerer. 

II, is Of Justice and Beneficev>ce, 

Chapter I. compares the two virtues. Actions of a bene- 
ficent tendency, from projlhr motives, seem alone to require a 
reward ; actions of a hurtful tendency, from improper motives, 
seem alone to deserve punishment. It is the nature of Bene- 
ficence to be free ; the mere absence of it does not expose to 
punishment. Of ^11 the duties of beneficence, the one most 
allied to perfect obligation is gratitude ; but although we talk 
of the debt of gratitude (we do not say the debt of c/tar%), 
we do not punish ingratitude. 

Resentment, the source of punishment, is given for defence 
against positive evil ; we employ it not to extort benefite, but to 
repel injuries. Now, the injury is the violation of Justice. 
The sense of mankind goes along with the em^Joyment of 
violence to avenge the «Lurt done by injustice, •to prevent the 
injury, and to restrain the offender. Beneficence, then, is the 
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of reward \ ax\d fi\e waai Af it is not iVve suli^eci of 
punishment. There may be c^ses where a benoheent act is 
compelled by punishment, a$ in obliging a father to support 
his family, or in punishing a man for not interfering when 
another is in danger ; but those cases are immaterial excep- 
tions to the broad dehnition. Ho might have added, that in 
cases whore justice is |>orformod under unusual diniculties, 
and with unusual tidelity, our disposition would Is? not 
merely to exempt from punishment, biif to rcifard. 

Chapter H. {‘onsiders the sense ot Justice, Remorse. #ind 
the fettling td* Merit. 

Every man is recommended by nature to his own cari% 
l>eing titter to take cure of lumsidr than of another [»ersim. 
We approve, therefore, of exieh one seeking their own go<^l ; 
but then it must m>t Ih^ to the hurt any edher iKurig. Tin* 
primary feeling of self. [uwservut ion would not of itsetf, how- 
I ver. Ix'* shocked at causing injury U) our fellows. It in wdiea 
we pass <un of this point of view, and «'nt4*r into iho mental 
state of tlio sjs*ct;tlor of our actions, tliat we feel tln:^ scn<^e of 
injustice and the sting i>f Heniom*. Thougdi it imiy Ix^ triu* that 
every individual in his own breast prefers himself to mare 
kind, yet he ilure< nut look mankind in the fui*i\ and uvtnv 
that he a<*ts un tioN principle. A niati is aT»]»roved when le‘ 
outstrips his fell#w.> in a f?ur nice ; he is condemned when he 
jostles or trips up a (‘• tnpetilur iinfairly The actor takt^s 
hoiin^ to hine'^elf fids feeling; a feeling known as Shame, 
Dread of Potn^hmenf, and Renmr.ve. 

So witli the ubvt ri'C. He that jx-rforne^ a generous action 
ran reali/o tiic ^ent;nu nts nf the by-NUnder, and applaud 
hirn.s*df In >yui|ugi5y witli the appi^oUauon of the supposed 
impartial judge. Tins is the Mnse^jf Merit, 

Chajtt^ r IH. givi.'S ndhetions upon the utility of this con- 
Ktitutioii of our nature. Human IxungH fie{i€!ntlmit upon 
one another for nuituiil assistnm**\ atul uo? exp<?S4.nl to rnutuai 
injuries. SiKuety iriight exn»t without lotje or lionefiecmv, 
but not without muiuul abstinemn* from injury, Iknmficettce 
i# tbu ornament that em Wishes the budding; Justice the 
mmn pillar that ^^upporta it. It in for the ob»or%*ance of 
Juatico that we need that consciouitneaw of itbdeia^rt, atul those 
teiTora ul mental pawi«hment, growung out of our sympathy 
with the disapprobation of our frllowa. Juatico ia m^mmry 
, to the exiaienee of society, and we often defi>nd its dictates on 
that ground ; 4iut, without looking to such a remote and com* 
pmhtusive end, we are plunged into remorse for its violation 
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hy til© sYiorUst ptoc©i« of refemng to tto censore of a sup* 
poBcd spectator [iu other words, to the . sanction of pahlic 
opiniSn], 

S*riion III. — 0/ the Injluence of Fortum upon the sentl- 
itumU of mankind^ tvith regard to the Merit and itie VemeHi of 
aeiuois. 

Every voluntary action consistB of three parts: — (1) the 
Intention or lui^tive, the Mechanism, a« when we lift the 
hand, and give a blow, and (o) the ConscMjuenccs. It is, i!) 
priE<‘iple, rfidnutted by all, tliat only the tirst, the Intention, 
ran l»e the subject Idarne. The ^Icchaiiism is in itself 
inditferent. S<t tho (,*onhe{|Ueiices cannot lx; [iroperly imputed 
to the agent, unios njtended by liitn. On this last point, 
however, mankind do imt aUvays adhere to their general 
iniixun; when they to particular cases, they are in- 

flaenctul, in their t^hliniatr of merit and demerit, by the ' ctual 
consequences of tl»c a<*uon. 

*^^h;»|tter I. (*onsi<h r> the <"auses of this infbicii(‘e of Fortune, 
(imtitutie requm^s, in tiu* first insUtnci% that sinne pleasure 
should have Ix en c<uderred; Hesentment pro-suj*poseB pain. 
These passions reriUin' further tiiat the r»bjt‘et of tluun .^'hould 
itself 1 m> Misc<‘ptitde 4>f plcastire and pain ; they slamld be 
hunmti Uungs c*r niuinal.‘*, 'riiirdly, It js requisite that they 
should have jmHhicc'l dm eOtcts l'r<»ni a Vie.sign to do so. 
Now, the abst»rict‘ of the pleasuruide consequetKX S iutendctl by 
;i Iwnetiet nt niioni h»u\'cs out <>ue <»f the cveiting causes of 
gmtitmh, nitijough in< linUng another ; tho absemce of the 
jtrdr.ful cotiSeqnem’TS of a mahdicent act leaves out one of 
I he exesting cauM^s td' resent ni»uit ; he!u*e less gnilitude soeias 
due in the one. ami hrss resent nient in the other. 

Chapter It treats »•{ tin* exi* nt of this influence of Fortune. 
The efTirrts uf if an*, first, to dnninislt. in our eye.s, tho nuTit 
uf IftttilitWc, ami the dement t»f blameable, actions, wlien thty 
tail of their intended etIeCL** ; and, si’condly, to increase the 
feeliags of merit *and of dcmirit Ixyond what is due to the 
motives, whew the actions elmncc to be followed by exti^a- 
ordinarv pUmf^nre pain, k^ucecss enhunce.s our estiiiiato ol 
all gnmt cwterJ>^^x<^s ; ftiilun* takes otf the edge of our xx*sent^ 
ment of gn*itt crimes. 

The autiu^r thinks (Cliaptcr 11!,) that final caused can l>e 
tiRBigned for ihi» im^gnlarity of fck^ntimewti?. In the nrst 
place, it would highly daw^rous to sen k out and to resent* 
mem bad intontiona. ^ In the next place, it i?- dcsinible that 
benofioent wiabes ahould be put to the proof by results. And, 
40 
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lastly, as regards the tendency to resent evil, although un- 
intended, it is good to a certain extent that men should be 
taught intense circumspectiou on the point of iufiringing 
one another’s happiness. 

Part III. is entitled Of thk Foundatiox or OCR ^ruooMRNTrt 
OOXO£KN^^U orB OWX SE.VTIUEWTS A.ND CON'PUCT, AXl) OF THK 
SUKSK OF DuTV. 

Chapter 1. is * Of the Principlo of S^lf-apps^dmliiin and of 
Seli-disapprobatiou,’ Having previously iwsigiuxl the origitt 
of our judgments respecting others, the author now prtK^ds 
to trace out our judgments ies|iectmg oui*selvtt8. The explana- 
tion is still the same. We appn>ve or disfipprove of our own 
conduct, accoriiiug as we feel that the impartial S{K»efcator 
would appn>ve or disapprove of it. 

To a solitary huimui lx.ai»g, moral judgments would never 
exist* A nmn would no mort.' think of tlu^ merit and demerit 
of his sentiinenls than ot the l>caiuy or deformity of his own 
face. Such criticism is exercised tij>t upon other Ixungn; Init 
the critic crumot help .‘seeing that he in his turn is eritieiswl, 
and be is thereby led u> apfdy the common sUuidard to his 
ow'u actions ^ to d-ivide himself as it were ir»to two persons— 
the exiiminer or ju<lge, and person examined into, or jmlged 
of. ^ He knows what conduct ol his will approved oi t*v* 
others, and whal enHiernned, iwxw>rdiug to the stajulard he 
hiuiscifemploys u]>^>n o'thei’s; his eon<'urn:noe m tin*? np{»ru* 
Ixition or disapprobation is st*lbv*ppr<>l>ation or iteh'disapprobii- 
tion. The luippy consciousness ot virtue ci the consciotisnoss 
of the favourabie n.‘<riirds td' t»lher men. 

Chapter II. ‘ i )f the love of Pmise, and of PniiM'- 
worthiness; the dread of Bhuue, liitd of Blame*worthiin>sis 
a long and impoi^ant chapter. author endeavours to 

trace, aceonliag io his principle of sym]itithy, the di^sire oi 
Praise- w or thinesa, as well luf t*f i^raisc^ o api^rove cerUun 
conduct in othei'S, and are thus dis{K)S4.Mi to appmvo the name 
conduct in oaimdve.n ; what wc praise as jmiges of our folio w- 
men, we deem prai He' worthy, and aspin* to n^alijse in our own 
conduce Some men may di tier from and may withhold 
that praiee ; we may i>e paunxl at the circum«tanct% but wo 
adhere to our love of the pniisc* worthy, even when it does 
not brii% the praise. When we obtain the piaiKO we ^ 
pieuFedt and eti^gihened in our estimate ; the ap{wobatton 
• that we receive oc^rme our eclf-approbation, but doee not 
give birth to ilf In aborU there are Afo principles at work 
witliin as. We aw pleased with aod pamed bjr 
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reproach ; wo are farther pleased if the approbation coin- 
cides with what we approve when wo arf^ ourselves acting as 
jadge«r of other men. The two dispositions vary in Sieir 
strength in individuals, confirming each other when in 
concert, thwarting csach other when opposed. The author 
hm paint4:^ a number of striking situations arising f»ut of 
their confiict* He enquin^s %vhy wo art? more pained by un- 
merited rcproacjfi, thap Hibed up l>y unmerited approlration , 
and aKsigna aa the rea«<jn that the painful state is more 
jninfeut th^n the corresponding plejisural>lo state. He shows 
how those men whost^ product ion.s are of uncertain merit, as 
pt>ots, an^ UM>re the shives of approl>iiiif)n, than the authors of 
uainistiikeable disi^>veries in snonco. In the extreme cases 
<»f unmerited n^proarh, lie points out the afipeal to the all- 
seeing Judge of the world, and to a future state rightly con- 
tx'ivcd; proU^sling, however, against tlic^ view' that w., jld 
reecrvcf the oclestjal regi<»nH {'or rnf»nks aiid Iriars, an<l cotidemn 
to the itjfcniai, all the her'jK’S. smtcsnien, poet-;^ and [)hilo» 
sophers of former ages; all the inventors <.t ihe useful arts; 
ihe proU*ctor}i, instrtictors, and benefactors of mankind ; and 
all those to whom our natuml fsmsi? «*f praise- wtirthiiicss 
iorees us Ui a.H’rifx.* iht* liijhesi merit and nie^st t xnhed virtue. 

Chapter III. Is M,)n t fa? intlueneu and aurimritv of Con- 
scionce anotlior h>ng ehapter. occupied mAri» with moral 
renectionH of a pnictiea) kind llian with the fojl/>w*ing out of 
the analysis of t>ur montl senument Cou<\'/iine- th;0 the lesti- 
Tuojiy of the 8»ppoMed itnpariial .spectate ‘r does not of itself 
always support u man, he yet ass4‘rrs it> infliienee to be great, 
and tltat liy it alono wt» erm sei* wdiat relates to ourselves in 
the projwr shii|K' and tlirnetisions It is only in this way that 
'WO t:*an prefer the interest o? matiy to the interest (d' fme ; thi' 
uiUjroHt of othfU*s to our own. 'fo fortify us in this hard 
two djffetxmt sc hemes liave Ikhui proposed ; one to 
iucreanc oar ft^clings f»>r others, the oiJu^r to diminish <nir 
leclingti for ourseUw* The first is |ir(‘^scrilMHl by the wiiiniug 
and iriclaxicholy moralists, wht> will never allow us to 1 k) 
happy, bt'muae at every moment many ot' our tolh>w-lHmigs 
are m misery. The seeontl i» the doctrine of the Stoi*s, who 
anuihilato seif^intorost in favour of tho vast eonnnonwoalth 
of imton; ; on that the author bestows a lengthened eofument 
and eorrwtioii, founded on his theory of regulating tlie mani- 
festatiorui of joy or grief by the light of the iru^rtial judge, 
Ha gives iua own panaiScta for human misery, namely, the 
jKiwar of naluro to acoommodate men to their permouout situ- 
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ation, and to restore tranquillity, which is the one secret of 
happiness. 

Chapter IV. handles Self-Deceit>, and the Origin and Us© 
of General Ktiles. The iiitorferent^e of our passions is 
great obst^iele to our liokling towards ourselves tli© position 
of an impartial spectator. From this notorious fact the author 
dc<inc?<>« an ar^^ummt against a spixual moral fmmUy, or moral 
sense; he says that if we had such a pieulty^ifc would surely 
judge our own passions, winch are the nu>st clearly laid Oficu 
to it, more currtH'tly than the jMissioim of others. ^ • 

t‘orret‘t our self-partiality and Sidf-deircit is the use ol* 
geiierrd rules. Unr repeiittai ot»scrvutions on the U ndeiicy ot 
j^articular acts, tench us wh.nl is fit to be done gtuicraily ; and 
our conv ict i» Hi of tlic propriety of the geiieml rules is a power- 
ful motive for applying them to our own case. It is a mistake 
to stqqK>se, ;ts siuuc have cUuic, that rules piwede exjH*rieiiCi> ; 
on the v'oijtniry, tiiey arc forinc'd hy Umilug from ex}K>rience 
that aii actions ot u certain kind, ni (^crhiiu circunisUiiices, are 
approveti of Wlani csiuhii^licd, wo appeal to liiem as sian- 
diiTils of jutlgtjicnt in rigiit and wrong, but they ar© not the 
original judinnents of rnunkiud^ nor the ultimate foundatioiiH 
of m«>rt 4 ) >eiaitiu'nt. 

Chapter V. ciMitinues ihc subject of the authority and in- 
ftnonc*© <»f (lertcral Huh >. luaintiuning tiiat they arc justiv 
regJirded av< laws the IKity. fhe irmnd advaiiUige of 
genend rules is le give stiudmess to human conduct, and to 
enable us to ivsisi our temporary varu-ties of tcm|HT and dis* 
pofitif io d hey are thus a grand scc»a jy for human duties. 
That tin' important rules of r!e‘raiify shtudd l)c accounted laws 
of the. Ih iiy i.s jMiiatund senti?nent,. Mcii have ulw’uys ajHcril>cd 
to tluir deities their e»>\u scatimeftts ami |»as4^tons ; tlm deities 
held l>y tlu m ni cad reverence, they have eudowevi with 
their highest ideal of cxeehena% the love of virtue and Ikhic- 
ficenc'e, and the abhorrence « f vice and injustice* Thu n‘- 
actirches of phiheMphicai iiu|ttsry cunlirrmrd mankind in the 
imppo^ition that the mond t acuities carry the l>adgi^ of autho- 
rity, that they w# rf^ inbHKh d as the governing |)rindt|)ioa of 
our nature, mrling as the vjccgerenl# of thn Didty. This 
inCbrene© m ooidirmcd by the view that the bappiucaa of mcm 
and omither rational creat ure**, i» tlm nrigoial duaign of the 
Author of nature, the only purj^os^e reconoilablo with the 
perfoetiona w© as<?ribe to him. 

Chapter ia on the vmm vftiem tbo Semio of Duty 
aboald W tb© iolc motive of eondnei i and on iho«© whaiv it 
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ought to join with other motives. ‘ Allowing the import- 
ance of religion among hanum motives, he does not concur 
witii #Jo view that would make religious considerations the 
sole laudable motives of action. The sense of duty is not the 
only principle of our conduct; it is the ruling or governing 
one. It may ho a <| nest ion, however, on what occasions we 
are to proceed strictly by the sense of duty, aiui on what 
fHJcasions give ^ay t<i some other Hcntirnent or affection. The 
author answers that in the act.iaiis prompted l^y l>enovolcnt 
alTetitions, ye are t/) folI<*\v out orir Heiiliments as much a.s 
our sense of duly ; and the C'.*ntniry with tiie malevolerAt 
passions. Am to the mdfiMlj passions, we fire to follow duty in 
small matters, and stdf* interest in great. Hut the rules of 
duty pn.^dominab* most in reuses wht re they arc determined 
with exaidness, that is, in ihe virtue ofdusHce. 

PjiHr IV. Of TKE i I'niJiv 

Chapter I. is on the Ihcuiry arisincr of Utility. It is 
hert* that the author .sets forth tlie di^nlal career of ‘ the poor 
inar/s son, whom luNiven in tlu‘ hour ot h< r anger has curst 
with ambition, * and enforces liis f.tv<‘urile im»ral lesson oi 
(‘onicntinent and inunpunity. 

(’hapicr II. IS the counexjtm of Utility with Moral Appro- 
bation. There are many aeih CIS i »< wm s^ing tl a* kind of beauty 
(vr charm arimiii; fftcti utihty; and lienot\ it niay be main- 
tained (as was di'iie by Hunu ) that onr whole .ajjpnibation of 
virtue may N' e\phiine<l on this princij^li'. And it may bo 
granted thVt tbert? is a e<dncide«ee Is tWiim tmr sentiments 
of approbation or <iis.approhalion. an<i the u.^^etul f^r hurttnl 
(pialitie# of SttU, the auflit»r hohl^tbai lliis nliiitv 

hurtfulnwi is not the fitriuno^i pritu'ipal source of our 
approlwitioii. In the hrsi phw’e. he thinks it ineongiuious ihat 
we »<liOttld have itO other n^tn^on for praising a man than for 
praimng a chest *>f drawers. In tlu* mevt phme, ho conuuids at 
length Umi the iiat>fttlness of a disjstsition of mind is 
the firwt ground of our a]fprobation. Take, for exanijde, the 
rndvcsi — ix'Hson and sell-eomiuand : we 
st ntid accurate, Ixdbn? w<‘ are aware of 
M to sclf-corniuHtid, wo aj>pro\ e it (piite 
y m lor its utility ; it is the coivcklenco 
» oiiiiiion of tlie spccUitor, aod not an 
itivoatiUtT,thnt aflect^i us. lioganling , 
(•others — liumanity, gowerosity, public 
norolj repeats Lis own theory that they 


qualiiuHi^ niseful to otir 
approve the fir^t m jufs 
ita being uihMuI ; and a 
m much for ti» proprict 
of our opinion with the 
estimate of the comparti 
the qnalitm usefnl to 
spirit and jtt»tia> — ho n 
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are approved hy our emtering into* the view of the impartial 
spoctator* The examples ci^ only show that tho^ vivinm 
are not approved from stdf-inierest : as when the soldier throws 
away his life to gain somc^thing for his 80vereigi\. Ho also 
pats the case of a solitary hnman bt*ing, who might see fitoiess 
in actions, hnfc could not feel moral approbation. 

PaKT V. ThK INKMrKN'CE OF CUi^TOM ON THE MOlUl. SEKTI- 
MENT.S, Tlio tirst f'hapter is a plcusiug essay on the influence 
of custom and fashion on manners, chvss, afid in Fine Art 
geneniily. The sertmd chapter makes the appHaition U^onr 
moral intuits. Akiiough custom will never reconcile ns to 
the coiuiuct of a Ncn) or a Claudius, it will heighten or Iduut 
the delicacy of our sctjtiments on right and wrong. The htahii'ii 
of the times of Charles IL made dissohiteiK-ss reputable, and 
di.HcrmnU'!ianc«rd n'gnhirity of conduct. Tht?re is a custom- 
ary Uduiviour tliat wo tx|>cct in the old and in the j^oung, 
in the clorgYinan and in the military mam The sitaations of 
(lifleront ages and countries develop chamcteristic qualities — 
endunuice in the savage^ humanity and soilness in the 
community. Hut these arc nut the extreme i0«tanct>s of the 
principle. \Vc find parti<nilar usages, tvIutc custom has ren- 
deitHl lawful and l»laniele.'*s actions, that slock the phunent 
principles of riglit and wrong; the most mnorious and universal 
is infautieidc. 

l^vrr VI. The m u^AcrKK or Viini n. 

/. ir, orj , and is an t iegant es^say on the 

h*:iit£ uirii of the prudenital chara»‘ier. S^ciom //, considers 
rAurdc/er m fijTrrfu.j Chaptc'' L is a distjuisition 

on the cotaparaiive priority td' the objects of our rogard. 
After self, whieU^niisi ever Imvc the first pliux!, the iiiemls^rs 
of our own fuumy art^ rec»>inmcntJcd to our consideration, 
liemour connexion.s 4 ;f hh>i*<l are mem/ or less regarcled 
acconling to t)u> of t he tjountrj ; in coantries 

clanship is nuiiii tested ; in cummerciid countrica distant n^la- 
tionslup !x?comc« inditlercnt. Offlcml and bi|Sinei«i exmnexions, 
and tlie fu^scHriaiioji of neigh l^ourhmwl, detortnme friendsliifis. 
Special estimation is a still pn^fenuble tie. Favoan* receivcKi 
determino and require favours in return. The diaiinetion of 
ranks is so lar founded in tminre as to dcat^rve oar respect. 
Lastly, the iniaera]>lo are recommended to oar eompasaion, 
Xext, as re^g^arda societies (Vlmp* IL)^ idnoe oar own cx^mitry 
stands fimt in oar regard, ibe author dilatea on the yiriaet of 
a good Fii^ly, although atur effectaal good ofBcea 

may not exiotid teyond our tmaatryi oar good*wiU may 
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embrace the whole universe. Thie universal benevolenoe, 
howeror, the author thinks must repose on the belief in a 
Ixfnevoleni and all- wise governor of the worlds as realized, for 
t xam^e, in the mtiditations of Marcus Antoninus. 

Section IJL Sdf^amitnand, On this topic the author 
produces a splendid monil eiisay, in wliich he describes the 
vuriouH modes of our sell-esiimiition, and draws a contrast 
bctwe<?n prid«i and vanity. In so far oh concerns his Ethical 
theory, ho has tit ill ihi^Kamo criterion of the virtue, the degree 
:in(i ntodo coinmcndod by the impartial spectator. 

rAUi WI. Or SvsTKMs or Mouao PiiiLosopuy. On this 
vve iietnl only to remark t hat it is an interesting and valuable 
iv>ntribatifm to the history and the criticism of the Ethical 

The Ethical theory of Adam Smith may bo thus summed 

I, — The Ethical Standjirii is the judgment of an impartial 
-jKKdafpr OTATitic ; J*'nd our envn judgnii*ntH are derived by 
refei\?!iee to what thin spectat4)r would approve or disapprove. 

Prnbaldy to no one huuS this over appeared a sutheient 
account of flight and Wrong. It provides against one defect, 
the self-partiaiit y i.»f the agent ; Imt gives no account whatcjvor 
of tiie grounds of vritic's own jrnigment, and makes no 
provisi<>ri jigainst his hdliinlity. ft niuy l>t* vtTv well on points 
whore fnen's moral wntiments atv tolerably unanimous, but it 

* It \* fK?rKf4p» worth whih' t'» quote a senknee or two, giving the 
cithor # Opinion on tho theory oi the Moral S*'n«e. * Against ^very 

acoonnt of the principle of approbition, whic!; niakt^ it dvpend upon a 
jM^uliar (N-.ntimeul. distinct frv»m c vory other, I would object, that it is 
tiuit thi« ♦N niimcnt, which Pnn'idence undoubt^sily intended to 
h * the gi.jvv.ming pnnciple nature, shovila hitherto have b<?cn 

so Utile uki:m notie.v of, m n^t U# have got a name in any language. The 
w'ord Mora! 8t«na< w of verj* late hsrmation. and cannot yet be conKidtrtd 
M making part c*f the Kngli^^h tonctie. The word approbation ha$ but 
witliin fow yearn appriqinated to denote jK-vuliarly anything 

» f tbi# kuid. In projiri^'ty of langirage we opprovc of whaU^ver is entirely 

owr iMitiafaction ^'df the form of a building, of the contrivanct? of a 
machine, of tht> flavour of a dish of meat. T)»o vrord conscicuco dot^a not 
i nun wiiaU iy douotc any moral faculty by which we approve or dif^approve. 

tttppoa*?#, indeed, the exiJ»'tenco of aome such faculty, and 
pnqa^rly signtll^Si our con(K:iou«neA« of having actod agrwably <>** contrary 
to it» diroctiona. When love, hatred, joy, ikorrow, gratitude, ro»<*ntment, 
with i#o tuany other |>aiiaion« which arc all rupposcii to bo the subjocta of 
fhi»i principle, have made th<nn»elvi«» conaidcnible enough to get titloa w 
know Ukthi by» ia it not iurfiriaing that the imvoroign of them all shoum ^ 
hitherto have hism »o litth^t htjoded ; that, a few philoi^pberB excepted, 
nobody has yet thought it worth while to bestow a name upon it . 
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is TsluslesB ia sl\ quosiioos wUoru thoto itto fuudsucicutal 
differences of view, 

n. — In the Psychology of BUiics, Smith wonld oonmijcr Uw 
moral Piwnlty as identical with the pow^jaf jSjmjgaihy, which 
he treats as tlie foundation of lienevoleueo. A man is a moral 
being in proportion as ho can enter into, and reali/,e, ibo 
feelings, sentiments, and opinions of others. 

Now, as morality woultl never have existed but for tlie 
necessity of pn^tccting one hnman Ixjing agaisTiit another, the 
power of the mind that adopts other |>cople'« intcrosts^and 
views most always of vital moment as a spring of moral 
conduct ; and Adam Smith has doin' great sorviw in develop- 
ing the workings of tho sympathetic impulse. 

He docs not di>euss Firac-.wilL On tho quest ii:>n of Disiu- 
teresUxl Conduct, ho gives no clear opinion. W hilo denying 
that our synqxithetic impulses urt*u ridineni<*nt of s»‘lf*lovc, he* 
would seem to admit that tliev bring their own pleasure wiih 
them; so that, after all, they do not tUdraot trom our happi- 
ness. In other phM?cs, lie ivcognizes siclf-sacritiiee, but gives 
no analysis of the motives that lead to it; and soems to think* 
with many other !noniU.st5, that it requires a comjwmsauon in 
the next world. 

[jj, — His theory of the constituents of Ilnpinimi^s i< 
simple, primitive, and crude, hoiisgdven with earnest convir. 
tion. Ambition he laughs to vseorn. * W hat, he a^ks, can Iw' 
added to the huppirH*s-H thv man vrho is in health, out of 
debt^ and has a clear <*onscienee r ' Agiirrn ‘ the chief |»art of 
ImpjilBcss consists in the con^rircisni - ^ of being Ixdoved, 
hence, sudden t'hariires of b>rtunc sehh>m contribute to happi- 
m^n.* But what iic li wells upon tmxtt jH*rMStcnlly, as the 
prime condition of happiness, is t.'ot^entment, and Tranquillity, 
lY, — Oii the Moral (%Kle, he has nothaig jH^uliar. As to 
the means and indiicernents inonditj, he difs*s not avail 
himfielf of the fertility of his own principle of Sym|mthy 
Appeals to sympathy, and the cultivation of the power ot 
euteritig into the findings M' others, could iWnily lie shown b* 
play a high part in eHicadous moral smision. 

V, — He affords little or nf» grmands for remarking on the 
connoxion of Morality with Polities, Our dutiea an citixens 
are a part of Morality, and that is alL 

Vi,— He gives his views on the aUianoe of Ethics with 
Beligion, He does not admit iltat wo ahontd reler to the 
Beiij^ioua aai^ptkm on all occasions.^ He ^aaetmica a bene- 
volent and all»wiae Governor of the warki, who will ultimately 
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Tedress «ll aJhd remedy all ot^tstaading injustice.^ 

What this Being approvcfi^ however, is to bo inlerrod Bolely 
from^he principles or benevolence. Our regard for him is to 
be »h<wvn, not by frivolouH obKcrvances, sacritiees, ceremonies, 
and vain «tipplication», but by just and l>eneticent actions. 
The author atndiotisly ignores a revelation, and cunstructs for 
himis-cdf a Natural lieligion, grounded on a benevolent and 
just adminiirtmtion of the universe. 

In Smith's^ Essay,* the purely scientifu! enquiry is overlaid 
bjipnu/tical and hortatory dissertations, and by eloquent de- 
bneationf^of elianictor and of hi^au-idoals virtuous c/mdueJ. 
flis style Ixring thus pitched to the ])upu]ar key, he never 
pushes home a meta]»liysical analysis; so that even his 
favourite theme, Sympathy', is not philosoj)hically sifti;d to 
the bottom. 

DAVIT) n A UTLEY . [ 1705-1 7 >7] 


Tiie ‘Observations on Man' nillM is the hrst systematic 
effort to explain tlic ]dienomena rif mind by the l>:vw ot 
Association. It ct^ntnins tiibt> ji philosopltjcal hyp^o.hesis, that 
mental states prod ticcd by the /< of intinitesimul par- 

ticles of the nerves. Tin** an.ul<sjy, bor?'o\vi‘d from the undu- 
lations of the hyjKjtheticai sul*Niancc a ihcr, has Uvn censured 
as male, am! Inis Is'cn entirely supcrsciliul. Hut. ahhmiglt 
an imjx^Heet analogv, it neveriheless k<‘pt c^>n^tautly before 
the mind of Hartley tin* tloubh* aspect of lUl mental pheno- 
mena, thus prevetitiiig errmetuis I'xphinatiou.v, and often 
Sin^gcslin^ 0 »rn,?et ones. In this ^^^'<peet. Aristitile and JioblKJS 
tiff? the only persons that can V»e niuut'd as equally' lortnnatc. 

The ethical remarks <v*titai!icfi iii tin? ‘Observations, 
relato only to the #ie<‘Hnd»head orsurntnary^ the Psyehology of 
Ethic#. We hIuUI Uike.. lirst. the atH-ouiii of d isiu te res U‘d ness, 


and, next, of the mond sense. u *] 

1. Tiuler the name liartlev 

include# four kind# of iVxdingM : — ( 1 ) Hejoieing at the ha]ipi- 

iwm of OthCHi“B<>eiHHty, (iood-wilU Genets >.-U \% O nit it ude: 

(2) Grieving for the misery' of others— t V)in passion, .Mercy ; 

(3) Ridoieitig at the misi^ry of others-- A neer, deaiou^^. 
Cnidtv.MlUioe; »nd (4) Grieving for ihc luippimss of oUicrs 
— Emnlation, Envy. All these fet'l.ngs nniy 

originate in association. We wlect a» csampk>» o 
method, Benevolence and Compaswion. * ‘ benefit of 

ploaeing affection prompte m to act Jf “f ^ j) 

other#.* It i* not a primttivo foeluig ; hut grow, on 
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^circQmstanoes as the following. Almost all the pleasures, 
and few, in comparison, of the pains, of children, are cansed 
by others ; who are thus, in the course of time, regarded 
with pleasure, independently of their usefulnesa to ns. 
Many of our pleasures arc enjoyed along with, and art) 
enhanced by, Iho presence of others. This tends to make us 
moi*e sociable. Moreover, wo arc taught and required to put 
on the a|>peanuice of giHKl-will, and to do kindly actions, and 
this may lx\get in us tht) profH'r ft?elings. Fiiiy ly, wo must 
take into account tin* praise and rewards of benevoleiy^. 
togf'ther with the neiprocity of btuiefit^* that we r/lay justl}* 
expect. Ail those eienieiics iimy lie so mixml and blended as 
to pi\><inee a feeling that t^hall teach us to do gtxxi U^ others 
withoutany expectation of rewani, even that most relined 
reconij>trusc — tlui [pleasure arisiifg from a iMUiehcent act. 
Thus ilartley conceivi^^ that he b<:)th proves the existence of 
disiiitcresUHi feeling, and explains the manner of its develope- 
menu 

His account of CrmipuMiim is similar. In the young, tht^ 
signs and apjieamnccs of di«tn‘..ss excite a painful fooling, by 
recalling their own experience of misery. *In the old, iho 
connexion liotween a feeling and its atljnncts has bet;n 
'iveakentfd by ex[K'riemt). Also, when child»*eii are brought 
up together, they ate oftfUi annoyed by the same things, and 
this tends jxiwcHulIy to creaU* a ftfllowdeelinsr. Again, when 
their [Kirents are id. they art^ tattirht to cultivate pity, and 
arc subjected u* unusaai restndnts. Ail those things 
conspirt^ t<i make ehildn^n dcsin? to remo^« the sufferings td‘ 
others. Various circa instances increase the feeling of pity, as 
when the stoTcrers nny Ivloved by n«, or art? morally good. 
It is confirmatory of this view, ihat*fhc most com|mafFionate 
are those wIukm? nerves nrt'- easily irritable, or whoiO ex* 
|>en€mco of afHiciion havs Inen c^mtidenUjlc. 

2 . — The ifVffal S Hartley denies tlie oxiatauoa of any 

moral iniftiuct, or any mond judgments, prorooding upon the 
etemal relations of things. If there 1^ «acb, lot inatMcea of 
them bo |>r<wiuce?ci prior to tlm inffuenco of aaaociatitma. Still, 
our moral approbation or disapprolmtion is ditintarastod, and 
Ims a factiiioos independence. (1) Children are taught what 
m right and wrong, and thus the assoeiatiotia comuected with 
the idea bf ]:kratae and blame am tramrferrod to the virtues 
tneulcajed and the vices eond^nnned. (2) Many vices and 
virtues, audb at iiensnality, intemperaiice, malice, and the 
cfipjiaiiaa, prod&e mmedmtr consequeiicea of evil and good 
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rospeciivelv. (3) Tb<f benefits, immediate or (at least) 
obvions, flowing from the virtues of others, kindle love 
U>ward8 them^ and thereafter to the virtues they exhibit. 
(4) Another consideration is the lavelhiess of virtm^ ariBing 
from the HuitablenosB of the virtues to each other, and to the 
htnmiy, order, and perthction of the world. (5) The hopes 
and fears csonuected with a future life, strengthen the feelings 
conncxded with virtue. (0) Meditation upon God and prayer 
a like elect. < All the pleasures and pains of sensation, 
inutgination, ambition (pride and vanity), gel f- interest, sym- 
piuhy, ntffi tJn*opathy (affect ion tf^wards (lod), as far as they 
are consistent witli c»n<) another, with the frame of our natures, 
and with the <**mrH© of the world, beget in us a moral sense, 
and lofid us to the love and approbation of virtue, and to tho 
fear. Imtreti, uinl aldiorrencc of vice. This moral sense, 
therefor<% carries its own authority with it, ina.smuch as it is 
the sum total of all tlie rt'st, ami the ultimate i*esult from 
them ; and cin|‘l»»ys the wdu»le force and anthority of the 
whole nature of man agmnst any particular part of it that 
ndnds against the tietcrrnimitiuns and cotnraauds of tho con- 
Hciena? nr moral judgnuuit.’ 

liartli^V anHl>>is of the moral sense is a ern^at advance 
ii|mn HnblH:?s umrMamkviUe, who make self-love tho imme- 
diate constituent, instead of a remoter ci\\iu\ of conscience. 
Our moral consciousness iniiv thus l>e treated as ptniuliar and 
distinguishable from otlier mcnt4il states, while at the same 
tituo it w denied to Ix^ unique and iiwsolvable. 


THOMA8 EEll> • [1710-%.] 

Hoid*a Ethical viiov^^irc given in his Essays on tho Active 
l\»wor» of the Mind. 

• Avam is not of importance m purdy 

Klhieal Ihmry tn demand h full ah^tract. Tho follo^nni? 
v*«wi U inade hy V. itch : ‘ 

iUnd that the iiohoh ef Ux^htn^ m h not rri«)lvabb 
d«srittHl from ifymjiathy or a mural mnsiU goir« a frhp I . nature 

and iu tho inquiry which ho raise# p garding ... c 

and gtotmd of Eig^htn<»wi itaelf.’ 'Ike followuig is of human 

Oood ; — ‘ Monil g<Hxl in the Sfa-ciac exc«dlence and hdaej ^ 

nature, and moral depravity iS dcRrt 

‘ «««,Uenw‘ of hnamn iwtaw con.wto .^(2) BeH^voUuct, 

lh« analogy of tho cardinal virtuca : <l) ^ ^ i- 
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Essay III., entitled The PRiKcirt-Es or Actjos?, contains 
(Part ni.) a disquisition on the RaUonal Prhmpk$ of 
as opposed to what Reid calls respectively Mt^cfmnkal Erin- 
dples (Instinct, Habit), and Animal Principles (Appetites, 
Desires, Aflections). 

The Rational Prineiplos of Action are Pmdenoe, or regard 
to our own go^xl on the whole, and Dntv, which, however, he 
does not define by the antithetical cireuinstancc— the ‘ gtwHi 
of others.* The nt>tion of Ihity, he is tio simple for 

logical definiti(‘n, and (‘an only Iw explained by synonynn^^ 
ichot frt ^Aiahi to do ; what is fair and honest ; what approv- 
able ; the profes^^i^d rule of men’s conduct ; what all men prttim>; 
the laudfd>le in itstdf, lla>ugh no man pmise it. 

Duty, he fstys, canimt In* resolvcfl into Interest The 
language of mankind makes the two ilistinet. Disregard of 
our interest is folly; of honour, Iwiseness. ibaionr is mort' 
than mere repntati</n. far it keej>H ns right when wo are 
not seen. This pnnci{*Io «>f Honour (.s<^-called by meti of rank ) 
is, in vulgjir j>hrnse, honesty, pnd»ity, virtue, cHjnscicnce ; in 
philosophical language, the moral sense, the monal faculty, 
rectitude. 

The princifde is nni versa! in nun grown nn to years 
of undersUinding. *Sut‘h a testimony as licaneV may 
held decisive on tin reality of inond tli.stinclions. The 
ancient world recogni/.ed it in the leading t4*rm>, h luud 

utik^ Ac. 

The ahstmet noti«>n of Duty is u n lation In taveen the uciion 
and the agent. It iniK*st Iw v.4untar\. and within the [x>wcr 
ofthenytmt. The opinion (or infention) t f the agent gives 
the act Its moml quality. 

As to tht' Sense of Duty, Reid proiAnunws nionce, without 
hescitation, and witli very little t xainimdion, in favimr of an 
origiiml p>wer f/r faeulty, in tether w«*rds, a Moral 
InbijJleetual judgTmmt.H arc judgmfaits of the external acnscs; 
moral judgments rc^sult from an interna! moral The 

external aensc^ give us our iuullei'tual first ' principles ; tlie 
moral aenae our moral first |>nn<iplcH. He i« at painn 
to exemplify the deductive pro* * in momls. It i» a question 
of moral reasoning. Ought a man to liavo only one wife? 

virtu®, thriu® k it^» rfwn rrfWArd, or dirm® mrartU furnish- 

mmU csenetitutc a iwicfioa ; l^t, in uny th® molhff k mr own 
hi^pfimiMi All Ui® rirtweii efuitm^rat^sl nrJ? tht'm»dinw tw^fal or pliwaiat, 
Imt, eiwr wad abo<r% they tim to m additA^tmil ploaiur«t ihoy 
m aaade thif mbjool cl 
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The reasons are, the greater good of the family, and of society 
in general ; bat no rciifion can be giren why we should prefer 
greirter goo<i ; it is an iuiuition of the mored sense. 

^ He sums np the chapbjr thus : — ‘ That, by an original 
power of the mind, which wo cull r.oMcmice, or the mwaZ 
we have tlic conce[>tionH of right and wrong in human 
Vonduet, of merit and demerit, of duty and moral obligation, 
and our other monil conee|>ti<jU8 ; and that, by the same 
fiumlts’, w^e fK‘rcei\^e soiuo things in human conduct to be 
right," a^d <»tlu*r» to be W'rong : that the first principles ot 
morals are tlu^ dictates <►( this faculty ; and that wo have the 
satin* reUiSon to rely njain tln>>e di<*tales, as upon the detemii- 
nations (»f our <,»f <mr other natumi faculties/ 

HanuU<m nmmrks that thi^ theory virtually founds morality 
nti intelligencr. 

Mj*nd ApprMli:tti(»n is ihe affection ami esteem accomj|rany- 
in»^ <mr pidgment of a riglit luoral aet. This is in all cases 
ph*aMinible. but most m;, wlieu the a(*t is our own. So, ob- 
verselv, for Moral 1 )i>approbation. 

Kf.'gafding t.'on>t'ie!H*e, Ib'id remai'ks. first, tliat like all 
other posvers it t‘onu ^ to muini ltyby in,-en>}i.»U‘ degre*es, and 
may Iw? a Mibjoct of ctiltiire or education, lie Uikes no note of 
the* ditlicuiiC* (T iietenaininir wlmt jfriiuiiive and what 
acijiifred. .Secomiiy, (^^n^elence is ]M;cuiiar to man; it 
js waniHig in tic i>rutt'<. I lordly, it is (*vi'dt nlly intondeil 
to bo ihe direr!' *r of ‘Oir c.ueiuet ; and lourliily, i* uii Acti%c 
power and an Intelleeiual p« »wt r conihuu d. 

Kssay l\ i'> fb HtK latr?:iv ok A^iknis, which we 

r<uss bv, h:n mg noUeed it el-e.vlari . hs^AY \ . 0> 


Muiy,4LS. . • XI A ■ 

(duipter I nndt“*se>*to enumerate the axiomatic hrst iiriii- 

riples of Morals. Some of these relate ( A) to virtue in general : 
as (1) There* are ucli«mH deserving et pnuse, and others vie- 
^erritt^r bl.-inu-; (2) ll.c i,iv<.hu.(ary .... not an ninety. t 
or l.lnuK'; Cl) .the unnvoulahio .s not an oh.icct ol ' 

bhutu*; (4) otui.i»iou may b.' cnli..al.le ; (-.J ""'7^''' 

I'onn uuJKelvea as to .iaty; (I*) ^ ’g 

again.sl temptation. Other princ.plea it.late ( D U jurm uh 
virliiea: (1) Wo abouW f.nfer a greatoi- good to a , 1.- 

^ t It... Ttat tire. *aTU>aj cut m 


wo Should comply with Iho iutontio.. of Ke ■ O) 

our oonautiitiou ; (3) no man la others 

wo should jndg« nocording to the rule, ‘ submit *to 

him. A ihinl elms of prmciplca (t) setut me p 
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among opposing virtues* Thus, unmerited gonerosity should 
yield to gratitude, and both to justice. 

Chapter II* remarks upon the growth and peculiar advan- 
tagee of Systems of Morals. Chapter III. is on Sjmtenis of 
Natural Jurisprudence. The four subsequent chapters of the 
Essay he states to have botMi composed in answer to the Ethi- 
cal doctnnes of Iluine. 

Chapter IV, enquires whether a rnoml aetioi^funst proceed 
from a monil puiqiost' in the agent. He decides in the aHir- 
matire, rtq>ljing to ('ertain objections, and mores esp^^iully^^o 
the allegjition of Hnme, itmt jn-^tiee is not a nattu^, but an 
artificial virtue. This last question is pursued at great lengtii 
in Chapter V., and the author takes <H^ca«ion to rt^view the 
theory of Utility or llenevolonc4\ set up by Hume as the liasis 
of morals. He guvs Hutiu! tie- credit of having maile an irn- 
f>ortant step in advance' t*f the Kpicuivaii, or Sulhsh, systiun, 
i>y including tlie good of others, as well as mir own gwxU in 
moral acts. Stilk he deniands why. if Utility and \ irtue are 
identical, the same name should mu expr<«s Ixub. It is true, 
tliat virtrie is l>ath agiveablo ami usii>ful in the liighest degret' : 
but thiit circumstaiKHj does imt prevent it troiu hriv ing a fpiality 
of its own, not arising from its ls*irig useful ami aimvabJo, but 
arising fnim its btdntr virtue. d‘he corunion good of sfsnety, 
though a pleasing i»bjce? to all rm n, iiardly « vr r cnti'rs into 
the thonirhts of the trreat majondy ; and, if a w gftrd to it were 
the sole motiv<? of justice, only a ^.elcct nnmiN'r would ewr l«' 
poss^^sed of the virtue. Tim notion of ju Mtv inirrhi^ ins<^* 
pambly along with it ii m*tior> of mom! obiigation ; and no 
lUJt <mii be called an act vd' justitx^ unlr^ss promptol by the 
moti VC of j ust i < V. 

Then, again, rfuisrc and g^<>fKA'^x>kerj have flic merit 
of utility, in procuring wimt is fign>f?ablc Indli to oursedvess and 
to society, Imt they have m ver Ixvn denominates! moral virtues ; 
so thut^ if Humefs system lie true, they have Ixxjn veiy unfairly 
treated. 

Heid iHastrates lus pasitions against Hunio to a length 
aniseceai^ry to follow. The objections arr^ cxcluxtvcly and 
efifectively aimed at the two rnigoiawlc^l points of the Utility 
HT^tem as projiounded by Hume ; namely, first, the n<H rcc<^- 
nizing xnoni! mica as aitablmhcd and enforced among men by 
the dictation of iiutlitiritj% which do«m not leave to todividimfs 
tlys powifT of reference to iiltimaie ends ; and, neoondly, the 
not distinguidbiiii^ between obligut<iry/«iitd n<m*<d>iigat<^f 
useful acta. 
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Eoid ooRtinaes the ccfctroversy, with reference to Justice?, 
in Chapter Vi., on the Nature and Obligation of a Contract ; 
and in Chapter VIL maintaina, in opposition to Hume, that 
Moral approbation implioH a Jadgineut of the intellect, and is 
not a mere feeling, os Hume seems to lliink. He allows the 
propriety of the phrase ‘ Moral Sentimout/ because ‘ ScMiti- 
meni* in English moans judgtnt?nt accom[)a!iied with feeling 
r Hamilton dissents, and thinks that sentiment means tin? 
liigher foelingsTj Ho miys, if a moral judginent be no real 
judipinent^but only a feeling, morals have no foundation bnf 
the arbitrary structure <d‘ the ini!ui ; there are no immutable 
nu>ral distiuotious ; and no ev identic for the moral chartteter 
the Deity. 

Wo shall find the views of Reid substantially adopted, and 
H little more closely and concisely argued, by Stewart. 

1 ) U < i A LI ) ST K W A iri' . t H ) 3- 1 8 2 H ) 

In his ‘ EsSmiys o.u ilie Aetiv'c i^)wers of tin? Mind,’ Stewart 
intixHlneos the Moml Faeuhy in the sainr way as lieid. 
Hook Second is entitled Orii Rauhnal ano (rovKt:Ni\'G Ibnx- 
. :rtK 9 or AcTn‘X- Chapter L. «m Prudein**' <»!■ Self-luve, 
js unim{K»rt44nt for our present |Hirpu-e. ctonsisting of sorn«,- 
iif^sultory rcnmrks on the t'-mnexi ei (if happitiess with steadi- 
nc'^s of purjK^sc, and on iht? meaiongs of the ;kV orris Cscdt-iove' 
and ' mdtishness.' 

('haptor U. is ort ihe M»»ral Faculty, and is intended U) 
show that it is an «»riginui principk* the nond. He lirst 
replies to the theory that iikniuiics ^b>r;dity >\ itn Prudence, 
or Self-love, 11 is first argument is ih** existence in all lan- 
guages of diffcHUit word.s f .»r '/fify and l*»r </</**/*- s/. Secondly. 
The emotiona arising fre^n the conlcmplatioii ot right and 
wrong are diObrent frtua fhoM? pnKliK'Cil by a regard t/o our 
• ♦wn liappimm, Thinlly, although in most instances a scn>c‘ 
<*f duty, and an enlightened n^gard to our own happiness, 
would stiggeat to,u» the? same iine ol conduct, yet this irutii 
is not obviouit to mankind generally, who an? incapable ot 
apprixtiating eulorgod viowa and remote con.stspnMutos. He 
tho etmimoa retuiirk, that wo st^curtt our happnuxss 
Iwst by not loA>king to it a« tho one primary end. c ourt n y, 
moral judgments Oftpoar in children, long be ton? ^liey can 
form the general notion of liappinesa. His examples ot is 
however, have oxcloaive reference t<> the sontiment, 
of pity, whiab all mctallHta regard a« a pramtive ioehng, 
while few admit it to be the name as the moral souse. 
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Hetlien takes notice of the Assol^iatioti Theory of Hartley, 
Paley, and others, which ho admits to be a great reBnement 
of the old selfish system, and an answer to one of his^argn- 
ments. Ho maintains, iierertholoss, that the others are 
nntoachetl hy^ it, and more especially the third, referring 
to the tunount of cx[>enenee and reflection nocossary to dis* 
cover the tendency oi virtue to promoti> tmr Imppiness, which 
is inc»>iksistent with the early fH-ricKl when our moral judgments 
ap|xw, [ Jt is sirtgular that he should not ^lave remarkc<i 
tluit the moral ju<lgiiu uts of that early agt% if we except 
spriiJiTs thnu (he impulses pity, are wholly comiuanicaUMi 
hy otiiers. ^ He qtiotos PaleyV rtnisoiiing against the Mom! 

und de<dHn\^ tiiat he has ns completely mis^Ktiited the 
issue, ns if <>ne were tf> e<mteiul that In^cause we are not bt>rn 
with the kiiowliHii^e of hi^hi and colours, therefore the sense 
of swing i> not an oh^^rinnl part of the fruiue. [ It would l»e 
vmy to n^tort i\na all tliut Paley's ease demanded was the 
same [Huver t-f in nnual jmlgmentxS, as the [K>wer 

of discrimimiting light and dark lx.- longing to our sense ot 

sight] 

Chapter IH. evntinne^ the suhject, and examines objections. 
The first oiijcciion taken up is that derivinl fVorii tlie infiuence 
of CHinmtion, with which he combines the fiirther objixdion (of 
Ijix'kc ni)d .his toihovf rs i arising from the *iiversity of men s 
inond juiigmetit in vareei> natems. With re gard biedumtion, 
he c<*ntend8 that tie re aa; hoots t»» it^ udlucntx% and that 
howa-ver it may ncHUfv. it cannot create oar judgments of 
right and wr'»ng, any more than our imlMms of lx.«anty and 
deformity. .\s te, Ujv h.^tcncal facts relating to the diversity 
of inond jud'gi^n Tg-, Jm- citnsidisrs it necesHary to make full 
allowance for cinMuustanee-s— H.— Idiflerencit of situation 

with reg^ani to climate and civiH/alion. IL— Divemty of 
sp^^cuiaf opiniojt*^, arising fVrmi difieronw of intcHeetual 
capacity ; and, llh- The ddb rent inoml iinjmri of the mme 
action under clitbin. nt tiynU'tns of Ixfhaviour. On tha first 
head ho explains the inditlerems*^ to theft fnim them being 
little* or no fixed pn>|x rty ; he addum^s the variety of aeniimonts 
reapeetitig Usury, fts having refi rontx? to cinrumstanoea ^ ami 
ailudaa to the difiertmct»s of men^s views m to {sdiikal aasassin- 
atton. the s 6 <rorid htwl he rcunarkH, tliai mm may agrci? 
on but may tak<* ditTm?nt views aa to mmm; ihoy may 
, in rocognkitt^ obtudienou to tlic Unity, bat differ in Uieir 
inteiT»cetalt0fn»t0f will On the third poinU 9 m regatda the 
different moral impart «ff the tame action, be miggeata tliat 
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liOcko*» inBlanoc of the ktUing of aged parents is merely the 
r<H!ogni«ed mode of iklial affection ; ho also quotes the exceed- 
ing variety of ceroinonial observances. 

Chapter IV. comments farther on the objections to the 
reality and immutability of mcmil distinctionH and to the 
universal diffusion of tin* mond faculty. The refcrenco is, in 
the first instance, to 1/ocke, and then to what he tetrms, after 
Adam Smith, the licentious moral ist.s — La liochefoucauld and 
Mundovdie, fhe rtJ^ilicH to these writers conUiiu nothing 
spe^itd to Stewart. 

Cdiafdt^ V. is ihv Analysis of »uir Mural Perceptions and 
Kmuliuns. This is a sonuovhat singular phrase in an author 
recugni/iug a separate inliurn latruky uf Itight. His analysis 
euihst.sl-*' in a separuuon (>!' tlie etutrt' fact into three jmrts : — 
(1) the p» reepti«ui uf aa action as right or wroiig; (2) an 
ernotjun uf pleasure or pain, vnryiiig according to the moral 
hcuMbiio v . td) perception of tlic merit or demerit of the 
aureni. ’rhi» tirst is of (‘»»urr:e the main (piestiun ; and the 
author gives tk l<?ng n^vievv of the hi-ifory of Ethical doctrines 
tV(un llohlie'^ ilo\v!iv\arvl'-, interspersing reilections and criti- 
t all in fiiv<mr t.d' flic intuitive origin of t}u‘ stujso. A.s 

il^^^tnl^i^e parallels, he adduces IVrsonul Identity. C'ausation, 
and Eqtialiyv . all which he i * l>e judgments in- 

voh ing sinqile idt as, and irruM ai»ie only s(nnc primitive 
powa.^r of the mind. lie < ouhi a> ea>ily cauiciMve a rational 
l>cdng formed t<* bebeve the ihr-u atcgles of a triangle to be 
(»5{Uiil to one rignt angle, as to U'h» vr that tliero would be no 
itjjuslice in depru ii.g a man oi the fruits ot his labours, 

Otj the secoudi jwunt- the pleasure and jiaiii accompanying 
right and wri»ng, hv nuqurks tm the tuu -sidedness ot Bystems 
that treat lb<^ sense (it .•ight and wnang as an iutcUcclual 
juilgmont purely (tdarke, Ac ), or these that treat it its a 
feeling purtdy ^ Shafu^sbury, Hutcheson, and ilumo). His 
remarks on the sense of Merit and Demerit in the agent are 


trivial or comnnmplaw. 

Chapter VL is * Of Moral Obligation/ It is needless to 
follow him on this sulject, as bis views arc Bubstant ially a 
re|Kdition of liutler’H Suprcfmicy (»f Conscience. At tlu* same 
time, it may Ixj doubuKl whether Ihitler entirely and unequi- 
vuciittily demched tbm supremacy from the eommiirid oi the 
Deity, a j;K)int [peculiarly insktctl on by iStcwvart. His words 
are tlinoc? : — / ^ i * 

‘ Ammling to mnu^ nystems, moral obligi?^i<>n 
entirely tm our btdief that virtue is enjoined by the co 

41 
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God. But Low^ it mav Ikj tisk^'d, dooS thi« boliof im|><w an obH- 
g^tton ? Only one of two tuiswers can be given. KitJber that 
there is a moral htno.ss that we should confonu our will to Uiat of 
the Author and the Govenu-r of the universe; or that a rutioiml 
self-love should indtiee us, from motive** of |inu!enee. to study 
overj' means of n>ndt‘ring oursidves neceptahle to the Ahiiighty 
Arbiter of happiness ami misery. On the first supposition we 
reason in a eircie. ^S‘e resolve <vur sens«' of moral obligation into 
our sen>i«^ of ndigiuu, and the sensi* of religion into that of moral 
obligation, ^ ^ 

‘Tl*e other syst-eui, whieh makes virtue a merf* of |^ru- 

denee, althooirh net tibvieu^ly unsati*‘fiiet^»ry, leads to eoiise- 
quenct^ whu h sutlit i* iitly invalidate ev* ry iirgtnie nt in !!>• favour. 
Among others it b-iids us tv* eoTK'hide. 1. That tie* dislM^ief of a 
faturt' state absolves from all moral tvbligution. exeepting in 
f:u* as We find virtue to be e-.iulueiia* to our intere^Sif 

2. Tliat a lx*ing independently and eompletely happy cannot have 
any moral ]** reeptioirs or any luoral atlnbutes, 

* But farther, the nr»tion.sof nov tniand punishment presup|>*»se 
tin? notions of right uie.l wrong. Tin y are sanetnarH (J virtue. c»r 
additional motives to the pra* ?iis+ »»f it. but tbev iUipjK^m^ tiie 
exi»t€nee of st>uie previous oblig *tion. 

*Iii the last place, it moral Iw < oustifutod by a ne-ganl 

to our ^fituatJon m H?e*therbfe. how sliuH tlnu'Xistenee of a futur«- 
HtuUi lx* pr<»ved, or r vo n r« nd« j-d probal h by tie- ligdit <vf nature ‘ 
or how* shall w ’ dis« o. r wha? evjuduet is aeeeptable to the Ih ity * 
The truth is, tlmt, tie pr». '.Htimption for sueh a is 

dts^luo**! from .eir n.atnr tl notiffn** of right imownaig ; of inent 
Olid denn-rir ; are! fnau a eoiupansoji Indwieu the*e and the 
gn'inerul cemr’se hunotn alfuir^/ 

In ii chapr</r (X lb) entitled * em-f.ain pnneiplesi c*!xq'H''rut> 
ing with our moral j^ovvers/ be diseu-s^^i's ( 1 j a rf’gard b* 
character, ;2) Syuijvathy, f d) tlu* H^ use cd* tlni> Ilidmulou^-r 
(4) Tjuste. Idle iiupfutanf fopd* uf the Mxond, 8ymiwithy ; 
which, pwychoiogically, h<* Wf»uid ap|x*ar if* regard m deder- 
milled by the jdaasnre that it guven. Under ihifi bcm<l be 
introduces a critieis/ii of the Kthical theory of Adam Smith ; 
andy a/lverting to lie inadequacy of the tbe<iry to diMtli»gni»h 
the riffhf from the luu/ judginenta of mankiiul, Im remark** 
on SmiUi^a ingtuuouH hetion * *‘f an ina a within the 

breast;* and states tbiU Smith laid much gretd 4 »r atre#m on 
this fiction in the biKt edition of Um Alomd Seiitimenta 
pabltsboc| before his death. It m not without miaoii that 
Stewart warna against grounding theories on metaphorical 
exiimmonf^ such m this of Smith, or the Haionto Common- 
'w<klth of the Si^nl* ^ 

In Book IV. dt Che AcUre Powerii Stewart diaouaaea our 
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Duties to Mon, — both onr fellow-creatures and ourselves* 
Our duties to onr fellows are summed up in Benevolence, 
JusticJU^ and Voracity. He devotes a chapU*T Uj each. lu 
Chapter L, on Benevolence, ho re-opens tlie conKideration of 
the Ethical system.^ founded on Benevolence or Utility, and 
argues against them ; but merely repeats the comraon-fdafic 
objections — the incom|>etency of iiidividiial.s to judge of reiaote 
tendencies, the j>retext that would bo atrorded for the worst 
(•t)ndnci, and each one’s t'oiiHciouf ju.'ss that a sense \A' dutr/ is 
dirtWent IV^m tndightened beiiev'oicncre, 

('haptcr n. in on Justice ; detined as the disj»osition that 
h>ads a itjan, wber<‘ his ovvn interests or passions arc con- 
cerned, 1^’ art aceor«lintr t'> the jinlLnnent he would form of 
another inari’s <luty iii his siiaalion. Hr? introdii(‘(\s a criii- 
eism on x^dutn »Snnth, atid rcoissto ts tlic <h»cirine of an innate 
faciiltv, expiained as the r <>/' / runn^j moral id(‘as, and 

not JiS the innate of i*h a*^. K<‘r the most ])ai't, his 

exposition is fiidarlic and dt-‘^uh«*ry, with o<‘(MKioii;d discus- 
hii>ns of a criti<''al and seicntt!i(' luituri ; as, lor exampU*. some 
rt^marks on Hume*:'' the*»ry that #ltis*ire is ati rirtiticial virtue, 
an accotud <'f the basis of .lunsprudentv, and a hov ul>serva- 


tjons on the Itighl of I’ropKrt;. 

In (dhaptiT lib, oti Yfracitv. In* cotitemls that msidero- 
tions f*f utility do not a<'rt»ui)i idr the f'U'cc ol our 

jipproiiat n m <.>f this virfiK^. : S>> nti,rht any 'Un* say il.at con- 
siderations of what money can parrhasi* <io nt.)t account ior the 
wlmie .strength of .ivanc* h 

In Chapter IV. he deals with I)nh<-sto <nirsclves, and 
<w'eupie?^ the ehttpt* r wttli a di^'-ertat ion on ilap]uness. He 
tiryl gives an tu*e nut ^.»f the* trios of the Stoics and the 
K[heurttanii, which roums'l tlicmselYcs most ch^sely with the 
problem of llappitiess ; and next advanecH some observations 


of his own on the subjert. 

Hm lir^t nmutrk iiS on the influence <»r tlu? lcm}H% t>y 
which he nieaiiK th« Rescmiful <w Inisidlde passuuu on Happi- 
ncH.H, A#i tigaint^i a ccmsoritm^i disposition, In* sets up t u- 
plctiHurc of the l^enevolcnt ticntimonts ; he enjoins i am. our 
with U> the motives of others, and a de\ott< a t^w^i 

mmit to truth ami virtue for their 

winrus UK, that the causes that alienate onr affections 
fcllow-m^atarcK, stiggt^ttt gloomy and Hamkt-liki? con ap 


of iho order of the uiiiver^. ^ on 

He next mlverts to influence of the t made to 
Happmo««. On ibi«, he hm in view the addiiiou made to 
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oor enjojrments or our Bufferings* by the reepecUye pre- 
dominance of hope or of fear in the mind. Allowing for 
constitutional bias, he recognixes, as the two great Bounces of 
a desponding iinagi nation, 8u[wr»iition and Soeptieism, whose 
evils ho di^sc•ant8 u|n>n at length, lie also dwells on the 
influence t»f casual assiHu'ations on happiness, and cummonds 
this subject to the care of educators; giving, as an example, 
the tendoiu'y of ossoeiations with Oret^oe and liome to add to 
tlie courage of the elyv^sically cduetUcti ^oldierf 

His third position is thf> Influenf^y of oiir (!^unionj> on 
Happiness, lie hero <juoti‘s, from FergUuSon, examples of 
opinions unfavnumhie to Happiness; sucli os ihcst* ; ^ that 
happint'ss consists in having nothing to do,’ ‘that anything is 
prcrcnt}>le to liappiruss,’ ‘that anytliing can amuse us betWr 
than t^ur iiutics.' He alsi» puts forward as a Ixappy opinion 
the Stiiical vic'w^ ‘ I am in the station that Uinl has ussigixiHi 
mo/ I It must U» contessini, however, that thesis prescriptions 
savour of the Phitonic device at' ineulcating opinions, not 
because of their truth, but lstcau.<sr* of their supposed good 
consequences otherwise: a proeei*ding scarcely c>»inj>atible 
W'iih an Kthicul systeiu that pniclaiTus veracity as sujH^rior U> 
utility. On such a svstenn we are prohibited fruin looking 
to anything in ati f^utnon but its truth; we arc to suffer for 
truth, and not lo caiuv.iU; upmiiuis because of their happy 
results,] 

Stewart remarks hnally on the int1uem‘e of Ujo IlalhtB, on 
which he notices ihe power of the mile: to nccomimwlaU’ 
itself to cin in;i>tances, and eopirs l*alcy's oiisiU' v at ioUB on the 
$€iiirut of lie- habits. 

In continuation of the sul^jeet rd'.IIappirtess, ho presents a 
ciassilicatmn uur most importafll pleasures. We give the 
tiiere Ixhng Intle to detain us in the author'^ brief 
illustration of them, I — Tin? pleasun^s of Activity and 
KcjfK>se; II, —The pleasures of ScfUsse; HI. — The pleaBurCB of 
the Imagiriuti(m ; IW — Tliv pltsjisures of tjie U ttderstttwidiug i 
and V. — The pleasures of the llearl, or of the variouB bene- 
volent affections, H»: would have added Toatc, or Fine Art^ 
but this is confined to a j*cl«xrt few\ 

In a concludiog chapUyr (V.), bo aumii up ihe general 
rcOTit of the Eiliical emiuirv, under ilie title, * ihe Katnre 
and of Virtue.* Uo ohac^rvation of any novelty 

ocenra in thia chapter. Virtue is doing our duty ; the inten- 
tions of the ggent are to iooke<J\o; the enlightened dir- 
chaige of our duty often demands an ejcereisfe of the Eeaaou 
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to adjodge bett«reen confflcting claims ; lliere is a close rela- 
tionship, not defined, between Ethics and Politics. 

The views of Stewart represent, in the chief points, ai- 
though not in all, the Ethiciil theory that has found’ the 
greatest number of supporters. 

L— The Standard is interna!, or intuitive — the judgments 
of a Faculty, mlled the Muml Faculty. Ho does not apj)rove 
of the phrase * MoraJ Sense,* thinking the analogy of the 
senses incorrwt. 

11 — regards Eiliical Psycliology, tho first question is 
detenniued by the rtmnirks on tlio Standard. 

On the second (juestion, hree-will, Stewart maintains 
liiberfy. 

On the fliird (|ueHtioti, he gives, like many oih< 3 rs, an 
uncertain sound. In his a<*c<>unt <>l Pity, he recognizes three 
things, (1) a paiidul feeling, (2) a selfish d< sire lo remove the 
cause of the nnen.^tTlWi?, fd) a di.-ipo.situui grounded on bene- 
volent rdncerii alnnit the sulferer. This is at Ixist vague. 
Equally is what he states resp.-rting the pleasures id' sym- 
pathy luul innsevolenw (Hook 1 1 ., ( 'hujiti r Vll.). 1'here is, 
in* HHVS, a pletiKun* attiu'he«i to feliow-jeeling. a (iisp(v>ition to 
uccomiaodate onr minds to ('thers, whereve r there is a l>ene- 
voltuit ftiTcefion ; and, in all pndKibilitv. the plea.siire of 
Hvmpattiy is the pleasure of loving and id# being btdovod. 
No definit4^ jiroposition can Ik* gathered from .-^uch h>ose 
allegatirms. 

III. — Wo hiiv'' already ab'^tracti**! liischaptiT on Happiness. 

IV. -—On the Moral i\Hie, ht* lias notising peculiar. 

V. —On the connexion with Ueiigion. wc have seen that, 
ho \h fitrenuouH in hi.s* antagonism to ihv dfKdrine of the 
dependence of iimrubty oh the will of (lod. Hut, like other 
murali«t4it of the suine eho^s. he is careful to add : — ‘ Although 
religdon can witb no prtqudf ty be (‘on^idered as the sole foun- 
dation of morality, yet when we are coiivinctul that God is 
infiiiiUdy g<H>d, and that lie is the friend ami protector of 
virtue, this belief aflonls the most powerful iuductunents 
to the pnieti<*e of every bnineh of our duty.* Ho has ( Book 
III.) elaliomtely discussed the principles of Natund Heligion, 
but, like Adam Siiiitb, makos no reft^renee lo the Bihh?, t<> 
Chrwtianity. He is disposed (o assume the l>ene\v»lenco of 
the Deity, but considers that to affirm it positively is to go 
beyond oar depth. 
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THOMAS BBOWN. [177»*1»20*J 

Brown*» Ethical dtecussion cammcticc^ in the /8t^ofhi« 
Ijectutes, He first critidHCii the multiplicity of cxprciwsiotiii used 
in the statement of iht* renuiarnentai question of morals — ‘ What 
i« it that ( onsUtutes the aetiori riV/mmjf T ‘ What constituted 
the ' to perform ceruiin tt<*lions?' ‘ What con- 

stitutes the ifu'rir i»r tJie uLTfiit ?* — Tlieso have lx; cn ronshlered 
quest ieuis esseut tally distinet, wherean tfiey are the very same 
question. Tlu^ro is at bottom hut one emotion yi the rifims 
tht' eiieviion of approlKition, or of ilUipproViatiun^ of an ajrt''nt 
actintif in :i certain way. 

In answiT tlien to the question as thus simpHfitsl, * \\ hat 
is the ttneand t^f moral upprobation and liisiipprobation * 
Brown an*^\\ers — a sunplo eiu‘>ti»*n of the tnind, of whieli no 
farther rx pluuAS ion cun I**) i^'iveu than that we are .so consti- 
tuted. Ti<u^, without the sruno tenii. he sides with t!nj 

ibxdriru) *»f the Innatat Mona! SetsHt*. Hw» illastnucB it by 
another ehnuciilury fact of the min'K involved in the concep- 
tion of and otlH^ct on his ihccry ot that relation-— the 

belief that ihi.' future will rcsenibie tlie Kxcoptifi^ a 

teleopcal refetviicc to the Supreme’ iknicve^hmcc of the lleity» 
be admirs no firther seatvh into the nature ut the moral 
aeMitimcnt. , 

lie addinas, as anoihcr i Ihir^f ration, what he deems the 
kindriHl em'»tif>!i of Beauty. Onr h-eUnu.^ ot Ixatily in not the 
more |xn"eptn:*n of torms and <,‘*dr»urH, a the dis^x^very t»f thf> 
TiHr, 5 , of cermiu e'ond>inati<uM of forms . U is an emouon arising'’ 
from these*, iiuh , d, bui distinct from tltcm. Our hxdm;tj ot 
inonl i.-xce lienee, in hkc inanucT, is i*ot the mere jx^rreption 
of ddTercnt iw*tions^ e*r iht- dt-c »vcry^ of i he physMiil gtKxl that 
tiicso may prtKltnv , it i.«» an tunothm aa|jCtnidded 

to them. 

He adverts, in a strdn chvpu?td indi^tiation* to the 
objecuua irnmndeil on tidlcrcncca of mt»tnl judg- 

ment. There arc pldlosopfu rs, he tyxclaimi*, Hhat ain tarn 
away from the e inspiring rlmrus of the milUona of mankind, 
in favour of the great truths of morab^ to aeek in aome »ava^^ 
inland Y a few indistinct ruiirmars Uiai may fmfm to bo di»- 
cordaiil |rith tho total harmony oftmmkind/ He gt>ea on to 
remark^ however, tlmt in our 7,ca! for the immutability o\ 
moial distmctioni^, we may weaken the ca«e 1^ oont4BPfiding for 
te> inttch ; a»A propeme^ to eamidor the iS{>ociea of accordance 
that may be aafely argued for. 
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He begin® by pnrging^way tbe realistic notion of Virtue, 
coni^itiorecl a» a »elf*e3ri»tiiig entity. He defines it— a term 
cxpreiisiiig the relation of certain actions to certain emotions 
iu the mimb iToniemplating them ; its universality is merely 
c(>*exteusive with tlusse minds. He then concedes that all 
mankind do not, at every luoment, feel precisely the same 
eiuotiuus in cnnteiuplatiiig the same iictions, and sets forth 
iho luuitations us follows ; — 

Fjr.st. Ill of vi(»lt*rit passion, the mind is in- 

tilled fo^ perceiving iiu»nil difFerenc(»s ; wo must, iu such 
l ascs uppe®, it were, from IMiilip virunk U> Philip sober. 

Scfoudly, Still nmro. important is the limitation arising 
from ilic f'omplcxity of many actions. Where good and evil 
n'Miits are so hlviided that we cannot easily assign the pre- 
ponderance, ditVerent men may form dilVereut c<mc;lusioiiS. 
Piirtiality of views may arise from this cause, not merely in 
iutiivniuals, ln»t in wlioK* nations. Tite legal ]>ermissiou of 
t heft in Sparta is a east? in point. Tiiefi, as ihefr, and wdthout 
relation U# the political <,»bject of inuring a warlike people, 
wcniM have been ^oudemned in Sjvirla. as well as with us. 
■fhe retort of l^H*kc is n<*i out r.f place lu*rr‘ ; an innate moral 
- utiment that permit** a fiimhuneuial virtue to 1 h^ set aside 
• Ki the gfountl of inert' htule convenience, is of very little 
vahic. 1 He then gocH ou to whether imyi, iu a[>proving 
tIh'isc exceptions to imn^djty. approve them because they are 
immoial? [ I h*^' opp unuiis ot’ :i moral sense do not contend 
f,<r an oamural sense. i Suicide is icu ct.*mnKuivied lieciiuse it 
dcj)riveH iiocu;tv of usi'bil iiu inocrs, un i gives surro'sv lo rela- 
tions and f^end^ ; the exp.Murc of iniaiu.s is not justified on 
the pUai of adding to Ituioan .sutfering. 

Again, the vhtfmuices »?f c lokery among nations arc much 
wider llian the dUTcrcnccs ol mtiral sentiment; and yet no one 
dt*ui<'s a fnmhuaental Mi?<ccpt.Unlity to .swa'ct and bitter. It is 
not conictuiiHi tlnit we come into the world witli a kuowledgo 
of iLciitmii, hut tlnije wt* have I'criain susct'ptibihties ot emotion, 
ni ctmsrvjuencc of whit^h, it is impossible for us, in after life, 
unless from countenicting circumstances, to l>e plciuscd with 
the cont 4 )m|>latiou of cormiii actions, and disgusted with cer- 
tain other aetionB. When the doctrine is thus stated, Paley 8 
objection, Uiat wc should also nHHiive from natim^ tlui notio^ 
of tho actiems themBelvcs, falls t*> the ground. As well mig 
we requir© an instinctive notion of all possible numbers, to 
liear out our instinct ivo mmm of propirtion. 

A third limitation must be added, the influence ot tne 
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prmciple of Association. One wa^ that this operates is to 
transfer, to a whole class of actions, the feeiinjo^ noculiar to 
certain marked individuals. Thus, in a ciriUjwjd country, 
where propeHy is largely possessed, and under complicated 
tenures, we l>ecomo very sonsitivo to its violation, and ac<|uire 
a proportionably intcuso sentiment of Justice. Again, asso- 
ciation 0 |M?nites in modifying our approval and disapproval of 
actions according to their lUUuuiaut cireuiniitautxts ; as when 
we extenuate misconduct in a beloved jjferson.^ 

The author contends that, notwithstanding these litj^ita* 
tions, we still leave unimpaired the approbation df untnixed 
good as good, and the dis;ippiv>bation of unmixrd evil as uvih 
His further remarks, however, an> mainly elo<|ueut declaina 
tion on the universidity of moral distinctions. 

He pnxx"c<ls to critieise the ruoml systems fn»m H«>bU^s 
downwards. His remarks (Ijtcture on the* province of 
R<.*ason in Monility, with refermeo t^^ tht> nystenis f»f Clarke 
and Wollaston, contain the gist of the nucter wt’ll expressed. 

Ho next c<^nsiders the theory oi* liuhty, That l“tilit\ 
l>Cfars a certain rehitnut Vittue is fm»|ues'tiofial?le. Iknicvo- 
lence means good to others, und virtue is of c’onrse made u[*, 
in great part, of this. Hut then, tf Utility is held to Ur tlie 
of virtue, staudsne in ex.u-t prop^ rton to it, tiie pn>- 
position is very /ar from true ; it ;*> oic!y a suiall {»ortnui of 
virtuous actions wlo rern th* meas-ire holds. 

lie not dotil'C. that, vtrtmnis art.ioj>s tlo uil tcnil, in a 
greater or less d.t‘gree, t = ' the advantago i»r the W'orhJ. Hut !ui 
considers the cjurstnut wiivihcr what we have os 

viexcy in apj>r«>Ving c. rutu» actions U* the anuuuit of utility 
that they bring, wbcit»er have i^o otlur nrason for com* 
mending a man th;ui f »r praising of tint we m. 

Chmsider thi.s first from ih*'- |Mnnt of view of the 

agtmt. IhM.’a tlic fm:*thf r, in watching her sick infant, think 
of the g<Ksl of rnaTikind ut tliut VMuvut 'f Is the pity cal Ie*i 
forth by iniH4*ry a sentiment of the general ge«xi ? Ixsik at it 
agnin from the point of view of the sjx*cUtor. U hb mlinira- 
t ton of a fifteroit f ngine, and of an hirnic human action, the 
sumo sontimentP VVhy do we not worship the t^arih, the 
mmr0o of alt our utilities ? The ancient wurahipperH of nature 
aiwaya gave it a aoni in the firat instoee. 

When the attpfK>rtcr of ITility arbitrarily his 

principtea to the actions of living bcing^i^ ho concsodcJi the 
point in dhtmito ; ho admita an apfm^vablomm l>oculiar u* 
hVtfi^ niM piAmda^ ugmis^ a cafiacity of cxthtaig moml 
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tiotw not commensuraio* with any utility, Ilamo says, that 
the sentimonta of utility conneciod with human beings are 
mtxod with afibclion, csteom, and approbation, which do not 
attach to the utility of inanimate things. Brown replies, tliat 
these are the ^ery aentimenta to be accounted for, the moral 
part of the case. 

But another contrast may be rnaule ; namely, betwecni tlit^ 
utility of virtue atid the utility of Uvlent or genius, which wo 
view witli ver^ difTcfcnt and unequal sentiments ; tho inven- 
toas of tjje printing pr<»S8 cio not rouse the sanif*, eniotions as 
the cliaritiuH of the of Iloss. 

Still, ho contt^nds, like tho other supporfers of innate 
moral distinctions, tor a pnt‘*cs<ahiishe<l harjnruiy betwoori tho 
two attributes. lUility and virtue are so intimately related, 
that t here is perhaps no action gencniUy f it by us as virtuous, 
but what is gt?nenUiy Vnuiehcial Biu titis is only discovered 
by reflecting men ; if never enters the mhnl of the unthinking 
tiHiititode. Nay, more, it is only the Divirie Being that cau 
fnlly master this ttdatioiiship, or so pres«Tsbe our duties that 
they shall ultimately C4>incido witii the general iiap])iness. 

Ho allows that the immediaU* ol>jcet of /* Ls tlie 

gencrul good; but tlum ins reliuion>hip is to ilie e»>iuiuauity 
as a whole, and ntd to any particular iudividiiul. 

Ho admits, farther, that the good ot‘ wuuhl at large, 
if not tho onhf moral object, a moral ot'ject, in common 
with the good of parents, friends, and oibers related to us in 
[Huvatc life. Farther, if nray Isj r<spusi;e lor the inoraUst to 
correct our mortil wTtitiments by requirinsz greater utteiilion b> 
public, and less to }>nvau*, gotul ; but tins does not alter tho 
nature of our monil fveling.-^; if merely presents new objects 
to our mem/ »?e It gives ati ext^ciso to otir 

rea.son in dis 4 ?ntmigiing tho com]the;ited results t l <»iir actions. 

Ho make« it also an objoetiou I'liUty, that it dy*e.s not 
explain we feel approbation of the usidal. au«l disappro- 
Imiion of tho burtful ; forgetting that Ib uevolcncc is an 
tulmitU^ fac^t of oiir constituliou. and may fairly assigned 
by tho moralit^t aa the Hourcc of the moral soniiiitent. 

Hi« next romarka on the Seltish Systcuns, his ^ 

which ia tho aaiiertiim of IhKinlcrt'sted AtTeetions, lie dis« 
iinguitthea two modca of assigning .sclf-iutert st as the solo 
motiro of viriuons conduct. First, it may bo said tlia m 
evotj ao^Hed virtuous twtion, wo st>o some good to selt, near 
or romotn. Sooondly? it may bo maintaincul* that wo b^om 
at last di&interested by tho associations of our ow^n mtores . 
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He calla in question this allegotf jpfocees of association. 
Because a man^s own cane is interesting to him, it does not 
follow that every other man's cano is interesting. [Ho* here 
commits a mistake of fact ; other men's walking canes are 
interestiiejr to the interested owner of a cane. It may not 
follow that this interest i.n enough to determine self-sacrifice.} 

It will he inferred that Brown contends warmly for tho 
existence of l>is»int<avstoii A treetion, not metvly a« a present, 
but as a primitive, fact of our constittitiou. ^ He does not 
ahvius k>vp ihij^ distinct from the Mond Sentidbent ; he^ in 
fiK't. ntixtw the tuo ^:enri^lont« together in his langnagH^ a 
thing inc*vitid>le, hut vt*t iTKijnsiHlent with the advocacy 

of a <ii^tinet morul sentiment. 

He int'hides among tite Stdfish Sy.stemw the Kthiad Theory 
of VaU.'\\ which fie repr<4>uies in lK>th iti^ letuUng points — 
everlasting haj^pinr-^s as the me^tivt% and the will of Oml as 
the rule. <.)n Ute one |K>ini, ihk theeiry in liable to all the 
ohjections ai/ain>t a pun^ly selfish svsstein ; and, on the other 
he makes the Ussual r# plies to the founding of morality 
on llm jdist4ute will ef tlic Deity. 

Brow n next ei ifiei.^e*i the sv-stem of Adatn Smith, Admit- 
ting that We liave the sympathetic feeling that Smith proceeds 
upon, he questions its leleqaacy to con.Htitat4* thi;! moral scaui- 
ment^on the ground that it ih n^A a |M^r[>4>t«ai iiccom|>mument of 
oar a< ti*u»s. There must K‘ a (’ertaiu *^f fixding or of 

the dispLiv or at least a sniricient of vivid 

finding, to c^ili th,- i.ym|aihy into action. In the numerous 
jX'tty actions i>f iite^ lb*;re ts an alHcnce of any m4t.rkc<l 
feyraftSiihy. 

But tiu* essential em.»r <»f Smith's fiystcun \x, that it a^tstnrncs 
the very mond feeUfigw that it is mt^ant to explmtn If there 
were in> auteceilenr nu^nd h ehngHt Hvinpathy roald not afi^:»rd 
them ; it is only a mirror to wfsat i# aln?ady in exi»t*mco. 

The feelings that we sympatfhr^* with, are themsidveji moral 
feelings alreiuiy ; if it wen? the rcfiexiyu of them (mm 

a tbottsand breasts would not give them a moral nature. 

Brown thinks that Adam Smith wm to #M>mc extent fiiisIiHl 
by an ambiguity in the wau l Kympaihy ; a word miplied not 
merely to the partiidpation <jf other incri*«i fctrlitign* bat to the 
fai ihnr and distinct fact of the apprr^Mum of tboao foelinga. 

Although aiding in the main with ShafU^bory and Hut- 
cheson, Bmwn <^bje<*t# to their dc«iigtmiio»t Sloml Brnm^ ii» 
^xpmsstng the power of moral afmrobationu if * Soniws ' 

be interjireied merely m auscoptibility, m hiu nothing to enyt 
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bttt if it moan a primarjPmodium of perception, like the eye 
or the ear, ho conaUlera it a mistake, it is, in his view, an 
etnotum, 1'^“ <>*■ resentment, rising vip on the 

presonUiiioM of a cerUui class of objects. He further objects 
to the phrase ‘ monU ideas,’ also used by Hutcheson. The 
moral eiriotions are more akin to love and hate, than to per- 
ception or judgment. 

Bruwu gives an expositjon of Pmctuml btlncs auder the 
usual hnuU: I^utios -to Othorn, GexU to Ourselves. Duties 
U> others ho tliissilies thuB 1.— AVt/a///*-', or ah.-^thu.nce from 
injuriug f*thers in IAtsoh, Pr^*perty, Aireetions, Character or 
llepuiatituiy Knowledge (veracity), Viit tie, and Tranquillity; 
\i. or Uenevt*leii«'e; and m.—Dutics giwing out of 

our ftrji — Allinity, Friendship. Good ulViccs received, 

(‘ontnuu. and Citi/.i’U.diip. 

To sum up — r X 

P— Ah regartis the .Standard, Brown contends lor an Innate 


Sentiniont. i xi. 

jP Faculty hoing thus dotcnumed. jiloTig with tno 

Slanilartl. wc huv.-oiily t<* r.-sumc his views xs t,> iJi^mvorcsted 
;i<'lion. tor « lull iu-i.'.>aut of thew, wc have to go U'yond 
i he strictly Kthical Ivciuri-s, t<> hss analysis ol ilu; hmotions. 
.<m*idiiug of love, ho s.^ys that it i..cla.!os a desire ot doing 
,.,Ul Ui the person loved; ibai it is neees-iinly pleasurable 
Uawise there must U- s..me ,,ualHy m 

nk'iisure; but d is not the mere paviMiiv ol loving that m.ikes 
iis lovo The qindiiii-s are .leligliil'ul to love, aud yet impos- 
sible nut to love. He IS mon.. evpUeit when he “ “ ^ he 
.•omu-tenition of rdv. reeogm/nig fue exisleiiee ot sympathy, 
not only without liking for the f 7 ''| P^' 

hke. U another place, lie remarks that wo de,> e ^ 
nes«ofour feU..w« simply ns numnn beings. 

u, the theory that would tniee mir dismUrestcd alle. t ou.s to 

r «^.h S... H- "..a... u. .!» . 

.\KH,xnati«n, the taking m oi other. mm s emotions, hut 
that Ihero i» ft reflex prvH'os-s U'.sules. pvisteuce of 

AUhongU recognmmg m a cluipieutly, and 

gvinuitio disiutorested mipu st., n.,ui of all virtuous 

often, on the delicious.iess ut benoyole.tco, aud ol .ill 

fiadings and conduct. . 

WILUAM TALKY. ft 743-1805]. ^ 

ThnPirsit Rook L 

is entitled ' l’BEl.tMiNAitr Co.^■»toEK.t^lo^- 
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immetbodical account of various (tindafncnliU pointa rf tbe 
subject. Ho begins by cleliuing Moral Philosophy m * ttol 
$cience which (eachc^ mm that and! ih** rthmm* of *y> The 
ordinary rules^ are and may mislead, unWs aided by 

a scieutitic iuvcisttgatiuTu Theao ordinary rulea are the Law 
of Honour, tho Law of the Land, and the Soripturcsu 

He conunenctvs with the Ijaw of Honour, which he riows 
in its narrow sense, us applied to |>ei*p1e of rank and iashion. 
This is of course a very iuiiiteal taale. ^ 

The {>a^v of the Lund alst> must omit many dutiej|* projirrly 
compulsory, us piety. Ih-nevolence, drc. It must also leave 
unpunished many vict s, as luxury, pro<ii^ulity. partiality. It 
must confine itself to ollVnces strictly defumble. 

The Script un^s lay down ttenerni rtiles, which have t-o Ih> 
applied by the exercise t>f and jud^^mn nt Moreover, 

they pre*snppi»se principles of natural jtisti<sf% and supjdy 
now sanctions and i^reuier certainty. Aecordiin^ly, they do 
not disjKjnse with a scientific view of xuonil’*. 

[The correct arranircment of the common rules would have 
been (1) th(* Ltw o! the Land, *2) the Laws of Society 
guneraily. and (d) the Scripoan-s The J^vw of Honour is 
metxdy one application of ihc c.»rnpr»’le'nsivf» agt iiey ofsotnety 
in pnnishirnr men, i»y excommanicatem. for w hut it prohibits.; 
Then follows Itin fiimous fdnipN r tle^ ilotut »Sr,xsE* 

It is by way 4*f‘ trivinif ati c fli stateuient of the point 
in dispute that he ipsotes tiie iim^cdote f^f (‘uum Tomnitis, as 
an extrt/rne ttistunce of idiul irn^mutinnle, and supposes il to 
he put to the wihJ 1> >y eaaifht *n the tjf Hanover, with 

the vievr of a.^c^tTUtinm;.,'' win ther he would fe^d the fU’-niiment 
of disapprobation as we do. Those* that athrm an innate 
moral sense, must linswcr in the aflii^nattvc; ihoae that <hmy 
it, in the inrgatjve. 

He then reciios ur^utneui^i on L>fh sidc^t. 

For the moral .*’cns4% it is conteiuh^d, tltai wu apprf>ve 
exampleit of genero«.i?y, grutifudes fidelity, Ac,, on the ti;ii«t 4 Uit, 
without delsbtmtir»n and wirbout Iwdng c*#nscioai>t of any 
aiitf«igtiabie reaiKm ; and that tlus approlmtion i« mitform and 
ttuivorfitil, Hms fwime «4urt» of (’ouduct being approve*! or dta- 
approved in all ages and coiit*tri?>« ; which oiitmmatxwit^ 
potnt to the opt^ration of an instinct, or a moml mnm. 

Tliu ainifwcrst thc$*a aliegaliems arc — 

F»r»t^ The sp4>ken of b not ailmtit4i>d m a feci. 

JkcECordmg to ibe^thenrie accounts of hhnormim aud t ravellcrm 
tburu m aoareely a iiitgtu vice iliat, in aomo ago or coimtry of 
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TUB MOBAL SEHSB. 

I 

U»«* W(»rld Uws not boon cduntenancod by poblic opinion. Tlio 
jnnrdor .>f ftgctl parents, theft, sukide, promiscuons intorconrso 
(,f th» an'i unmentionahlo crimes have been tolerated 

and approved. Among ourselves, DuoUing is viewed with 
tl,e most opposite seniiments; forgiveness of injuries is ac- 
counted by some people magnanimity, and by others mcanncsB. 

Ill these, and in nmny other iiistance.s, moral apiirohation tol- 
iows tlie fashionK and institutions of the country, which 
instil nt ions ha^- thcitiselves grown out of local circninstances, 
tliciiariutnvry'aulhoriiy of some chieftain, or the capncc of the 

'"** Scimndlv. That, uHhongh, after allowing for these excep- 
lio.jis, if is admitted tiiat some sons of actions arc more ajv 
■ ■roved than others, tht> api»ro!>atiou lieiiig general, although 
not umvcrsal. yet this may Ik- aeconnt<-i for, without sup- 
H finonil thus - , , i 

iiivving e-xperienc.-d a particular line ot conduct as bene- 

fleia! to ourselves, for . vamide, telling ihi- trulh a 
- of aliproimtion grows uj. in eonM-quenee, ami this 

Without our thinking ot the eonscqremce^ ui . m h mst, cn 

tw :l:r wirld^ U aiUhink of applying it to 
„s uses. Hy smh .man-, tim 

,,,«,nncnced 1 and iH-ing by 

ibtf *■ society 

all tlic usages .d K‘;'" „f,he new mem- 

iH posstjssed .d .111 e.i.K a , I HVieacv of Imitation i.s 

ilie potiitive f>ivie€tioTis lo a ^ib'^ulut4>lT aiul mh- 

In the lirst place, rnonil rules which 

versallv true ; they l«'nd to ''‘'■'-’“’'‘"’. 1 “ \^i,,„.,,scd^vi<h in 

,» a natural duty, if therii Ih> any ^ plication of 

i-ase of an enemy, a thief, or ' . J,;!;,* ' 

promises i» relcasiHl under wirgtm ci c - 
’ In the next place, the »>‘f j . 'll Vc are not 

of the actions to 1 h' npiirovod or di».ippr 

Iwm with any sntdi ideas. nmral instincts, f»r 

o„ ti... »hoK. »iL?»d b.bia 


they are 


m whole, either mere ex..-.. - 

imdistinguisbable from piojud 
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are noi to be trusted i,ii riiond reasofniififs. Aristotle b,eld it 
i:w* self-evident timt. barbarians are ineaiit to lie slaves ; so do 
our modern siavo-tnulaiu ^riiis instiinec^ is one of rnafiy to 
show that the convt iiieiiee of the parties lias jnu<*h to do with 
the rise of a moral seniimeat.. And every system built n|K>n 
i list i nets is more iikt'lj to tind excuses for ex ir tint; opinions 
and pnietiees than to ref*>rm either. 

Agtmi: Bnp|>o^iiii;*r tluvse Instincts to exist; w‘iuil Ls their 
aiithoritv or j>o\ver to punish r' Is it the mtlietifui of rm'tiorse ? 
That may Im* liornc* with for the pleasures jiml |",»roftt.% of wk‘k-- 

edn('». if I lay' ar«,' t<f he lo'f.i as iniiiouihons of the ill of 

aief I floret -- s're iis o1‘ lbs intontiiUis., that result, 

may be arrivcii iit l»y a survt road. 

i1i,e next prelieonary t^'^pie is IIo’m'xn II ArTixiee;-!. 

Iiap|,>onoKs rs dri.n,usi as tiio exee-:'.s of iih-astire over pain. 
Pie asurc'S iire to- is,* hofi as iidlfoinir onh' jo r.:>nferoo',o.!.*e, life! 
l,n . A e« 'in pot.a-f e :{.i made ir* ro's|WsO, of thoM" two proK 

IHmties;, er,»?d:h''rned hy tie,' de^frocvs uf rhef'rfulness, tram|ii:ilid v* 
and ei''*iiter{Taie,ni oi^vorva-rer aurmy men, i,s to decide all 

(.H,a-stioi!'« a.'i to- lu;‘r,’s''i,n hapvut|>;-s;H. 

L — V\ fiat .llurjcm .H;ipp:n*:ss Hot ermsist in. 

Not in iL'ie pie: mui'cs et Sen;‘^e, 511 wfjvtever profusion or 
xn'inety enjoyf’i,!: m wiurdi arc inriudccl sru^ttal {.dt'asures, 
iiCti\'e wpor'.-, ami f-’oc* Art. 

.f^i, ,fJco.,ai,Ne they las? f-r .a slscrt time.. 'Surely tlir'y ar*- 
yo,>o<,i tiff {h.c frme T fey do ■; 2nd!y. Py re|N titn'uu tliey 
Iom* tuiar r« li.-rfj,, f niernifs>c>,n anff va.ro'tv, fufW'eve>r, are 
to l«r‘ Mipp* i' drdify. 1 die *-^:.4yc'rne*.-4 fvsr Ks.y’h and iutense 
ih'hudiu‘< rak*''’'f away the rciisii Irom all 

P.dt') pr«,f,tess^’v. f,,> iurkve T'Ve^l. lOi thr' v*,uarie‘s of phuistir** 
a restic.H*. critviny' for vitM-r'P'v. lanyuo.^ uadi'r tTirfcrv-inent, afid 
iniscri' m the w,iim a. .\ffor aJh howovor, tlicse pleasnrcH 
have tlo’ir value,, and may fw* much de«--'|dv,i^i?ci a,s 'xve.ll to* 
too mtjch' fvlfeav od . 

Next, happmc'-^H d.--ies no; eonsiMt in the taxemptiori from 
ptin t ? ,h, from ialnji^r. care, lureines.»*, aiel f»ut ward evils; such 
exfujupboii leavmi; t.yne a prey to TiK>rfnd dcpn'ssiott, nnxmty, 
iifid hyie>ehon‘'iria. Kven a pfiin in nnslcrat'iou may btt a 
rcfri'shim nf, from |ipvifs|; a stimtilus to pnrsnit, 

a\ or {bile's it consist in mnk. or niation. Tf»u 

reason here isderiveih m timml., from the ♦b»cAnrie of Htdfitivdy 
nr b\uii|mTO4in,, |>ssfHsij kyund all just Hmits. The illtwfnition 
of flic de|HE*fMJi!i:tet|_€rf tbtf plewmmof mi{i#rtaritj on comimmon 
in in .Paley i bn|ip;iail 
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DEFINITION OF VIUTUE EQUIVOCAL. 


IL — What lmppinoBH*doe» consiBi in. Allowini; for the 
great (lif!u:u!iie« of this vital deteniiination, ho propoHefi to be 
govortied by a reference the conditions of life where men 
appear most choerfiil and contented. 

It eonsisiH, In llio exorcise of the soeial aii'ectionH. 
2ndly, The oxcnaHC of our faculties, either of body or of mind, 
in iliC pursuit of sotne ongaginir end. l/idiis includes the two 
it< ras ot' ina'upatifvn and plot*iiiter(‘st.] urdlv. Upon the pru- 
tient constituiitiH of tlAi hal)its ; the pru(hnd; eonstitrition bc'ing 
<'}net!y in ruoderation and si!n])li{’irv of life, or in d(*raanding 
it:\v siitnufiinis ; and 4th iy, In Ileal! b, wliose importance he 
values higltly, bn? lud too highly. 

The c^uisideraliofi tliese m-gative and posit iv(‘ ermditions, 
he tliiiiks, ju’'tdies the two conelusiorn- : (1) That happine.ss 
IS pretty -i.vpially disfrilMUed amongst tin* ddferent <.i‘der: of 
secieiv; and (' 2 ) That, in restn'Ct v>f this worhi's liajjpiness, 
vice itas me iidvantugo over virtu**. 

The la!^t subJeM;*!:^ of thr birr! Ih)**!; is \ p.Tt'F. Hie defini- 
^tiori i,?f virtue is ‘ fh*' •f-Zs'o ('> lunahu:-!, ht to the 

O'iil tU'* ilih'f 00* fAr of 


If tins wa';-ri' strictly inf<"rpret-ed aecordang its h.'nn., it 
would mean tltal three things g<* to constitute virtue, any one 
of which iKung ul>scnt, we shoeld not have virtue. ^ h)omg 
gofid h,} mankind alone i- nru.. virtue, vndess (‘cnipled with a 
divine nu:|iii re incut : at, 5 d tdu-H mldition w-Mtod fiot suiuee, 'svitli- 
out the farther vivennisUiniX eu everlastmg ha[>p!ne‘S as tbo 
reward. I:iut sudi ts not^ Id.s meiwiiie.:. tior is it ea,«y to its: 
tiie meaning. He unites the lavo condni^ms — Human ihippi* 
ness atid the Wdl of tin* Deny — a.nd le-lds linmi lo eoii>cid(‘ 
ami to e.x[daiti '-‘ne atn'ither. Luher ed tiie t w*> w'mi al Ihi a, 
sulhciiuit di'tinitiicn of viftue; and he wouhl add, its an ex,- 


platnit*'>ry position am.l a guide to [iractiee. that, tin* onj 
nniy lx,* Diken an a clue t4» the* fuher. In ti doulile eriteriou 
like this, everything de|'Hmd,,s upon the nmnner oi working U. 
liy rnnning froin^ooc of the tests to anotin^r at oiscretioin vvj 
mav evaiic whuteVer ib distigreeable to us in I>oth. 

*Biaok IT, enlitiiHl MoBAt I, bujGATiON, is the hill ^hweiop- 
of iiiii view,s. Hecditig vuriouB theories i.d mor.i 
and wrong, he retitfirkB, first, that they all ultiniat(U\ ^ 

in <»lher wortls. all tlie tlieoriwlB agree upon tlie sanu; rules oi 
<lutv - a rtmmrkto Iw! reoeived with allowances; and next, 
that they all leave the nmtk^r short; mmo 
qiuttij moikw or induceimmt. [Ho omits to inetituai . lo ' ' y 
of tho Divino Will, which m partly his own theory J. 
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Ib proceediag to supply tbis h© asks first * wliat is 

raeant by Wmg obliged to do a thing;; aad aaswe^ ‘ a mdeni 
nwUm 'nsHltmg from the wmmand of another. Ihe v'»ntive 
iiiiiat l>e violent, or havo-'Soirie of fortj© to overcome 

ndticii'uii.‘e or opposing k'ndeneies. It must idso result^ from 
the foimonnd of another ; not ilie mere ofl'er of a gratuity by 
wav of indueenient Such is the naturo 4»f IjOw ; we should 
not oky the magistrate, unless .rtnvards or punislnnents^ de- 
pemletron oor obedieoce ; so neither skouhi /.re, without the 
jiwimt* reas<,'»n, do wliat is right, i»r ol.H.*y CirMl. ^ 

li'e then rf.sunn'‘S tlie general <|uestioii. imdc^r h txmerete 
(‘ase. ‘ Whv am 1 <*h!igrd to keep my word F* The answer 
iMX'ords with the uk>ve evplanatmn ‘cause I am urged t,o 
do so by a violmt xnoUvv ::natnely, the rewards find furnish^ 
mentr^ of a tViiurt' iite), n.'sulting tn>m the ciJiiiinand e»t (itKi. 
Private hainn'nes.s is th.e imHive, th-e wall of (,fi>d the rule,, 
rAithotiirh to'i u\it in tlie- pre.sent connexion, it t'.‘* 

irniditnrpiat iIjc will' of (^>4 intends ihi'' hap|:.uness t>f man- 
kind, aiiil is to he acetird ingly. I 

Previ'Oislv, when on the means of human ha ppi- 

ness,, he i!ec!iire*.i it to l.s* an f-:-vtal>li^h:ef| t-ontdiisioTi, tbat^ virtue 
leads to iia,p|)i:ne.''-n even in tiii.s hte- ; lemv he liases liis owu 
theorv tlie uncertamfv r.f tliai f'otadusi.m. His words are, 

« Xhe\ w i-m wmiM r-mbhdi a ^v^tem nf mordity,, imiejwiuknt oi 

a future .-mte,mhsj Ih4 ou? for suine other itlea cddufiral ohle 
indiou, iL" > tloO virtim- #.sMidiict,s the jKWessot 

f o ('’'eri'u j n I’ upru fc jo •lu-- Idt.u. or te* ii much greater sluin' <c 
if tfian he could roc'u'n l-y a ddfereni lH>lmviour/ IbmioeJ 
not make tfie ob\o,Hi'.'» remark that huMoin autliordy, as far at 
it in uIho a •►Muree «>! rdxhgntion^ it worki by ilat ven 
same ^ ot ifieaU'^ the da vine amhonty* 

lie next prs'ced*^ saM:re|uirc uato tlir means of <letenninin|^ 
the WnM toH''. dd.ere are tivo so!irc'es — the express dwdara- 

t,iots« iaf S'-riplurv, when they xirc to ho luid ; and the desigr 
ienprassed e»ri the w^uhi, m Mihcr weirds, the light ol nature 
This hi^'t H*5irc«‘ r#»ouvre‘* him, on his syshmu tfmmtablkh ii« 
I'bv'fiiC! Ikin'voicnce ; aini lie arrives at the eonrliiwon tliai 
(had wills ufci wi.dies the happiuc^# t>f hk en^tnre«t unc 
aceofilingdy, that thi^ rnethcM.i of coming -d hk will eofieenim^ 
any fiction u to em|inre into the tendency id that tMirtion b 
prumcitf? *or to diminish the general happim^**' ^ 

He ihon Uiititt* with ii view of attaworing m 

• obiection iimt ifstioni mm Ik? md yci iueh m no tn»* 

Will allow to he right. Tim lm%ih .him to di#tingutah l>ciwc©i 
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the particfdm mi tlie general conBeqneiice« of actions, and to 
enforce ib© necessity of 0 'Enera.l Hulks. An assassin, by 
knodliiog a rich villain on ilie head, may do immediate and 
purtrcular good; l)tii the lilK^rty granted to individiialB to kill 
wl»ot*vitr they should deem injurious to soci€t 3 % would render 
human life unsaie, and induce universal terror. ‘ Whatever 
is expedient is right/ but then it must be expedient on 
the whole, in the it)ng run, in all its efFects collateral and 
icmotc, as w%il a.’! inimediate and direct. When the 
is to the ih(? h&iie.^iuni means the 

jftid remote consequences, liie uftle tlie |)articiilar and 

tlie near. 

I hc cottrlniliniT scH'tions of Hook II. are occupied wdth the 
cfinHidin’aticui of Hs'Ohi and Kcun's. A Higlit is of course 
ive u ult an < i{JM. Rights are Natural or Adv^'ii- 

t.il!(*us; Aiicnalfh* or lualienahle; Perh'et f>r Imperiect. Iho 
i)!ilv one c>t tliesi* iiistinciitnis haviiig imv Rthicul application 
is IV'f lV'Ct and linp*‘rt«;cf . I he IVrlecl Rights are, the Imper- 
fect are not, enhe/cod hv 1 . 4 iw. 

Under tiic ' g^-ncral Riglits of mankind/ lie lias a discus- 
sion as to <:*nr rtglil t*» tie? tlo^h >vf annuals, and contends that 
If: would, Im ddhcit!}.. to dotend this riudit. by any argutnents 
drawn from tho bght cd" nature aral that it n.’poses on the 

ir-xt of (. I erics i,s ix. ,1. 2, o. ^ ^ 

laggards ll'C cliiot bulk <'d Ikdey s wci'k, it is ncccssar^^ 
onlv to indicuic his scheme cd'' tlie .l.)uties, and his manner ot 


iug them. , 

Honk HI. (mn.iders Rrf.AriM. Hi nKS. 1 here are three 
clas,s.^'s of iheso. First, Uclat)\'e Dutms that are pekrmnmie, 
meaning all tlrnsr* tliat J^rc strietly detined and entouxd , t nut 
..ruwu.e -nl 0=.lh>, an.l Snl.8cnCi0..s 

U. .\ri.clt>s <'!■ iU'Sik'ion. Sf«m.ily, 11,'lalive Duties timt air 
Ind' trrminoO . us Clumty. in its various a.e]H'cLs ol trcatincui 
of lU-irt-iuloiits. iisMstuiu'c to tlic lueily, Ac. ; ' 

Anger and Rcvmtgc ; (inititude, Ac. Ihirdl}, t ic e i 
Duties growing on/ the Nrxo?. ^ ^ 

1{<m 4 IV. IK DriiKs TO OriisKi.vE.'^, atui treats ol -<■ - 
(lei'eju t , ItniJikcnness, ami Suicide. 

i{.,.k V. eompiis4 •. Dltjes towakos Gon. 

|{,.ok \’l. is (xcupjed with Folilics and ’ '’'f '*:■? 

It diseiiK.'.es tlie tliigin of Civil , Vgovotu- 

Suliniissioti to Uioerimicnt, of Justice,' 

ment, th« Hritteh ConT*itnt»oa, the Adimnia^ 

Ac. 
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The Ethical Theory of Paley Wy bo briefly roaumed 
thus:— . , 

I.— The Ethical Standard with him is, tho cmyomod 
referenw to the YVill of tho Deity, and to Utility, or 1 hi in an 
Happiness. He is unable to construct a seheino apjiUealilci to 
mankind pcnerally, until they ore first converted to a Ijeliet 
iu Rovf'hifioa. 

n.— Tho rVvoli<'^h>|.rj*- imi>lied iit his nyaUnn mvolv€?s ius 
most ciiani<‘tf‘ristic ^ 

1.. He is inimist.iikt-iible in repuiliati'oc \nmi\e Momi pis- 
tinetioiis, anti t,>n tins pu*int. and on this only, is he thort.Hi^hlj 
tki one ! h the T t i 1 1 1 a r i a t is e* f t h t:* | >reSi? ri t da y . 

2 On the Tlietirv of Will hv lias no reuMM^ks. He has 
ail iitti-'T distaste for any t tune' metaphtysirai.. 

3 . He cif.Hos not dirfeuss 1 >isirii.e'restisl Sentiment ; by im- 
plirntioii, he iknuies it. ' Without the e?cp<H'*taiiO!'i of' a fiiturtr 
exisUniced ho ^-avs, * all noasotnn;^^ monil ipiestioris js 

%‘limd li'e eaninU, of <.‘i>urs.e, ieavt* all refereuf‘e to 

rositj. Idiflu'i* * Tecuniary ii»o,uit:y ' lie ntake.« this rei'iiiirk • 

‘Th.ey wh<;^ runk |n ty ane>nL''St,. tfie orh.rsnaI nujuil-e.^ of onr 
.niitnre, ri'^ditly ecmti-nd, tluit win-n this I'lnnnpfi' {>r^**nipts uh 
to the relief of Inuuan nus^.-rj, it inthuiOes tin,' IfuvnH'Mnti^ntion 
find our dutv. leather it an «or it hafut ( y,h it is, 

in fnot,, a pr< 'p.«;-'rt V *’!' tuir intiure, winelt I owl &p|'>oint.ecl, A'o,, 
This is his hr^t Ifirnrnent iVu* (diarit) ; fio:- seemsd is den veti 
from tlie' tuh:* o! loaiik end, crane .d. hj the lieity, tO' 

hohi tlie earth in : and the tlnrii k t\w strong 

injonctions u>f Serip'tnre t>n tros heasi. eAnie;>t, it see- ms, 

t.nist luifjutn tuiiiure ’'vvii b a snioh' ch.a,ril.abH't lurt apart Irom 
the inti'Tvento'in tvf the I holy, 

111. — i'b' ha.^' an expheit >velieme\>f ilappitiete. 

,fV.” "Tlie Substanea ei”* Ins Mora], i.» ilisti nil’ll i.?^'htivi 

from the cnntmi ehitdij 1 >t hes wellkn<iiwii iriewsyui 

Subs€iipti« 'll to Aritchrs. Hi* eaiire'^l how,, k>ok,!nc 

la the i,ncun 4 l»le dlverHiiy of luamui opiniop on nil matters 
ihort' of {ieu,iH::nisl:mtioro tlm h-cisbitmt rould exjHiai the 
|3»etital of a Ix^ly of tan thonsaiid men, not to one 

controverted propiisitifia, lest to inu.ny htindriMli* 

His indureiueiits to the p*'rfe<rrni*nroof duly vre «houlci 
ejtpMdy n^mi.xecl referonoo to Ihiliiie l/tilily nnd la 8«T*j>tnrie 
lu tlm Ind'ctcrmiimlo Ihitiim, whore men nn? by 

caniiidieTalions, la th«^ cidtiidon of legal cam|nilsiant he 

* i 0 m#!rtiia« fippiftli dirwtJy t4> onr i«ymf>«ithieft tw* well 

M to but nimally cnd«i with the Sofipltire autlMinty. 
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mUKClPI.1^ OF UTIUTY. 

V. rhe relfttion of J^thics to Politics is not a prominent 
foatnre in Paley. Ho makes moral rules repose finally not 
n{K>n linmnn, hnt upon Diririe Uw. Hence (VI ) tlie con- 
nexion of liis system witli Theology is fuiidamcntal, 

JKREMY BENTHAM. [1748-1832,] 

Tlie Ethical System of .leremy Bcnf.ham is <xWen in his 
work, entitled ‘An Introdnction to the PrincijtlcK of Morals 
and licgishdi.^n,' first pntilislu.-d in 17c7.*. In a po.stliumous 
work, entyied Deontology, his principles were farther illns- 
fnited, chiefly with reft reneo to the niii^or morals and amiable 
virtiH's.. 

It ii- the first-njinKMl work that we sliall here chieflv" 
ootice. In it, the author tins |)nfit*i]Killy in view Li'^rislatio:./; 
tmt the Hiitne f'tHnrnofj ha.siK, Utility, nen'e^i, in liis jiuiLTincut, 
ior Ktliif's, or 

The tirni eliupti.T, entitle':! ‘ Tttr I'r.iM'in.i: of Utility,’ 
iwi^htTH! thuB: — * Xatiire ha^ |>iaeefi rnankitni ineler the irover- 
^naiico of two iKivertht^tj rn'i'-.t4*rF. yeve atitl ii is ftjr 

tln'i’n ah>ne to poifit out wleit wt‘ <in:,^ht tf) do, as well as to 
vlrterniiue winu. we Fhali, dn. On tlie tme hand, the standard 
f>t ri'ifhf and \vron,i: : on th‘.:‘ the <,‘h:iin of e;uis(‘« and 

el?'ee‘f8, are tkah.nied to their throne. I’hfw trovt-i'n ns in all 
Wf do, in ali w<* sav, io all we {leink: ever^v od’ort. we can 
to throw' vdT o,ur snhj'*et.ion will servi* heit to fh,*inr)nstra:ie 
and I' ndirm it;.. In wamis a mnn niav p’t'tenil to alijure tlieir 
te?nj'Hre, htit in re'jrlil}’ he will rent min sn sheet tt> it all the 
while. The frdnoyh' id ufiKN reef>e"ni/'es this suldeetion, and 
:esMiTi:ieS it for the fonndntjoii of that s\ stem, the oliject: of 
wlurd'i is ifi rear the hili^hf; of hUeity by the Imud of reason 
and of law. Sv-tions wdsieli attempt o» tpiesdion it, deal in 
Hrtumis instetid o»f sen-^^e, in caprice instead of reason, in dark- 
ness inwfead of h'^djf.' 

He th’hnes Unlity in various phniscs, all eoming’ to tlie 
same thitny*- tlie 4etMleney of aetiong to pn>mot<' the haj»[)i- 
nrss, and to provent the misery, of the |>arty iiniier eonsideni- 
tion, w 

east, 

avion,!, , 

kind. He that attcTnpt« to wmlmt it, usual ly assiune.^ it, un- 
awares. An oppommt is chnllen^Ml to say — (1) il he discards 
it wdiolly ; (‘2) if he will act without any jirinciple, or if there 
is any other that he wtmld judge by; Q^) 
really and diitinctlj scfMimte from utility; (f) he iB inciinea 


ha^d) party is u^'Uiilly tfie iNmmunufy wiieri‘ mie s lot is 
Of this pnn<dph^*n<» profif can \ye otlercHl ; d is the tinal 
on whifdi ahnie we <W3i hjund all ariruments of a moral 
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to set up his own approbation or di^pprototion as : 

and if so. whether ho will force that upon 
person to do the same ; (5) in tho hrst an»e. ‘f 
T»rYf '• (t^) in tlie s»econd ease., \vln*iher it i» not 

LtSr^::i th inmsmg lum to add the plea of re. ectmn 
let him say if the basis of Ins relha-tums exchuios nUl .) , (_ ) 
if he irnmns to cmpoutul the inatier, and take utihtv tot i-art , 
and tf so. for what juut ; (.») why ho got-s so far, with I 
ami iH> I'arlher; (it-» -n what other prthcipiif a meiuutig can 
Jk' attaclifii to the words tad/ii i juid rt'jltf. • * 

In tdiather 11., Bctilham discus-ses the I*lii.VClt'l,K.s AiiVKIssr 
TO VtUJTY. He conceives two opposing grounds. the hrst 
inixie of onpositu n is din ct and constant, iw exeinpuhed in 

ts,v.hr»>»o A second nuMic may l»- oidy occasioual. as in 
what he term.s ttie pnuciple ei .sywy-o-'/.y ami Amqmtl.-t 

Tlie o( Ascetj<:is-n.i inv-aiL*^ tin? apjiroval a.n 

action ai-ordu.;,^ to its tendency U- dinnmsh liappinc.s.s, or 
obverselv. Anv ..ne rei-roittiliiik' m any siiape, plettenn* a*, 
surli, is "a pavilsan of tins prin.-ii-!e, Ascclunsm ba« U'eii 
a.loi.u..d, on ih.‘ on... imnd. by criaui moralists Irom the spur 
of philosopiac pn.ic; and -m the other hand by 
ligiomsts, nmi.T ttu- ;m(.ui-se o! tear. It mi-s been nutch e.' 
aikutted into l.,.;:ishui...n u.au into Morals. It may l.ave 
onoismted. in t?ic fo'-t i!..st.in. f, with h:».-t.y sfwmlators, look- 
imfat the i.ains at!«-miinc certain pl«»..c.re« ui the long ran, 
and t)as!un-.f the aij-siin.-nce from sti.-h plemstm.-* (jtisUhiHl to a 
tan-tain length on prudential grounds i .so tar m h- tail «« love 

The other principle. Sympathy ar.d Antij>«thy, mean.s the 
uijreHS..nmg approbation 'or disapiin.b;.ti«>n of the mdividual 
mind, where filt.cv. caprice, ucmdentia fitting or disfikuig. mu)' 
mix witli a regard to human Imp, .mess. This .H pr..»l»er y he 
negation of a pnie iple. What we ev,K.ct Pi hnd in a ,>run ^ 
m rj^Urnai warmwring »a gtH«w»K ^ 

mniimantA of »|t]jroisi!ioii a,nfi i m 

“”i‘,T„l,d“.'r;L i»»d u... 

dwmi»M» all the currwit theories of flight 

Thi7 c.*D«»l all of them, he mys, i« «o kmu^ Lmirihg 

avoiding an ai»|)cal to any cxiernal standard, an^ ^ | f r 

ua to ac«tpt tL author s «mUment oP»" “ 

itoelf. The tiictatoa of thw imnetiile, m„m natara! 

omntontionally otHiicide with utility ; lor what 
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rjround of hatred to a practice can there be than its mis- 
chievous tendency ? The thing's that men suffer by, they 
will b*e disimsed to hate. Still, it is not constant in its 
operation ; for people may awirilxi the suflering to the wrong 
cause. Tlic priiii'i}ile is most liable to eiT on the side of 
seventy , differenccB of taste and of ojdnion are saflicdent 
grouinfs for quarrel and resentment. It will eiT on the side 
of It nitv, whtui a riiisqhier is remote and imperceptible. 

'I'bt' aiithty re.Herve.H a tlistinet handling tor tlie 1 ncological 
i.iinViph ;.(illeging that it fulls niider one or other of the three 
foregoing. The Will of (hid must mean his will as revealed 
in il’.e sacred writings, whieh, a.s the luli'uirs o( divines testify, 
themsfives stand in need of interpretation. What is meant, 
in tact, is the ;.r. .oo.q,t.r. will of God; that is, what is p-e- 
surned to la,' lus will on uoc-nni of its eunfonoity with another 
pnncqde. We are jiret t y sure that what i.- right is conibrmable 
to lti“ will. Vuit tin'll this reijuires us first to know what i.s right. 
The nsitul mode of knowing God's iileiisiire (hen-marks) is to 
'ob.serve wlmt is our ow n pleuMire, and pronounce tl.nt to lie lus. 
('huiiter !II. t.).s l-'oi ii San. HONS or. .•s.c, i:c! s ot I ain ano 
riHAsi'UK wherebv toon are stimulated to aei fight; they 
are termed, i./.yso-o/, /.-./ife-ui, >n.>r„!, and r.d^e.as. J hese are 

the Sinictiotis of Hight, 

Tim Kunetion itmlmh-s ,he ph-asure.s a: d pa ns 

arising in the onimary course of nature, u.\mo.lu.e,l by the 
will of aiiv hmnati being, or of any sui>oniatural '"'"'n- . 

■I’he md.-fn-.il sanetion i.s what emanates rom the soNci ugii 
or supreme rulmg l‘ovver of the state. Ha- pun.sl.u.ents ot 

jj ,i„„ ......i. 

eontact with, aet.ng w.tinn.t a.iy settled 
It correspomls to public oiunion, and extends m its i q - 

of a snimrior inviKiblo being, either m the piestn , 

ruitini life. . 1 1.. the iliw 

The name Pnniahment ta , mature i.« 

The Buffering that *M*‘^*'* “ , i i,,„,rudeiu‘e on his 

formetJ a oilnmifti ; i| '“^’^nl-mtTiL^ng freni the physical 
part, it may V>o f^tyhd a punishment issumg 

wuiciion. , *1- * t at nr PwvAsniiE OR Pain, 

Chapter TV. is thc%Ai.tJK ^ determined to 

HOW TO B* MEA.stmEn. A pleasure or j 
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5 . Qa^, lity and Qnality ,rf knowbdg®. 0 Strength of intel- 
lectual powore /. h.rmneeH of ,nind. 8 . Stenline s of 
nmul 1 *. Bent o .rKd.nHt.on. 10 . Moral senBibiJity. 

Mt.ral U lleljgioiis Seosibilitj. 13. IWimouB 

r‘'t 15. .Sympathetic bLen. 

... Ant.pa b,.t.c «n,Binbty. 17. Antipathetic biase.s. 18 
InMi.uty, Bb HabUual occupations. 20. Pecuniary circum- 
sfunrrjv *. 1 , CoiiiM'xiuiig iri the way of s^mipathT 
! “I" antipathy. 23. Iladical frame of 

“t, of n‘in-1. 2.5. Sex. 20. Ape. 27 

Ibinl. •>. h.. uouion. 20. Climate. 30. Lineagk 3L 

(lovrnuiient. o2. Hc'liiriouB profe.sHion. 

C!i,-.pt. r \'I1. |,r,H:eeaB to consider Huma.v AcnON.S IJI 
oKNKiai,. Bight atni wrong, gur,d mul ceil, merit and demerit 
-Hdong (o aet.o.iM IlH.,se have 0. l,e divided and clasaificJ 
with a view to tlm ends of the im.ruliat and the legislator. 
» hrongoout this, and two oilier long eliajiters, lie di.scus 9 e.s, a.s 
,iet'es«irv 111 apporimning piinislimeiit, tin. orl itself, the circum. 
liie umi the aootwim... s,-. -or the knowledge 

ta<' tlit. act. lit” UitrMKin«‘t‘s inanv .subdivisions 

liiuicr t*ach licad, yiul nmkt*s a luimbir of rcniarkvS of import- 
u,nc('^ m rcJLr^lr^i^ penal k:':Lnslaticm. 

In Cihapicr X., ho rt'^ards pleasures and |)ainB in the 
of iSnicc C'^verv pleasure and every pain, as 


rir nature, imiuci 


art* olien de- 


sit, .0'iaf.cd witli refcT^'ncc tttthai circumstance. Ihin^n'T, thirst, 
ln>h avarice, c‘urio.Mty, amliiuon, tie., art' iiaines of litis class, 
f rifitai i‘»'Udd|ilefe set ot sucli tiesig'nat.ioiia ; licncc the 

U'»i" otl the eifeu nd'- K 'lit Mii.s, j^jr^ o>ec <.»./*, dt'SitT '(>/~--“Sweet 

sooi'ids,, sigliis,^ i;ase, reputation, Ax*, 

H great importance |,.he ijr(ier cd prt^imiinence arnonij 
cfC' (if ail lie* varieties of imitives, Good-will, or Bene- 
vohu'ie«-, taken in a genend view, is (hut whose dictates are 
surest to coinciith* with I, 'tility. In this, liowevcr. it is taken 
fi>r gninte<l tluil the iHuievolctux' is not so eontined in its 
f,iK to Im.* Con 1 nidi c ted by a mortr extensive, or enlarged,* 
iHUlCVfilcU'U'C. 


A tier gvtosbwil), the motive that has the K?st chance of 
f'uintuding with I'tility is I,^oveof Keputation. The coincidence 
Would in.’ pandect, if ineii’s likings and dislikings wxrre governed 
ext'lusivcly l>y the principlo of Utility, and not, as they often 
m*, by the hostile principlci of Asafticisiw, and of Sympathy 
and Antipidhy, Love reputation is infehor^os a motive to 
fio(Hl*wi!l, ill not governing the secret actions. These last 
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are affected, only as have a chance of liecjoroin|r public, 
or ae men contract a habit of looking to public approbation in 

Sill they do. .* 

Til© ilesiro of Amity, or of cloBt^ per^oiinl atlcKJiioiiit, m 
placed next iii onier, aji a motive- Ai^cordiiig ti» wo ©..Eteiid 
the iiumlK*r of persons whose amity wo this prompting 

approximates to tlie love oi ri‘pufcation. 

Aft<?r tliese t!m;e mot.ives, iJentham places tJio I'liciatoa of 
Rtdigion, which, htiwevcr, a.nt> so vanoys in ik-nr 
that hi‘ rao lianlly spea.k of tliein in eoiomt^i. Were the 
Ikung. who is tlie nliject ivf religion, nni vi'miily sil{>|H:>sca^^ to 
!:m» as iMm It ‘lit as he is supjM'>sed to la? wise ainl [lowerfal, and 
wi^ro tiie n<>tic»iis of lus lH“ncv*„>]cMU'-4' us Ctirret*i as tlie notions 
of his w'iSiU;*m and the dicii 4 l 4 .*,H oi ntltgion 'wouhi 

corres|;>oiHi. ui all cuvSes, with l;tdity. lUU- while men calf 
Inm iK^'nevolent mi wtirds, tiny mean llnit im is so in 

roaiitv'. Tiiey dv» ntM rnt.-an that \w is IsMvevi/lent m man is 
conceived to is.' henevolmit ; tlo,.’y i,io i.o>t mean that lie i.s 
Ixvnevoient in the «m!y that l,w,Mvevo.iema> has a meai.un,ir«,. 

The dictate’s of rvlikniui are in all t.s',nn5tr,ies interniixf-’i, v\ 
or lesR,. 'witli dietates unr>;>n!orrn.aft!e to uidity, dtsluk^d lOfO* 

t4>Xm,, well t'f ill of tf;^” wnluetfs. hc?!d 1/4 nuoil 

by each sect. Thest* hv..'vvev#,;r, k*’ne,ltt.;a,.Uy ap| roui li 

ncNtfcfer to mshfj, issiause trie d.ictates ot tie.'' liiorul sJ'&m 
do so. f 

Stich ar»'‘ iV*ur Social or I'utelary ill© anta- 
gonists of f,,iie ;uid Sel*-rk'gTi.r .hi’ig intd.ivcjy whiel), 

iticlnde (be reiiiiiintler «4' the caiai’^krtii''. 

Chapter XI. is A man m .said t.4:> la? td a 

liiLHchievuus 'dmiK'Asitea'n. wliey he presumed to la? apt 
CBjrage nith*'U'“ i.u i,icte..m» aii jH?nucu?.''Urt tendenrv, 

than i.ri ».och as an* a|.*|'wir».'ut!y Isuirfeuah The autlior lavs 
dow'B iXTisiin Euies tor i.ride,‘uiing lh^jKe^it^^uc I’iuis, ‘liie 
.Jltrcfigtb of the t,#--mplalion Eung givuMi, tie' fruscInevotistie-'^'H 
;0f the disp'^rsitein manifested by the crifa^rpriw, ii fhe 
'ilppamii ii'inw:hi4:vousnes.sS of the aiM/ wul* oilmra to a Hk^* 

effect.. 

Chiipier X.II.— tHt c:oxsra,;?'r.vris or a MiiK^iUKVots 
k(n^ IS isiami m t.lic conrimh.ng link <»f the W'hidc previotis 
etsMtt .-of ■ea.iai*e« and ellVotii. He detiBcs the iihafH?« ibat 
l»<l €M;m3WC|'aciiee« may The mmvhwf nmy^ 

m wlicfi aii»tjii,ried .by it delSfiite ot ittdi- 

TOiuatoi QT by extoHiitig tver a mtiliitttth' 

aiii«.igtiiiW 0 itniifidiialii.. Tlie evil it* ib^iit iiwst itwyr tie 
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obligmtioiii mn ht be bciiintl te prMijf m\d ^h 0 mfie 0 ^f A 
iitati ctitt Imve no maiivei»- for wiy 

bul 'hi« OWB. Slill tberti tm malive#s for makiiig 'im cxnatmlt 
tile of otlwvH, lui-rooly, tbc^ ptirof^V inotiro of 

S/ropatliy or Botievaloiii’tS aiid t-ho ncniu-MJeml rootivoi# ol |j(,ivo 
at* A:iiiity atiil I,*ova <if Re}'»utHt.H>u. [ ik? not wy harv: 

whi‘t.i.»er SyHii|>nthy ii> a iiiative grotiiideil Of\ ilto pleiisure it 
brings, or a inoiivo irrt:*»|»4X^tivtt i>f rho pleiMmre ; Hlt!u>ugh from 
oliit-r p'lfiri's we may iiittvr timt be rnebiioi to tiriit vTiOW. j 
l*ritate Ktiues and lieg-LHliitinn can biive Imt tFie «ami* e|Kb 
hapiuness,. I'iieir* tnonm, tlu? actions promptotb tnmt U? 
iKNiriv Hit' >ai?:s<'', Stjll tliey ani dtilvnmt, Tbt?re tn no oaft<> 
wliere a man ou^'h? m,>t to guidisi by bis own. or b.is teUow* 
creatnres’, ; l,»ut tbcrt> are many aiiscs wbifre ibo 

It'^gKNlatiirt'* sUouiil n».,>t c-om|Hd a man to |WJ.rforni »uch actions, 
I’liO rirasoii is tiM5 slat are Wfsrks f^^dely by Ptiiiish* 

immi (rt‘’Ward js a|>f*hcd-. and is |>n'>pcrly im tud- of 

legi»iatro:i:i), *N\.>'w, tficre are cases witertf the 
th»* |K>b!,ical huncUim ought not to U;’ uat:ai ; mnd if, in any of 
ilam* cases, tberc' ,is a propru^ty of using the jmnisbmentii of 
private- etliitss iilie^ iiT'^ral or sisual ib*s eircaiiMtanw,? 

would jiidicale liic iine iddiivisajiu 

fdist, ihtou, a.*> to the i'ascs wium,* lusnislwncnl woxilcl k? 

In 5iii‘h cas*.;S, fuatber legisJatioii nor p'riraft* 
e r,s r li f ;* a 1 vi i n le v rv , 

8e<'‘«.)'nciiv . As to case's wfiert? it w-ouid wdM.?re 

piiBi^shiriC'iet has no Ovlermn; rnotifc pow'ri^- u§ in Iiifiyicy, 

en'erw'iudcung danger,. Ac., — the |,»ablie' arid ibe pro 
rate sari.v*f:ie"ii,H are ufso .alike ejo/luded. 

Tie nil: j. It >,.« HI the caM's w bere Ijf%nft:iaUV'e paiiwfiiment 
w'oidd that we bare tlft" g,re'iit field of Prirak? 

Ktbir's, ruinshnieiit is iinprotiliible .in two ways. Firsts 
when thij iianerr i>f deter tern m m s,m,%,|,t,, ilmt tiolbing Init. 
enormous M^veriSv, on, detection, wcmld lie c^f avail, iwf s» the 
illidt cotiimen,;e ♦>!' the si.“xes, wbtob fma .gonejrtilJy gniio on* 
p«'B„}sbeci by law,. S.e<s:^xid1y, when tborv» k danger of in- 
rolling tin) with ihc gii.i.ttj% fmii* tniibibiy to dofine 

the crime in prc<, -iia: lattgtiager, .ileiu^. it ia itml mdo ke 
bvv'imir, InanTliinys iind ingmutode art,? itoi putiWiijil by kw ; 
:jui i.h%t ill wheru thi? ¥c>iec of llte |ii,k>jpb oonimk 

thi:* hand of tiio bgisktiirii, there m a grvftiil drciifcifi of ttialing 
dpfdmudHm, iw|.w«ijiy of llni goreriifiiienk an. offeiim^ »t kw- 
Pniiikf Ktbk% ia fiol liabk to ilitf iMiiiie diffieoltiiii W 
lA?gkklioii in dkmliiig witli #ool:i oflki.ic«. 
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obligmtioiii mn lit be bound to prSii^ m\d A 

iitati ctia luive no mdefuaU tiiaiive# tor wiiiKuliinsi miy 
bul 'his own. Slill tbere t‘m? maiive#s for ^ making 'im ocuatmlt 
tile bappiiiosis. of otlii?r:*^, tmmly, the purof^v motire of 

Sfinpatli? *ir iiiid tho tH’Ti.u-.iiCHiiai mot.ivt>4# ol |j(,ivo 

ol‘ A-iiiity atiil tif Re|uitat.iou. | ilo not nay lu^rv: 

whi‘t.i.»er Syiu|>nt'hy li. a Tui>tive groaiaitHl on t.be pltnfcMire it 
brings, or a inoiivo irros|>4X^tivtt vf thc^ ; alt!u>ugh from 

oliit^r p'iati's we maj inter tiu;it he inehnei U> tiriit view.) 

PriViUe liiiiies and Ijeg-isliition can have but tFie«amee|Kh 
haj>|u!i<;'ss, I'heir ineaiis, tlu? actions |>rv>mptech must tx? 
i:M,*arIv flte sanu". Still they an.^ dtilvi'tmi, Tht?ro is no cane 
wiiert' a man ougiit not to Ixt gutdixi by hrs Qwn, or Iris telluw. 
<.:*n»atnres’, iiap|:M.:ii\ss ; i,»ut ihcrt> are many wbifre iho 

It'rgKNlatim'* shoulil noi com|Hd a masi to |x».rforni »uch actions, 
I’liO rirason is tliai tix;? l^>gi slat are w«„»rics fH.-4e!y by Punish- 
mimi (rt‘’ii''ard in apf*hcd-. and n* pn'>pcTlv im i«;‘t of 

legisiatn:ii:i), 'Sow, tfiere are cases witerti the |'>«ni#dirft€>iit r4'‘ 
tile i^wohtu'al Mvncii’<.>n ought nut to h*j usiai : mini if, in any of 
tlicjse case#,, there* ,is a. pre,>pru:*ty of using the jninishinetitit of 
private' etliies iilie' riT'^rai or Msaai tins 'CarC'aiiMbinwi 

would iieiicale ihe iine ofdiViN;im. 

fdist, ilxeu, as Uf flu.' eases ivium; piinislwnent would lx? 
i/rrsxie//''##, hi siiidi e.ajs^S/S, fuuih'CT legi:.Hlat,M>n nor pri?at<? 

V s he a:i 1 vl i n left v rv . 

Secs.irediv . As to case*?, wliert? it w.o«hl wWre 

|HiBishtjiC'{riJias no iU’ieTniii: motive |>ow/rre— '».# in Inbyiey, 
hiKtuitv", *.n'erw'ludrnf,ng danger,. Ac., — the |midie* and the pro 
mtc KaMcfe'.oiS are iihi> itlike eaciutied.. 

Ttonilv. It i.« in thioeaM'w w here Ix?giftiativ«» paiikthmcn'it 
wo>uld ix? uififo jiiaho\ that we have tift*' ifrt'at field of Private 
Kibie'*5, Pu!n>.hijic'nt- is iinproHliiblc in two ways. First,, 
when tlm danger o.f ilete^rtie.n is <jse» sinalh tiwR tiolbing but 
eriormoux M,‘verity, on detccttein would lie td avail, iwf in the 
illitdt cotiin,«en;e of t.hc si“xes, which Itax geiiejralJy gmie un- 
p'tnishcci by law,. 'Somis.4h\ whm tbert? i-H danger of in- 
volving tlx> inmxa;iit with the gui.ily, f^.oiii tniibibiy bi define 
the crime iti prcciix: language? lleiu:** it m itml mde k^ 
Imv'jour, InaiiTlierj, iind ingratitude an? not putitutiixl by kw ; 
end that in €»mtiln»^x where thi? voiec of tlie fxKijple oonimk 
the imnd of the Irgiikicirii, there .k a grvMil drcawl of ttiaking 
oV/tfoeuub'oin tw|;xxniijiy of iki goveniinteiih »» offeum^ ut kw- 
FrmiUt Ktlik% ia fiol Imbk to ilnf iwiiie diffieoltiiii m 
U?gkklioii in dkmliiig witli xoeh oihi.icei. 
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F,ilOflKCE OF LEGISUTION. 

I 


Of ilw ihiw liejiaitimj'nts of Moral Ikty— Prudence, 
Probity, auJ lieui4k»iico — the ouc that least rei.|uire8 and 
lulmiV* <>f aiiforced by legiBiative puiikhmeiit is the 

lirnt — It cun ouiy Ikj tbrougb bonie detect ot' the 
uudorrttiiiuiiijg, if people am wantiag in duty to tlieimselves. 
Now, tdibougb a nmn may know little of hiuLself, ia it 
<:ert,ain the legislator known more? Would it. Ix^ possible to 
usLtir|>aU^ drtAiikioiueHH or bjrnicatiou by legal punisiunent? 
All tiiiiUean i>*;%doue*m this iield is to sal>ject the Ldreiices, in 
.•%mi of noft»rk?ty, to a Hlight eensure, so as Uj cover them 
With a flight shade of urtilieial disrepute, and thus give 
strengili iiiol inliuentxMt) the inorai sanction. 

Lvfgislatorw have, m generuh earri(‘d tlieir interrerence too 
far in thin class ot* dutn'H; and the mischief has been most 
«;iHLspi<’Uoas in reiigiuu. .Men, it is supposed, are liable to 
err<:»rs <d\im'.lgtne!it ; and .f*,»r thirst,- it is the deU.?rmination of a 
Heifig f'cf iniinile bioievolema,? t<} ]mn.l>ii liiein with an irdinity 
of lorments. Phe leci^iator, liaving by Ids sitie men perfectly 
» eai.igl.Uened., unfeltered, and unbui.>sed, ]>n:siimes lliat lie has 
attained liv tiuor means the oxai’t truth ; and sv.>, when lie sees 
his rejuiy to |)lurigr headl^-ng an al.>yss of tire, shall 

he not streioh SoTth lus liumi t<» .save them f 

d'ho sect.iiul t'liiss ol dut.i<:‘> the? rules of Prohit^f^ stand 

mO'St in need td' tlie a>.>.ist.at{<:‘e ot Uie h.-gi^lator. There arc 


<'ii.si'''.s \v iie're it e’'*;'/.'/ In* expedient to yunisli a man lor 
hurling himself, ami tew where it ir>/a/d non >e (.expedient to 
punl.sh a man f«»r Imrting lus m/ighlxair. As regards offences 
property, |invaU.' ethii.*?> ]>re.'>uj.)poses legislation, which 
a'ieine ran d(‘te'rnntir' v^'haf things are t«'> he regarded as ea<.?h 
msin s property If pvivatf? t'lim’s taki's a dilK’rent view froiii 
t.he legislature, it must e^’ course art <.)n its own views. 

The tinril c'ais,s of dntitrs — /iecrdrcace — must lie al>a.ii 


doned ti> tht? junsiiiii i»in of jirivate otidcs. In many casi.s 
tlie beneheial (jualit.y of' an act dejxuuls uj.iou the disposiii(,>ii 
id* the agent. r?r ihe'|>oss(>ssion l>y him of the exliii-ivganluig 

nmiives sympiUliy, iiinity, ami reputat ion ; wliemas fiolitiwil 

fW’tion riiu work oiily through the self- regarding iiiotives. in 
a wunl these duties must be fm or volnnhuy. gSull, the limits 
«»f law (*n this lH?nd fidglii 1 h? somewhat (‘xteuded , in pai tuu ai, 
win n‘ a imuds jx^reou is in dangiu*, it iidglit be niiU e lo c u y 
of every one to wiVii him from mischief, no less tfian to a - 
Hbiin from bringing it on him. , 

Ton-«..mc Uu, Etk.c« of Bontham. , 

Kud of Morality is tlio production ol llappmcbS, oi UtiU y. 
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I 

Baiitliam is tlmi at one in hi.*^ fitBi principle with Hti.iit# and 
with Ptiley ; liiB petraliiu'ity ib to tiitiko it triiitiul in nuiiiCit'Oiiii 
applications bt:)ih to legislation iitid to inonvb. He mmeu 
out the principle with an uuHiiichiiig rigour, and a logical 
force peculiarly his own. 

IP — His Psychological Analysis is uIbo Biudied and 
thoro ii g!i - gt >i ug . 

Hi’ is the person proriile a cla«-sifii?ation ot plc'ii- 

siins and j'»ai.ns, as an indisiHMisalde pixdinKnifiry alike iii- 
montls and u.> K-unslation* Tl.u> <^.lncal aj^plnmtil'xns of 
are of ir>s the legislative ; they havi! a direct 

and pr:u'ucal Ix'aring up4,)n the tlasjry t>.f Punish 

He lays down, as tfie couistitueuts of the ..\L)ral Facnifj, 
G(xxl-wili or i:>ei.;i.i‘V«,)lo!H*o, tfic hn'e of Amii'j, the love of 

Keputation, ajfd the dictates* of KehgtO'n viith ti view to the 

Ilappuios od" iUJ'iers ; and, ih*U'Jencv -vvith. a nvw to our own 
ha.ppUJ.ess.. He gjvr.s lo* teri'onnt of tiie acf|nirt''d scMiti- 

ineiit of l)ljhg.'al Jon eo* Avj:t.le:-n:y— Uu" elu*ne tiTislie o! Con* 
science, .as distingms.lieii tr’.»!.u *>?her impuUei^ Isavtrig a 
tciuieBcj the g«,.>otl <..d" lU" iA' s-.-lf Anti yet it li l.he 

|:H:Hn.i..Iia..n'r.j of li.i.s systnri t^.* ri*'-nti.fy niOrrdnty wstli law'; .Si.s 
%kml tl.iere is ti:, e.O'!snev:to;g with our 

edueatiofi a.nder t.lie d.d']f‘re!.it sxtncf. Irk'a.l a-ud i':i ItJciiL 
licMvi:ai.ld ttt' a lart^'-e place to- the |,nt<"H«.sc:t or 
IfeiS'On i!i nia.ki.ng up tlic .Meral Farvjhy, tlnii. the ci»n* 

lMsi,:|iU’nces vi h.ave le- Isr t'sinnaled ».fr jiu.lg'etl ; 'but he 

'ivouifi .regard this .as laeRay i;on,)-|x: rating w;th our ■M’lisibil.d-icB 
'to i.jh.r./n-'Ure jmifh 

The I >kcuu.-rre:sc?ed Si-nf is n-i.r r'*"gaTded by !'hiiitlu*ra 

m arising^ trom aiij 'vlis'ivo*,'.! u'<n i,<.» p^pre s* IhsiicntiiMn lie 
rerogtii/cH i o .f#',w.;rrv^ rdh}:ho,.ieV‘.4er'e"e aad /’jo'ci of Ih’iievoh.uux' ; 
thus isuisti.u,ituig a {.surely interes'U’d rn-e^tivc lV>r doing gs,x.Ml to 
others. .He fh‘.scril.'4^.^ rc'rucn pdeiis-ure-s of liiiagtnatn>«* or 
Kvnt|' 4 itf>y an.si.ri.|,f tlo'evug'h Asstx'n.U.it,?ro--“fhe idea of plenty, 
tluj jdi‘a td the l,j,a|f|>irH:.Hs of afri,snal..s,, the idci^ o,f hetihh# the 
idci* ofg?m!iiude, reder tlu' I'-ead of t .j.rcunistaiaw influern.nng 
Seicsibihtv, he adverts Ui h^mpafhrttc Senailnlity, a# 
pTOjWtBsify to derive UHil p4»B /fem- 

It hut Ih'* ad- 

lw> S4VS, that the only tnie^re#! lhii.t m fpati ill till 
times, andiOft iJf is sure to find adrfuck molivt'^s for 

'imsuliiiig. iB Ins own. He hax no nortaphysu^i of tha Will 
Hi ihetcrno-'i a.nd luJuniury oniy^wtih rcfeiunri! t4os{M>u- 
UUMrtma m op|.wi»<xl lo Um cwipukicm af Umj law.. 
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1 


III.— Ab wgard« Happineim, or the Siim:mam Bonum, ho 
[>ro»45iit« M.no!vii&c ciaHsilicatiou of Pkniaareg atid PturiB, 
witlumt, luiwi;‘Vji‘r, indicaiing any plan of life, for attaining the 
one and avoiding tho other in the beat manner. He iiiakeB no 
dislineiiun among ph ihures and pains ex(xjptirig what strictly 
eoncenvH their valin as sTieh — intensity, duration, certainty, 
and m'urm^sB. IK }ia|>pine.ss k> mean only the presence 

of pleasiiw uiel the absence of pain. The renunciation of 
pleasure tor a!i> otiidr motive ilmn to procairo a greater plea- 
sur^% avoid a greater [»ain, he, disa|»provi!igly, terms 
ascc,?tiin.Hm. 

[V'^ beni^ the ♦‘sseiice of lus system to consider Ethics 
as a (‘ode of Hivvs directeil hy Urility, and ho heing himseli 
a law' reformer ou t!ie grt*atest ^cah.^ we iniglit exriect from 
him suL^restionH for tfie improvemom. of Ethics, as well as for 
e 'U and iluris|')radii*iea.‘. IKs imdusioii of the interests 
of the iovver utiiinals has In’etj m**ntiofUML ] ie ai so C()i} tends for 
the itarfly legislative iind partly I'lliicai inuovutiou of Freedom 

' of i)iVorce., _ • • i 

The Hitfucctin'’'rit s to moruliiy arc the mfdiv’cs assigned as 

working in its favour. . . * 

V'. ^....The coum;xe>ns of fithics with P»ditics. the points ol 

ugrca>inen,t and tiie |>osjit.s of <.ii{]*-"enoe of the twt.) depuj. tmcnis, 
itri' signvlied witli nu[>rce<'’dented care ami precision (Gliap. 


XVll,). 

regards the eonni‘Xu>ns 
no tite'ertson It is ou tins 

marked cArntrast to i’a.ley, who also 


with 'hicohig 
point that he 
proft*sse.s Ll 


lie gives 
dands in 
ty as his 


rtliiad ihumlutrm. ^ o 

lie rtaaigrn/.es rcliLdon as furmsliing one of the hanctions 
..f mona.Jv. i.ltl.. ■»:;!. ^vwerwd int.. thu enemy ol 

ut.litv. Hr cm^iders UuU (l.e st«te may regard a.s ofienct. 
imy arts itiat tend l.> dimimsh or misikpply the mttuence et 

rcliirioti fw II motive to civ'U oK‘ lienee.^ 

Whlh Haltvv make, a o.yoiued referent o Scripture ‘i d 
f. \:t,l.tv ut a.ivrl«iuing moral rales [f 

Htilily alone as the linul apjwal. He ‘ 

we had a clear anamlnguous statement <>1 
shouhl l.«v<‘ a revidation ol what m lor »>»»«' ’ 
he (hHtra(*t‘« all interpretations ol scrip uu, • ,’ > of 

cult) with a ^rfeetly indepeudciit scientihe invtsti„ 
ill© con,»©f;|neB©©B of liciiouSi 
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Sm JAM'ES MAGEI5T0SE 

la tli 0 ■* 'Di,»s 0 rtAtioB ort the pf 0 i;yr 0 $!!« af Et.bioaJ Pliitoldplijf 
ehiefly daring llie Hevmitmnih^: nial Kightonrrf::i 
Mackrintosli adviK'^vf'CH a disttarf' IStbical thin^rj,, Hi^ 
iiad arjjrin'iieat,.'^ oct’or |>ar::lv in tbe cNaim* af hi,:» eritiei,^^!tl of 
tlia other j-uid partly in !ns coiichidiog (Jenamt 

lie riei r k a ( 8*^ - 1 ; > >»; 1 1 . ) , 

in 1.,., eniitliN,! I’er \hy lie rf>- 

niark.^ on tlio nuivvrr<uhty o.f the di‘«ti!ietinrj, between litglit 
and \Vn>rjg. On rto tio men, iti u!! 

KO many poinh'^ as on tfie irerioml rtiles of rnndart, and tiie 
<^>t,iniahle nt' rie-inM-nT. Mver-i the jLrr«,H5e'<«t devinttons 

may eKplaitHS'l itj* taran, bv em'»rs with rr:^|,>©et to 

tiifs consot|^ico'iia;'s i;»t a'-ijceiH, or by jjesaisisteni'v with {eimiftoil 
pru:ie!|>le::H. In, irihoH wle:-:s' ttewdv^rn arc eYOOs^ed,, 

the !4l>afid,0!:ur5eo? i/!‘ parrrifa j-* e*n:i:.!*‘raried ; ilie and 

iTiiinier w r-»nd''Oare-'d by tl-^e very ^4* fkith 

and huimviiity, af’krt* jn. t he ♦•a.'*.' of t'-'-nnlrvno'Tr, 

ilenyinTi|4an:iH dint, in ihr' ii,en'|turv aa to the fonrnlaf nai of 

lliOT'iii.H^ tlit'* lw».> Un'\!,i!i»'‘t t |a«.':‘.st I'- >'n s t tlise Sf. ant, lard. Hiiii 

FlICU 1 ty iia V t ' s *:- } 1 1 ' ' '{ i \ I ''f ni I nil y ^ i ;. sr' r. ris * v, a ?> • - 1 . Th ti I ’ii.le y 

0|*},io.si‘,H Ikih-ty to a y-.a p-s.'i'or^ ving tlnit tlio 

two U'fj'iVH reii'ife' !■')''» vhihoaeo >’ih;'rro,^ ^ n?id Benfhan.t rep€'*rits 
till* tilts., take. it I'l I’S'O! hie t,o If tihty' an t.lie^ rnlerdo'i. 

of Ksgbt. ,a.nf! a Mta*af S»-nse .as tno Jn anotlier |4arv, 

l.t«,r ivf.i»ark.!H tlie s-ofiM" foje.'-n .tafts'd (<■,>. ^Pe-iw flse 

in See*}-), a \\ vn/o/lnl M ’. *!>!?> >ver>i.e 5 roneerrun.g thi'' 
A!e‘r;4f I i-teiiiiy arsd iin^ Striil flheti'm.Hf ana* |.rie!t.ie!'ing tlie 
Elhnnd fie tre-H eanunj .Ht^d lllitler^ natiioly. 

C.rUliit>«jru*i.M i., i udav<'j,r.i i;*, (...aarke, , lee lits ei>ba'a''dion'?4 

to the S'ola.'nie that Jeainik. rie-’nil f!istire''tiofiiK >^i4cdv’ on the 
lita^Hon. He i son, aK sre.'lo oan n.er*"r ho n mofav'o to aotioii ; 
fill lifgy went to fluHna-ie a n\-ir, fnmx drtinkerHte«'S friii:»t appent 
to th© fwifiw <4 !li-hea:fh, pf/veri^y ami InfaiKHk that i*, to 
FtMtIingfi- The indfe' t.n' of ,Hve-...eas is mefirtwt ; it i.ffi rnoftdy a 
ehttiinel wl’ien,d>y the m dmite wtv^ brocigfil .into view, 

80 M to o|wmle on t!te Wdl. 

Ill© abated exienanm nt the lenn Ifoafon io thfi mom! 
fxkTtilfiea, hg to the ohvion^ trnp#rtance of IWimw in 

e hooding the meiiiw r»f aefion. m wad.i m In halafiring the twdff, 
daring wlrcii operatoa* the ?ee|.iri.g’»i are ati,?«{'v^*ridi)d.r delayed, 
and p,d,Mal in a wiij^ flivouni!4.e to oar interwij. lienee 

the afiiiiliesia of i:l«»i»f>ii. and. Vmmm. 
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In reraarkinir apon lAibnjfz’s view of Disinterested Senti- 
ment, itnd the couiadence of Virtue with Happiness, he sketches 
his own ojumoa, which is that although every virtuous a.'t 
may not Iwnl to the greater happiness of the agent, yet the 
to Virtuous acts, in ite intrinsic pleasures, Ikr outl 
weighs ail the pains of self-siM^rifice that it can ever occasion 
• riu- wh.de sagiMuty and ingenuity of the world may be Ikirly 
challenged to point out a <-ase in which virtuous di.sriositions, 
htthitH anti not <vm<tuctve in tlie lii^riiest dewee 

to <d I Ih* itMiiviflaiii ; or to inaintain tiiat he is 

no! tiie hnp|d<‘st, whose moral sentiments and aflections are 
Miei* as to prevout iho [vosKibility of any unlawful advaiita<m 
pre'S«,mteil to Iub mind.' 

Vi. is eutilJed Mojundatioiis of a more Just Theory 
of l.rfthie'^^ and iuiiliniees a review of all the Ivtliiciil writt^rs 
froin Ihitho* ih^wnwimh. Tiui mnst |>alpal)le defeet in Bailer’s 
seliemo,. is that it aflortls no answ<?r (yo I’ne <|aestioii, ‘ Wiiat is 
f[a‘ ikstiiie^uishiiur (|!:m!jty id' rvjYa aeth.ns? ' in other words, 
•What is the Standani r There is a vieiou- circle in answering 
iliat they aw commanthrii hy Ctinstaence, lV>r Cons(dence 
itself can l>e no otherwise tlehuevi tlnuv as the hieuliy lliat 
H.|'diroves and ciimmasidri rigid actions. St ill, he givi'S Wiirni 
(s/uiifiHnidtilii'iii to Bather generally ; in eonnexi.m with liim he 
ta.k(;^s rKN:vi;iusioii to grve soi/jf tartlesr huits as ti» his own opinions. 
J'wo posiuons are here a<iv;:trH*ed : 1st', This r^oral serttiments, 
in fiieir inalure siao-, ar^-* a cla>s of feelings whlh no other 
ill, jji'-cts than //e' i>t f >• ■i'ut.it.rtf and ihf' 

jf ‘U:i fkg from ihrs.'> J oifi. We approve si.mie il.i,s|)(isitions 
and ael.ion«| aie'i disoj, ‘prove other.s; we liesire to cultivnit'e 
tlNoa, jiml we mm at t’h< m f n* utout^fh.inj ifi This 

posdion m.,‘eivv''S iiglit frsifu tin* doctrine above epToied as to 
the supreme hujipiness uf virtiums dispositions. His seconrl 
position Ih that i,o.>!tscit'nce <in arguirt^d prin^dide : whicli he 
rt'peat.s ami unfi»h,Ls in .snl)se.i|uem plact^s. 

He finds fault wdlh Hume (or ascribing Virtue to qualities 
of the UndersUuMling, and cemsiders that this is to contound 
admiration with inoral }i}>probation. llnnio’a general Kthicai 
doctrine, tlmi Utility is a niiiforru ground of moral tiistinc- 
lion, ho says can never Iw iinpugueii until sonic example be 
produccnl of a viritie g^enerally pernicious, or a gener- 
ally l)^mofiiuah But as to the Uieory of moral approbation, 
or (be imturo of the Ffujulty, ho considers that Humes 
dcHdrinc of BonevokuKf* (or, still liettcr, Syn^patlij) does not 
accouLiit for our ap]>robation of toin|>erance and torfcitude, 
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nor for the mpremacy of the MohC F.w:ulty over all other 

“ rnr :i:: tr 

IS made ^ r^doreuco frotu tlie view. (IranOng 

np-’L, Si.nih, llu- cnt. 0 .«m ou Ilun.e, 

pathu-. ;,; ...ar uonou*. lo the of view 

"tTiri ut;';;: C nuher Lu e.^H-au-nt for pn..ervu.g our on- 
purtudo v thun u fun.btuonto! pnt.npSe of Kth.es. It «wiM ■> 

1' ' , ■ ,1... I'i.rsNti iti iin'rotu of amntr unto others 

wrwouid'Vh^V s^otihl d:. ’.Uito us,-.ui ua.o.na.le pm-Hea! 

i..,, .,: 1 > -.,,!.»/ kis Haul iniiv. i.itend.-a only iw tt cor- 

UlHXiUl, u ho objects to Smith, _tiw! 

mn..ou o K ‘ n’dauv.' l.> the jilmwiuro at ouii 

‘'■'”^1**' F ,-o!n-^vFh...it ronsoleroii: the Stutulurd. Suati, 
Idm it tvlim'unu:-. a. u ^raudar.], .„• u.cnksl its piwer over 
to of ti.e adaotuimn o! Hmans U. ends. 

"“S’;: ::.;:u':-mr: Snath f.. ..oun.lm:, lh:.m.vokm« on .Spm 

pthy. wheivas ilati.T, U.C-ck-son. ami ilume hioi .groundvd 

Tkrt ^iiose disf,.r.rtu.n .t wa.s to 
up .be v.olr .■ai.ib.h.o. of tS-e pnm ipk 

tLi .\tl.'mu.oH.h i. i,s at .'rcotost length bm U.eotj ol Uit 

rcutur*?’ 04 * 

" Adverting: L- tla- ustmi invampk-k* Uie love "S'JF'.'J' 
rr-tnarkH that tim },« uevoimC. iimii might kgni with on . 
p^ri'lffd hut mti.'ht mol with .» ds»>i.U;n’sU-d dehg i 

.nSolt It .!. .- If lav.., or the Pnnmpie of jH^rmanent am - 

lajuiK. tt. graamdiy formed fr.-m iL g,. 

at last iHima-d wsth.-ut having them sjuumdSy »« ; 

gyrnplhy mny jHrrlmps k- the. tnu.s&r. hnd. to 

aoiial fwling* k» -'th. r k mg*, and neit. ^ an 

«ur«,dws, themhy e«K. na, nng the the* 

aneteiit and olwtinate error of phdoiojthew ^ ^ j. 

tao prinri|de»-fHdf love and »y inf 

iinpilmg «wd aflecUon*, lUitofl of !»*«« 

”**TtoShief elementary feeUnga ti*»t IP ^ cooitifs** 
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mond Hentiment* appear to Im Gratita-lc, Pit,-, Resentment 
and hliame. lo take the example of Gratitude. Aots of 
lH.-nef.fence t.) paraelves give u a plea.su re ; we as.soci.ate this 
pleaKuro with the bonehietor, bo as to regard him with i feel 
.ng nf coniphmem-j ; and, when wc view other benelie,„t 
hemgs un.l arts there i.s awakened within us our own jenec- 
ahle e.vpeneiiee Urn proees.s ,.s Keen in fl.e child, who'’con- 
iraci.s towards Use nurse or im.ther all the feelings of eoe-. 
jdacency fn.nl repeated pleasures, and extends tlit'se 

hy ^^^u!ay1y to otlier resemhlino persons. As soon as -om- 
(.iacet.cy takes the form of it l)ecomes (aecordino to 

» th- authors tlieory, eonneeting eonseienee with will), amrt 
ol the Eonseienee. 8o much for the develop, nent of Grafi- 
tinp*. ISe.vt as to Pity. 'I’he likeness of the outward sigos of 
niiotion jiiiikes UH transfer to others our own feelings^ and 
Tiit ri.-hv iuTtunihS, ( von more timri irratitmic, a source of bene- 
s oleiice ; }>e!.n,Lr ora* (li tiu:* first motives to iTupart the l>euefits 
roimerted with ath.'rtii.n. In our symjeiTliy with rlie sullerer, 
"'ve eunnni tiut approve the aetioiis that relieve sutlei’ini;, ami 
the position's tital |rrom|>t triern. Wt- rJso (*nter Iris 
(»r an-n-r towards the eau.^e.s of and (he 

aetioiis^ nTH:| dispositions eetrrG<-|»oridim:r ; ami this sympat.hetic 
Gn!.jr<a‘ is tit IrrrLttli detaelifsl (rom s|>(*eial trise.'' and extended 
to ali W'T'‘iuiji,^'*do(.''rs' ; ami i< tlic rot>t (,ti tin..* mt«st md!S|'K*Msal..ilc 
cotr)pta,}nd o(*oiir moral laruliies, the ‘ Seio-e nf.Instice/ 

to tliesi* i,ii!,e-'nial tr^’evvihs, tremi (.! ratitmh.*, Ihty, ami Ke- 
senhiient ^ niuj-r bi* ad(.h.*d tin' eilncatitm I tv means of weli- 
tramed |.H*mii laws,, widcfi arc* tie.* .iastif^ir tlecdaraticni of the 
moral infiigmation of mankiml, 1 liese laws may l>e obeyed as 
tnere coinpuisory ; but with the [renerous sentiinents 

f itiietirring, iiimi may rise* a!>ove duty to rirtur. and may coii 
traot tiiHi excel lenee t)(* nature wlierna' acts of beiielieencc 
tlow of tire ir <vvvn acrau’d. 

fie next explaims the growth of Ilemorse, as another ele 
nnuif of the Morjil Sensic The abhorrence that we feel (or 
bad notions is extiuided t-o the agent; ami, in sjiite of eertain 
obstiurIcH to its full manifestation, that abhorrence is prompted 
w h < u.t li 1 c age n (■ i s se 1 f, 

Thi‘ tlii'ory of derivation is bound to account for tlie fact, 
reco,gni/ed iu t|ie language of inaukincl, that the Moral Faculty 
is OXE, I'ht^ principle of fiasoeiation >voul(i account for the 
fusion of many different Bentimeirts into ono product, wherein 
the component parts w<!hild cease to be disceriied ; but this is 
not enough. Why do these particular sentiments and no 


enough. 

43 
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Others coalesce in the total— Conscience. The answer is w^t 
was formerly ciron with reference to Butler ; namely, while 
all other fillings relate to outward objettte, the feelings 
hrontrht together in couscionoe, contemplate exclnsively lA.; 

ami artio,,. of n Unlarj, aymU. Conscience is thus 
an actinirod faculty, but one tliat is unmruall^ and wemardy 

acquired. -.i 

The dcrinitiim is farther esompldiod by a compansuu with 

the feeiiiuTi «•’ **'*''“ ‘^*«*"*‘* 

to litnass— as in the luMinty of a horse — but they d<v not attain 
their prtJiicr cluinii'ti^r until ihe e.onsideriiti*>ny>t tit. ness d\s~ 
apw-ara. So far they resi'inblc the moni! laenlty. They 
diib r fn>ni if. however, in thi.«, tliat taste e mis in jm-ssivo con- 
tcniplation or qniescvnt delight ; eon.H<-ioiire hwiks solely to the 
acte and di»jK>»itioii.s of vohiniarj' aknuit*. This is the author s 
tavouriu; wav of cx|u\‘^«siug what is otherwi-st* called aie au- 
thority and suprenuu-y of couseieni'te 

To sum up — the [jrinesjial ojustituents ol the iiiorsil ftiuisi' 
are Gratituile, Sympathy (or I’ity), KeiM“iitiuei!l , aiul Sharae , 
the secondary ami tioxtliary eausi*s are Education, Iroitatton, 
Ociieral 0(>iin>:>ii, Ijiws umi (hivemnient. 

In criticising I’alev, he illu.struta* forcibly the {.M>«iti«u, 


that licligion must pn'-sup[s>se Morality ^ ^ 

His f-riticism of Ihnuhivm gives bun an opjKirtunity o', 
rctnarking on the miKles of carrying lul** I'ffect the pniieiple 
of ITtiiii v as the Buimlard. lie rt'jM«ats his hivouritc dwHnue 
of the inherent pleasunrs of a virttiou.s <ii.sp*siiti<m. m the 
gnind circumsUiice remlering virtue profitaiile and vice un- 
protitabie He ,-veii u.«es (he Plaf-oie ligims ami compares 
vice to mcota! dtsn.nifM r. it is hi.s rompiaint agiiitwt Beiifbain 
and the later supj'Sirtcrs of l.’tiiity, that they hav« mmdtHtt 
the apphrtition of ihe priuciplc, and have citeounij^d 
fnjt^ueut apjMtd to calculation iti the detail* ot 
Henc** arise sophistunl evasion* of moral nil«* ; men will mIiuc 
from grtncntl to [uirticuiar conscxiuonctia ; Appl^f tho tost 
ntility to action.!! and md to ditpfmium* ; and, hi ahort. taKc 
too immh npoti thcroseh w in nettling fiuwtion* of mo«M ng * 
and wrong. { He might have nmiarked that the 
verting tho atandanl to individnal mtefwata i» not 
the foHqwciw of Utility.] H« ititn^taco* ^ ^ ^ y,, 

to Andi^ FJotolior, ‘ Uiat be would lo*e bi* W« to »«ree 
emniff, bot woald not do a bnae thing to 

He fartbertremajrka on the tend^cy “IL 

fbUoKwi* to troel Bthir* too jmridmtUy. He woald pro 1 
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lendencv of every sort of huiu-.vu act«on i«. he couteiul*, 
siblo, cisv, and common ojwratiou. The jrcneral j'ood rBecUi 
of tempcraiM'c, i>rii<lcucx', foriitudc, jn.sliWJ, ^‘ncvtdoncc, grati- 
tude, vcnicitv. tsd.'Hty, domestic and patriotic atlcctiouN, may 
Im 3 proiuniiiced wit’i! as little error, iw the l«>st l^nim.od imiMius 

of the onlinarv li'-i'isicss ot Htc. 

Ho vimiu-atv.'. the rules of sexual lUoraUty on the p'roum]. 

He then (iisetisscs the .(UesUon. (on which he had clmroed 
Hume wilh lui-uikeh • Why is approkHliou confuicdto viilun- 
isirvact;.-' He liunks u Init a [lartml solution to hay that 
appruhation and disapprohaU.m an- wasted on wh.it is mu, m 
dm power -•( the vvdi. The full soUmoii lie considers to _!«■ 
found in (tie mode of denvation ...f the moroi seiitmifiit ; 

dwccs'the auaiooie^ ..f .■!....,.m.stry to show thul conipmmis 
tniiv- lie totaliv dityereiH from tla-o.- .■ietm-am. He itistsUi uu 
the' fact that a denved pie.eoin.. m imt the h-se a (deasure ; i*. 
nmv even s-urvivc li.e |:.nmary ph.-imure >elt.!ove (impre- 
pcriv so etdied 1 is luteihoToh- if hs 1"- rcirfre.l to .A-.-o- 

ewtion, not if d Is* ,-o,-,.M,Uired as pre.r to the ap{H-iiies 

am! iwsMon- that !uru..-h its inaten.ils Vnd .■« tim pteestiiv 

derived from io'.v .Te els may U,- traMsSei oal to the most pun-, 
so Ihsint.nstcdra o-'may ..rioinate with -eU. ami yet teeme 
as entirely detjM-bed Ir-sn that orsi,Mi tv d »!»' two kid maei 

tsecti coiiiiceted . , , 

He then ref«-r.t:s his d.s-inne, that s«'ud or dis- 

interested senUtnents prompt the will as the ineatis ot tacir 
onitdiratior.. ll.-ne.-, l.y a farther tnwisier of assiK-iatiou. he 
va.hintarv acts sSmre in the- dclit;hf f-U in the atl.-ctions that 
determine tla-tn. We then desm- t.«_ c*!«.nimce h-rnfae-a. 

and to enhivdfc the disjKwition.s i4> tlaswc. • «>. ' 
dtsiKisitioi,.- arc at hwd. dcMnsi for their own sake ; imd, wiien 
,so d«ircd. mmstitute the Moral .'h-tm,., _(, Wra-nw, or the 
Moral St'idiment. in it# commiumatwi lurai. ‘J_ 

fimrtb or fifth sPiirc of derivation from th« onffwal 
and jiainc of >«r ttopstitution, we arrive at tin* Ingnly coin! 
prodaa, callcil our moral natunn 
‘ Nor i* th.H all, mu*i not look at tU« ».de oi 

tiou to wron«.dmtr. We a« angrr at 
appoint oor wish for the hi*^inc«» «f 
‘ rSentment on* own- We bent* approTo of &r 

akpoMtion* for im«i*bing Mcb off«nd«r* ; frhue 
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impracticable in monU Hnbj<>cM. 'i’e 

tendency of every wrt of buneut act.ou la. 'XL 

siblo, e«v, and common o{«'nitmn. Ibc 

of temncnu.ee, ,.rmlcncxs forittude, jnstu-e la>..ev de .ee, grat.- 
tude vcnu-.tv. tidcHtv, .lou.csUc and i,alr.ot.e aHect.ona, may 
1 m 3 pronounced with ils bt lie error, ua ibe Ix'al KAiiuiod luux.ma 
of tbt* ‘ ^ i?t Hio- 

Hi- viiiiio\u« > tho rniv> <d‘ mxunl raomlitj on Uio |,n\>iinUs 

lie tlif’u fl:>eusse.s live ^on which lie hud 

lhnm^ wiih rut‘.iokt-K ‘Why npimAmUon viminmlto volmo 
Tarv riOts' : * ile H init li {lartml Hilutioii to MfeJ thot. 

■‘1 


annroi.i»le.n ami di^approlation are vvasud on what ... m.l: n, 
«h. newer fhe vv.ii. ’I'im fail ><.lu!.o« lie colisolere to _ !«■ 
found in ti.e no .tie of denvalion .,.f the moml .sen timer. m 
wlnt-h, arronlmeiv, (le re-diHeus.«c^ jit some length, lie pr.e 
duees the anaioo-cs >4‘ .-henusiry to slmw thiil_ cwpmmo.: 


that ^ 

Ho »ot 

it* 

r^lf'-love (i 1.1 Ip to,. 
Ik’ reir-rri;‘ii t4'» 


..h.->w 

rnnv Iw- tetaliv ddlvreiit iVceti tio -.r eiemr;o,s 
llie f.>ct Ihut a denv.fl pi.M>ur.,- t. not the h-,.. 
mav even survive ti.e j.rHu.>ry pieimstre > 
wriv so CAiie..ij inSeUigs!.;.- if its oriv'm 
eiatioi.. test net if it f-e e...i:-.dered av |,n.-r t,.. tii.,. ap{'H,-t(ln. 
am! timt it. male nab. And as tt.e pieivsuiv 

denvefi from i.ov ..ha .-..s mw I-*.' tn.nsfened to the most pun.-, 
.o Dmint.nstedm -:,^ mav ...n.nnate wuh nit. ami yet hxv.rn.,,. 
a,s entirely .ieta.'hed ti.at oncm «>“■ »««' 

lie t'nen repeat, s ins d.>,-tnne, that tlie,>.e *«nal w - 
intennied sesiUmentj! prompt tio* wdi as the meaiw of tnu. 

.'ritdicitioT M.-ttce, l.y a farther ineitstcr of a»,s.x-»tif>n. (.<■ 
vobinurv lu t.H .sSmrc in'the deUghf felt jn th«' a!lcet.o..s th..i 
cietermulc t.liem. We then dcs.n- t.o^ csiM'ntnee fcceaoa.. 

and to cjiidvate the disjKwitiou.s tn uarsv. • <*'• 
di^iHisitmit.- arc at hed dcMM*.! for their own sake ; and, wnrn 
so debited., .•..nstituu- the M-nd .S-tm,.. /.hmsemnw, nr Uic 
Moral &mtimefit. in ii» eomuuumat.cai J J ; 

frmrtb nr fifth stm;c of dt riv.atmn from tb« ongum 
and jiaius of tur eowstitalem. wc arrive *t tin* btghly U'in| 
p,r«laci, adlcti '»«r innni! natuitt. ;...ti,nia- 

K«r ill tliw »lb We t««ei not lm»k at tU« •kU* 
lion U, L w«n«-docr. We itre mgrr «1 
appoint oor wi*h for tim Imppinei* of ^,d 

reientotmt on* o«*- We tenoe approte f^r 

dkpoMtion# for imuiihtng aaoli aBetwlaw , wnw® 
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... ■' ^’y conviction of general interest 

or ntU.ty. All lawB profess it as their end. Henc- the 
nnportnnco of good cr.nunal law.s to the moral education of 

Atnong contributary Rtreams to the moral frc„Uy he 
er,umerates con.ige ^..ergy, and d(*ciKion. pr«,,crlv direcfed. " 
ilo re^ogm/es ■ duties to ourselves,’ although condemning 
the expression as iihsurd. Intempcrauee, ' improvidence 
• t.mniity ara morally wrong. Still, as in other ca.ses, a man 
is not tnilj virtufuis <tii nueli jJointSj till he lores them for 
then' own mid even performs them without an eliort. 

J nese pruclantial havinfr an iniluenee on the will, 

re:smijl)le in that tiie other eonstitmnirs of Conscience. As 
affinal all sentin'ionts whose ol)ject is a state 

of fin* will hecotne intitnatcly arel insejcirablv lilended in the 
fuiity id hj;)nsei/ ree\ tie* arlnitn* and induce of hnnian actions, 
the hiwfui authority uver every nmlivo to conduct. 

In this firnind eoahtioii o{‘ the judfiie and. tlie private feel- 
\m ^eo.s a deeiMVt* ilhistr.at’on of the ndereiice of moral 
nfimriit,'. to the \\ ill. .fh* tarlluT recoL,»‘ni/es in it a solution 
• d tlir L^^*ear pn.hlem of the rtdation of virtue to jirivate inlerest. 
Chiulo it'.s useful to onrselveH aro raised to f.he rank of virtues • 
are! (jualitit^s nsidiil ia otiiers an* (’on verted into pleasures. 
In niorrtl reft-ruiite^s, we are enalihHi to bring home virtuous 
rndaeennmis by the isiedinm td’ .stdf-intere.st ; we can assure a 
man tlmt by eulfivatin^- tfio disposition towards other men’s 
bap|)ines.s be Lf.uri.s a siAiree of liap[)ines.s to himself. 

The qne.stiot!, Why *we do not morally approve in- 
vidnntary notions, is now answered. Consciouee is associated 


evelusivtdy witli the dispositions and aetioii.s of voluntary 
agmits. ( fnisi'imieo and \Vill are co-extensive. 

A dif!i<‘uhy remains. ‘ If moral approbation involve no 
perrsption of beneficial tendency, how do wt'make out the 
e^fitnhdeTUM' of the two? ^ Jt might setmi that the foundation 
of morals is thus made to re,st on a coincidence that is 
tnysf4»riuu;s and fanhistie. According to the author, the con- 
clusive ariHWt'f is this. Althougli Clonscieiico raiy^ly con- 
templates anything so distent as the weltaro of all sentient 
iHungrt, yet in detail it obviously points to the production of ^ 
happiness. The sooiat aObotions all promote hap|3iness. 
Every one must observe the tendency of justice to the welfare 
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t.r 

of society. The angry passions, as ^ 

peraov® hindrances to human welhirw. 1 »e P ‘ „f «on 
have respect to onr own happiness. Krery ‘ ' 
science has thns »onit» port ion of Imppiness for i s . 

the affect ion-s coiiiributo to the gt'ncml nell-faung. 
in not necessarT. nor would it Iw fit. that the .^nt sbouhl K- 
distnw'ted hy tlio coiiUmiplatiou of thia rast and remote obj«.t. 

To sum up Mackiiitojili : • <■ it.t, '.i 

1 —On the Standanf, lie pionouuc**« for I with 

.■crisin modifteationH ami cxplan-ations. 1 he Ijtiiny is ttic 
n uiote and final justification of all at>t..m.s imcounted nght, 
imt n.>t the iuimciitate motive in tlu) mind of Uie agent. ' It 
may iustJy Ix' feanni, that, hy placing »> much strw.s on the 
delighta attendant on virtuous aclitm. he gives an omuiing for 
the ’admission vt xrrMmmS into the c.vtwidcratn«i of hlilUy. ] 

II. — III tlie Eiluca» Im L-mi* 

nciena^ as a .leriviHl or geucraUsl fiM-uity. the rt?*uU of a 
sc«nes of ass..,«natH)u.s. ile assigns the pniuary fwhngs tlmt. 
eater into il, and traces the dsfierent stage# of the grow h. 
The distim-five feature of Conscience i# its c.ofw relation to 

t Ilf Will. 

He dmis not consider tlu- problem of LiWrty and Ne^jasity. 

He'niake.- I »isuiteresU-*l Sentiment a MS'ondary or denved 
i;.eling-~a siage on the ro:ai to Co«.sc;«icc. While rnmnmn- 
mgstnmglv the' d..siutorest.s:.i ckinictc: of tlie scmtuiieut, lie 
oonsiders that it may k’ fuby accounu#! tor by denyaiu-n 
(nun onr nnmilive «*lf-r(-garding f.s-!ing«, a«d denies. »* 
.ag.urwt Stewart and Ifniwu, that thifi gives it a «tdfkh c..ia- 

carriw t,he pror,-m of wcM..«naiive growth a step 
farllicr, and mauition* tfiat we re-convert d»sintorwit4.*c ms# 
into a lufiv dtdvght- th*> delight in gt«)diiisM JuL 

to attain tins charactoriwic is *i» bightwil mark of » virtue 

Summum Ikrnnm. or Tlmirp^ 
rcmt«UM»d in his mucli itentoai d«irin« of (Uw !1‘ ’!!!^ 
of rirtnous c*mdnet, by wiiich be pnipt^a to 
eiUmtiow of ottr own gtxsl with liie good «f 
with rirtoe. Virtue ia * an inwanl fminliun of ujfLf ^d 
the ptoii*B» of luenurcfenoo, * «f it isould biseotwo^ .w^one 
intonMi, would coatitrt tiw heart into • lieai^ l mnJva of « 
• are b»{)F7, or trulr nrtotma, Ihut do «ot a««d 

otiiws&il okAfljiiburT ; 

Ui* thief Ethical pnoanair io Utf* v«in » 8b»H«»o» . 
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« 

but ho is easily able to pftninco from Theologians abundant 

it43ration8 of it. 

rV^— He haa no special views as to the Moral Codo. With 
reference to the inckocnw3nte to virtue, he thinks he has a 
jiowerful lever in the delights that the virtuous disposition 
confers on i,te owner. 

V.— His theoi^^ of the connexion of Ethics and Politics is 
stated in his accotint of Bentham, whom he charges with 
niak i:ng moriilitj^ too ^pidicial. 

VL---«-Tliel'elatiorm of Monility to Religion are a matter of 
rrefpfent rf^id special consideration in Mackintosh. 


JAMES MILL. [1783-1836.] 

^rhe work of James entitled t)ie ‘ Analysis of the 

liiHiian Mind/ is distingnisbed, in tlie first place, by the 
studied [inicision of its detiiiitions of all leading terms, giving 
it a fM?rmanent value as a logical discipline; and in the second 
place, by the saccf^«Hful carrying out of the priiicijile of Asso- 
cifition in explaining tlu» powers of ilie mind. The author 
cruif'av’ours to sliow that tlie feelings are a complex 

product <»r gn>wth, of which tlie ultimate constituents are our 
pleiisiiintble and painful sensations. We .shall present a brief 
alistract of the course of his ex|K>sitioxa as given in Chapters 
,X of the Analysis. 

The jileiisurablc and pa.inful sensations being assumed, it 
IS iinportimt to take notice of their Causes, both immediate 
and remote, by who»> means they tmn be sccui'ed or avoided. 
Wf^ eontniet li habit of pmsing rapidly from every sensation 
to its procuring tmtise ;.and, m in the ty}>ical case of money, 
them enmm art^ apt to rank higher in importance, to take ti 
grcfik^r hold on the mind, than the sensations themselves. 
The mind k not much interested in attending to the sensa- 
tion ; tliat can provide for itself. The mind i.s deeply interested 
in attending tc> the am se. 

The autlior nhxt (XIX,) considers tlio Ideas of the plea- 
snmble seiiiiations, and of the causes of them. The Idea of 
a piiin k not the same as the |min ; it k a complex state, con- 
taining, no don be att element of pain; and the name tor it is 
Aversion. So the name for an idea of pleasure is Desire. 
Now, thcBe states extend to the causes of‘ pains and pleasures, 
thongb in other indifferent ; we have an aversion lor 

a certain drug, but Iheip k in this a transition highly illustm- 
live of the force of the aBsociating principle ; our real aversion 
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being’ to a bittor sensation, and not /o tbe %'i«iblo appearance 
of the drug. 

Alluding (XX.) to the iinportoni diffijretiee Imiwmn |Hwt 
and fiiiure time ir/ottr iileas of pleasure ami piun, he fleiitjes 
I1 o|:k'' ami Fuiir as tiu;' (-^>iiieiup!ation of a pleiiisuimblo or of a- 
painful sensulioii, as tuiure, but not certain. 

Wlien tin) innnediatc causes of pleasiirabli^ and |Munful 
sansatioio arf’ \-a,‘\veti as past or fatun\ wo luive a mnv 
Kent's ol’ states. In tiu* thev i|.re eajlcd lx>vt;r ami 

lilUrrd. or .Aversion ; in the future, the nica efi‘ u pltrisriftt^ a.s 

eertwiin in 3 is arrivai., is Jin' as pTt*t*jS'ib!e,. Uj,>pc ; thv* idt'fi, oi 

lliture pain !'ci>rtaii'j> is irU. marked otlmrwiso than i;»y th.*- 
lianit^s i:I:.iircvl„ Avt^rsion, Ib.UTor; tlw idea of the pain uh 
iratbiiiric" !''»rui ofdrejoi, 

l"lse r“''irvSV causes of ear picic*^uraS' and |>aiiis ant im»re 
i ill errs ti,!:'sg tlviin, the iii:unts,iiatc cHus«;rH, Iluit reiiSvUi iiS: thetr 

wide C'vurima,ie i .. ihu.'*i Wi'alth. iirid I h:gtiity afieoiuses 

(,f a g'n'iat range e-t pierisures ; Poverty, Iiri|K.ili€rico, mid (, ori' 
temptibilitv. of" a w ide, range of pauia. Fv>r one ihnig, 
tirst are the fiieaivs ’'u' |»rvHe,iri!ig th-^^ strrvice# of lellow- 

iua,:tu?oa?"'eS' ,, f ins i.s ot, tiu'' i.»ig!nv^t te*tists:|tiraic 4 'nut fievral/^^ 

fttiowung hoiv di. e^dy v.n:ir Ivapiere.'-.-'^^ i.s ent.Wi*:Ms;l W'ldi tlie 
i^iher Isungs. Th^* aallnc" ifhtstntte# at length the 
iriilufenbe *'d’ iricsc anei :i>,,f!ri|eeeheiiKi vai agericics ,, ami as 

it. 5S an indiicno,' » ntm.-lv tl'e:* result of it 

t.he rre'iigiuf i..eh‘ </ th,al | oca or ej' ilie min I 

Hill our fi'liow 'cn'oMre^^ are f,.he Krilje*.;U of afTccti-eo*, tV'^ 
irierely as the auinnwnimity m nuAMm by Wealth. I'hover. 
a:od I.ligioty, Mil }.n thMf pr(.tpT |.;.^::“.rsenra.tity . Thi^^ l*»ads Uw 
fi.ut.hor 1.0 f,he' e:eeriM.u,,lerT 6 ie>r.i tlie pU:'.a* uml.de athnddons ic 
Frieiit.'ish.i|u Kiiulin'ss.^ Fanedy. (/■i>T.jn|Ty% Farty* Miinkinib lb 

iwsolves tlsem sili unto wnth our pnuutire plea- 

Thus, to tak*' the exa.f.n{de of Kirnlnt's.e, which will 
them' l.Ki'W he dtuiK with tdie fbsiiiUrrf)*tod nffttelion The idea 
of a man I'-ajoying a tram r4 cir bappiu^m, fVU by 

eveiyt^wly to a pleaitttirald*? i'dea ; iliiit emn art#*' ln»m 
mithifig hot th*’ e m of our own plcsfurt^# wif.li the 

idea of’ III# pleiwtarw. The {.>le«uni.W# mmKMum 
of iha hh«;of m mm and of Im will thn |mmnil 

nail Oft ciomjioMnl <4 the i<hm of a man and of hi# paiitSf an" 
l»olh Afthaiioiii iurlotlcd tinder one naitto K‘m<liio#*w ; alilMtogh 
iti the iteomi mm it hm the ti.Kir«? iiKMjific ummCamj^mt, 

• Unduf tW othtr the* anliMjj i «ilwidiifch>'» ii 

but hm pfiiietiil#i« Ibt^ m$no^ 
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He next goes on (XXri) to Motives. When the idea of 
a 1 leasiir© ih associated with an action of oar own as the 
that pociiliar Ktuic of mind is generated, (‘ailed *i 
motive. I'ho idea of the pleasure, without th(‘ idea of an 
action for gaming it, does not amount to a motive. Km-y 
pleasure may heeoine a motive, hut every motive does not end 
in action, Ih canse there may be counter-motives : and the 
'^nengtli attained by motives dcpemds greatly f>n educati'/n 
riu> iacihty ol^^Kniig* acted on by niotires of a particMilar kind 
1 ,- jt AVe have, in connexion with all our leading 

pleasure-, and |»amH, names indicating their motive (.rfhcacvc 
(iimtuny is hot It iiitUive ainl disjiosithcn ; so Lust and Drunken- 
nes-^ : with the added sense of reprol»:itioa in all the three. 
Fnen.Llnp is a luone ti*r Allhetion, Motive, and Disposition. 

in ( 'hajite^r X \ 1 1 !., the author makes tlie a|>]ilication of his 
prir!r‘Ej[il“> to Ktliics. Hu: actions emanating from ourselves, 

( tmiltuuMi witli ilmso (nnanating frooi our fellow-crfaiures, ex- 
ottierLausos o* auv i^leasnres an<l Pains. Coiise(jucntly 
• such jK'lioO'H are olitjeias ol intense afleetions or reirtirds. 

The art ions wheuco advantages accrue are cla.s.sed under 
the four f*ni»leiu‘«^, Fortitude, Jusiice, Benevolence. 

Hic two lirM Ih'udcnce and F irtitinh* i in fact, Prudence] — 

ex|.»ress acts iisel'al to (Uirselvi's in the first instance, to otliers 
in the second iustaiice. Ju-sti'ce ami Bcia'V'olcnce (‘X|>ress acts 
u-.rrni to (»thr!-s in the tlr.st instaiKEc, to ourselves in the .second 
inst;uie(.?. We havt? two sets of association Mith all these acts, 

• an;' set witii them as our own, unotlier set wi^i thein as other 
f»cop]i‘*s, Whth Ihiidcnce (and .Fortilnd(') as our own a(Us, 
w(» iissothatc good to our.>(dves, eitiier in the shape of positive 
p'leiisurc, or a.n warding ‘di‘ |'>ain. d'hus Ijatiour is raised to 
importam'c by nuiin.?rou.* assiKnations of bolli elas.ses. Farther, 
p!‘udrne(% involving ilte foresight of a train of conse(|iiences, 
rtMjuii’fss a large irieasurc of knowledge of tilings animate and 
inaiiimatio Courage is defined l>y the author, incurring the 
eluona* of Evil, that is danger, for the sake of a pre|>oiKii‘rant 
go<jd ; which, tiH), stands in need of knowhsige. Now, when 
the i«ira.*s of acts of .Prudence and acts ofCoumg'o have been 
asMiciated sudiidently ol ten with Ixmeiicial conseipueuces, they 
b(*come {ileasuruble ideas, or Aflections, and they have also, 
from the nature of the case, the chameter of .iVfotives. In 
short, there is nothing in prudential conduct that iifay not be 
explained lij a series of aasociations, grouodeti on our plea- 
sumble and |>ainful se«sations, ou the ideas^oi them, and oit 
the ideas of ihoir causes. 
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The real difficulty ait'achos to JaaftW and to Banofieence. 

As to Justice. Men, iu scKsioty, have fouud it mmntM for 
friutaal 'l)encfit^ that the |x)wers of IndiTiduab oytr the giyieml 
causes of gwd HhouUl be fixed by cxj^rtaiii rules, that is, liJiwh. 
Acts doi.ie"’in aoiMmlanee witli these rulci art> .lust Acts ; al- 
tliough, when tiuly cen^ulerttd, they art* seen to include the 
imiiii Ixuitdieeiut*, the go<Hl of others.. 1 \» tl»e |wrfi>rni- 

aoce of a eertniu c iasi. i*f jus^t our Fidlcnv-ermtim's aiuic^x 

petiiilrics ; thesi\ fbere!i>Yi% art' dctermi.tied 'partly l»v Prudeiux* ; 
ot,licrs' rcMiiain to Ix' pertv^rmed voiuutariiy, uiul fur tlieiu jhc 
motive is ih^iicticeticx'. 

What then i.s the soun.'c of tlic motive's towards lk*iu'« 
ficentx* r flow do tie,* idciis i>f aetx, liaving the good of our 
felk^w.s fi>r tlu'ir end, Ix'come Affections aitti *\{otiveii ? In tlje 
first, place, we have i>f |:'>k«sun.' with all the 

|ileits.t!mble fexii.ngs of ft‘llow-€ni,>atarcs, aiid 10-1100, with sticii 
acts of ours m yield them |>l.eieHurtv. Iti the .second |»hicx% 
t...bo«* are? the fe»r pnxruntig to oursehes the fiivuurable 
.IHKjK>s.itic>fi of our Fedlow'-men, that we liave farther asse^ 
ciaiioiis of the plea.sures tlowiieg from siieh favourable d. is fK>- 
siti,ons. Thus,, by the'' uni<>n of two fxrtii «.>f udl!ienci»*'*'’*iwo 
of a»'s<,.Kdati‘,>ii — the Idea of'* our lx^rie.lici?nt acts liccximcj^ 
.a pl€*as.iira.ble idem, lluit i.s, an Allertuui, an*:.!, Ixnfig ciui..ii.cxd.-.iMi 
with, ai:!t,i'i:>ns lA ours, is a Motivte 8 ucli is t'lic ge:in;si» ixf 
,Bc'-.«.etici;’'ri.t t.,*r I')i«i.iitere.?»tcd ifiipiiLscs^ . 

Wt* !m.ve .ni.!,/c. a rhim of asx<,xnations with otlscr iTietiiH 
jwrf«>rrru:aic'c of '..he sevend virtues. The Prudcfice and tie:: 
Furtitucie of otlM'rs a.n* d.irect!y to ihetn, tiiid iio 

dirt'cllj l.«’neflr«d to m; and witli 1 x 4 b conw|Uiuia.'.H 

we have fif:?ces<sarily agnX’^abk? The Just.icc and. 

the Beneficvmcx? of ifien arii io fiiiwilj lw,uirticial to the 

iilijiMrts of them, that it is for us not t.o ha.v0 pl<:?ar 

imr»l>le awKsnaiiotis wit,h jMds of JaHthx* .and IkuicfkxtiioC', irst. 
as cmrwdi'cs tn Kirtieu'hir, and iscxt m comxynis iiic 

acts geacm-tij. llcnct?* tlicrfdon% the rise of ^ AffiKrtions and 
.M'oti'tai ;:m favour of thciw two virtrirw.. ,Aji tlwre is ncilliing 
m doeply lutcfTSt-ing to me m tbal the mM of mstii* rogaitling 
myself shmld be* mM of Juslico and IfetHdiwice, 

and Ills miM- ittgiinlmg tbcmselvw itiritiii«IiiiMji sots of^Fni* 
aiid Fr^rtiiuds ; it fidlowm |.tial ,1 hava am. iiitewt in nil 
such aeta Mmf emu as 0|Mrmi.«s to mnmf thorn aets^iii ofhors. 
By similar mtM of otir owa^ by the of disjposititiBs 

h perfom llic« w# obtmia llitrir f iseiprcsml |i€ra:ii»ancs 
by otheri. There t« ihits a highly 'Complei., c^imcmiiriog stimaltis 
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U) acta of Tirtiie,-~~akrge*aggregat6 of influences of association 
the power at l>ottom being still our own pleasurable and pain’ 
ful . We must odd the aacription of Praise, an 

influence reraarkablo for its wide propagation and great ’effi- 
cacy over mmiB minds, and no less remarkable as a proof of 
the range of tlie associating principle, eHj)ecially in its character 
of Fame, which, in the ciise of future fame/is a purely ideal 
or asBociated t^plight Etjaally, if not more, striking are the 
illustnitions /r<fm l)ispraise. The associations of Disgrace, 
OY€m wlign not stiflicient to rt'Strain the performance of acts 
ubhorreii by mankind, arc able to produce the horrors of 
Eernoi'se, tin* most intense of human sufferings. The love of 
pniiso Iciuis Ijy one sU‘p to tlie love of Praiseworthiness ; the 
diaead of blame, to the drtjiul of Blameworthiness. 

Of thi.»se various ^lotives, the constant in operation, 
and tlie mo^t in use in monil training, are Praise and Blame. 
It is«^ie sensibility to Ibiune and Blame — tlie joyful feelings 
associated with the oni', and tlie dread associated wnth the 
hdiier — that gives efiect to Ihu'ci.AR OriNioN, or tlie Popular 
SaXCTIon, and, with reference to men generally, the Mopjvl 
SAKcnox. 

The other motives to virtue, namely, the association of our 
own of Justice and Beneficence, as cau.se, with other 

men's as eflet'ts, are subject to strong counteraction, for we 
can rarely perform such acts w'ithout sacrifice to ourselves. 
Still, there is in all men a certain HurjJus of Votive from this 
c^lUKe, just as there is a surjdus from the assiJN^tion of acts of 
ours, hosiilo to oilier men, with a return of hostility on their 

The Iwst names for the aggregitte Affection, Motive, and 
I)iHp<»sition in thiB important region of conduct, are Moral 
and IHsapprohatlon. The terms Moral Sense, 
Bight and Wrong, fx)ve of Virtue and Hatred of 
Vice, art^ not equally appropriate. Virtue and Morality are 
oilier Bjnonjms. 

In the work entitled, * A Fragment on Sfackintosh,* there 
fin^ afft^rded fartlier illustrations of the author’s derivation of 
the Moml Sentiment, together with an exposition and defence 
of I tdity as the stimdard, in which his views art', Bubstantially at 
one with Benthain. Two or three references will by sufficient. 

In the statememt of the questions in dispute in Morals, 
he objects to the words * test^ and ‘ criterion,’ as expressing 
the iUndard, He considers it a mistaketto desigm^^ as a 
* tost’ wdmt k the thing itself • the tost of Morality is More dy. 
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Properly, the thing testing is one thing; the thing tested 
another thing. The same objection would apply to the use of 
the word Standard ; so that the only form of the first question 
of Ethics would be, What us morality ? What does it con- 
sist in ? [The remark is just, but somewhat hypercritical. 
The illustration from Chemical testing is not true in fact ; 
the test of gold is some essential attribute of gold, as its weight. 
And when we wish to determine as to a certain act, whether 
it is a inoraract, we compare it with what we d*eem the essen- 
tial quality of moral acts — Utility, our Moral Instinct, &<j. — 
and the operation is not improperly called testing the act. 
Since, therefore, whatever we agree upon as the essence of 
morality, must be practically used by us as a test, criterion, 
or standard, there cannot be much harm in calling this essen- 
tial quality the standard, although the designation is to a cer- 
tain extent figurative.] 

The author has some additional remarks on the deriv^ation 
of our Disinterested feelings : he reiterates the position ex- 
pressed in the ‘ Analysis,’ that although we have feelings 
directly tending to the good of others, they are nevertheless 
the growth of feelings that are rooted in self. That feelings 
should be detached from their original root is a well known 
phenomenon of the mind. 

His illustrations of Utility are a valuable contribution to 
the defence of that doctrine. He replies to most of tiie com- 
mon objections. ♦^Mackintosh had urged that the reference to 
Utility would b^'made a dangerous pretext for allowing ex- 
ceptions to common rules. Mill expounds at length (p. 246) 
the formation of moral rules, and retorts that there are rules 
expressly formed to make exceptions to other rules, as j ustice 
before generosity, charity begins at hbme, &c. 

He animadverts with great severity on Mackintosh’s doc- 
trines, as to the delight of virtue for its own sake, and the 
special contact of moral feelings with the will. Allowance 
being made for the great difference in the way that the two 
writers express themselves, they are at one in maintaining 
Utility to be the ultimate standard, and in regarding Conscience 
as a derived faculty of the mind. 

The author’s handling of Ethics does not extend beyond 
the first and second topics — the Standard and the Faculty. 
His Standard is Utility. The Faculty is based on our Plea- 
sures and Pains, with which there are multiplied associations. 
Disinterested Sentiment is a real fact, ^ut has its origin in 
our own proper pteasures and pains. 
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Mill considers that tjde existing moral rules are all based 
on our estimate, correct or incorrect, of Utility. 

JOHN AUSTIN. [1790-1859.1 

Austin, in his Lectures on ‘ The Province of Jurispru- 
dence determined,* lias discussed the leading questions of 
Ethics. We give an abstract of the Ethical part. 

Lecture I. Law, in its largest meaning, and omitting 
metaphorical gf^plications, embraces Laws set by»God to his 
creatures, aifd Laws set by man to man. Of the laws set by 
man to Aan, some are established by political superiors, or by 
persons exercising government in nations or political societies. 
This is law in the usual sense of the word, forming the subject 
of Jurisprudence. The author terms it Positive Lavj. There 
is* another class of laws not set by political superiors in that 
capacity. Yet some of these are properly termed laws, 
although others are only so by a close analogy. There is no 
nam^^ior the laws proper, but to the others are applied such 
•names as ^ moral rules,’ ‘the moral law,* ^general or public 
opinion^'’ ‘ the law of honour or of fashionf The author pro- 
poses for these laws the name positive moralitg. The laws now 
enumerated differ in many important respects, but agree in 
this — that all of them are set by intelligent and rational beings 
to intelligent and rational beings. There is a figurative appli- 
cation of the word ‘ law,’ to the uniformities of the natural 
world, through which the field of jurisprud^^nce and morals 
has been deluged with muddy speculation. 

Laws properly so called are commands. ^ command is 
the signification of a desire or wish, accompanied with the 
power and the purpose to inflict evil if that desire is not com- 
plied with. The person so desired is bound or obliged^ or 
placed under a duty, to obey. Refusal is disobedience, or 
violation of duty. The evil to be inflicted is called a sanction, 
or an enforceinent of obedience ; the term punishment expresses 
one class of sanctions. 

The term sanction is improperly applied to a Reward. 
We cannot say that an action is commanded, or that obedience 
is constrained or enforced by the offer of a reward. Again, 
when a reward is offered, a Hght and not an obligation is cre- 
ated : the imperative function passes to the party recliving 
the reward. In short, it is only by conditional evil, that duties 
are sanctioned or enforced. 

The correct meaning of superior and inferior is determined 
by command and obedience. 
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Lecture II. The Divine Laws are the known commands 
of the Deity, enforced by the evils that we may suffer here or 
hereafter for breaking them. Some of these laws are revealed, 
others unrevealed. Paley and others have proved that^’it was 
not the purpose of Revelation to disclose the whole of our 
duties ; the Light of Nature is an additional source. But 
how are we to interpret this Light of Nature ? 

The various hypotheses for resolving this question may be 
reduced to ft wo; (1) an Innate Sentinjent, called a Moral 
Sense, Common Sense, Practical Reason, <!^c. ^ and (2) the 
Theory of Utility. • • 

The author avows his adherence to the theory of Utility, 
which he connects with the Divine Benevolence in the manner 
of Bentham. God designs the happiness of sentient beings. 
Some actions forward that purpose, others frustrate it. The 
first, God has enjoined; the second, Ho has forbidden. 
Knowing, therefore, the tendency of any action, we know the 
Divine command with respect to it. 

The tendency of an action is all its consequences near an^ 
remote, certain and probable, direct* and collateral, A petty 
theft, or the evasion of a trifling tax, may be insignificant, or 
even good, in the direct and immediate consequences ; but 
before the full tendency can be weighed, we must resolve the 
question : — What would be the probable eflect on the general 
happiness or good, if similar acts, or omissions, were general 
or frequent ? ^ 

When the ^eory of Utility is correctly stated, the current 
objections easily refuted. As viewed by the author. 
Utility is not the fountain or source of our duties ; this must 
be commands and sanctions. But it is,, the mdex of the will 
of the law-giver, who is presumed,. to have for his chief end 
the happiness or good of mankind. 

The most specious objection to Utility is the supposed 
necessity of going through a calculation of the consequences 
of every act that we have to perform, an operation often 
beyond our power, and likely to be abused to forward our 
private wishes. To this, the author replies first, that sup- 
posing utility opr only index, we must make the best of it. 
Of oqurae, if we were endowed with a moral sense, a special 
orgai for ascertaining our duties, the attempt to displace 
that ipvipcible consciousness, and to thrust the principle of 
utility into the vacant seat, would be impossible and absurd. 

According to the theory of Utili^, our conduct would 
conform to rulesnuferrei from the tendencies of actions, but 
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would not be determined by a direct resort to the principle of 
general utility. Utility would be the ultimate, not the im- 
mediate test. ^To preface each act or forbearance by a con- 
jecture and comparison of consiequences were both superfluous 
and mischievous :*y-superfluous, inasmuch as the result is 
already embodied in a known rule ; and mischievous, inas- 
much as the process, if performed on the spur of the occasion, 
would probably be faulty. 

With the r^les are associated sentiments^ the result of the 
Divine, or other, command to obey the rules. It is a gross 
and flagf ant error to talk of substituting calculation for senti- 
ment; this is to oppose the rudder to the sail. Sentiment 
without calculation were capricious; calculation without 
sentiment is inert. 

There are cases where the specific consequences of an 
action are so momentous as to overbear the rule ; for ex- 
ample, resistance to a bad government, which the author 
callS'^iin anomalous question, to be tried not by the rule, but 
,by a direct resort to the ultimate or presiding principle, and 
by a^ separate calculation of good and evil. Such was the 
political emergency of the Commonwealth, and the American 
revolution. It would have been well, the author thinks, if 
utility had been the sole guide in both cases. 

There is a second objection to Utility, more perplexing 
to deal with. How can we know fully and correctly all the 
consequences of actions ? The answer is that Ethics, as a 
science of observation and induction, has bee^^ormed, through 
a long succession of ages, by many and separa^ contributions 
from many and separate discoverers. Like all other sciences, 
it is progressive, altJiough unfortunately, subject to special 
drawbacks. The men# that have enquired, or affected to 
enquire, into Ethics, have rarely been impartial ; they have 
laboured under prejudices or sinister interests ; and have been 
the advocates of foregone conclusions. There is not on this 
subject a concurrence or agreement of numermis and impartial 
enquirers. Indeed, many of the legal and moral rules of the 
most civilized communities arose in the infancy of the human 
mind, partly from caprices of the fancy (nearly omnipotent 
with barbarians), and partly from an imperfect apprehension 
of general utility, the result of a narrow experience. Thus 
the diffusion and the advancement of ethical truth* encounter 
great and peculiar obstacles, only to be removed by a better 
general education extended to the mass of the people. It is 
desirable that the community should be i’hdoctrinated with 
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sound views of property, and, with dependence of wealth 
npon the true principle of population, discovered by Malthus, 

‘“"SrS't P.T.y“ M.SS >1.110.05% » .» 

dofending abose. that the fo» 

As a farther answer to the second objection, he icma , 

that it applies to eve>-y jf 

™lc. foo tho |uid,».co of hoo».. 

''^"ho then torn, to the alternative of a Moral Sense. This 
’"'“."-‘hints, or feeling, of Wrohatioo or 

disapprobation, accompany Jour^ 

actions. These feelings are neither the ’'®f ^ VLTaffon^ the 
on the tendencies of actions, nor the resu i, ’ , ’ 

sentiments would follow the conception, actions 

neither adverted to the good or evil tendency of the actic^m , 
Tr tecome aware of the opinions of others regarding ^ 
This theory denies that the sentiments known to exist can 
produced by education. We api-rove and disapprove of 

actions we hnow why. cnvrncrA in 

The author/hdapts Paley’s supposition of the savage, m 

order to expr<?ss strongly what the moral i^®^ 

we will confine ourselves to his reiusonmgs. Is there, he asks 
.Iny evidence of our being gifted with-sueh ^ 

very putting of such a question would seem a sufficient proof 
that Te arSnot so endowed. There ought to be no more 
doubt about them, than about hunger or thirst. . , 

It is alleged in their favour that our judgments of rectitude 
and depravity are immediate and voluntary. The rep^y i- 
that sentiments begotten by association are no 
involuntary than our instincts. Our response to a mo y 
gain, or a money loss, is as prompt as our compliance wi^t 
fStlve appetites of the system. We begin by loymg know- 
Feto ^a mLns to ends ; but, in time, the end ^sep-rabj 
associated* with the instrument. So a moral * 

dictated by utility, if often exercised, would be rapid and 
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the moral judgments, that the moral sentiments of all men are 
precisely alike. The argument may be put thus : — No opinion 
or sentiment resulting from observation and induction is held 
or felt*by all mankind : Observation and induction, as applied 
to the same subject, lead different men to different conclusions. 
Now, the judgments passed internally on the rectitude or 
pravity of actions, or the moral sentiments, are precisely alike 
with all men. Therefore, our moral sentiments are not the 
result of our inductions of the tendencies of actions ; nor were 
they derived* from others, and impressed by authority and 
example.* Consequently, the moral sentiments are instinctive, 
or ultimate and inscrutable facts. 

To refute such an argument is superfluous ; it is based on 
a groundless assertion. The moral sentiments of men have 
differed to infinity. With regard to a few classes of actions, the 
moral judgments of most, though not of all, men have been 
alike. With regard to others, they have differed, through every 
shade ai* degree, from slight diversity to direct opposition. 

But this is exactly what we should expect on the principle 
of utility. With regard to some actions, the dictates of utility 
are the same at all times and places, and are so obvious as 
hardly to admit of mistake or doubt. On the other hand, 
men’s positions in different ages and nations are in many 
respects widely different ; so that what was useful there and 
then is useless or pernicious here and now. Moreover, since 
human tastes are various, and human reason ^ fallible, men’s 
moral sentiments often widely difl’er in the sar^^ positions. 

He next alludes to some prevailing mis^mceptions in 
regard to utility. One is the confusion of the test with the 
motive. The general good is the test, or rather the index to 
the ultimate measure or t«st, the Divine commands ; but it is 
not in all, or even in most cases, the motive or inducement. 

The principle of utility, does not demand that we shall 
always or habitually attend to the general good ; although it 
does demand that we shall not pursue our own particular 
good by means* that are inconsistent with that paramount 
object. It permits the pursuit of our own pleasures as plea- 
sure. Even as regards the good of others, it commonly re- 
quires us to be governed by partial, rather than by general 
benevolence ; by the narrower circle of family and friends 
rather than by the larger humanity that embraces mankind. 
It requires us to act where we act with the utmost effect; that 
is, within the sphere b§8t known to us. The limitations to 
this principle, the adjustment of the selfish to the social mo- 
44 
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K™, ot p«M .p»palhy to Woto™. *» 

»:SS=«ocopBoo <>' ™ 

a particular hypothesis ^ Hartley and some others 

coLnonly «,lcd to '£!„“ » S?»'ulti™to fiyt bot 

having affirmed tl through the association of ideas, 

an emanation from ; ^^nters dispute the existence cA 

it has been fancied that Tiow, the selfash 

disinterested benevolence or ®y™P?*^^gigSnt with obvious 

system, in its literal import is the'wri^^ 

fLts, but has bln laid hold of by the 

3”r»ts oSiity, -d sx“ 

that system; o'^PPP** ’ But as already sdid, 

sordid, and f ^-Wooded calcul^^^^^^^^ 

the theory of utility is not a t y called, or merely a 

good wither benevolence b® it is cal^c 

bofrd«::= 

benevolence devoted to a Ml elucidation of 

Austins at the outset, made the dis- 

the meanings of Law. , rW so called and Laws impro- 

tinction between Laws ,,, closely allied 

perly so called. ,, Ot tfao sc essential 

to Laws prog/r, possessing metaphor Laws proper, 

attributes ; .*&ers ai^ laws only by p‘r, are 

and those closely alhed to o jyimm Law or 

divisible into three classes The ^sWrc . 

Laws. The second is name Positive 

and corresponds with I^g^^mn. Th “ ^ or 

Morality, or positive moral rules , it is lue sa 

Ethics. . nf Law ho gives the following 

Bcvertmg to the “on of Law^^^g^^^ 

three essentials : 1. Lvery Every sanction is 

from a determinate sourw or another. 2. ^ 

Seal superiors, by subordmate poktical « 

■ “‘e’rrgS.T.srinSy. » «o»i nj.., »»« 
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have so far the essentials t)f an trnperative law or rale, that they 
are rales set by men to men. Bat they are not set by men as 
political superiors, nor by men as private persons, in pursu- 
ance of legal rig*hts ; in this respect they differ from positive 
laws, they are not clothed with legal sanctions. 

The most important department of positive morality 
includes the laws set or i7nposed by general opinion^ as for ex- 
ample the laws of honour, and of fashion. ■N’ow these are not 
laws in the strict meaning of the word, because the authors 
are an indeferwiinate or uncertain aggregate of persons. Still, 
they*hav^the closest alliance with Laws proper, seeing that 
being armed with a sanction, they impose a duty. The per- 
sons obnoxious to the sanction generally do or forbear the 
acts enjoined or forbidden; which is all that can happen under 
thcf highest type of law. 

The author then refers to Locke’s division of law, which, 
although faulty in* the analysis, and inaptly expressed, tallies 
in the xr^in with what he has laid down. 

Of Metaphorical or figurative laws, the most usual is that 
suggested by the fact of uniformUy, which is one of the ordi- 
nary consequences of a law proper. Such are the laws of 
nature, or the uniformities of co-existence and succession in 
natural phenomena. 

Another metaphorical extension is to a model or pattern, 
because a law presents something as a guide to human con- 
duct. In this sense, a man may set a law to hiflj^self, meaning 
a plan or model, and not a law in the proper sci;ge of a corn- 
inand. So a rule of art is devoid of a sanction, aiJd therefore 
of the idea of duty. 

A confusion of ideas also exists as to the meaning of a 
sanction. Bentham styles* the evils arising in the course of 
nature physical sanctions, as if the omission to guard against 
fire were a sin or an immorality, punished by the destruction 
of one’s house. But although this is an evil happening to a 
rational being, and brought on by a voluntary act or omission, 
it is not the resulf of a law in the proper sense of the term. 
What is produced nalurally, says Locke, is produced without 
the intemention of a la w. 

Austin is thus seen to be one of the most strenuous advo- 
cates of Utility as the Standard, and is distinguish ed^for the 
lucidity of his exposition, and the force of his replies to the 
objections made against it. , x* 

He is also the best# expounder of the Relationship oi 

Morality to Law. 
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be virtues, althougb in an early stage of moral progress tbey 
do not make tke application beyond tbeir own Mends; it is 
only at» an adva^iced stage that they include enemies. The 
Romans at first held stranger and enemy to be synonymous ; 
but afterwards they applauded the sentiment of the poet, 
homo sum, &c. Moral principles must be what we approve 
of, when we speak in the name of the whole human species. 

2. It may be said that such principles are too vague and 
loose to reason ffom. * A verbal agreement in employing the 
term^ just, humane, does nob prove a real agreement 

as to the actions ; and the particulars must be held as 
• explaining the generalities. 

The author holds this objection to be erroneous ; and the 
scljpme of his work is intended to meet it. He proceeds as 
follows: — 

He allows thg,t we must fix what is meant by right, which 
carrier with it the meaning of Virtue and ot Duty. How, in 
saying ab action is right, there is this idea conveyed, namely, 
that we render such a reason for it, as shall be paramount 
to all other considerations. Right must be the Supreme Rule. 
How then are we to arrive at this rule ? 

The supreme rule is the authority over all the faculties 
and impulses ; and is made up of the partial rules according 
^0 the separate faculties, powers, and impulses. We are to 
ook, in the first instance, to the several faculties or depart- 
uents of the mind ; for, in connexion with eadb of these, wo 
hall find an irresistible propriety inherent in the ^very nature 
>f the faculty. 

For example, man lives in the society of fellow-men ; his 
Lctions derive their meaning from this position. He has the 
acuity of Speech, wherety his actions are connected with 
)ther men. Now, as man is under a supreme moral rule, 
this the author appears to assume in the very act of proving 
t], there must be a rule of right as regards the use of Speech ; 
(vhich i*ule can J)e no other than truth and falsehood. In 
)ther words, voracity is a virtue. 

Again, man, as a social being, has to divide with others 
jhe possession of the world, in other words, to possess Pro- 
3erty; whence there must be a rule of Property, that is, 
3 ach man is to have his own. Whence Justice is segn to be 

% virtue. , , 

The author thinks himself at one with the common notions 
of mankind in pronouhfcing that the Faculty»of Speech, the 
Desire of Possessions, and the Affections, are properly rega- 
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the Supremo rule of Human Action is given by the constitu- 
tion and conditions of human nature. His ethical principle 
may not unfairly expressed by saying, that he recognizes a 
certain intrinsic fitness in exercising the organ of speech 
according to its social uses, thkt is, in promoting a right 
understanding among men ; and so with Justice, as the fitness 
of property, and Humanity, as the fitness of the Affections. 
This fitness is intuitively felt. Human happiness is admitted 
to be a conseqdgnce *t)f these rules ; but happiness is not a 
sufficient end^n itself; morality is also an end in itself.. Human 
hapinnes^s not to bo conceived or admitted, except as con- 
taining a moral element ; in addition to the direct gi’atifi cations 
of human life, we must include the delight of virtue. [How 
men can be compelled to postpone their pleasurable sense of 
the good things of life, till they have contracted a delight in 
virtue for its own sake, the author does not say. It has been 
the great object of moralists in all ages, to impart by education 
such a lAate of mind as to spoil the common gratifications, 
if they are viciously procured ; the comparatively little suc- 
cess of the endeavour, shows that nature has done little to 

fiwour it.] . 

The foregoing is an abstract of the Introduction to the 
4th Edition of the Elements of Morality. We shall present 
the author’s views respecting the other questions of Morality 
in the form of the usual summary. 

I. — As regards the Standard, enough has been already 

indicated. _ , . 

II, — The Psychology of the Moral Faculty's given by 
Whewell as part of a classification of our Active Powers, or, 
as he calls them, Springs of Action. These are: I.— The 
Jijp'petites or Bodily HesiriJs, as Hunger and Thirst, and the 
desires of whatever things have been found to gratify the 
senses. II. — The Affectwns, which are directed to persons ; 
they fall under the two heads Love and Anger. III.— The 
Mental Desires, having for their objects certain abstractions. 
They are the desire of Safety, including Security and Liberty ; 
the desire of Having, or Property; the desire of Society m 
all its forms— Family Society and Civil Society, under which 

is included the need of Mutual Understanding ; the desire ot 

Superiority ; and the Desire of Knowledge. IV.— The Moral 
Sentiments, Our judgment of actions as right or wrong is. 
accompanied by certain Affections or Sentiments, named 
Approbation and Disapprobation, Indignation and Esteem ; 
these are the Moral Sentiments. V. — The Beflex Sentiments, 
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ment is interwoven witfi his derivation of moral rules. He 
enumerates five Cardinal Virtues as the substance of morality : 

Be;^?evolencb, which gives expansion to our Love; Justice, 

as prescribing *the measure of our Mental Desires; Truth, the 
law of Speech in connexion with its purpose ; Purity, the con- 
trol of the Bodily Appetites; and Order (obedience to the 
Laws), which engages the BeasonAn the consideration of 
Rules and Laws for defining Virtue and Vice. Thus the five 
leading branclP^s of wirtue nave a certain parallelism to the five 
chief classed of motives— Bodily Appetites, Mental Desires, 
LoVe anS its opposite, the need of a Mutual Understanding, 


and Reason. 

As already seen, he considers it possible to derive every 
one of these virtues from the consideration of man’s situation 
with reference to each or Humanity, from our 
social relationship ; Justice^ from the nature ot Property ; 
T 7 'uth, from the employment of Language for mutual Under- 
standing; Purity, from considering the lower parts of our 
. nature (the Appetites) as governed by the higher; and Order, 
from the relation of Governor and Governed. By a self- 
evident, intuitive, irresistible consideration of the circum- 
stances of the case, we are led to these several virtues in the 
detail, and their sum is the Supreme Rule ot Life, 

Not content with these five express moral principles, he 
considers that the Supreme Law requires, as adjuncts, two 
other virtues ; to these he gives the names Earnestness, or 
Zeal, and Moral Purpose, meaning that everything whatso- 
ever should be done for moral e7ids, H 

V.— The relation of Ethics to Politics m Whewell s systein 
is one of intimacy, a^d yet of independence. The Laws ot 
States supply the mateiials of human action, by dehnmg pro- 
perty, &c,, for the time being; to which definitions uiorahty 
must correspond. On the other hand, morality supplies the 

Idea, or ideal, of Justice, to which the Laws ot Society should 
progressively conform themselves. The Legislator and the 
Junst must adapt their legislation to the point of view of the 
Moralist; and the moralist, while enjoining obedience them 
dictates, should endeavour to correct the inequalities 
bv laws, and should urge the improvement of Law, to maKe 
/conformable to morality. The Moral is m 
trasted with the Jural, a useful wo^ of the ■ fr 

He devotes a separate Book, enfatled Bights and Ohhgatio , 
to-the foundations oS Jurisprudence. 

division of Bights, grounded on his classification of the Sp o 
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is farnished by nature ’with a conscience ready-made, just as 
ho is furnished with a ready-made sensational apparatus, this 
is a doctrine in which I have no faith, and which I regard as 
altogether erroneous. It arises out of the disposition to 
attn1)ute more to the natural man than properly belongs to 
him. The other error into which inquirers are apt to lall in 
making a discrimination between what man is by nature, and 
what he is by convention, is the opposite of the one just men- 
tioned. They# sometimes attribute to the natural man less 
than nropd^-ly belongs to him. And this, I think, was the 
error iiSo which the Sophists were betrayed. They f 11 into 
it inadvertently, and not with any design ot embracing or 

promulgating erroneous opinions.’ 

2. With reference to Sympathy, he differs from Adam 
Smith’s view, that it is a native and original aflection ot the 
heart, like hunger and thirst. Mere feeling, he contends 
can never take‘*a man out of self. It is thought that oveilea^ 
this boundary, not the feeling of sensation, but the 

• of one’s self and one’s sensations, gives the ground and the 
condition of sympathy. Sympathy has seU-coiisciousness tor 
its foundation. Very young children have little sympathy, 
because in them the idea of self is but feebly developed. 

3. In his chapter on the Cynic and Lyrenaic schools, he 
discusses at length the summuni bonum, or Harmless, and, 
bv3ication, the Ethical end, or Standard. Ho considers 
tut men have to keep in view <wo ends ; the one 
tenance of their own nature, as rational and thinking beings 
the other their happiness or pleasure. He wilhnot a ow that 
we are to do right at all hazards, irrespective of utility , yet 
U considers th!t tliere is something defective in the scheme 
that sets aside virtue a* the good, and enthrones happiness in 

“■ .wa 

two codes two systems of rules, the one of which we call 
the fundamental or antecedent, or under-ground 

AtTae otter t »a tU. other ot which we .to 
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would dculcate on man the necessity of being a tw-m eumi 
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It is not enough for man to he; he must, moreover, 

be happy. The fundamental ethics look merely to 

i.e., wf being rational; the upper ethics 

his beiuff happy, but they are bound to take care that m all 

his happness^L does nothing to violate his rationality, the 

health and virtue of the soul.’ 

HENRY LONGUEVILLE MA.NSEL.. 

Mr. Mansel, in his ‘ Metaphysics,’ has examined the question 
of a moral standard, and the nature of the moral 
cepting, with slight and unimportant modifications, the cur- 
rent theory of a moral sense. r • -ut. 

1, The Moral Faculty. That the conceptions of right and 
wrong are sui generis, is proved (1) by the fact^ that in a ^ 
languages there are distinct terms for ‘ right and ’ 

('21 by the testimony of consciousness ; and (d) by the 
mutud inconsistencies of the antagonists of a moral Viense^ 
The moral faculty is not identical with Reason ; for the 
understanding contributes to truth only one of its ele- 
ments, namely, the concept; in addition, the concpt mimt 
agi-ee with the fact as presented in intuition. The raor^ 
sense is usually supposed to involve the perception of 
only in so far as they are pleasing or displeasing, io this 
Representation Mr. M^-sel objects. In an act of moral con- 
sciousness twothings are involved: a perception or judgment, 
Rnd a sentiment or feeling. But the judgment itsel may be 
farther divided, into two parts : ‘ the one, an individual fact 
presented now and here; the other, a general law, valid 
always and everywhere.’ This is the distinction l>®lw®®“ 
presentatwe and representative Knowledge. In every act ot 
consciousness there is some individual fact presented, and an 
operation of the understanding. ‘ A conscious act of pure 
moral sense, like a conscious act of pure physical «®“®®> 
ever takes place at all, takes place at a time ot which we 

no remembrance, and of which we can give no account, i e 

intuitive element maybe called conscience; the rep*-esenhng 
element is the understanding. On another point he diners 
from the ordinary theory. It is commonly said that we imme- 
diately perceive the moral character of acts, whether by 
selves^ or bV others. But this would implicate two fact^ 
neither of which we can be conscious of: (1) a law binding 
on a certain person, and (2) his condui* as ®S'’®®*®S^ „ 

agreeing with that^ law. Kow, 1 can infer the existence of 
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such a law only by rep’/esenting bis mind as constituted like 
my own. We can, in fact, immediately perceive moral quali- 
ties only in. our own actions. 

2/ The Moral Standard, This is treated as a branch of 
Ontology, and designated the ‘ Real in morality. He declares 
that Kant’s notion of an absolute moral law, 
inherent power over the mind, is a mere fiction, ine i er- 
ence between inclination and the moral imperative is mere y 
a difference b^iweem lower and higher pleasure, ihe mora 
law can ha'^e no authority unless imposed by a superior, as 
laV ei35nating from a lawgiver. If man is not accountable 
to some higher being, there is no distinction between auty 
and pleasure. The standard of right and wrong is 
nature (not the arbitrary will) of Go(L Now, as wo 
Ttnow God— an infinite being,— so we have but a relative con- 
ception of morality. We may have lower and higher lueas of 
duty. Morality therefore admits of progress. 
in morality contradicts the principles previously acknowledged, 
however i^ may vary the acts whereby those princ^les are 
Sed out. And each advance takes its place m the mind, 

* < The theory which places the 
M must not be confounded with that 

;m of God. God did not cre^ J Lr can 1; b co“ as 

fatal objection to the simpler theory, propriety, as 

character of God. The acts of a sovereign “if^rZune;, if 

Austin has shown, be l®rinfcd either 1 g to^no ’one,’ then ‘ his duty 

God is a moral lawgiver, if ho gaeh other,’ and he eannot 

and his pleasure are teinS^ upon Mr. 

without self-contradiction be ca • not create 

Hansel’s own theorjs it IS hard y elements-one, rules of 

morality by bis will. nhaerve them. Now, the authority 

conduct, tbe other, an ^ depend upon the will of 

or obligatoriness of moral laws has §ence the only 

God, so that, prior to that will, morality cc^uld not exi^^ no 
part of morality that can be co^eternalwitb^od is ^ 
morality, without their obligatoriness, tbe either that 

closing assertioii that to reverse the lavfs he had 

it woifid ho inconsistent with his immutabili y nature to impose 

himself established, or that he - 

certain rules, M^ ManLlha^s discarded as a 

second is not proved. For, since he could derive 

‘ absolute law of duty, it J ^ commands e«>me things in 

any compulsory choice a^esrard to tbe happiness of all hfs 

preference to others— whether fr^ S j^-g glory, or 

creatures, or of some only ; whet ion.— haa been much disputed.* 

from conformity with s'Rme abstract ^ f objects, 

and it is quite ^nceivM that he may not adopt any oi wo j 
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xiot as a question to be supported ‘by argument, but as an 
axiom to be intuitively admitted. Each principle appears 
true and irreversible so far as it goes, but it is liable ^to be 
merged in a more comprehensive formula. If is an error of 
philosophers to imagine that they have an absolute standard 
of morals, and thereupon to set out ct priori the criterion of a 
possibly true revelation. Kant said that the revealed com- 
mands of God could have no religious value, unless approved 
by the moral reason ; and Fichte held that no ^ue revelation 
could contain any intimation of future rewards And punish- 
ments, or any moral rule not deducible from the principles of 
the practical reason. But revelation has enlightened the 
practical reason, as by the maxim — to love God with all thy 
heart, and tiiy neighbour as thyself — a maxim, says Mr. 
Mansel, that philosophy in vain toiled after, and subsequently 
borrowed without acknowledgment. 

JOHN STUART MILL. 

Mr. J. S. Mill examines the basis of Ethics in a small work 
entitled Utilitarianism. 

After a chapter of General Remarks, he proposes (Chapter 
II.) to enquire. What Utilitarianism is? This creed holds 
that actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the ab- 
sence of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of 
pleasure. Tlij things included under pleasure and pain may 
require farther explanation ; but this does not affect the 
general theory. To the accusation thaU^ pleasure is a mean 
and grovelling object of pursuit, the ^answer is, that human 
beings are capable of pleasures that are not grovelling. It is 
compatible with utility to recognize some kinds of pleasure as 
more valuable than others. There are pleasures that, in*e- 
,,spective of amount, are held by all persons that have experi- 
enced them to be preferable to others. Few human beings 
would * consent to become beasts, or fools, or base, in con- 
sideration of a greater allowance of pleasure. Inseparable 
from the estimate of pleasure is a sense of dignity^ which 
determines a preference among enjoyments. 

But thk distinction in kind is not essential to the justi- 
fication of the standard of Utility. That standard is not the 
agenFsi own greatest happiness, but th^ greatest amount of 
happiness altogether. However little Sie higher virtues 
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miglit contribute to o^e^s own happiness, there can be no 
doubt that the world in general gains by them. 

Another objection to the doctrine is, that happiness is a 
thing* nnattairfable, and that no one has a right to it. Not 
only can men do without happiness, but renunciation is the 
first condition of all nobleness of character. 

In reply, the author remarks that, supposing happiness 
impossible, the prevention of unhappiness might still be an 
object, which i| a mode of Utility. But the alleged impossi- 
bility of hairiness is either a verbal quibble or an exaggera- 
tiofi. 1^0 one contends for a life of sustained rapture ; 
occasional moments of such, in an existence of few and 
transitory pains, many and various pleasures, with a pre- 
dominance of the active over the passive, and moderate 
(Expectations on the whole, constitute a life worthy to bo 
called happiness. Numbers of mankind have been satisfied 
with much less.^ There are two great fiictors of enjoyment — 
tranqq^llity and excitement. With the one, little pleasure 
.will suffice ; with the other, considerable pain can be endured. 
It does not appear impossible to secure both in alternation. 
The principal defect in persons of fortunate lot is to care for 
nobody but themselves ; this curtails the excitements of life, 
and makes everything dwindle as the end approaches. Another 
circumstance rendering life unsatisfactory is the want of 
mental cultivation, by which men are deprived of the inex- 
haustible pleasures of knowledge, not merely in the shape of 
science, but as practice and fine art. It is not at all difficult 
to indicate sources of happiness ; the main stress of the prob- 
lem lies in the contest with the positive evils of life, the great 
soufces q1’ physical aifd of mental suffering — indigence, disease, 
and the unkindness, worthlessness, or premature loss of objects 
of affection. Poverty and Disease may be contracted in 
dimensions ; and even vicissitudes of fortune are not wholly 
beyond control. 

It is unquestionably possible to do without happiness. 
This is the lot of the greater part of mankind, and is often 
voluntarily chosen by the hero or the martyr. But self- 
sacrifice is not its own end; it must be made to earn for 
others immunity from sacrifice. It must be a very imperfect 
state of the world's arrangements that requires any one to 
serve the happiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of their 
own ; yet undoubtedly while the world is in that imperfect 
state, the readiness tc^b make such a sacrifice is the highest 
virtu© that can be found in man. Nay, fartner, the conscious 
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ability to do -witbout bappineBS, m sacb a condition of the 
world, is the best prospect of realising snob happing as is 
attainable. Meanwhile, self-devotion belongs as mnoh to ^e 
Utilitarian as to the Stoic or the Transcendentalist ; with tho 
Wservation thftt a sacrifice not tending to incr^ the snm ot 
happiness is to be held as wasted.' The golden rule, do as 
yon would be done by, is the ideal perfection of utihtamn 
morality. The means of approachih^ this ideal are, first, 

that laws and society should endeavouiY.to p^e the interest 

of the individual in harmony with the interest of the yhote; 
and, secondly, that education and opinion should estabash 
in the mind of each individual an indissoluble association 
between his own good and the good of the whole. 

The system of Utility is objected to, on another side, m 
being too high for humanity ; men cannot be pe^etually 
acting with a view to the general interests of society. Uut 
this is to mistake the meaning of a standard, 'and to confound 
the rule of action with the motive. Ethics teUs us w^t are 
our duties, or by what test we are to know them ; but no 
system of ethics requires that the motive of every action 
should be a feeling of duty ; our actions are rightly done pr^ 
vided only duty does not condemn them. The ^eat majority 
of actions have nothing to do with the good of the world-— 
they end with the individual; it happens to few persons, and 
that rarely, to be public benefactors. Private utility is in the 
mass of cases all that we have to attend to. As regards 
abstinences, indeed, it would be unworthy of an intelligent 
agent not to jie aware that the action is one that, if practised 
generally, would be generally injurious, and to not feel a sense of 
obligation on that ground; but such an amount of regard for 
the general interest is required under every system of morals. 

It is farther alleged against Utility, that it renders men 
cold and unsympathizing, chills the moral feelings towards 
individuals, and regards only the dry consequences of actions, 
without reference to the moral qualities ot the agent. Ihe 
author replies that Utility, like any other system, admits that 
a right action does not necessarily indicate a virtuous charac- 
ter. Still, he contends, in the long run, the best proof of a 
good character is good actions. If the objection means that 
utilitarians do not lay sufficient stress on the beauties of cha- 
racter, he replies that this is the accident of persons cultivating 
their moral feelings more than their sympathies and artistic 
perceptions, and may occur xmder every view of the foundation 
of morals. 
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The next objeotimi cWidered h that Utility m^godlm 
doctrine. The &Bwer is, that whoever believes in the perfect 
goodness and wisdom of God, necessarily believes that what- 
ever he has thought fit to reveal on the subject of morals 
must fulfil the requirements of utility in a supreme degree. ^ 

Again, Utility is stigmatized as an immoral doctrine, by 
carrying out Expediency in opposition to Principle. But the 
Expedient in this sense means what is expedient for the agent 
hihiself, and, ix3^ad«of being the same thing with the useful, 
is a branch of the hurtful. It would often be expedient to tell 
a li^ buiftb momentous and so widely extended are the utilities 
of truth, that veracity is a rule of transcendent expediency. 
Yet all moralists admit exceptions to it, solely on account of 
the manifest inexpediency of observing it on certain occasions. 

• The author does not omit to notice the usual chargr that 
it is impossible to make a calculation of consequences previous 
to every action, 'Which is as much as to say that no one can 
be undiiT the guidance of Christianity, because there is not 
time, on the occasion of doing anything, to read through the 
Old and New Testaments. The real answer is (substantially 
the same as Austin’s) that there has been ample time during 
the past duration of the species. Mankind have all that time 
been learning by experience the consequences of actions ; on 
that experience they have founded both their prudence and 
their morality. It is an inference from the principle of utility, 
which regards morals as a practical art, that moral rules are 
improvable ; but there exists under the ultimate principle a 
number of intermediate generalizations, applicate® 3't once to 
the emergencies of human conduct. Nobody argues fhat 
navigation is not founded on astronomy, because sailors can- 
not wait to calculate the •Nautical Almanack. 

As to the stock argument, that people will pervert utility 
for their private ends, Mr. Mill challenges the production of 
any ethical creed where this may not happen. The fault is 
due, not to the origin of the rules, but to the complicated 
nature of humail affairs, and the necessity of allowing a certain 
latitude, under the moral responsibility of the agent, for ac- 
commodation to circumstances. 4nd in cases of conflict, 
utility is a better, guide than anything found in systems whose 
moral laws claim independent authority. 

Chapter III. considers the Ultimate SanotiOBt of the 
P filNCIPLE or Utilxtt. . 

It is a proper question with regard to a supposed moral 
standard,~What is its spiction P what is the Source oi its 

"45 
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obligation ? lies its Bmoing' foTOe? 

momUty is consecrated by education and opi««m, and seems 

ST Obligatory i« *W; 

obliffatioBf isome general principley not garrounded^by the 
halo^of consecration, seems a pa^ox; 

seems to stand better without such a foundation. TbJs diffi- 
culty belongs to every attempt to reduTO morality *<> fi™* 
principles, unless it should happen that the principle chostu 
has as much sacredness as any of its applioafa^hs. 

Utility has, or might have, all the sanctions 'atteching to 
any other system of morals. Those sanctions either 
External or Internal. The External are the hope of favonr 
and the fear of displeasure (1) from our fellow-creatures, or 
(2) from the Euler of the Universe, along wiiffi any sympathy 
or affection for them, or love and awe of Him, molming s 
apart from selfish motives. There is no reason why these 
motives should not attach themselves to ntilifen^ 

The Internal Sanction, under every standard ot duty, is 
of one uniform character — a feeling in our own mind , a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of duty^ which in 
properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more senous 
^ses, into shrinking from it as an impossibUity. This feeling, 
when disinterested, and connecting itself with the pure idea 
of duty, is the essence of Conscience; a complex phenomenon, 
involving associations from sympathy, from love, and stiu 
more from fear; from the recollections of childhood, and ol 
all onr past life; from self-esteem, desire of the esteem ot 
others, and pccasionally even self-abasement. This 
complication is an obstacle to our supposing that it can Mtach 
to otiier objects than what are found at preMut to excite it. 
The bin ding force, however, is the niAss of feeling to he hrokm 
through in order to violate our standard of right, and whi^, 
if we do violate that standard, will have to be afterwards 

©ncotmtered as remorse. , ^ 

Thus, apart from external sanctions, the ultimate sanotaon, 
under Utility, is the same as for other 8t%ndai«s, namel^^^ 
oonsdientious feelings of jpnkind. If th^ 
innsite in eonsoieiice, there is nothing more likely th^ tha 
sboald be * regard to the pleasures and pains . 

BO, the intuitive ethics would be the 

a<^ iiis J«mitted on aU hands that a lorye of m^ty 

tumn npcm whjtfc « due to the interests 

if, as the aaMuir bcffiaann, the 
they are not for that reason JeM 
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nataral. It is nataral A moa to lspe^, to reason, to cultivate 
w© g^ooBa, to buila cities, though these are acquired faculties. 
So toe njoral faculty, if uot a part of our nature, is a natural 
outgrowth of it; capable, in a certain small degree^ of 
springing up spontaneously, and of being brought to a high 
pitch by means of cultivation. It is also susceptible, by the 
us© of toe ©xtltn^ sanctions and the force of early impres- 
sions, of being cultivated in almost any direction, and of beino* 
perverted to absurdity and mischief. 

The basis cu natural sentiment capable of supporting the 
utiMtarMn morality is to be found in the social feelings of marh- 
hind* The social state is so natural, so necessary, and so 
habitual to man, that he can hardly conceive himself otherwise 
than as a^ member of s6ciety ; and as civilization advances, 
this association becomes more firmly riveted. All strength- 
Oning of social ties, and all healthy growth of society, give to 
each individual '^ stronger personal interest in consulting the 
welfar^of others. Each comes, as though instinctively, to be 
^conscious of himself a^a being that of coutso pays regard to 
others. There is the strongest motive in each person to 
manifest this sentimentj and, even if he should not feel it 
strongly himself, to cherish it in everybody else. The smallest 
germs of the feeling are thus laid hold of, and nourished by 
the contagion of sympathy and the influences of education; 
and by the powerful agency of the external sanctions there is 
woven around it a complete web of corroborative association. 
In an improving state of society, the influences are on the 
increase that generate in each individual a feeling of unity 
whShflll the rest ; which, if perfect, would make him never 
t^^^of anything for 'self, if they also were not included. Sup- 
pose, now, that this feeliag of unity were taught as a religion, 
and that the whole force of education, of institutions, and of 
opinion, were directed to make every person grow up sur- 
rounded with toe profession and the practice of it ; can there 
be doubt as to the sufiiciency of the ultimate sanction for 
the Happiness morality ? 

Even in our present low state of advancement, the deeply- 
rooted conception that each individual has of himself a# a 
social being tonds to make him wish to be in harmony with 
^ feUow-creatures* The feeling may be, in most persons, 
inferior in strength to to© selfish fedings, and may be altogether 
wanting ; but to such as possess it, it has all the eharact^s of 
a natural feeling, md ome that they would ^ot desito to be 
without. 
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CJhapter iV. » Of aSi* w 

Tpram is bcscectible. tTihe Ifeeory of 

RAA it SO proof that happineBS is desirabl<| is P®^P|? 

“^r^SgSt P«ple d»» l»H.i^ » 
e.dfSSndoct%ot.W^^^ 

*^less sarely ’than pleasure and the ateence 
See the opponents of ^tUity con^der to^es enk^^ 
infer that happiness is not the standard ot mo pp 

‘“‘^BnrthrSSrians do not deny that 
W desired The very reverse. -They maintain that it is to be.. 
destSd and tLt /J iteel/. Although oomdenng f»»at wh^ 

makes virtue is the tendency to promote happiness, yrt they 

foMhhirthe mind is not in a right state not « 

(be ca™g o«t of otilitj (bet Mrtaiii *^8^ 

(be W d.o.H oo°e Y„rr^-— *o*^« 

as a means^to happiness, but as a part of ^^ation. 

The notorious instance of money exemphtotoo^on^ 

Tb. ««». me, be »id of ~wor ^bit 
*•' ends as well as means. We should be hnt^iU 
happiness, were it not for tins provision f. 
things, originally indifferent, bnt condnmve onnrees of 

of aonr priniitive desires, become m TdAftanres 

gleesne, ot oo* geo***' 'SotrfSJ MOOpSo of 

in itoelf, ann be ^esire nf fibrna that it makes 

this BBueriority over nmney, power, or tame, tnae - 
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the inaiviauai a oiessing tio socnecy, wmie these others may 
maihe him a cnree* 

'Vy'iftt the s^lowaaoe thus made for the effect of association, 
the author considers it proved that there is in reality nothing 
desired except happiness. • Whatever is desired otherwise than 
as a means to some end beyond itself, and ultimately to hap- 
piness, is not d^ired for itself till it has become such. Human 
nature is so constituted, he thinks, that we desire nothing but 
what is either^ part of happiness di* a means of happiness; 
and no othdr proof is required that these are the only things 
delirame. Whether this psychological assertion be correct, 
must be determined by the self-consciousness and observation 
of the most practised observers of human nature. 

It may be alleged that, although desire always tends to 
happiness, yet Will, as shown by actual conduct, is diiferent 
from desire. We persist in a course of action lohg after the 
original desire *has faded. But this is merely an instance of 
that fsiniliar fact, the power of habit, and is nowise confined 
•to the virtuous actions. Will is amenable to habit ; we may 
will from habit what we no longer desire for itself, or desire 
only because we will it. But the will is the child of desire, 
and passes out of the dominion of its parent only to come 
under the sway of habit. What is the result of habit may 
not be intrinsically good ; we might think it better for virtue 
that habit did not come in, were it not that the other influ- 
ences are not sufficiently to be depended on for unerring 
constancy, until they have acquired this farther support. 

Chapter V. is On the connexion' between* JasxiCE and 
UrmiTY. 

The strongest obstacle to the doctrine of Utility has been 
drawn from the Idea of Justice. The rapid perception and 
the powerM sentiment connected with the Just, seem to show 
it as geherically distinct from every variety of the Expedient. 

To see whether the sense of justice can be explained on 
grounds of Utility, the author begins by surveying in the' 
concrete the things usually denominated just. In the first 
place, it is commonly considered unjust to deprive any one of 
their personal liberty, or property, or anything ^secured to 
them by law : in other wor^, it is unjust to violate any one s 
legal rights. Secondly, The legal rights of a man may be such 
not to have belonged to him ; that is, the law con- 
ffirring those rights may be a bad law. When a law is bad, 
opinions will differ as^o the justice or injuitic^pf mfrin^ug 
it ; some think that no hm should be disobeyed by the indi- 
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vidnal citizen; otlieTB hold that it V jnat to 
laws. It is tbns admitted by^rfl that there iB ® * f ^ 
■amal riqU, the refosal of which is minstice. 
oonsid^d iast that each person shoiud receive what he «ie« 
(whSr good or evil). And a person is tmdersto^ 
to deseUe good if he does right, evil if he does wrong, and 
in mrticula^ to deserve good in return for good, ^ “ 
retarn for evil. Fourthly, it is unjust to l^eak fadh, to 
violate an engagement. Or disappoint expecta^s 
Ind vclnntarily raised. Like other obh^tions, is not 
absolute but may be overruled by some still stronger 

SnSe oa a.= other .ide. Fifthly, it i. mco.».t»t ..tb 

justice to be partial ; to show fav^r or preference in 
ihere favou? does not apply. We are 

cases to prefer our friends to strangers; but a “ 

bound to Le strictest impartiality; rewards 
should be administered impartially ; so ^ 

of important public offices. Nearly a,llied to “ 

the idL of equalitp. The justice of giving P^^*®^®“” 

to the rights of all is maintained even when the rights them 
Slverafe very unequal, as in slavery and m the syf “ 
ranks or castel There are the greatest ^erences as to w^t 
is equality in the distribution of the produce of j w 

thinking that all should receive alike ; others that 
Suld receive most; others that the distribution should be 

according to labour or services. . xu «.T1 

To get a clue to the common idep running through 
these meanings, the author refers to the 
word, whichTin most languages, points 

by law. Even although there be many things^ consider^ just, 
tLtwe do not usually enforce by Iftw, yet in there cases d 
would give us pleasure if law could '’W^ght to 
offendeL When we ^ 

tWng, we should like to see him punishepor not ^orngi* ’ ^ 
lament the obstacles that may b® 
make apiends by a strong expression of 

idea of legal constraint is thus the generatmg idea of justice 
throughout all its transformations. 

S Jl turning point betwem morality ^ 
dimer M contained in the penal sanction. Duty is what w 
^TLcfot a person ; there may he reas^ why ^ fo^ 
exact it, hut the^person himself would not be ^tled to 

thiagfl that we may wish people to dot may praise 
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domg, find despise themVor aot dokg:, whfle we do 
sider it proper to bring in the aid of punishment. 

Thenlienters farther into the idea of Justice what has been 
expressea by tKe ill-chosen phrasOj ‘ perfect obligation,’ mean- 
ing that the duty involves a moral right on the part of some 
definite person, as in the case of a debt ; an imperfect obliga- 
tion is exemplified by charity, which gives no legal claim to 
any one recipient. Every such right is a case of Justice, 
and not of Ben^cenee. * 

The IdeaJ^or Justice is thus shown to be grounded in Law ; 
and^the^ext question is, does the strong feeling or sentiment 
of Justice grow out of considerations of utility ? Mr. Mill 
conceives that though the notion of expediency or utility does 
not give birth to the sentiment, it gives birth to what is* 
ntoral in it. 

The two essentials of justice are (1) the desire to punish 
some one, and (2) the notion or belief that harm has been 
done if some definite individual or individuals. Now, it 
appears to the author that the desire to punish is a spon- 
taneous outgrowth of two sentiments, both natural, and, it 
may be, instinctive ; the impulse of self-defence^ and the feel- 
ing of sy^wpathy. We naturally resent, repel, and retaliate, 
any harm done to ourselves and to any one that engages our 
sympathies. There is nothing moral in mere resentment ; 
the moral part is the subordination of it to our social regards. 
We are moral beings, in proportion as we restrain our private 
resentment whenever it conflicts with the interests of society. 
AU moralists agree with Kant in saying that np act is right 
that could not be adopted as a law by all rational beings (that 
is, consistently with the well-being of society). 

There is in Justice a^ule of conduct, and a right on the 
part of some one, which right ought to bo enforced by society. 
If it is asked why society ought to enforce the right, there is 
no answer but the general utility. If that expression seem 
feeble and inadequate to account for the energy of retalia- 
tion inspired By injustice, the author asks us to advert to 
the extraordinarily important and impressive kind of utility 
that is concerned. The interest involved is security, to eve^ 
one’s feelings the most vital of all interests. All other earthly 
benefits needed by one person are not needed by another ; 
and many of them can, if necessary, be cheerfully fofegpne, or 
replaced by something else ; but security no human being c^ 
possibly do without; oft it we depend for ^1 bur imrnumfy 
from evil, and for the whole value of aU and every good, 



beyona ibe passing momeulfc. tov; tto snort indi^ns^le 
of all necessaries, affer phyrical nutrimm^ cannot bo hM 
nnlees thomaohinery for providing it is kept Tmnten|i^(Uym 

active play. Our notion, therefcwe, of tbe cl^ we hive on 
our felfow-oreatores to join ui making safe for ns the veiy 
groundwork of our existence, gathers feelings aronnd it sp 
much more intense than those concerned in ^y of the more 
common cases of utility, that the difiRarenco in degree (as m 
often the case in psychology) beoomea,a difference m 
kind. The »1»im assumes that character of aDsolnteness, that 
apparent infinity, and incommensnrahility with all ofcer eon- 
si^rations, which constitute the distinction between the 
feeling of right and wrong, and that of ordinary expediency 

♦and inexpediency. _ . 

Having presented bis own analysis of the sentiment m 
Justice, the author proceeds to examine the intuifye weojj. 
The charge is constantly brought against Utility, tlmt it is an 
uncertain standard, differently interpreted by each jperson- 
The only safety, it is pretended, is found in the immutable, 
ineffaceable, and uumistakeable dictates of Justice, carrymg 
their evidence in themselves, and independent of the flnct^- 
tions of opinions. But so far is this from being the fact, ^t 
there is as much difference of opinion, and as much discussion, 
about what is just, as about what is useful to society. 

To take a few instances. On the question of Panishment, 
some hold it unjust to punish any one by way of example, or 
for any end hut the good of the sufferer. . Others maintewi 
that the good of the society is the only admissible end_ of 
pnnishment.‘Eobert Owen affirms ihrt punishment rtt^ther 
is unjust, and that we should deal with crime only through 
education. Now, without an appeal to expedien<^, it m im- 

E ossible to arbitrate among these conflicting views ; each one 
as a maxim of justice on its side. Then as to the apportion- 
ing of punishments to offences. Iffie rule that recommends 
itself to the primitive sentiment of justice is an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth ; a rule formally abandoned in Europ^n 
countries, althongh not without ito hold upon ttep^uliw 
mind. With many, the test of justice, in penal inffiotm^ w 
iti^idd: be proportioned to the offence; while others 
that it is just to wfliot tmlj Buoh ot 

pnnishme&t as will deter from the otunmission of the offeimo. 

Ttpajiicfi idifffirenoes of opinion already aJlndw to, as to 
the payment of kiioar, hpw many, an^iweotmoiieal^ 

to on the Wtler d? 
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Oe© is, that tax^ be m proportion to peouBiary 

means ; others tbink the weal&y shotild pay a higher propor- 
tion. point of nataral justice, a ease might be made out 
for disre^rding means, and taking the same sum from each, 
as the privileges are equally bestowed : yet from feelings of 
humanity and social expediency no one advocates that view. 
So that there is no mode of extricating the question but the 
utilitarian. 

To sum ujf- Tlw great distinction between the Just and 
the Expedient is the distinction between the essentials of 
wefl-b^g — the moral rules forbidding mankind to hurt one 
another — €md the rules that only point out the best mode of 
managing some department of human affairs. It is in the 
higher moralities of protection from harm that each individual 
has the greatest stake ; and they are the moralities* that com- 
pose the obligations of justice. It is on account of these that 
punishment, or* retribution of evil for evil, is universally in- 
cludedLin the idea. For the carrying out of the process of 
•retali^ion, certain maxims are necessary as instruments or as 
checks to abuse ; as that involuntary acts are not punishable ; 
that no one shall be condemned unheard ; that punislftnent 
should be proportioned to the offence. Impartiality, the first 
of judicial virtues, is necessary to the fulfilment of the other 
conditions of justice : while from the highest form of doing 
to each according to their deserts, it is the abstract standard 
of social and distributive justice ; and is in this sense a direct 
emanation from the first principle of morals, the principle of 
the greatest Happiness. AU social inequalitms that have 
ceased to be considered as expedient, assume the character, 
not of simple inexpe*diency, but of injustice. 

Besides the ‘ Utilitarianism,’ Mr. Mill’s chief Ethical disser- 
tations are his review of Whewell’s Moral Treatises (Dmerta- 
Uom and Discussionsy VoL IL), and parts of his Essay on 

meriy. By collecting his views generally under the usual 

heads, we shall find a place for some points additional to what, 
are given in the foregoing abstract. 

Enough has been stat^ as to his Ethical Standard, 

the Principle of Utility, " . , , ♦Tia 

n.~m have seen his Psychological 
Moral Faculty, as a growth from certam elementary teetings 

*H»”S8 ‘ also cKsoossed extensively the ^ 

Wfli; mamtsining the strict oansation of ’ 

tefhing the BUH)OBed fatidistio tendency ofUe dootmo. 
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TOKAli OTHIMS— 

Efe b©ii6TOs, as we laave seen, in Disinterested impulses, 
but traces #iem to a purely self-regarding origin. 

m,— He does not give any Iqmal dissertation 
Happiness, but indicates many of its important oott’flffions, as 
in the remarks cited above, p, 702. In the chapter of the 
work on * liberty,- entitled Individuality, he illustrates the 
great importance of special tastes, and urges the full right of 
each person to the indulgence of these in every case where 
they do not directly injure others. He raclaiJcAs against the 
social tyranny prevailing on such points as drSss, personal 
habits, and eccentricities. 

IV.-^As regards the Moral Code, he would repeal the 
legal and moral rule that makes marriage irrevocable. He 
would also abolish all restraints on freedom of thoughi^ and 
on Individuality of conduct, qualified as above stated. 

He would impose two new moral restraints. He con- 
siders that every parent should be bound to provide a suit- 
able education for his own children. Farther, for any^one to 
bring into the woidd human beings without the means of sup-* 
porting them, or, in an over-peopled country, to produce 
children in such number as to depress the reward of labour ^ 
by competition, he regards as serious offences. 

SAMUEL BAILEY. 

Mr. Samuel Bailey devotes the last four iii his Third Series 
of ‘ Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ to the sub- 
ject of the Moral Sentiments, or the feelings inspired in us 
by human conduct. He first sets aown five facts in the 
human constitution, in which moral phenomena ori^nate— 

1. Man is susceptible of pleasure a^tid pain of various kinds 
and degi'ees. 

2. He likes and dislikes respectively the causes of lihem. 

8- He desires to reciprocate pleasure and pain received, 
when intentionally given by other sentient beings. 

4., He himself expects such reciprocatiou frbm his fellows, 
coveting it ia the one case, and shunning it in the other. 

5. He feels, under certain circumstances, more or less 
sympathy, with the pleasures and pains given to others, ac- 
cbmp^e^ by a proportionate desire that those affections 
should, be teciprocated to the givers. 

These rndteleiitary affections, states and operations of 
consoicaisness pie is careftil to note 4hat, besides ^feelings, 
inteHeotaal boadifions and processes are involved in them] 
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are found more or less^ devetoped iii: a nearly all the 
human raee. In support of the limitation now made, he 
adduoi|(|tehat are given as authentio accounts of savages 
devoid Pall gratitude and fellow-feeling ; and then goes on to 
trace the nature and development of moral sentiment from the 
rudimentary powers and susceptibilities mentioned, in those 
that do possess them. In doing so, he follows the convenient 
mode of speech that takes actions for the objects that excite 
the susceptibilities, •although, in realiiy, the objects are no 
other than human beings acting in particular ways. 

ffhe^ feelings he supposes to be modified in manner or 
degree, according as actions are (1) done by oursdves to / 
others, or (2) done to others by others, or (3) done to others# 
by ourselves ; i.e., according as we ourselves are the subjects, 
the spectators, or doers of them. 

First, then, he considers our feelings in regard to actions 
done to us by others, and the more carefully, because these 
lie at ^e foundation of the rest. When a fellow-creatnre 
intentionally contributes to our pleasure, we feel the pleasure ; 
we feel a liking to the person intentionally conferring it,, and 
we feel an inolmation to give 4iim pleasure in return, *The 
two last feelings — liking and inclination to reciprocate, con- 
stitute the simplest form of moral approbation ; in the contrary 
case, dislike and resentment give the rudimentary form of moral 
disapprobation. It is enough to excite the feelings, that the 
actions are merely thought to be done by the person. They 
are moral sentiments, even although it could be supposed 
that there were no other kinds of actions in the yorld except 
actions don© to ourselves; but they are moral sentiments in 
the purely selfish form. That, for moral sentiment, mere 
liking and disUking must be combined with the desire to 
reciprocate good and evil, appears on a comparison of our 
different feelings towards animate and inanimate causes of 
pleasure and pain ; there being towards inanimate objects no 
desire of reciprocation. To a first objection, that the violent « 
sentiments, arising upon actions done to 4 )urs©lves, should not 
get the temperate designation of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation, he replies, that such extremes as the passions of 
gratitude ^d resentment must yet be identified in their origin 
with our cooler feelings, when we are mere spectators ot 
actors, A second objection, that the epithet moral Is inappli- 
cable to sentiments involving purely persoiHl feeling, and 
destitute of sympathy y# he answers, by remarking that the 
word momZ, in philosophy^ should not eulogis®ally he op- 
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posed to tmmoraZ, but should be'helA as neuti^, and^to mean 
‘ relatiug to conduct, whatever that conduct may be. lie 
closes the first head with the observation, tha.t in ^prage ^ e 
the violent desire of reciprocation is best seen; generally, 
however, as he gives instances to show, in the form of revenge 

and reciprocation of evil. 

In the second place, he considers our feelings whm we 
are spectators of actions done to others by others. Iheso 
form the largest class of actions, but to us theSy have a mean- 
ing, for the most part at least, only as they haf e an analogy 
to actions done to ourselves. The variety of the resulung 
feelings, generally less intense than when we are the subjects 
of the actions, is illustrated first by supposing toe persons 
afiected to be those we love ; in this case, the feelings are 
analogous to those already mentioned, and they may 1^ even 
more intense than when we ourselves are personally afiected. 
If those affected are indifferent to us, our feelings are less 
intense, but we are still led to feel as before, from ^vuatural 
sympathy with other men’s pains and pleasures always 8ui> 
posing the sympathy is not (as often happens) otherwise 
counteracted or superseded ;* and also from the influence of 
association, if that, too, happen not to be countervmled. Ot 
sympathy for human beings in general, he remarks that a 
certain measure of civilisation seems required to bring it 
properly out, and he cites instances to prove how much it is 
wanting in savages. In a third case, where the persons 
affected are supposed to be those we hate, we are disple^ed 
when they are made to rejoice, and pleased when they suffer, 
tio Ibbh we are overcome by our habitual associations wit i 
good and evil actions. Such associations weigh least with 
rude and savage peoples, but even the most civilized nations 

disregard them in times of war. . , , i 

He takes up, in the third place, actions done by ourselveB 
to others. Here, when the action is beneficent, the peculi- 
arity is that an expectation of receiving good in return irorn 
our neighbours takes the place of a desire to reciprocate ; we 
consider ourselves the proper object of grateful thought^, <»c.y 
on the part both of receiver and of spectators. We are aneote 
with the gratification of a benevolent desire, with selNcom- 
placency, and with undefined hopes. When we Imve infliote 
miury, tllbre is the expectation of evil, and a 
feSs sumnid up in the word^Remorse. But ^morse 
like other seutinmuts, may fail in the <»bsenoe of cultivation o 
mind or under special circumstances. 
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Having considered tie three different kinds of actions 
separately, he next remarks that the sentiment prevailing in 
saoh cp/SH must be liable to a reflex influence from the other 
cases, whereby It will be strengthened or intensified; thus we 
come to associate certain intensities of moral sentiment with 
certain kinds of action, by whomsoever or to whomsoever 
performed. He also notes, that in the first and third cases, 
as well as in the second, there is a variation of the sentiment, 
according as t1;^e parties affected are friends, neutrals, or 
enemies. Fibally, a peculiar and important modification of 
the* sentiments results from the ontwlird manifestations of 
them called forth from the persons directly or indirectly 
affected by actions. Such are looks, gestures, tones, words, 
or actions, being all efforts to gratify the natural desire of 
reciprocating pleasure or pain. Of these the most notable are 
the verbal manifestations, as they are mostly irrepressible, and 
can alone alway4 be resorted to. While relieving the feelings, 
they ca^ also become a most powerful, as they are often the 
only, instrument of reward and punishment. Their power of 
giving to moral sentiments greater precision, and of acting 
upon conduct like authoritative precepts, is seen in greatest 
force when they proceed from bodies of men, w^hether they are 
regarded as signs of material consequences or not. He ends 
this part of the subject by defending, with Butler, the place 
of resentment in the moral constitution. 

He proceeds to inquire how it is that not only 
the perfection of moral sentiment that would apportion 
more approbation and disapprobation according to t e 
real tendencies of actions, is not attained, but mens 
moral feelings are* not seldom in extreme contrariety 
with the real effects df human conduct. First, he finds 
that men, from partial views, or momentarily, or from 
caprice, may bestow their sentiments altogether at 
with the real consequences of actions. Next there is the di i- 


ciilty, or even impossibility, of calculating all the consequences 
far and near ; ^ence human conduct is liable to be apFeciated 
on whimsical grounds or on no discernible grounds at ai , 
and errors in moral sentiment arise, wdiich it takes mci 
knowledge to get rid of. In the third place, it is a a ^ 
our moral sentiments are to a very great extent 
tradition, while the approbation lie 

origmally been wrongy applied. The torce f 
illustrates by snpposing^e case of a patnaro . _ 

he cannot too strongly r^resent its strength in S 
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or at least straggling against naturaf feeling.^ The autborita- 
tive precept of a superior may also make actions be approved 
or disapproved, not because they are directly perceived or 
oven traditionally held to be beneficial or injurious, but solely 
because they are commanded or prohibited. Lastly, he dwells 
upon the influence of superstition in perverting moral senti- 
ment, finding, however, that it operates most strongly in the 
way of creating false virtues and false vices and crimes. 

These cii’cumstances, explaining the w ant ^ conf ormity m 
our moral sentiments to the real tendencies actions, he 
next employs to accoimt lor discrepancies in moral sentinient 
between different communities. Having given examples of 
such discrepancies, he supposes the case of two families, 
endowed with the rudimentary qualities mentioned at the 
beginning, but placed in different circumstances. Under the 
infiuence of dissimilar physical conditions, and owing to the 
dissimilar personal idiosyncracies of the faiililies, and espe- 
cially of their chiefs, there will be left few points of c^>mplete 
analogy between them in the tk’st generation, and in course* 
of time they will become two races exceedingly unlike in 
moral sentiment, as in other respects. Ho warns strongly 
against making moral generalizations except under analogous 
circumstances of knowledge and civilization. Most men havo^ 
the rudimentary feelings, but there is no end to the variety of 
their intensity and direction. As a highest instance of dis- 
crepant moral sentiment, he cites the fact that, in our own 
country, a moral stigma is still attached to intellectual error 
by many peo^^le, and even by men of cultivation. 

He noyr comes to the important question of the test or 
criterion that is to detennine which of these diverse sentiments 
are right and which wrong, since ttiey cannot all bo light 
from the mere fact of their existence, or because they are felt 
by the subjects of them to be right, or believed to be iu con- 
sonance with the injunctions of superiors, or to be held also 
by other people. The foregoing review of the genesis of 
moral sentiments suggests a direct and simple answer. As 
they arise from likings and dislikings of actions that cause, or 
tend to cause, pleasure and pain, the first thing is to see that 
the likings and dislikings are well founded. Where this does 
not a# once appear, examination of the real effects of actions 
must be r^orted to ; and, in dubious cases, men in general, 
when uiiptejudioed, allow this to be the natural test for 
applying moral approbation and dis^robation. If, indeed, 
the end of moral sentiment is to promote or to prevent the 
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actions, tlioro can be n6 beliter way of attaining tbat end. 
And, as a fact, almost all moralists virtually adopt it on occa- 
sion, tbpugh often unconsciously; the greatest happiness- 
principle is denounced by its opponents as a mischievous 
doctrine. 

The objection that the criterion of consequences is difEcult 
of application, and thus devoid of practical utility, he rebuts 
by asserting that the difficulty is not gi’eater than in other 
cases. ^ We have synply to follow effects as far as we can; 
and it is by i^s Ascertainable, not by its uiiascertainable, con- 
seq'iienifes, that we pronounce an action* as we pronounce an 
article of food or a statute, to be good or bad. The main 
effects of most actions are already very well ascertained, and 
the consequences to human happiness, when unascertainablc, 
ai’e of no value. If tlie test were honestly applied, ethical 
discrepancies would tend gradually to disappear. 

He starts arx)ther objection : — The happiness- test is good 
as far as it goes, but we also approve and disapprove of 
actions As they are just or^enerous, or the contrary, and with 
no reference to happiness or unhappiness. In answering this 
argument, be confines himself to the case of Justice. To be 
morally approved, a just action must in itself be peculiarly 
pleasant or agreeable, irrespective of its other effects, which 
are left out : for on no theory can pleasantness or agreeable- 
ness be dissociated from moral approbation. Now, as Hap- 
piness is but a general appellation for all the agreeable 
affections of our nature, and unable to exist except in the 
sliape of some agreeable emotion or combinations of agreeable 
emotions; the just action that is morally commendable, as 
giving naturally and directly a peculiar kind of pleasure 
independent of any other consequences, only produces one 
species of those pleasant states of mind that are ranged under 
the genus happiness. The test of justice therefore coincides 
with the happiness-test. But he does not mean that we are 
actually affected thus, in doing just actions, nor refuse to - 
accept justice as a criterion of actions ; only in the one case 
he maintains that, whatever association may have effected, 
the just act must originally have been approved for the sake 
of its consequences, and, in the other, that justice is a criterion, 
because proved over and over again to be a most beneficial 
principle. ' . 

Alter remarking that the Moral Sentiments of praise and 
blame may enter into accidental connection with <4her feelings 
of a distinct eWaoter, like pity, wonder, &c.* he criticises the 
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use of the word Utility in Moisals. ' He avoids the term as 
obiectionable, because the useful in common language oes 
not mean wbat is directly productive of happiness, but only 
what is instrumental in its production, and in most cases 
customarily or recurrently instrumental. A blanket is oi 
continual utility to a poor wretch through a severe winter, 
but the benevolent act of the donor is not termed usetui, 
because it confers the benefit and ceases. Utility is too narr^ 
to comprehend all the actions that deserve apijf^ation. We 
want an uncompounded substantive expressing ttie two atto- 
butes of conferring and conducing to happiness ; as a aesctip- 
tive phrase, ^producing happiness is as succinct as ® 

term useful is, besides, associated with the notion of what is 
serviceable in the afi'airs and objects of common lif^ whence 
the philosophical doctiine that erects utility as its banner is 
apt to be deemed, by the unthinking, low, mean, and deroga- 
tory to human nature and aspirations, although its real 
import is wholly free from such a reproach. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the convenience of the term, and because the asso-, 
ciations connected witli it are not easily eradicated, whilst mos 
of the trite objections to the true doctrine of morals turn upon 
its narrow meanings, he thinks it should be as much as pos- 
sible disused. . 

Mr. Bailey ends by remarking of the common question, 
whether our moral sentiments have their origin in Reason, or 
in a separate power called the Moral Sense, that in his view 
of man’s sensitive and intellectual nature it is easily settled. 
He recognizes the feelings that have been enumerated, and, m 
connexion with them, intellectual processes of discerning and 
infeiTing ; for which, if the Moral Sense and Reason are i»eant 
as anything more than unnecessary general expressions, mey 
are merely fictitious entities. So, too, Conscience, whethei 
as identified with the moral sense, or put for sensibility m 
regard to the moral qualities of one^s own mind, is a mere 
personification of certain mental states. The summai’y o 
Bailey’s doctrine falls within the two first heads. 

I— The Standard is the production of Happiness. Lit 
should be remarked, however, that happiness is a wider aim 
il an morality ; although all virtue tends to produce happiness, 
very fuuch that produces happiness is not virtue.] 

II. — The Moral Faculty, while involving processes jif dis- 
cernment and inference, is mainly composed of certain senti- 
ments, the chief being Reciprocity and fSympathy. [ rhese ar^ 
undoubtedly the ‘largest ingredients in a mature, se|t-aotmg 
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conscience; and tlie way that they contribute to the pro- 
duction of moral sentiment deserved to be, as it has been, well 
handled. Tlie^reat omission in Mr. Bailey’s account is the 
absence of the element of authority, which is the main instru- 
ment in imparting to us the sense of obligation.] 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

Mr. Spencer’s ethical doctrines are, as yet, nowhere fully 
expressed. Th^y form part of the more general doctrine of 
Evolution whfch he is engaged in working out ; and they are 
at pfesent to be gathered only from scattered passages. It is 
• true that, in his first work. Social Statics, he presented what 
he then regarded as a tolerably complete view of one division 
of Morals. But without abandoning this view, he now regards 
it*as inadequate — more especially in respect of its basis. 

Mr. Spencer’s Concejition of Morality as a science, is con- 
veyed in the foll6wing passages in a letter written by him to 
Mr. MiU; repudiating the title anti-utilitarian, Avhich Mr. 
Mill had applied to him : — 

‘ The note in question gi’catly startled me by implicitly 
classing me with Anti-utilitarians. 1 liave never regarded 
myself as an Anti- utilitarian. My dissent from tbc doctrine 
of Utility as commonly understood, concerns not the object 
to be reached by men, but the method of reaching it. While 
1 admit that happiness is the ultimate end to be contem- 
plated, I do not admit that it sliould be the proximate end. 
The Expediency-Philosophy liaving concluded that happiness) 
is a thing to be achieved, assumes that Morality l^as no other 
business than erapiricjilly to generalize the results of conduct, 
and to supply for the guidance of conduct nothing more than 
its empirical generalizaticfhs. 

‘ But the view for which I contend is, that Morality pro- 
})erly so called — the science of right conduct — has lor its 
object to determine how and ^vhy certain modes of condnet 
are detrimental, and certain other modes beneticial. Ihese ' 
good and bad results cannot be accidental, but must be neces- 
sary consequences of the constitution of things ; and I con- 
ceive it to be the business of Moral Science to deduce, frorn 
the laws of life and the conditions of existence, what kiinls ol 
action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds ‘ 
to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions, 
ai^e te be recognized as laws of conduct ; and are to be con- 
formed to irrespective bf a direct estimation^of happiness or 
misery. 


46 
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‘Pertaps an analogy will most cWly show my “eamng. 
During its early stages, planetary Astronomy consisted of 
• notliine more t4n accumulated observations respecting the 
positio5s and motions of the sun and planets ; from which 
accumulated observations it came by and by to be empincdly 
nredicted, with an approach to truth, that certain of the 
heavenly bodies would have certain positions at certain times. 
But the^ modern science of planetary Astronomy 
deductions from the law of gravitation-'dedpcfaons showing 
why the celestial bodies necessarily occupy tffcrtaxu places 
at certain times. Now, the kind of relation which thus ekists 

between ancient and modern Astronomy is analogous to Ae 
kind of relation which, I conceive, exists between the Expech- 
ency-Morality, and Moral Science properly so-called. And t ^ 
objection whih I bave-to the current Utilita^riamsm, is, tluxt it 
recognizes no more developed foi-m ot morality- does not see 
that it has reached but the initial stage of Moral focience. 

‘ To make my position fully understood, it seemty netdlu 
to add that, cori4spondiug to the fiuidamental Pfopositions at 
a developed Moral Science, there have been, and btill aie, 
developing in the race, certain fundamental moral intuitions ; 
and tliat," though these moral intuition.s are the 
accumulated experiences of Utiliiy, gi-adually organized and 
inherited, they have come to be quite mdependenb of con- 
scious experience. Just in the same way that 1 bdieve 
the intuition of space, possessed by any hying 
have arisen from organized and consolidated exper ences ol all 
antecedent .individuals who bequeathed to him their dowly 
developed nervous organizations-just as I hnheve that th^ 
intuition, requiring only to be m^e dehnite and complete by 
personal experiences, has practically become a fo*"™ ’ 

apparently quite independent of experience; so do I believe 
that the experiences of utility organized and consolidated 
through all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, w n , J 
TOntinued transmission and accumulation, have become u. 
ns certain faculties of moral intuition-certain emotions re- 
sponding to right and wrong conduct, ^hich have no ap- 
parent basis in the individual experiences 

hold that just as the space-intuition responds to the exact 
demonstrations of Geometry, and has its rough . 

interpreted and verified by them; so will 
respond to the djmonstrations of Moral Science, , 

their rough conclusions interpreted and verified by them. 
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The relations between the Expediency-Morality, and Moral 
Science, conceived by Mr. Spencer to be, the one transitional 
and the other ultimate, are further explained in the following 
passage from his essay on ‘Prison-Ethics’ ^ 

‘ Progressing civilization, which is of necessity a succession 
of compromises between old and new,, requires a perpetual 
re-adjustment of the compromise between the ideal and the 
practicable in social arrangements : to which end both ele- 
ments of the c^mpr®mise must be kept in view. If it is true 
that pure re.^itude prescribes a system of things far too good 
for^ien as they are ; it is not less true that mere expediency 
does not of itself tend to establish a system of things any 
better than that which exists. While absolute morality owes 
to expediency the checks which prevent it from rushing* into 
ifto})ian absurdities ; expediency is indebted to absolute 
m()]*ality for all stimulus to improvement. Granted that we 
Jire chiefly intei^sted in ascertaining what is relati/vd/j right ; 
it still follows that we must first consider what is absolutely 
ngld \ since tlie one conception presupposes the other. That 
is to say, though we must ever aim to do wliat is best for the 
present times, yet vve must ever bear in mind what is ab- 
stractedly best ; so that tlie changes we make may be toivards 
it, and not aivay from it.’ 

I>y the word absohite as thus applied, Mr. Spencer does 
not mean to imply a right and wrong existing apart from 
Humanity and its relations. Agreeing witli Utilitarians in 
the belief that happiness is the end, and that the conduct 
called moral is simply the best means of attaining it, he of 
course does not asserUhat there is a mcrality which is absolute 
in the sense of being true out of relation to human existence. 
By absolute morality as ^listinguished from relative, he here 
means the mode ol* conduct which, under the conditions arising 
irom social union, must be pursued to achieve the greatest 
welfare of each and all. He bolds, that the laws of Lite, 
physiologically considered, being fixed, it necessarily follows 
that when a ntimber of individuals have to live in social 
union, which necessarily involves fixity of conditions in the 
shape of mutual interferences and limitations, there result 
certain fixed principles by which conduct must be restricted, 
before the greatest sum of happiness can be achieved. These 
princinj^s constitute what Mr. Spencer distinguished as abso- 
lute Morality; and the absolutely moral man is the nian 
who conforms to these f)rinciple8, not by external coercion 
uor self-coercion, but who acts them out spontaneously. 
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To be fully understood, this conception must be taken along 
itb the general theory of Evolution Mr. Spencer argues 
lat all things whatever are inevitably tending towards equi- 
arium: and that consequently the progress of mankind 
innot cease until there is equilibrium between the 
mstitatioii and the conditions of human Mistence. Or as 
e arffoes in First FriricipUs (Second Edition, p. 5iz;, 
The adaptation of man’s nature to the conditions ot his 
dstence cannot cease until the iiiternal forces which we 
now as feelings are in equilibrium with the ex^iernal forces 
loy encounter. And the establishment of this equihbriud, is 
le arrival at a state of human nature and social organization, 
ich that the individual has no desires but those which may 
e satisfied without exceeding his proper sphere of action, 
rhile society maintains no restraints but those which the 
idividual voluntarily respects. The progressive extension o 
he liberty of citizens, and the reciprocal removal ot political 
estrictions, arc the steps by which we advance towards this 
tate And the ultimate abolition of all limits to the freedom 
,f each, save those imposed by the like freedom of all, must 
•esult from the complete equilibration between man s desires 
md the conduct necessitated by sun-oiindmg conditions. 

The conduct proper to such a state, which Mr, fepenecT 
hus conceives to be the subject-matter of Moral bcionce, 
■ruly so-callcd, he proposes, in the I rospcctiis to his 
System of Philosophy, to treat under the following Leads. 

Pbksonal Mokals. — The principles of private conduct— - 
physical, intfillcctual, moral, and religious- that follow from the 
conditions to complete individual life ; or, what is the same 
thinn, those modes of private action which must result from ttie 
eventual equilibration of internal deshres and external needs. 

Justice. — The mutual limitation of men’s actions neces- 
sitated by their co-existence as units of a society-— limitations, 
the perfect observance of which constitutes that state oi 
equilibrium forming the goal of political progress. ^ 

Negative Beneficence.— Those secondary limitations, 
similarly necessitated, which, though less important ana 
not cognizable by law, are yet requisite to prevent mutaa 
destruction of happiness in various indirect ways: in ot - 
words — those minor self-restraints dictated by what may 
called pa'ssive sympathy. 

Positive Beneficence.— Comprebendmg all modes ot c 
duct, dictated \>j active sympathy, tvhich imply , 

giving pleasure— inodes of conduct that social adaptati 
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luis induced and must render ever more general ; and which, 
in becoming universal, must fill to the full the possible mea- 
sure pf humai\ happiness. 


This completes the long succession of British moralists 
during the three last centuries. It has been possible, and 
even necessary, to present* them thus in an unbroken line, 
because the insular movement in ethical philosophy has been 
hardly, if at j^l, af&cted by anything done abroad. In the 
earlier part #f the modern period, little of any kind was done 
in %thfcs by the great continental thinkers. Descartes has 
only a few allusions to the subject; the ‘Ethica’ of Spinoza 
is chiefly a work of speculative philosophy ; Leibnitz has no 
systematic treatment of moral questions. The ease is very 
different in the now German philosophy since the time of 
Kant; besides Kant himself, Fichte, Hegel, Sclileiermacher, 
and many later ‘and contemporary thinkers having devoted a 
large amount of attention to practical philosophy. But unless 
•it be KSnt — and he not to any great extent — none of these has 
influenced the later attempts at ethical speculation amongst 
ourselves : nor, again with the exception of Kant, are we as 
yet in a position properly to deal with them. One reason for 
proceeding to expound the ethical system of the founder of 
the later German philosophy, without regard to his successors, 
lies in the fact that he stood, on the practical side, in as 
definite a relation to the English moralists of last century, as, 
in his speculative philosophy, to Locke and Hume. 


IMMANUEL KANT. [1724-*1804.] 


The ethical writings of Kant, in the order of their apj)ear« 
ance, are — Foundation for the Metaphijsic of Morals (1785); 
Critique' of the Fractical Reason (1788) ; Metapliysic of Morals 
(1797, in two parts— (1) Doctrine of Eight or Jurisprudence, 
(2) Doctrine of Virtue or Ethics proper). The third work 
contains the details of his system ; the general theory is pre^ 
sented in the t^o others. Of these we select lor analysis the 
earlier, containing, as it does, in less artificial form, an ampler 
discussion of the fundamental questions of morals ; but 
towards the end it must be supplemented, in regard to certain 
characteristic doctrines, from the second, in some respects 
more developed, work.’**' 


• For help in understan^ng Kant’s peculiar 
point of view, the reader is referred to the short expssition o P * 

iative Philosophy in Appendix B. 
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In the introduction to the Metaphysio of Morals, Kant 
distinffuishes between the empirical and the ratio^ mode 
of treating Ethics. Ho announces his intention to depart 
from the common plan of mixing up the two together, and to 
attempt for once to set forth the jiure moral philosophy that 
is implied even in the vulgar id^ias of duty and moral law. 
Because a moral law means an absolute necessity laid on al 
rational beings whatever, its foundation is to he sought, not 
in human nature or circumstances, but a the con- 

ception of pure reason. The most universal precept ii'unded 
on mere experience is only a practical rule, and never a mora 
»aw A purely rational moral philosophy, or Metaphysic ol 
dorals, will serve the double end of meeting a speculative 
•equirement, and of furnishing the only true norm of practice,. 

[t investigates the idea and principles of a potentially pure 
Will, instead of the acts and conditions of human vdition as 
jnow’ri from psychology. Not a complete Metap^sic o 
Morals, however, (which would lie a Critique of th'i pm-e 
Practical Reason), but merely a foundation for such will e 
given. The supreme princii>le of morality is to be established, 
apart from detailed apy.licatiou. First, common notions will 
be analyzed in order to get at this highest prmciplo ; an 
then, when the principle has been sought out, they will e 

returned upon by way of synthesis. _ 

In the first of the three main sections of^the work, he 
makes the passage from Common Rational Knowledge_ ot 
Morals to Philosophical. Nothing in the world, he begins, 
can withouti qualification be called good, except IFtik Qua- 
lities of temperament, like courage, &c., gifts of fortune, like 
wealth and power, are good only )vith reference to a good 
will. As to a good will, when it is really such, the circnm- 
Btance that it can, or cannot, be executed does not ma,tter ; its 
value is independent of the utility or fruitlessncss of it. 

This idea of the absolute worth of mere Will, though it is 
allowed even by the vulgar understanding, he, seeks to estab- 
lish beyond dispute, by an argument from the natural 
tion of Will to Reason. In a being well-organized, it Con- 
servation or Happiness were the ginmd aim, 
would be a great mistake. When Instinct could do the work 
far better, and more surely, ^ason should 
of all practical function. Discontent, in fact, rat , 

LppinLs comes of pursuit of mere enjoyment by rational 
Station-, and.. to Uke Ugbt of tfie 
Reason to happiness, is really to make out that it exists tor 
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nobler purpose. But no^, since Reason is a practical faculty 
and governs the will, its function can only be to produce a Will 
good in itself. Such a Will, if not the only good, is certainly 
the highest; iibd happiness, unattainable by Reason as a 
primary aim, and subject in this life altogether to much limi- 
tation, is to be sought only in the contentment that arises 
from the attainment by Reason of its true aim, at the sacrifice 
often of many a natural inclination. 

He proceed&f to develop this conception of a Will in itself 
good and estigufible, by dealing with the commonly received 
ideiii oWuty. Leaving aside profitable actions that are plain 
violations of duty, and also actions conformed to duty, but, 
while not prompted directly by nature, done from some 
special inclination — in which case it is easy to distinguish 
w^ietber the action is done from duty or from self-interest ; 
he considers those more difficult cases where the same action 


is at once duty, and prompted by direct natural inclination. 
In all such, whether it be duty of self-preservation, of bene- 
volence, • of securing one’s own happiness (this last a duty, 
because discontent and the pressure of care may easily lead 
to the transgression of other duties), he lays it down that 
the action is not allowed to have true moral value, unless 


done in the abeyance or absence of the natural inclination 
prompting to it, A second position is, that the moral value 
of an action done from duty lies not in the intention of it, but 
in the maxim that determines it ; not in the object, but in the 
principle of Volition. That is to say, in action done out of 
regard to duty, the will must be determined by its formal a 
priori principle, not being determined by any* material d> 
posteriori motive. A third position follows then from the 
other two ; Duty is the aecessity of an action out of respect 
for Law. Towards an object there may be inclination, and 
this inclination may be matter for approval or liking ; but it 
is Law only — the ground and not the effect of Volition, 
bearing down inclination rather than serving it that can^ 
inspire RespecU When inclination and motives are boti 
excluded, nothing remains to determine Will, except Law 
objectively ; and, subjectively, pure respect for a law oi piac- 
tice— ie., the maxim to follow such a law, even at the sacrifice 
of every inclination. The conception of Law-in-itself alone 
determining the will, is, then, the surpassing go ^ ^ 
called moral, which exists already in a man before is ac ion 
has any result. Conformity to Law in general, all special 
motive to follow any single law being excluded, remains 
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ho finds implied in the common notions ot 

Havimr illustrated at length this reading in re£rd to the 
,lntf of keenin- a promise, he contrasts, at the close ol the 
Ltin, the all but tofiillibility of common 

•r.r-'x’tlee with its helplessness in speculation. NotwitlistMnino, 
it finds itself nnablo to settle the contending cfa/ms ol Reason 

more pleasant. But, as in the speculative 

cannot be properly got rid of without a complete Gntuiue Ot 

^^Tsection II. the passage is made from f-*® 
nlfilosopb V tints arising to the metaphysic of morals, lie denies 
that the notion of duty that has been taken above from emmmou 
s“e is empirical. It is proved not to be such from the very as- 
sSioL of philosophers that men always act from more or less 

Xed sdt^love; Lsertions tlmt are duto 

cultv of proving that acts most apparently coniorniea to auiy 
are really such The fact is, no act can proved by expe- 
rience to be absolutely moral, i.e., done solely trom regmrd to 
duty, to the exclusion of all inclination ; an ^ ere^ 
concede that morality and duty are ide^ 
experience, is the surest way to get nd of them altogotne ^ 
iX and respect for its law, are not to be preserved at all 
unle^’s Reason is allowed to lay ahsoluUi injunctions on the 
will whatever experience says of their non-executmn. How, 
indeed, is experience to disclose a moral law, that, 
to all rational beings as well as men, and to ® ^ % 

rational must orioinate ct priori in pure (practica,!) Reason . 
.Instead ’of yielding the principles of morality, 

" pies of moral conduct have rather to be judged by the . 

^ .^1 supreme principles of morality, that are genuine, must 

rIou Solely , end the f J^e 
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nature at all. Such consideration would have shown them to 
be altogether d priori, and would have appeared as a pure 
practical philosophy or metaphysic of morals (upon the eoin- 
pletiSn of winch any popularizing might have waited), kept 
free from admixture of Anthropology, Theology, Physics, 
Hyperphysics, &c., and setting forth the conception of Duty 
as purely rational, without the confusion of empirical motives. 
To a metaphysic of this kind, Kant is now to ascend from the 
popular philosfophy^ with its stock-in-trade of single instances, 
following oiwb the practical faculty of Reason from the general 
ru 4 es Tletermining it, to the point where the conception of 
Duty emerges. 

While things in nature work according to laws, rational 
beings'alone can act according to a conceived idea of laws, 
ij\, to principles. This is to have a Will, or, what is the 
same. Practical Reason, reason being required in deducing 
actions from laws. If the Will follows Reason exactly and 
witliout fail, actions objectively necessary are necessary also 


• subjectively ; if, through subjective conditions (inclinations, 
&G.), the Will does not follow Reason inevitably, objectively 
necessary actions become subjectively contingent, and towards 
the objective laws the attitude of the will is no longer unfailing 
choice, but constraint. A constraining objective principle 
mentally represented, is a comynand; its formula is called 
Imperative, for which the expression is Ought. A will perfectly 
good — i.e., subjectively determined to follow the objective 
laws of good aiS soon as conceived — knows no Ought. Impera- 
tives are only for an imperfect, such as is the human, will. 
Hypothetical Imperatives represent the practica! necessity of 
an action as a means to an end, being jyrohlemati cal or assertory 
principles, according as«fche end is possible or real. Categorical 
Imperatives represent an action as objectively necessary for 
itself, and count as apodeictical principles. 

To the endless number of possible aims of human action 
correspond as many Imperatives, directing merely how thejjj 
are to be attakied, without any question of their value; these 
are Imperatives of Fitness. To one real aim, existing neces- 
sarily for all rational beings, viz., Happiness, corresponds the 
Imperative of Prudence (in the narrow sense), being asser 013^ 
while hypothetical. The categorical Imperative efijommg a 
mode of action for itself, and concerned about th« form and 
principle of it, not its nature and result,^ is the Impera ive o 
Morality. These various kinds of Imperatives, as infiuencmg 
the will, may be distinguished as Mules (of fitness), owise 
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technical^ pragmatical, nwra . of these different 

Now, as to the question influenbe or 

Imperatives-^ow^hey cau^ the^rst case no difficulty •, m 

;tffg 

character (i.e., g'^en by imphcation), if on^ 
have a definite idea of e i,o got from expffi'ience 

fact, with requires an absolute whole, or „ 

at the same time ^ , every future moment, no 

maximum, of satisfaction "j^Vants, or what may 

finite being can ^ Action on fixed principles,- 

be the eflect of any ;^";refore n;t possible^ and one 

with a view to happme •, ’ . ’about h>iet, Frugality, 

can only follow empirical du-ectio“s about^ Although, 

Politeness, &c., seen on t^e whole P happiness, ahd the . 
however, there is no of causin„^ha^^^^ 

Imperatives of analytical propositions, and their 

retain tbeir chcuactcr than in the former case, 

action on the will is P . , Imperative of morality is 

more difficult. As ca S bv way of experience, it can 

rest its necessity upon , y ^^j^tial precept — le., 

„„r b. mdo ort “ >» “rpSpirS pilitj 

tb5rot“eSbSf.da^^ 

ffi^rorC’C”) w it i. «. — h .jptbetic 

p— i'. -i^sZpSrt 

pooed, the il, &0». ite 

f„„d to yield the ^tS Spe~tiw, o» my 

^ot being dependent, like yp obiective principle 

External condition Besides the W (or ^ob^Pti^^.P^ V 

of conduct), the only thing “PP . / subjective principl^ 

the necessity laid upon the Jy U cLdition; 

to conform to c/nformed to but 

there is nothing for t o confonnity 

the nnivemality Imperative necessary- 

alone that proper and mna; Act according to that 

.1. .»» ii» <• !«»■« “ 
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universal law. Or, since universality of law as determining 
effects is what we understand by nature : Act as if the maxim 
of your action ought hy your will to become the universal law of 
nature. 

Taking cases of duties according to the common divisions 
of duties to ourselves and to others, perfect and imperfect, he. 
proceeds to show that they may be all deduced from the single 
Imperative ; the question of the reality of duty, which is the 
same as the establishment of the possibility of the Imperative 
as a synthetia ^practical proposition a grriori, at present alto- 
c^elsher^apart. Suppose a man tempted to commit suicide, 
with the view of bettering his evil condition ; but it is contra- 
dictory that the very principle of self- conservation should 
lead to self-destruction, and such a maxim of conduct cannot 
tijerefore become a universal law of nature. Next, the case cf 
a man borrowing without meaning to repay, has only to be 
turned into a universal law, and the thing be(X)mes impossible ; 
nobody wmuld lend. Again, to neglect a talent that is generally 
.useful ff)r mere ease and self-gratification, can indeed be sup- 
posed a universal practice, but can never be wished to be. 
Finally, to refuse help to others universally might not ruin 
the race, but can be wished by no one that knows how soon 
he must himself need assistance. Now, the rule was, that a 
maxim of conduct should be wished to become the univer^l 
law. In the last two cases, it cannot be wished; in the 
others, the maxim cannot even be conceived in universal 
form. Thus, two grades of duty, one admitting of merit, the 
other BO strict as to bo iiTeniissible, are established on the 
general principle. The principle is moreover confirmed m the 
case of trans^essiori of duty : the transgressor by no means 
wishes to have bis act fiurned into a general rule, but only 
seeks special and temporary exemption from a law allowed 
by himself to be universal. 

Notwithstanding this force and ease of application, a cate- 
gorical Imperative has not yet been proved d pnon aotuallv 
fxistent- and it was allowed that it could not be proved 
empirically, elements of inclination, interest &c., being nicon- 
sistent with morality. The real question is this : Is it a neces- 
sary law that all rational beings should act on ^ 

they can wish to become universal laws ? f 
bound up with the very not.ou of the will of 
the relation of the will to itself being to be dettiminea a 
ine reiatio Will is consfdei'cd as a power or 

unori by pure Rc^ason. ^ ILe iT. renre- 

self-determination to act according to certafli laws as rep 
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hypothetical Imperativ - B PP^^^ and-whteb, 

ditional value,-a means 

and every rational ^ the Beason 
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Buie and the Form of *UmVersality that enables rule to be 
]jaw (of Nature), according to principle first (in its double 
form); subjectively, it is End, the subject of all ends being 
every rational being as End-in-self, according to principle 
second. Hence follows the third practical principle of the 
Will, as supreme condition of its agreement with universal 
practical Bg&botx— the idea of the Will of every rational leing as 
a Will that legislates nniversally. The Will, if subject to law, 
has first itself imposed it. . 

This nowfidea — of the Will of every rational being^as univer- 
safly le"islative — is what, in the implication of the Categorical 
Imperative, specifically marks it oil from any Hypothe- 
tical : Interest is seen to be quite incompatible with Duty, it 
Duty is Volition of this kind. A will merely object to laws 
can be bound to them, by interest ; not so a will itself legis- 
lating supremely, for that would imply another law to beep 
tho interest of •self-love from trenching upon the validity Oi 
the universal law. Illustration is not needed to prove that a 
. Categcfrical Imperative, or law for the will of e very rational 
being, if it exist at all, cannot exclude Interest and be uncon- 
ditional, except as enjoining everything to be done ^0™ the 
maxim of a will tbat in legislating muversally can nave itscH 
for object, 'i'his is tlie point that has been always missed, 
that the laws of duty shall be at once self-imposed and yet 
univer.sal. Subjection to a law not springing from one s own 
will implies interest or constraint, and constitutes a certain 
necessity of action, but never makes Duty. Eo the intere-s 
one’s oin or another’s, the Imperative conditional ody. 
Kant’s principle is. tho Avtoyiomy of the \Ull; every ot 

,.t of vy. op... ,p W':™ 

tion of an Emjnre or lleahn of As a Ee ^ 

tematic union of rational beings by "‘X;. be 

the ends determined by the laws may, 

taken to form a systematic whole. Bational be ‘ ^ J ^ 
to a law requiring them to treat thomse ,„iion 

ends and never merely as means, enter in o a. .y ' j., 

by means of common objective laws, Sib™ 

pire or Bealm of Ends, from the laws ^and MeLs. 

tlie mutual relations of rational bein^ * xTpqd o? Member : 
In this Bealm, a rational being is either He-d^»^ 

Head, if legislating the same time Lb- 

ject to the laws. When now the maxim of tho win a 
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by nature accord necessarily witli the 

principle-that the will through its 

itself at the same time as legislating , ? - „ 

constraint is exerted by the principle, which ^ 
every Member in the llcalm of Ends (not on the Head) alike. 
This necessity of practice reposes, not on feeling, impu se, 
inclination, but on the relation between rational beings arising 
fVomtirikct that each, as End-in-self, legislates universally 
The Reason gives a universal application to dywy 
the Will ; not from any motive ot interest but kom the id 
of the of a rational being tiiat follows no law than it 

does not 'itself at the same time give. r. • , „ 

Everything in the Realm of Ends has either a J or a 
BiQnilu. Skill, Diligence, &c., bearing on human likings and 
needs,‘^have a Market-price; Qualities like \Vit, 
appealing to Taste or Emotional Satisfaction, have an 
prTee But Aloralitv, the only way of being Snd-m-selt, and 
legislating member in the Realm of Ends, has ' 

Worth qrDiqniUi, calculable in nothing else. Its worth is not., 
i^u results, but in dispositions pf Will; its actions Bced neither 
recommendation from a subjective disposition ““ 

prompting from immediate tendency or teeiing. ti .t> . 
on the Will by Reason, they make the Will, in the exeeution, 
the ob’eefc of an immediate Jicfipect, testitying to a Digni .} 
beyond ail price, d'lic grounds of these lofty claims in moral 
goodness and virtue are the participation by a 
ill the univer.sal legislation, fitness to be a member in a pos.siblt 
Realm of Ends, subjection only to self-imposed 
havino- yalud but as the law confers it, an unconditional, in- 
comparable vvortli attaches to the giving of the law, and helped 
is thl only word that expresses a ratio ml being s appreciation 
of that. 'Autonomy is thus the foundation ot the dignity ot 

human and of all rational nature. , , , , to 

The three different expressions that have been ^ivtn 
the one general principle of morality imply each the others, 
and differ merely in their mode of presenting^ one idea 
the Reason to the mind. UHwersal applicaiwn «/ .* 
nf aondtid as if U were a law of nature, is the formula 
o{ the Will as absolutely good; universal inohtUhcni agcms 
the me of rational beings ever as means only, ha8_ reterenc 
to the faet that a good will in a rational being is ^ 
altogether independent and ultimate End, an ^ 

T^universal legislation of each for all »»cognme8 the pre^' 
tive or special di^ty of rational beings, that they necessarily 
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take their maximB from the point of view of all, and must 
regard themselves, being Ends-in-self, as members in a Realm 
of Ends (analogous to the Realm or Kingdom of Nature), 
which, though* merely an ideal and possible conception, none 
the less really imposes an imperative upon action. Morality, 
he concludes, is the relation of actions to the A.utononiy of the 
Willi to possible universal legislation through its maxims. 
Actions that can co-exist with this autonomy are allowed ; all 
other a are not.* A will, whose maxims necessarily accord with 
the laws of Autonomy, is holy, or absolutely good ; the de- 
pemdeUce of a will not thus absolutely good is Ohliyaiion. The 
objective necessity of an action from obligation is Didu. Bub- 
jedion to law is not the only element in duty ; the fact ot the 
law being self-imposed gives Dignity. 

• The Autonomy of the will is its being a law to itself, with- 
out respect to the objects of volition ; the principle of autonomy 
is to choose only in such a way as that the maxims of choice 
are conceived at the same time as a universal law. This rule 


.cannot^be proved analytically to bo an Imperative, absolutely 
binding on every will ; as a synthetic proposition it requires, 
besides a knowledge of the objects, a critique of the subject, 
le.i pure practicar Reason, beforiN in its apodeictic character, 
it can be proved completely d priori. Still the mere analysis 
of moral conceptions has sulliced to prove it the sole principle 
of morals, because this principle is seen to be a categorical 
Imperative, and a categorical Imperative enjoins neither more 
nor less than tins Autonomy. If, then. Autonomy of Will 
is the supreme principle, Heteronomy is the s^ource of tall 
ungenuine principles, ot Morality. Heteronomy is whcneyei 
the Will does not give itself laws, but some object, in relation 
to the Will, gives theim There is then never more than a 
hypothetical Imperative : I am to do something because 1 
wisli sometliing else. 

There follows a division and criticism of the various 
possible principles of morality that can be set up on tl^^ 
assumption of ^Heteronomy, and that have been 
by human Reason in default of the required 
its pure use. Such are either Empirical or national. The 
Empirical, embodying the principle oi Happiness, are 
on (1) phi/sical or (2) moral feeling ; the Ra -lona , ^ ® 

the priLiple ot perfeciion, on (1) the rational 
as a possible result, or (2) the coiiception o^ an ^ * 

perfection (the Will of.God), as the determining ^ 

will. The Emjnrical principles are altogether to be rej , 
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en.pty and the fatal 

making an ®’PP® . implying’* Heteronomy ; no impera- 

“KueM ean^'tte? moral, i..., e.tegor.eal 
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which this is the o«'y Qatet^oricallmpcrav' 
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S ™”1 ' iMoPwill. proper.? u»*»t»t',-,1'i“>™ ,'■ 

3r(.^c*.ive|,) 

;S‘Su?”ot b'; Z «»1 «very.h..g i„ U;e 

r»nr1 TTiorjillv we become certain oi ic, loi wo 
;L ‘Xh/of dntv.and with the ‘ought’ there mu^o a 
Van’ I is not, however, as Phenomenon or Sensible ^ 
11 f ■„ rvrnn ‘ mn ’ is free, has an absolute initiative ; all phono 
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of Nature. Now, the Njumcnon or Eus of the Eeason (he 
assumes) stands higher than, or has a value above, the Pheno- 
menon or Sensible Ens (as much as Reason stands higher 
than Sense and Inclination) ; accordingly, while it is only man 
as Noumenon that ‘ can,' it is fco man as Phenomenon that the 
‘ought’ is properly addressed; it is upon man as Phenomenon 
that the law of Duty, prescribed, with perfect freedom from 
motive, by Man as Noumenon, is laid. 

Freedom ofmWill in Man as Rational End or Thing- in- self 
is tlius the grCctt Postulate of the pure Practical Reason ; we 
cai^be«ure of the fact (aUhough it must always remain spe- 
culatively iindemonstrable), because else there could be no 
explanation of the Categorical Im])eraiive of Duty. But inas- 
much i>s the Practical Reason, besides enjoining a law oi’ 
Duty, must provide also a final end of action in the idea of an 
unconditioned Supreme Cood, it contains also two other Pos- 
tulates : Man l)eiipg a sentient as well Jis a ratiiuial being, 

] tappiiiess as well as Perfect V irtue or .Moral Perfection must 
enter imto the Suinmum Bonum (not, one ol them to the 
exclusion of the other, as the Stoics and Epicureans, in dif- 
ferent senses, declared). Now, since there is no such necessary 
(conjunction of the two in nature, it must l)e souglit otherwise. 
It is found in postulating Imniortalitif and God. 

J/ririiortaliitf is rcituiriul to lender possible the attainment 
of moral perfection. Virtue outol re.<pccl for law, with a con- 
stant tendency to fall away, is all tliat is ^tamable m life. 
Tlie lloUness, or complete accommodation of the wid to the 
Moral Law, implied in the Summum Bonnm, can lie attained 
to only in the course of an infinite progression ; vdiich means 
personal Immortality. [As in the former c^se, the 
due impossibility of proving the immateriality, Am., of th. 
supcrnfoural soul is not here overccmie ; bifo Immortality ^ 
morallp certain, being demanded by the I raetieal Reason. J 

MJral nerfection thus provided for, Led mustbe pos ulara 
in order to find the ground of the reqmred d 

Felicity. Hairiness is the condition ot 
* whose ‘whole existence everything goes acconiing o 
will ; and this is not the condition of man for m l 
ance of the moral law is not conjoined wr ^ demanils 

over the laws of nature. But, as 

the coiij unction, it is to be found «nly this is 

author ‘at once of Nature and of the ‘ .[t here what* 

God. [The same rennjrk once : 

is obtained is a moral certainty of the exis 

47 
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If the constituents of dappmess could be known — and they 
cannot be—there would be no morality, but only iprudence in 
the pursuit ot them. To promote our own happiness is indeed a 
duty, but in order to keep us from neglecting our other duties. 

Nevertheless, he conceives it necessary that there should 
be an ultimate equation of Virtue and Happiness ; and the 
need of Happiness he then expressly connects with ihe son* 
suous side of our being. 

IV# — His Moraii Code may here be shortly presented 
from the second part of his latest work, where it is fully giv^n, 
Disliintfnishiiig il/ora/. Unties or (as lie calls them) ‘ Virtue- 
duties,' left to be enforced internally by Conscience, from 
Lefjal Duties c/den), externally enforced, he divides 

them iiito two classes — (A) Duties to Self; (B) Duties to 

(A) Duties to Self. These have regard to the one p''dvale 

Aim or End that a man can make a duly of, viz., his own 
J Perfection; for his own being provided for by a 

natural ^3ropensity or inclination, is to himself no duty. They 
are (a) perfect (negative or restrictive) as directed to mere 
Self- Conservation ; (6) imperfect (positive or extensive) as 
directed to the Advancement or Ibrfecting of one’s being. 
Tha perfect are conccumed about Self (a), as an Animal crea- 
ture, and then are directed against — (1) Self-desirudion, (2) 
Sexual Excess, (d) hiientp}cranec in Eating and DrinJcing ; 
(/:!) as a Moral creature, and then are directed against — (1) 
Lying, (2) Avarice, (d) Servilitif, The imperfect have reference 
to (a) ‘physical, (jL) moral advancement or perfectipii (subjec- 

’ tividy. F'urity or lloUuess). 

(B) Duties to Others. Tl.ese have regard to the only Aim 
or End of others tlmt a fnaii can make a duty of, viz., their 
Happiness; for their l-erfeclion can be promoted only by them- 
selves. Duties to others as men are metaphysically deducible ; 
and application to special conditiuns of men is to be made empiri- 
cally. They include (n) Duties of Love, involving Merit oi^ 
Desert (i.e., retmm from the objects ox them) in the perlorm- 

• ance : (1) Beneficence, (2) Gratitude, (3) Eellow-jeehny ; (h) 
Duties of Respect, absolutely duo to others as men; the 
opposites are the vices: (1) Haiightmess, blander, (d) Scorm 
fulness. In Friendship, Love and Respect are combined in 
the highest degree. Lastly, he notes Social duties in human 
intercourse (Affability, &c.)— -these being outworks of morality. 

He allows no special Duties to God, or Inferior Creatures, 
beyond what is contained in Moral Perfection as Duty to belt. 
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•work, he declares lurther tl at R ^ commafids, and 



j- o fhe I ObbllULLV v^ ■ 

moral consciousness, ths dc , ^ made, arc not all cipodly 

which the passage to I fact of Duty, being 

impeiativni,— freedom, as th< 10 ^ even goes so 

more urgently donianded suflicient mora 

far as to make tlie „ ‘m,.^,\on without them, is not 

strength to fullil the Law of Rea. 
requhed to .subscribe to them. 

The modern French so^'ooy th at gpetch and tlu' 

tury under tlie s attention on Ethics. 

German philosophj, has b . . ^ 4 JouilVoy. 

We end by noticing under it Cous.i; anu 


VICTOR 


COUiSfR’ [1792-18<>7.] 


The analysis of Cousin’s etWc'aW^^^^^ 
historical lectures Kar te Ide.^ ^ dogmatic exposition 

as delivered in 1B17-Ib. J i 2()th lecture *, the three 

of his own opinions, begmning at u devoted 

preceding lectures, m the section preliminary review oi 

?o the (5ood, being taken ‘ J^^rpose. ^ 

other opinions required of p^Lological analysis 

He determines to consider, by w j p 7 gp^c- 

the ideas and sentiments of ever y kina cai 
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tacle of human actions ; *and Virst ho notes actions that please 
and displease the senses, or in some way affect our interest : 
those that are agreeable and useful we naturally choose, avoid- 
ing the opposites, and in this we Sive prudent. Ihit there is 
another set of actions, having no reference to our own per- 
sonal interest, which yet we qualify as good or bjid. When 
an armed robber kills and spoils a defenceless man, we, thougli 
beholding the sight in safety, are at once stirred up to disin- 
terested horrof and^indignation. This is no mere passing sen- 
timent, but weludes a two-fold judgment, pronounced then 
an 4 e\fer after; tliat the action is in itself bad, and that it 
ought not to be committed. Still farther, our anger implies 
that the object of it is conscious of the evil and the obligation, 
JO id is therefore responsilile ; wherein agjiin is implied that he 
ts a free agent. And, iiually, dmnanding as we do that he 
should be punished, we pass what has been called a jm^gmeut 
of merit and demerit, wliich is built upon an idea in our minds 
of a supreme law, joining luippiness to virtue and misfortune 


• to crinte. 

The analysis thus far he claims to bo strictly scientific; he 
now proceeds to vary tlie case, t'aking actions of our own. ^ t 
am supposed entrusted, by a dying friend with a deposit for 
jinotber, and a struggle ensues between interest and probity 


as to whetlier 1 should ]>oy it. 11 interest conquers, remorse 
ensues. He paints tlio state of remorse, and analyzes it into 
the same elements as before, the idea ot yood and. evil, ot an 
obliycitonf hiw, of Ubertij^ ol 'merit and dement i it thus includes 
the whole pherioineiion of morality. The exactly ojqiosite state 
tliat follows upon the victory ot probity, is proved to imply 
the same iaets. 

Tlie Moral Sentimeftt, so striking in its charjictci*, has by 
some been 8up|)0sed tlie foundation ot all morality, but in 
point of fact it is itself constituted by these various judgments. 
Now that they are known to stand as its elemeiiis, he 
goes on to subject each to a stricter analysis, takhig 
the judgments of good and evil, which is at the boitom ot 
all the rest. It lies in the original constitution ot human 
nature, being simple and indecomposable, like le o 
ment of the True and the Beautiful. It is absolute, arni 
cannot be withheld in presence of certain acts ; but it o i y 
declares, and does not constitute, good and evil, 
real and independent qualities of actions. PP , o-PTicral 
special cases, the judgment of good ^ 

principles that become rules for judging ot er 
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sirf^;5?£:'#-Ssr"2 

'Ar.n o fri-rnr/le Bv no capnce or effort oi will can a muiix 

SfbeSe" i» t 

B^it lie ffoes on, a moral verity is not simply to be be- 

wei i ft ^F^ttsii^.- 

evil it is justice, therefore, and not duty, that stiictiy u( 

“"Ct“™rtS'S,;; oi,iig.ii»»i»fi«.««-ftc.Hr 

wisluno* tbiF or tliat, 1 am ( quaii} au t +].ra ruiwor 

Ho diptin»iii.slies between the power of ivdling a . the 

S cx^Si-; also between will and desire, or passion. In he 
cLflict between will and the tyraiiny 

It, in me »c „ i i respected by yon. 

o^™. I owe to self) is the exact 
mlasure of my right. The character of being a jicrsow is in- 
^telable, is the foundation of property, is inalienablo by 

last element of the 

TYioralitv the ludOTient of ^nerit mid dement Ihe j ^ , 
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lie could compreLeiid the absfclute necessity of expiation ; and 
are there not real cases of such criminals ? But as there can 
be merit without actual reward, so to be rewarded does not 
constitute merit. 

If good, he continues, is good in itself, and ought to be 
done without regard to consequences, it is no less true that 
the consequences of good cannot fail to be happy. Virtue 
without happiness and crime without misfortune are a con- 
tradic^on, a disorder; which are hardly met with in the 
world, even it is, or, where in a few cases they are found, 
aretsufe to be righted in the end by eternal justice. The 
sacrifice supposed in virtue, if generously accepted and cour- 
ageously undergone, has to be recompensed in respect of the 
amount* of happiness sacrificed. 

• Once more, he takes up the Se^Liimenty which is the general 
echo of all the elements of the plicnomenon. Its end is to 
make the mind sensible of the bond between virtue and hap- 


piness ; it is the direct and vivid application of the law of 
merit. •Again, he touches the states of moral satisfaction and 
remorse, speaks of our sympathy with the moral goodness of 
others and our benevolent feeling that arises towards them — 
emotions all, but covering up judgments; and this is the end 
of his detailed analysis of the actual fiicts of the case. But 
he still goes on to sum up in exatrt expressions the loregoing 
results, and he claims especially to have overlooked neither 
the part played by lleason, nor the luiiction of Sentiment. 
The rational character of the idea of good gives rnorality its 
firm foundation ; the lively sentiment helps to lighten t le 
often heavy burden of duty, and stirs np to tlie most heroic 
deeds. Self-interest’ too is not denied its place. In this con- 
nexion, led again to aMude to the happiness appointed to 
virtue here or at least hereafter, he allows that God may be 
regarded as the fountain of morality, but only in the sm^e 
that his will is the expression of his eternal wisdom and 
justice. Beligion crowas morality, but morality is base^ 
upon itself. Xlie rest of the lecture is in praise ot hcJecticism, 

^ and advocates consideration of 
morality, as against exclusive theories foundec upon y 


some of the facts. ^ ^ i 

Lectures 21st and 22nd, compressed into one (f ^ 

contain the appMcation of the ioregomg , Ugino* 

answer to the question, what our frnlh being**’ 

absolute, truth become* obligatory, and a so u / ^ 

known by the reason only, to obey the law o y 
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Tl„i wli^t actions are 'con^^>rmable to reason? Tlw 
reason. But wUat, tenons a. Universality, and tins 

characteristic of f^ason he tekee to be Bn versa 
will appear in the motives of 

confer on actions then moi ah y. duty ^Is, if its motive 

But it assumes special forms amid the diversity ol 
sole dll t} . lip first considers tlie relations wberefti 

,„i.g wo bolooo 

t"Sisrs't= ii iouiob- “t;s‘ 

o„d wtat wo »(;!™ J;”u “”1 LtJ'ia uitolligcnco tl«t, 

are tilings .nlividuahs, deiiiand to bo 

constitute us persons, ^ 7,,, ol.ligation of self- 

respected even by ourselves. iUue m an ^ 
respect imposed upon us as "f^al jiei^^ons tha^was 
llcliofl and is not to be destro 3 >e<i, by u. . * I 

““’".icitrs ta •£' ■"I'-" 

;h77«».:kr s;,;' «« goo«i «f ■•« 

anSi - “krCmtinS) U 

new duties of li£S /am bound to respect, 

intelligence I owe frutli, ^ i.;„dering them from 

sometimes even* to the extent of not hmdenng 
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making a wrong us© of it. if must respect also tkeir affections 
(family, &c.) whicli form part of themselves ; their bodies ; 
their ffoods, whether acquired by labour or heritage. All these 
duties are summed up in the one great duty of Justice or 
respect for the rights of others; of which the greatest violation 
is slavery. 

Tlie whole of duty towards others is not however compre- 
liended injustice. Conscience complains, if we have only not 
dono*injustic<^* to one in sufiering. There is a new class ot 
duticf^cons^i/afton, chanty, sacrljlce — to wliicli indeed cor- 
respond no rights, and which therefore are not so obligatory 
as iustice, but Avliich cannot be said not to be obligatory. 
From their nature, they cannot be reduced to an exact for- 
inula;' their beauty lies in liberty. _ But in charity, he adds, 
‘there is also a danger, from its elfacing, to a certain extent, the 
moral personality of the object of it. In acting upon oGiers, 
we risk iqterfei*ing with their natural rights ; charity is there- 
fore to be proportioned to the liberty and reason of the person 
benefifed, and is never to be made the means ot usurping 

power over another. . . , 

Justice and Charity are the two elements imposing soc;ial 
morality. But what is social ? and on what is Society 
(ixistinn^ as it does everywhere, and making man to be waat 
he is ? Into the hopeless .piestiori of its ongm he » 

enter; its present state is to bo studicd^ by the hgdit oi tk, 
knowledge of buman nature. Its invariable lomidations are 
n the need we have of eacdi other, and our social instincts 
(0 the lasting and indestructible idea and senument ot right 
iil iktice. "The .cod and instinct, of which be fands ini^y 

proofs beirin society ; justice crowns the work. The least 

5 i. f " "5“ ” 

„t«rofmorM 

need of some repression , ,,^’y a, of Government— 

others is trenched upon, conduetpo the id j. 

a disinterested third party arme^ wi „ovcrniiiont is to be 

assure and defend the liberty of ^ protecting the com- 

ascribed, first its inseparable function of piotc « 

mon liberty (without ^.^qaires, 

ficent action, oorrespomding to the ^ 


ticent action, oorrespu-^.^s — — - . •» 

for its guidance, a rale superior to itselt, . - 
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.i,.. ot «d i..w H.» ^3 

distinction of positive and natural law. ^Jend- 

is punishment ; the nght of pums ing, ^ ^ mere venge- 

ATI thp idea of demerit. Punishment is not mere venge 

aneo hut the expiation by the criminal of violated justice ; it ib 

i.iLirv onlv V/liether, in punishing:, allowance snouia 

for ejection and amelioration, is to put, the same case 

over again of charity coming in alter 

Here the philosopher stops on the threshold »- , 

,,deS, of polTtics. ?i..l the lixed »d .„v».Up p«n- 

rinlp^of society and o-overnment have been given, anti, even 

Srir.ro%i.™of hm-. 

terms and institutions are to be moulded as lor as poss 
the eternal principles supplied by pbilosopliy. 

The following is a summary of Cousin » views . 

I.— The Standard is the judgment of gOod or ^7 
actions. Cousin holds that good and evi are q ^ ^ 

actions independent of our judgment, and having a Sort 

objcctiTC Moral Faculty he analyzes into four ; 

(1) «ood and evil; (2) obligation; (S) “ 7 . « 

and "(4) merit and dement. The moral 

emotions connected with those .l«'lgments and ^11 j 

feeling connected with the idea 

obviously redundant. ‘Good’ and ovil 

things outside ethics, and to he at all appropriate, tl cy nmst 
he mialified as worn? (/.r., obU;,a/vn/) good and evil. Iho 
connexion between obligation and demerit has lx.cn previously 

explarn^.]^ to the Summum Bbnurn, Cousin considers 

that virtue must bring happiness here or hereatter, an vi 

™'^IV._He accepts the criterion of duties set forth by Kant, 
argues for the existence of duties towards otmselves. 

V. and VL require no remark. 

THjiODOHB SIMON JOTJFFROY. [1796-1842.] 

In the Second Lecture of his unfinished ^ ^^^5 

Natwel, Jdufiroy gives a condensed exposition of the 
I'acts of human nature from his own point of vi«w. 

What distinguishes, he says, one being 
Organization ; and as havinga special nature, every creatu 
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a special end. Its end or d^tination is its good, or its good 
consists in the accomplishment of its end. Farther, to have 
an end implies the possession of faculties wherewith to attain 
it ; and all thi*s is applicable also to man. In man, as in other 
creatures, from the very first, his nature tends to its end, by 
means of purely instinctive movements, which may be called 
primitive and instinctive tendencies of human nature ; later 
they are called passions. Along with these tendencies, and 
unde» their influenae, the intellectual faculties also awake and 
seek to procure for them satisfaction. The faculties work, 
ho^vever, at first, in an indeterminate fashion, and only by 
meeting obstacles are driven to the concentration necessary to 
attain tlie ends. He illustrates this by the case of the intel- 
lectual* faculty seeking to satisfy the desire of knowledge, and 
hot succeeding until it concentrates on a single point its 
scattered energies. This spontaneous concentration is the 
first manifestatfon of Will, but is proved to be not natural 
from the feeling of constraint always experienced, and the 
glad ifibound, after effort, to tbo indeterminate condition. 
One fact, too, remains even after everything possible has been 
done viz., that the satisfaction of the primitive tendencies is 


never qnite complete. 

When, liowever, such satisfaction as may be, has been 
attained, there arises pleasure; and pain when our facu ties 
fail to attain the good or end they sought. Ihere could bo 
action, successful and unsuccesslul, and so goo . j. x, ’ 
without any sensibility, wherefore good and are not to 
confounded with pain and pleasure; hut T 

are, there is a sensible echo that vanes according as the result 
of action is attained or not. _ Pleasure is, 
quoiice, and, as it wer^, the sign of the realization of good, 

dteSoi SocondTj p™. from p.- 
primmy teDileiicies ™d pas»o»s- ' J"'** “““ 
external objects, as they are loiind to fartliei or 
satisfaction ottb® fundamental tencencies. h " 
then called iisefid or permcmiis. 1^‘^ally, he e 
account of the infantile or 

remarking that some of The 

are entirely disinterested in seek-Up » exclusive 

main feature of the whole but there is 

domination of passion. The wil a I the future, the 
no liberty; thJ preseni passion triumphs ovei the 

stronger over the weaker. 
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knowing and ,.s of, tbe wkolc 

it j"'; It first forms the general idea 

spectacle oi man . ^ J „f all the primary 

““S »'■ 

dencies. ^ distinct ideas, 

Tlnf lipsides lormnn^ tliesc tluce pciieciiy ^ Mr-, 

and exploring the secret 

reason also comprehends the ^ o ul mi ^ The greatest . 

the faculties and forces that arc ' tl,e^ucrely 

satisfaction of human nature-, in ti c i ^ j 

mechanical impulsion o passmn, wl^^^^ 

disadvantages, it ])ut^ fol^vaa , . .. {Vwnilties are liroiiglit 

the rational calcid^ion oi^.^^^^^ 

into the service ^ .n* ^ sansfyni^-,^ tlie passions; 

of concentration as '^a. - irnu nifslv Beiin’’ an idea 

only t-erd motive, 

instead ol: a passion, the ne ] J J. our liiculties 

under whose guidance our “f ^ 1 ^re merged 

i. dc,clo,»<Va.J i » Bclt- 

‘" ‘!“’ rVEtri ici Siiittta. wroaght H i-. 

control. 1 he hist p human forces into its own 

that it takes the direction ^ Tvdiiral transformation 

the new system of conduct the 

il^is not able steadily to procaic A' "^tnngg nevertheless 

^“Xason must, however, he thinks, “ f^^rS 

before there is a truly moral 

S?K“;S.U.tSYrw »^*«-garded » 
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nf one creatEnd of creation’ of Universal Order, do we obtain 
an idea whose equivalence to the idea cf the Good requires no 
nroof.' The .special ends are good, because, through their 
Tcali/.ation, the end of creation, which is the absolute Good 
L realized ; hence they aejuire the sacred character that it 

''‘"'No^ooTrt™^^^^ Universal Order present to the 
reason than it is recognized as an absolute law ; and, in con- 
s C ufnVe tlKvspocial end of our being, by participation in its 
S'Lter ol^ T?c>odn‘^«^ and sacredness, is 

•if a dutv and its satisfaction claimed as a right. Also cv^iy 
ere iture assumes the saiuo position, and wo no hmger merely 
mcitnu, . SSI tendencies to bo satisfied, and con- 

eonci^lo thid to 

''s''! oWisati'iii, ■“■"'■‘J. 

legislation. • i nf Order still farther back to the 

Ho evnOH *» ;>“ livno thought, an! 

iden. of >1.0 lh'0««f“' o<»ulitloo, u slafo 

perfectly distinct Irom ||,,,,tio,i°i,rcs'’criho the same 

the egoistic and the moia ^ tVio other obliges. The 

eo„,I.b,«»onoo..lyoo™oS^«^^^^^^ „„ 

one, having m vic\ ^ counselling benefits to o^^s, 

nature, is ])crsonal ov c ^ something mstinct 

the other regarding y prescribing our own good. 

from sctlf, is of self to some- 

llence there is in the j^roumtierd to a something 

thlmy else, and it ^oo that gets the name 

that, is not sildt, hut is ^|■’,io"od is voluntary ami mtel- 

of virtue or moral good. Mo™‘ « cur couemet 

hgont ohcdicnco to the law that i J ^^.^icand the mora 

As an additional distinction hetuveen t .^^. ^ , 

determination, ho and only when,*hey have a 

thatonsues upon actions when, and y ^ere 

moral character. No . . . j cf univer.sal order, 
imprudence involving no vxoUtmn ^^^^^;ction among the 
Ho denies that tlicre is any rea 
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three difibrent determinations, ifothing is prescribed in the 
moral law that is not also in accordance with some primitive 
tendency, and with self-interest rightly nnderstopd ; it it .were 
not so, it would go hard with virtue. On the other I'and, it 
everything not done from regard to duty were opposed to 
mond law and order, society could not only not subsist, but 
would never have been formed. When a strugg c does ensue 
between passion and self-interest, passion is^blmd; when 
between egoism and the moral deterniination, egoism' is at 
fault. It is in the true interest of Passion to be^vacrih^cd 
Eo'oisra, and of llgoisni to bo sacrificed to Oidei. , ,, , 

° He clo.ses the review of the various moral tacts Dy 
explaining in what sense the succession of the three .states 
is to be' understood. The state of Passion is histoncalls . 
first but the Egoistic and the Moral states are not so shaiply 
dofiiied. As si'ioii as reason dawns it introduces the inora 
motive as well as the egoistic, and to this dxtent the tuo 
states are contcrnporaiieoiis. Only, so lar is tlio mora a\N ^ 
from being at this stage fully concm-cd that, in the majority 
of men, it is never conceived in its lull clearness at all. 1 
confused idea of moral law is the so-called rnoral 
which works more like a sense or an instinct, andis in ui. ^ 
to the clear rational conception in everything except that_ t 
convevs the full fiiree of obligatmn. In its g^pMes of guilt 
huma“n iusticc rightly makes allowance tor 
of intelligence. The ligoistic dclerminatiou and the Moial 
state, such as it is, once developed, passioiys not to '«■ 
posed aholislied, but henceforth what realty takw phici, 
ill is a perpefnal alternation of the various states, let though 
no man is ible exclusively to follow the moral determination, 
and no man will constantly be under the inlluence ot any one 
of the motives, there i.s one motive commonly uppermost, 
whereby each can he characterized. Tims men, according 
to tlieir habitual conduct, are known as pa.ssionate, egoistic, or 

vi4uous. _ r T fr 

We now summarize the opinions ot Joutlroy : - , 

j rpije Standard is the Idea of Absolute Good or Uni- 

versal Order in the sense explained by 
Cousin, he identifies the ‘good’ wip the Y'^om^tfri 
then is the criterion that distingmshca rnoral fiom otlic 
truths P Wohlipation ho selected as the differentia, it is m 
pflv-ct to give np the attempt to determine what truths are 

a differentia. How far the idea of Universal Order gets u. 
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out of the difficulty may b*e doubted, especially after the 
candid admission of the author, that it is an idea of which the 
majority of men have never any very clear notions. 

II! — The moral faculty is Reason ; Conscience is hardly 
more tlian a confused feeling of obligatoriness. 

Sympathy is one of the primitive tendencies of our nature. 
Joulfroy’s opinion on the subject is open to the objections 
urged against .Butler’s psychology. 

H(i»uph(.)ld?^the A-eedom of the Will, but embarrasses his 
argument by Mlmitting, like Eeid, that there is a stage in our 
exi^ftence when we are ruled by the passions, and are destitute 
of liberty. 

111.— The Summuin l.lonum is the end of every creature ; 
tlie pas*sions ought to be subordinated to self-interest, and 
self-interest to morality. 

In regard to the other points, it is unnecessary to continue 
the summary. * 
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A . — History of Nominalism and Realism^ p. 181. 

Tut; ccmtrovcrsy respecting IJniversals first obtaincid its place 
in philoHopliy from the colloquies of Bokrates, and the writings 
and teaeliingvS of Plato. Via need not here touch uT)on thcar pre- 
decessors Parmenides and Heracleitiis, who, in a confut .xi and 
iinsyteimitic manner, approached this (.picstion from ox)posite 
side's, and whose specuiations worked miKdi ri])on the mind of 
Plato i|^ determining both his aggressive dialectic, and his con- 
“stnictive theori(‘S. Parmenides of Elea, improving upon the ruder 
conc(^]>tions of Xenophanes, was the first to give em]:)hatic pro- 
clamation to th(^ ccdebratfHi Eloatie doctrine, Absolute A/is as 
op}>osed to Itelativo Fientid : t.c., the Co^tabh?, which Parmenides 
conceived as th(^ (.)ne and All of reality, Hr koi llav, ciiiduring and 
iinchfiTigc'able, of which the negative was unmeaning; and tlu? 
Sensibht or Perceivabhx wliicli ivas in pc^rpetual change, succes- 
sion, and rnultipliciitv, without either unity, or reality, or endur- 
ance. To tlie last of thest^ two departments Heracleitus assigned 
(^spf'cial jvromincnco. In place of the permanent underlj'ing Pms, 
whi(ih he did not recognize*, he substituted a cogitable piocess ol 
cha’n.(j(\ or generalized concept of wliat was common to all the 
successive pliases of changes— a periretual stream of gcmeration and 
destruction, or implication of contraries, in which everything 
appcxired only that it might disappear, mthoiit endurance or 
rmiformitv. In this doctrine of Heracleitus, the world ot stnse 
and particulars could not lie the oliject either of certain faiowUMlge 
or even of correct probable opinion ; in that of Parmemde^, it was 
recognized as an object of Vrobable opinion though not of c(;rt»n 
knowledge. But in both doctrines, as well as m 
Democritus, it was degraded, and presented as incapable ot ^uld' 
ing satisfaction to the search of a philosophizing i ^ 

coiil.l find neither truth nor reality except in the world ot Concept. 

“BeSthetwo theories above-mentioned there ^ 

in the HeUenio world, before the mariinty of 

other veins of speculation about posmos, tot 

one from the other, and by that \ap ^ though the 

lating curiosity, sometimes discoui'aging all y> 
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1 1 TiiW Pni TiiGilidos and Heracleitus, to- 

problems were hopeless But hypotlieses of the 

were no regard to dissentients. They did 

com et appUoation and Zeno, the dis- 

Ztr Ho showed, by 

opponents detoHron^^ he^ 

SS- perfection in f 

n£S polStnSotd matters instead of physics and the 

Casinos. . . v. , p Qr.irrtif,>s is wall known : a man wlio ‘ 

-nio colloquy with 

wrote nothing, but P‘***’' kuowledg.^ himself, but in- 
every one; who ?r,^“7a^ about familiarly 

terrogated others on collwSt Lmnerally ended by 

and professed to i.roving^o themselves that they 

puzzling the rc..spon.hmts and 

neither knew nor couict - 1 dear to need eTCTilana- 

begun us- that 8.ikratos was the lirst that set him- 

tion. Anbtotlc tuus uf> _ «/.riitiiiL/a the dahnitions of 

geiicrJ or o.,.ver.jI two.*. »ill. n...iy 

iftSfiTmlo nUoltMUrfe? Wh.t» 

gpecmiens, iimmuta oy a naai »’ . xi^ terms 

sra‘ws£«'rSd,a»iw«. .i.ow»i tb.t ft.» 
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(iifficulties were equally InsolAble by respondents, who bad never 
thought of them before. The confident persuasion of knowledge 
with which the colloquy began, stood exposed as a false persua- 
sion.without ^ny basis of reality. Such illusory semblance of 
knowledge was proclaimed by Sokrates to be the chronic, though 
unconscious, intellectual condition of his contemporaries How he 
undertook as the mission of a long life, to expose it, is impres- 
sively set forth in the Platonic Apology. 

It was thus by Solo-ates that the meaning of universal terms 
and xmiversal propositions^ and the relation of each respectively 
to piirticular tftrms and particular propositions, were first made a 
subjeiit of eJJ5)r(‘ss enquiry and analytical iiiterrogation. His 
inllu(.‘nce was powerful in imj>artiiig the same dialectic impulse 
to several companions: but most of all to Plato: who not only 
enlarged and amj>lific!d the range of Sokratic enquiry, but also 
broiigllt the meaning of universal terms into something like 
"Rystem and theory, as a portion of the conditions of trustworthy 
science. Plato was the first to affirm tlie doctnne afterwards 
called Eealism\ as the fundamental postulate of all true and 
proved cognition. lie affirmed it boldly, and in its most ex- 
teudec^sense, though lie also produces (aecordiiig to his frequent 
practice) many powerful arguments and niisolved objections 
against it. It was he (to use the striking plirase of Milton *) 
that first imi)ort(‘d into the schools the portent of Realism. The 
doctrine lias been siiuje ojiposed, confuted, curtailed, transformed, 
diversified in many ways : but it has maintained its place in 
logical speculation, and lias remained, under one phraseology or 
another, the onxiil of various philosophers, from that time down 
to the present. 

The following account of the problems of Realism Avas handed 
down to the speculations of the medimval philosophers, by 
Porhpyry (betwetm 270-300 A.D.), in his Introduction to the 
treatis(^ of Aristotle on the ' Categories. After informing 
Clirysaorius that he * will prepare for him a concise statement 
of the doctrines of the »ld philosophers respecting Genus, Dif- 
ferentia, Bpeci<;s, Propriiim, Accidiuis — ‘ abstaining from the 
deejjer encpiiries, but giving suitable development to the more 
simple,’ — Porphyry tlms proceeds—-* For example, I shall decline 
diseussing, in resjiect to Genera and Species — (1) Mhether they 
have a substantive existeiloe, or reside merely in naked men^il 
conceptions; j^) Wb ether, assuming them to have substantive 
iixistence, they are bodies or incorporeals ; (3) Whether their 
substantive existence is in and along with the objects of sense, or 
apart and separable. Upon this task I shall not enter, since it is 
of the greatest depth, and requires another larger investigation ; 
but sbaU try at once to show you how the ancients .(especially 

* See the Latin verses— De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristoteles 
irtellexit— » . . ^ 

‘ At tu, perenne runs Aoaaemi aecus, • ^ 

H*c monatra si tu primus iuduxti scholia, so. 
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: Aristotel. Metaphys. I. 6, p. ^87. b. a , 
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his own name. We have from him an aggregate of detached 
dialogues, in many of which this same hyx^othesis is brought 
under discussion. But in each dialogue, the sx>okesnveTi ax)proach it 
from* a different side : while in others (distinguished by various 
critics as the Sokratic dialogues), it does not come mider dis- 
cussion at all ; Plato being content to remain uj)on the Sokratic 
platform, and to debate the meaning of general terms without 
j)Ostulating in con’clation with them an objective reality, a])art 
from their resj^xietive X)articulars. 

At the ch^o ol* the Platonic dialogue called Kratylits, 
Sokrates is in^'i^oduced as i)resenting the hyj)othesis of «'elf~exist(u»t, 
et«rn5, unchangeable Ideas (exactly in the way that Aristotle 
ascribes to Plato) as the counter-proposition to the theory of 
universal flux and change announced by Heracleitus. Particulars 
ai’(^ ever changing (it is here argued) and are thiLS out of the reach 
,of cognition ; but unless the Universal Ideas above them, such as 
the Self -beautiful, the Self-good, &c., be admitted as unchangeable 
objective realities, there can bo no tiling either nameable or know- 
able : cognition *bocom('S imj)ossibh‘. 

In the Timaeus, Plato describes the construction of the 
t Cosmc% by a divine Architect, and the model followed by the 
latter in ids work. The distinction is here again brought out, 
and annouiujed as capital, Ixitwiicn tlie permanent, unalterable 
Eniia, and the transient, ev(T-fliictuating, Fie'ntia, which come 
and go, but never really are, Eutia are aiiprehended by the cogi- 
tant or intelligent soul* of the Kosmos, Fkntia by the sentient or 
i>ercipi(int soul ; the cosndcal soul as a whole, in order to suffice 
for both these tasks, is made u]) of diverse component elements 
IdeTii, correlating with the first of the two Jhverfiioin, correlating 
with the s(*cond-.and Idem implicated with Diversum, correspond- 
ing to both in conjunction. The Divine Architect is described 
as constructing a Cosmos, comiiosed both of soul and body, uiion 
the pattern of the ’grand pre-existent Idea— Auto -zoon or the 
Belf-animal : which included in itself as a gmus the four distinct 
species— -celestial (gods, visible and invisible), terrestrial, aeiial, 

“"‘tT main point that Plato here insists npon is, 
and unchanLn'able reality of the cogitable objects called Ideas 
prior both in time and logical order to the '"J “^4^^ 

sight and touch, and serving as an exen^.lar to 
are made to 4>proximate imperfectly. He assimn s .sue ^ ty 

without proof' in the case of tho Idea of Animi but wh^do 
touches upon the four elements hire, Air, , , ’ j j 

hesitates to make the same assumptmn f;\^;t\y,,ssigns 

quired to give a reason for i^ Ihe "" .“ff .intellection 

(announced distihctly as his owm) is^ two genera distinct from. 


(cogitation, N«.-5e), mid 
each other, there must , cosritiftion or intellection : 

to our senses, and apprehended ^ iJon is noway different 

But if, as some persons thmk, true opuuou lo j 
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from intellection, then we must admit all the objects perceived by 
our senses as firm realities. Now, the fact is (he proceeds to say) 
that true opinion is not identical with mtellection„biit qiiitQ ois- 
tinot, separate, and unlike to it. Intellection is cornmumcated by 
teachiim, throuc^li true reasoning, and is unshakeable by persua- 
sion • true opinion is comniimicated by persuasion and removed by 
counter-persuasion, without true reasoning. True opiinon may 
b(don^- to any man ; but intellection is the privilege only of gods 
and of a small section of mankind. Accordingly, smce the two 
are distinct, the objects correlating with each of thmn must also be 
distinct from each other. There must exist, first, pr^i.iary, etvTnal, 
unchangeable Forms, apprehended by intellect cu* cogitati^, but 
iraperccmtil)le by sense; and, secondly, resemblances c)f these 
bearing the same name, gcmerated and destroyed each in some 
place, and apprehended first by sense, afterwards by opinion. 
Thirdly there must be; the place wh(;rein such resemblances are 
generated ; a placa; itself imperceptible by sense;, yet postulated, 
as. a recf'ptacle indisxxaisabh; for tliem, by a di*(;amy and 8i)urious 

kind of coraj)utation. ^ , to , • t f 

We see h(;re that the proof given by Plato, in snpx>ort of the 
existence of Forms as the primary realities, is esseiitKilly psydw- 
hqiml : resting upon the fact that there is a distinct mental 
energy or faculty called Intellection (apart from sense and 
opinion), which must have its distinct o]>jectivo correlate ; and 
mion the fartlicr fact, that Intellection is the high prea-op- 
tive of the gods, shared only l)y a few chosen men. riuslast 
point of the case is more* largcty and emx>liati(;ally brought out in 
the PiLl'IDKlTS, where; Sokrates delivers a highly j)()etic;al eftiisiou 
respecting the x>aitial inter-communion of the human soul with 
these et(;nial intellectual Realia. To cont(;mx)late thein ip thc^ 
constant pmilege of the gods ; to do so is also the asx>iration of 
the immortal soul cd man gcmerally, in the pre-existent stfp, x>rior 
to incoiTioration with the human body ; though only in a fc;w cases 
is such asihration realized. Ev(;n thosf,‘ few human souls, that 
have suceeed(‘d in getting siglit of the intellectual Ideas (essences 
without colour, tigure, or tactile properties), lose; all recollection 
of them when first entering into x)artiiers]iix> with a human bocly ; 
but are enalilcd gradually to rcKuill tliem, by eombimi^^ ^ 

iniTiressions and (‘xxierienee of their resemblanees in the world ot 
seme. The revival of these divine elonients is an inspiration of 
the nature of madness — though it is a variety of madness as inucn 
better than uninsx>ired human reason as other varieties are worse. 
The soul, becoming insensible to ordinary x>itrsuits, contracts a 
passionate devotion to these Univc;rsal Ideas, mid to that 
(jommunion especially with some pregnant youthful mind, that 
brings thenf into clear separate contemx>lation, disengaged irom 
the limits and confusion of sense. 

Here philosoxihy is represented as the special inspiratmn oi a 
few whose souls during the period of pre-existence have 
caught sight of the Universal Ideas or Essences; so that these 
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last, though overlaid and buried when the soul is first plunged 
in a body, are- yet revivable afterwards under favourable cireum- 
stances, through their imperfect copies in the world of sense : 
especMly by the sight of personal beauty in an ingenuous and 
aspiring youth, in which case the visible copy makes nearest 
approach to the perfection of the Universal Idea or T3rpe. At the 
same time, Plato again presents to us the Cogitable IJniversals as 
the only objects of true cognition — the Sensible Particulars being 
objects merely of opinion. 

In •the PHv^don,* Sokrates advances the same doctrine, that 
the perception'y)! sense are full of error and confusion, and can at 
befjji sdj^gest nothing higher than oi)inion ; that true cognition can 
never be attained except when the Cogitant Mind disengages itself 
from tlie body and comes into direct contemplation of the Oniver- 
sal Entia, objects eternal and always the same — The 8elf -beautiful, 
Self-good, Self- just, Self-great, Healthy, Strong, &c., all which 
objects are invisible, and can be apprehended only by the cogita- 
tion or intcillect. It is this cogitable Universal that is alone 
real ; Sensible Particulars are not real, nor lasting, nor trust- 
worthy. None but a few philosophers, however, can attain such 
.pure mental energy during this life ; nor even they, fully and per- 
fectly. But they will attain it fully after death, (their souls being 
immortal), if their lives have been x>fisscd in sober philosophical 
training. And their souls enjoyed it before birth, during the 
I>eriod of jire-existence : having acquired, before junction with the 
body, the knowledge of these Universals, wdiich are forgotten dur- 
ing childhood, but recalled in the way of rerfiinisceme, by sensible 
])ercej)tion8 that make a distiuit ai)})roacli to them. Thus, 
according to the Phajdoii and some other dialogues, all learning 
is merely reminiscence ; the mind is bi'ought back, by the laws of 
aBsociatioii, to the knowledge of Universal Ilcuilities that it had 
T)osse88ed in its state of pre-existence. Particulars of gense partici- 
pate in these Universals to a certain extent, or resemble them 
imperfectly ; and they are therefore called by the same name. 

In the IIEPITBLIO, we have a repetition and coi)ious illustration 
of this antithesis between the world of Univcpals or Cogitabilia 
which are the only unchangeable realities, and the only objects ot 
knowledge, —and the world of Sensible Particulars which are 
transitory and confused shadows of these Universals, an( are 
objects of opinion only. ^FuU and Real A’ns is knomible, Mn- 
Em is altogd^her unknowable; what is between the 

two is matter of opinion, and in such midway are the 
of sense.* Respecting these last, no truth is 
ever you affirm a proposition respectmg any of them, ^ 

with equal truth affirm the contrary at the same 
is the contrast between the Universals or 
the Idea of Good is the highest, predo*ninant 
and the unreal Particulars, or Percepta of sense, more forcibly 

* Plato Republ. V. p. 477-478. 
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sisted upon than in the Republic. ' Even the celestial bodies and 
their movements, being among these Percepta of sense, are rmikiMi 
among phantoms interesting but useless to observe ; they y 
best of all Percepta, but they faU very short of -the iierfcctiou 
that the mental eye contemplates in the Ideal — m the true 
Figures and Numbers, in the Real Velocity and the RealblowncM. 
In the simile commencing the seventh book of the Repubhc, I lato 
compares mankind to prisoners in a cave, chained m one particular 
.attitude, so as to behold only an evcr-vai-ymg multiphcity ot 
shadows, projected, through the opening of, the 'cave, up(fn the 
wall before them, by eertain unseen Realities ^behind. iho 
philosoiiher is one among a few, who by training or inspiVati/m, 
have been enabled to face about from this original attitude, and to 
conteijiplate \vdtli his iniiitl the real uiichaiigeahle Uiiiversals, 
instead of having his eye fixed upon their particular niapiiesta- 
tioiis, at once shadowy and transient. By such mental revolution 
he comes round from the jicrceivable to the cogitable, from opinion 

to Imowledge. . ^ , i ■ av 

Tlic distinction between these two is farther argued iii ttie 
elaborate dialogue called Tiie/ETETUS, where Sokrates, trying to 
explain what Kaiowledge or Cognition is, refutes three proposed 
exTilaiiations ; and shows, to his own satisfaction, that it is not sen- 
sible perception, that it is not true opinion, that it is not true 
opinion coupled with rational explanation. But he confesses 
himself nnable to sliow what Knowledge or Cognition i^ though 
he continues to announce it as correlating with realities Cogitable 

and Universal oidy.* * , . x -i 

In the passages above noti(?ed, and in many others besides, 
find Plato drawing a capital distinction between Universals eter- 
nal and uncliangcable — (each of them a Unit well as a 
Universal), t which he affirms to be the only Beal .Kntia--m 
Particulars transient and variable, which are not Entia at all, but 
are always &nnm^ or going; the Universjils being objects of 
cogitation and of a i)sychological fact called Cognition, which he 
declares to bo infallible; and the Particulars being objects of 
sense, and of anotber psychological fact radically difierent, called 
Opinion, which he jiroiiounees to be fallible and misleading. 
Plato holds, moreover, that the Particulars, though giuiencaliy 
distinct and separatti from the Universfils, have iievertheless a 
centain communion or participation witlf’ them, by virtue of which 
they become half-existent and half -cognizable, but never attain 
to full reality or cognizability. 

This is the first statement of the theory of complete and un- 


♦ Plato Theietet., p. 173, 176, 186. Grote’s Plato, voL II. ch. 26, 

^70 ' 

t Plato Fnilebus, p. l5, A — B, haSwv fiova^aCt tKaarrrjv oimav an 

r^v\vrZ iZ ^epuhio X, p. 696, A. The phrase of Milton--Uiius et 
Uaiversus — expresses this idea:— n 

* Sed^iuamlibet natura sit coramunior, 

Tamea scoraus extat ad modum anius, Ac. 
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qualified Realism, wliicli came to be known in tbe Middle A"*es 
under tbc phrase UniversaUa ante rein or erfrrf ni/q and to\e 
distinguished from the two counter theories (Jnivermlia in re 
( Aristotelian) * and UniversaUa post rem ( N omin all un) . Indeed , th e 
Platonic theory goes even farther than the phrase UniversaHa\inte 
rein, wliich recognizes the particular as a reality, though posterior 
and derivative, for Plato attenuates it into phantoni and 
shadow. The problem was now clearly sot out in i)hilosoj)hy-— 
What are the ^bjects correlating with ITniversal tonns, and witli 
Partiiuilar terms ? What is the relation between the two ? Plato 
first ijave to .%e world the solution called Realism, which 1 listed 
s(>long after his time. We shall presently find Aristotle taking 
issue with him on both the aflirmations included in his tlieory. 

But thoxigh Plato first introduc(id this theory into plril(;sophy, 
he was neitluir blind to the objections against it, nor disposed to 
.('.onceal them. His mind was at once po(dically constructive and 
diahfctically destructive ; to both these impulses th(‘ theory fur- 
nislied ample sciope, wdiile tin; form of his compositions (separate 
dialogiK's, witli *00 mention of his own name) rendered it easy to 
give exprc^ssion eitlua- to one or the other. Ihiforc Aristotle 
arose lo take issue with liim, we shall find him taking issue with 
liimself , especially in tlie dialogues called Soj)histes and Parmenides, 
not to mention the Philebus, wherein he breeks dowm the unity 
even of his sovereign Idea, 'which in the Republic governs the 


Cogitable World — tlie Idea of Good.* 

Both in the Sophistes and in the Parmenidf'S, the leading dis- 
putant introduced by Plato is- not Sokrjites, but Parmenides and 
another jierson (unnamed) of the Eleatic school. In both dialogues 
objections are taken against the Realistic theory elsewhere pro- 
ixmnded by Plato, thougli the objections adduced in the one are 
([uit(' distinct from those noticed in the other. In the boPiilSTES, 
the Ehaitic reasoner impugns successfully the theories of two 
clavSses of philosophers, one the opposite of the other ; ni'st, the 
Materialists, who recognized no Entia exc('])t the Percepta of 
Sense ; next, the Realistic Idealists, wdio refused to recognize 
these last as real EntUu or as anything more than transient arc . 
mutable Generata or Fientia, while they confined th(^ title ot 
Entia to the Forms, cogitable, incorporeal, eternal immubible, 
neither acting on anythiiig, nor acted upon by anything, ikese 
persons are called in the Bophistes ‘ Friends ot I or ms, and tfceir 
th<iory is cxAct.lv what wo have already cited out ot "“"y 
other dialogues of Plato, drawing the marked line of 
hetwoon Entia and Fientia; between the linmutablo 
is real and cognizable, and the Mutable, myhoi 
able. The Elcatc in the Sophistes 

theory, and maintains-that among the i 

included items mutable as well as immutab e , ^ 


• Plato Philebus, p. 65-66; seoGrote’s Plat(^ vol. II. ch. 30, p. 
5St-586. 
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and both cosmizable ; that JVo»--E^ns (instead of being set in glar- 
ing contrast with Ens, as the totally incogitable against the 
infallibly cognizable)* is one among ^ 

Forms, meaning only what is difterent from J'.ns hnd therefore 
cognizable not less than Ens ; that Percepta and Copitata wk alike 
real, yet both only relatively real, correlatmg with minds per- 
cipient and cogitant. Thus, the reasoning m the Sophistes, while 
it sets aside tlie doctrine of Universalia antt rem, does not marK 
out any otbc'r relation between Universals and Particulars (neitnei 
in re iior post rem). It discusses chiefly the Intercommnnien or 
reciprocal exclusion of Universals Avith respect to e^b otner ; 
upon this point, far from representing them as Objects ot mta - 
lible Cognition as contrasted with Opinion, it enrolls both Opinion 
and Discourse among the Universals themselves, and d^lares 
both of tliera to be readily combinable with Nm-Ens and b aise- 
hood. So that we have here error and fallibibty recognized in ^ 
the region of Universals, avS well as in that of Particulars. 

But it is principally in the dialogue PAiaiENlDES that 1 ifito 
discusses with dialectical acuteness the relation or Uiuversals to 
their Particulars ; putting aside the intercommunion (athrmed m 
the Sophistes) or reciprocal exclusion between one Umversfr'l and 
another, as an hypothesis at. least supremely ddHciilt to vindi- 
cate, if at all admissible. t In the dialogue, Sokrates is in- 

troduced in the unusual character of a youthful and ardent 
aspirant in philosophy, defending the Platonic tlnjory of Ideas as 
we have seen it proclaimed in the Kc‘i>ublic- and in rimams. 1 he 
veteran Parmenides ai)i)ears as tlie oj)})oncnt to cross-examine 
him; and not only impugns the theory by several interrogatories 
which Sokrates cannot answer, but also intimates that there 
remain behind other objections ecpially serious requiring answer. 
Yfd- at the same time he declares that unless the theory be ad- 
mitted, and uploss Universalia ante refu can l>e sustained as existent, 
tlu^re is no trustworthy cognition attainable,* nor any end to be 
served by jdiilosopbical debate. Moreover, Pannenides warns 
Sokrates that before be can acquire a mental condition (ionipotent 
to defend the theory, he must go through numerous lyrelmiirmp^ 
(Halectical exercises ; following out both the afhrmative and the 
negative hypotheses in respect to a great variety of Universa la 
severally. To illustrate the course prescribed, Parmenides gives 
a Icmg specimen of this dialectic in handling his own doc*trine ot 
Ens IJnum. He takes first the hypothesis 8% IJnm.i -next, 
the hypothesis 8i Unum non est ; and he deduces from cacih, by 
ingenious subtleties, double and contradictory conclusions, rhese 
he sums up at the end, challenging Sokrates to solve the puzzles 

before affirming his thesis. , 

Apart tom these antinomies at the close of the dialogue, tnc 


* Plato Republic, V., 478-479. v „ , 

t Plato Parmenidi^p. 129 E ; with SUUbaura’s Prolegomena to that 

Dialogue, p. 38-42. 
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cross-examination of Sokrates % Parmenides, in the middle of it 
brings out forcibly against the Eealistic theoiy objections such as 
those urged against it bv the Nominalists of the Middle Ages. In 
the fi:ftit l>lace, tve find that Plato conceived the theory itself differ- 
ently from Porphyry and the philosophers that wrote subse- 
quently to the Peripatetic criticism. Porphyry and his succtissors 
put the question, Whether Genera and ^^pecies had a separate 
existence, apart from the individuals composing them ? Now, the 
world of Forms (the Cogitable or Ideal world as opposed to the 
Bensibje), is nof her^ conceived by Plato as peopled in the first 
instance by GeAt^ra and Species. Its first tenants are attrilmtes, 
ancj at15ributes aistiiictly re/ato;e— Likeness, One and Many, Jus- 
tice, Beauty, Goodness, &c. Sokrates, being asked by Parmenides 
whether he admits Forms eoiTesponding with these namv?s, 
answerf} unliesitatiiigly in the affirmative. He is next asked 
whether he admits Forms corresponding to the names Man, Fire, 
Water, &c., and instead of repljdng in" the affirmative, intimates 
that lie does not f(.;el sure. Lastly, the question is pm. whetner 
theri' are Forms* corresponding to tlie names of mean objects — 
mud, hair, dirt, &c. At first he answers empliatically in the 
^negati\^^ and treats the affirmative as preposterous ; there exists 
no cogitalJe hair, <S:c., but only the object of sense that we so 
denominate. Yet, on second thoughts, he is not without misgiving 
that there may be Forms even of these ; though the suxjposition 
is so reimlsive to him that he shakes it oft* as much as he can. 
Upon this last exjiixission of sentiment Parmenides comments, 
ascribing it to the juv(‘nility of Sokrates, and intimatmg that 
when Hokrates has betxuiie more deeply imbued with philosophy, 
he will cease to set asides any of these objects as unworthy. 

Here we see that in the theory of Kealism as conceived by 
Sokrates, the Self -Existent Universals are not Genera and Species 
as such, but Attributes (not Second Substances or ;|Cssenc(^s, but 
Accidents or Attributes, c.y., Quality, Quantity, Kelation, Ac., to 
use tlie language afterwards introduced by the Aristotelian Cate- 
gories) ; that no Genera ftr Species are admitted except with hesi- 
tation ; and that the mean and undignified among them are 
scarcely tKlmissible at all. This sentiment of dignity, associated 
with the Univtrsada ante rem, and the emotional necessity for 
tracing back particidars to an august and respected origin— is to 
noted as a marlved and^ lasting feature of the Kealisth cre«i ; 
and it even ^lassed on to the Universalia in re as afterwards 
affirmed by Aristotle. Parmenides here takes excex>tioii to it 
(and 80 does Plato elsewliere*) as inconsistent with faithful ad- 

luirence to scientific analogy. \ ji i. ± 

Parmenides then proceeds (interrogating Sokrates) 
state what the Eealistic theory is (Universals apart fyom Parti- 
culars— Particulars apart from Universals, yet having some parti- 
cipation in them, and named after them), next to brmg out the 

* Plato Sophist. 227 A. Politikus, p. 266 D. 
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, . ji Tlif»'TTiiiversal or Form (lie arf^es) 

difficulties to . separate particulars ; nor yet 

irlx 

s,t St . .o. <- .tu. 

SrmSiot be divided, nor can it cp-cxi.t '^divijjod in 

crfi Uiirite .mrtioato ; Mcotdingly. l«rt»«l«n' «il“ bm no i«i 
iWpoBon in it nlb^ ^ Oro.tn.ra, beonu.o you « ni.ny 

pniSlW ibjoei. .nob of "bi* "g”” ‘JK''™: 

yon u-ill Pt~'". ^iSn. linit. 

V i l\ZUn Forms mav be a cogitation, and nothing moit, 

lx tirLXS Sgp ™any Cr^l 

is itself coptant r' constant, unalter- 

Again, .Sokrates urges *1';'-* ^ J; ; tl,em, and 

?’„”f »£. piiSrf l»t,..n tb. ro,.« nna .1. p.r- 

*”tl”vi”(™iErSrn«.ide,^ 

« “r-o-sa :;:ry 

with Partirmlars. Thus, if I, an individual man, am ^ 

rd:i^^drw;tb-^^ 

n7 Cmmitipn with the Fomi of the corrospondmg variety of 
iuth. But we, as individual subjects, do not possess »» 
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Form; we can know n^thin^ of the Self-good, Self-beautiful 
Belf-just, &c., even supposing such Forms to exist. 

These acute and subtle arguments are nowliere answered by 
Platon They i*emain as unsolved difficulties, einbarrassiii"* the 
Realistic theory ; they are reinforced by farther difficulties no less 
grave, included in the dialectic Antinomies of Parmenides at the 
close of the dialogue, and by an unknown number of others indi- 
(iated as producible, though not actually produced. Yet still 
Plato, with^ full consciousness of these difficulties, asserts unequivo- 
cally, ^hat unless tlip Realistic theory can be sustained, philoso- 
phical researches fruitless, and truth cannot bfi reached. We see 
thus that the aimior of the theory has also left on record some of 
the most forcible arguments against it. It appears from Aristotle 
(though we do not hiani the fact from the Platonic dialogues), 
that Plato, in his later years, symbolized the Ideas or Forms undtjr 
the denomination of I(h‘al Numbers, generated by irnplicjation of 
The One with what he called The Great and Little, or the Indeter- 
minate Dyad. This last, however, is not the programme wherein 
the Realistic theory stands opposed to Nominalism. 

But the dialogue Parmenides, though full of acuteness on the 
negative side, not only furnishes no couiiter-thf'ory, but asserts 
Continued allegiance to the Realistic theory, which ])assed as 
Plato’s doctrine to his suc(x.‘SSors. To impugn, forcibly and even 
unanswerably, a theory at once so sweeping and so little fortifiisd 
by positive reasons, was wbat many difilccticians of the age could 
do. But to do this, and at the same time to construct a counter- 
theory, was a task r(‘(juiring lughor powers of mind. One, how- 
ever, of Plato’s disciples and successors was found adequate to the 
task — A RI STOTLE . 


The Realistic Ontology of Plato is founded (as Aristotle him- 
self remarks) n.]>on inistriid and andempt of ])ercoptioii of sense^ as 
bearing (Uitirely on the flux of particulars, which never stand still 
so as to become objects of knowhidge. All reality, bind all cog- 
noscibility, were 8 uj)]>os(k 1 to reside in the separate world of 
Cogitable tlniversals ( t’Hra rem or ante remj^ of whicli, in some 
confused manner, particulars were supposed to partake. 
Universal, apart from its ])articiilars, was clearly and fully 
kiiowable, funiishing propositions constantly and infallibly riue . 
the Universal, as manifested in its particulars, was never lul y 
knowable, nor could evt^ become the subject of proj)ositi(j;is, 
except such were sometimes true and sometimes false. 

Against this separation pf the Universal from its I articulars, 
Aristotle entered a strong protest: as well as against the sub- 
sidiary hypothesis of a jiarticipation of the latter m 
which participation, when the two had been Ki!?iiTiinI 

appeareci to him not only untenable and uiicerti ^ _ .. 

tilligible. His arguments are interesting, as being among ti , 
earliest objections known to us against Realism. 

1 Tvinlfirklip.jition 01 ex 


1. Realism is 


no purpose. Wherever 


a multllicatioB of existences ser^n^ 

ercTer a number of particUars— be they sub 
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stances eternal or perishable — Ixy'they substances, qualities, or 
relations — bear the same name, and thus have a Universal in rv 
predicable of them in common— in every such case Plato assumes 
a Universal extra rent, or a separate self-existent Form ; '^which 
explains nothing, and merely doubles the total to be summed up.* 

2. Plato's arguments in support of liealism are either incon- 
clusive, or j>rove too much. Wherever there ■'is cognition (ho 
argues), there must exist an eternal and unchangeable object of 
cognition, apart from particulars, Avhich are changeable and 
perishable. No, replies Aristotle : cognitioiir docw^ not reepire tlie 
rniiHrsaiia extra rem : for the Univers(dia in re, ^ie constant pre- 
dicate of all the particulars, is siitHcient as an olqect of co^nitjon. 
Moreover, if the argument were admitted, it would prove that 
there exishMl separate Forms or Universals of mere negations — 
for niaiiy of the constant predicates are altogether iif^gative. 
Again, if Scilf-Existent Universals are to be a8sum(‘d corre- 
sponding to all our cogitations, we must assume Universals of 
extinct jiarticulars, and even of fictitious particulars, such as Hip- 
pocentaurs or Chimeras : for of these?, too, we have phantasms or 
concepts in (Jiir minds, f 

3. The most subtle disputants on this matter includer 
among the Universals Ideas or Forms. Tliis is absurd, because 
these do not constitute any Genus by tlK'mselves. These dis- 
putants hav{? also urged against the Idealistic theory that powerful 
juid unsolved objection, entitled The. Third J/uc. f 

4. Th(? si.q)}K>rt(Ts of these Self-Exishait UniversaLs trace tliem 

to prineijda — TTu' One, and the Tmh'terniiiiate Dyad; whicli 

they affirm to l>e i)rior in existence t?v(‘n to the Universals them- 
selves. But tliis can never be granted : for in the first place, the 
Idea of Number must be logically prior to the Idea of tin? Dyad ; 
but the Idea of Number is r<?]ativt‘, and the Bdative can never be 
prior to the Absolute or Self-Existent. 

o. If we grant that wher<?ver there is one constant predicate 
belonging to many |)articnlars, or wherever tlcuY? is stable and 
trustworthy (cognition, in all such cases a Self-Existent Universal 
correlate extra rmi is to bf? assumed, we shall find tluit this 
applies not merely to Substances or Essences, but also to the 
other Categories — Quality, Quantity, lielation, A(;. But hi?reby 
we exclude the possibility of participation in them l)y Pariiculars : 

Aristot. Metaph. A. S^90, a. 34; M. 1079, a. 2. Here we have the 
first appearance of the argument that William of Ockham, the 
Nominalist, put in the foreground of his case against Ikmlism — ‘ Entia 
non stmt multiplicanda praetor necessitatem,’ &c. 

t Aristot. Metaphys. A. 990, b, 14 ; Scholia, p. 665, b. 10, Brandit. 

X Aristot. Metaph. A, 990, b. 15, ol aKpipkcrnpot rwv X6yff)v. Both the 
points hero npticed appear in the Parmenides of ITato. 

The objection called The Third Man^ is expressed by saying, that if 
there be a Form of man, resembling individual men, you must farther 
postulate some higher Form, marking the poiiSa; of resemblance between 
the two : and so on bi^pber, without end. 
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since from such participaftion *he Particular derives its Substance 
or Essence ^one not its accidental predicates. Thus the Self! 
Existent Universal Dyad is eternal: but a partkular pair which 
denv«,s Its essential property of doubleness from partaking in thS 
Universal Dyad does not at the same time partake of etcmitv 
unless by accident. Accordbigly, there are no Universal Id(>as’ 
except of Substances or Essences; the common name, when 
applied to the world of sense and to that of cogitation, sWfios 
the same thmg— .substance or es,sence. It is unm(!aning to talk 
of aiYtlmig eke as signified-any other predicate common to 
many. Well then, if the Form of the Universals. and the h'orm 
of th«»se partidslars that pimticipate in the Universals, be the 
saitio, wo shall have somethiiif^^ common to both the one and the 
other, 80 that the objection called The Third Man will become 
applicable, and a higher Form must be postulated. But if the 
Form (if the Universals and the Form of the participating parti- 
i:ulars, be not identical, then the same name, as signifying both 
wUl bo u.s<!d equivocally ; just as if you applied the saiiie denomi- 
nation Man to ^allia.s and to a piece of wood, w'ithout any 
common property to warrant it. 


6. But the greatest difficulty of all is to understand how these 
Gogitiible XJniversals, not beaiig causes of any change or move- 
ment, contribute in any way to the objects of sense, either to the 
eternal or to thc^ perishable : or bow tliey assist us towards tiie 
knowledge tliereof, being not in them, and therefore not their 
substance or essence : or bow they stand in any real relation to 
their participants, being not immanent therc'in. Particulars cer- 


tainly do not proceed from these Universals, in any intelligible 
sense. To say that tlie Univ(‘rsals are arcliet\q>cs, and that par- 
ticulars partake in them, is urimeaning, and mere poetic metaphor. 
For where is the working force to mould them in conformity with 
the Universals ? Any one thing may be like, or may beccmie like, to 
any other particular thing, by accident ; or without any regular 
antecedent (;aus(i to produce such assimilation. Tlie same particular 
substance, moreover, wili have nirt one Universal archetype only, 
but several. Thus, tlie same individual man will have not ohlv tlu' 


Self-animal aiid the Self-biped, but also the Self-man, as Arclietypo. 
Then again, tliere will be Universal Archetypes, not merely for par- 
ticular sensible objects, but also for Universals themselves : thus the 
Genus will be an arehetyj:^ for its various species : so that the Fsine 
which is now archetyjxi, will, under other eircumstaiucs, be copy. 

7. Furthermore, it seems impossible that what is Substanc(i or 
Ussence can be separate from tliat whereof it is the Substance or 
Essence. How then can the Universals, if they be the Esstuicos 
of Sensible things, have any existence apart from those Sensible 
things ? Plato tells us in the Phaedon, that the F ornis or Uni- 
versals are the causes why particulars both exist at all, and come 
iuto such or such modes of existence. But even if we assume 
Universals as existing, •still the Particulars participant therein 
will not come into being, unless there be some ef&cient cause to 
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produce movement; moreover, mfany otW thin^ cq^e into 
being, though there be no Universals correlating therewith, 
a house, or a ring. The same causes that were sufficient to bnng 
these Imt into being, will be sufficient to bnng aU particulars into 
being, without assuming any Umvewals extra rmi at all. 

8 Attain if the Universals or Forms are Numbers, how can 
thev’eve? be’causes ? Even if wo suppose Particulars to bo Num- 
bers also how can one set of Numbers bo causes to the others . 
There can bo no such causal influence, even if one set be eternal, 
and the other perishable.* . • V 4.1 . ~ {>!„+„ 

Out of the inaiiv objections raised by Anstotl^a^yaiiist 1 lato, 
we have selected such as boro principally upofTthc theciy ot 
Realism : that is, upon the theory of Univermlia ante rem or e^ra 

— self-existent, archetypal, cogitable substances, m which Far- 
ticulars faintly particiiiated. The objcctioiis are not superior ui 
acutcne.ss, and they an; decidedly inferior, in cloamcss of onnnci-__ 
ation, to those that Plato himself produces in the Parmenides 
Moreover, several of them are founded upon Anstotle s point of 
view, and would have failed to convmce Plato. Uie gw>at ment of 
Ari.stotle is, that he went beyond the negative of the Parmenid(«, 
asserted' this new point of view of his own, and formulated jt into ^ 
a counter-theory. He rejected altogetliCT the separate and ex- 
clusive realitv whicli Plato had claimed tor Ins Absolutes of tin- 
Cogitable world, as well as the derivative and unreal semblance 
that alone Plato accorded to the sensible world, 'iVithout 
denying the distinction of the two, as conceivable and nameablc. 
ho inaintained that truth and cognition required that th('y should 
be looked at in implication with each other. And he went even 
a step farther, in antithesis to Plato, liy reversmg the order of the 

two Instead of considering the Cogitable Umversa s alone as nail 
.and complete in themselves, and the Sensible Particulars as degene- 
rate and confused seml.lances of them, he placed complete reality 
in the sensible particulars alone,+ and treated the cogitable nni- 
vorsals as contributory aiqiendages thereto ; some being essential, 

t 

• Aristnt, Metaph., A. 991, b, 13. .Several other objections are made 
bv Aristotle against that variety of the Platonic theory whereby the 
Ideas were commuted into Ideal numbers. Ihese objections do not be- 
long to tho controversy of Realism against Nommahsm. 

+ Aristotle takes pains to vindicate agaiij it both I lato and the Iltra- 
clciteans the dignity of tho Sensible World. They that depreciate sen- 
sible objects as perpetually changing, unstable, and unknowable ma^ 
the misteke (ho observes) of confining their attention to the sublunap' 
interior of the Cosmos, where, indeed, goneraboii and destruction largely 
nrevail But this is onlv a small portion of tho entire Cosmos. In th^ 
Hrgest portion— the visflde, celestial, superlunary regions-— there is no 
generatiOT or destruction at all, nothing but permanence and • 

in appreciating the sensible world (Aristotle says), philosophers ought to 
parZ ihe shortcomings of tho smaller ^rlion « 
lencies of the larger ; and not condemn both*togother on account of t 
smaller — (Metaphys., P , *010, a. 32), 
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otLers non-essential, but tfll of t them relative, and none of them 
independent integers. His phdosophy was a complete revolution 
as compared with Parmenides and Plato; a revylution, toe the 
more calculated, to last, because ho embodied it in an elaborate and 
original theory of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ontology. He was 
the first philosopher that, besides recognizing the equivocal cha- 
racter of those general terms whereon speculative debate chi(!fly 
turns, endeavoured methodically to set out and compare the dif- 
ferent meanings of (aich term, and their relations to each other. 

Bxmevi f mixli the Ontology of Aristotle may fail to satisfy 
moderfl exigencies, still, as compared with the Platonic Kealism, 
it was* a consiuSrable improvtaiient. Instead of adopting Ens 
as % seif-explaining term, contrasted with the Generated and 
Perishable (the doctrine of Plato in the llepublic, Phmdoiq airi 
Timm us), he discriminat(;s several distinct m(‘anings of Ens ; a 
dis(;rimhiation not always usefully imrsued, but tending in the. 
Hiain towards a bettiu' theory. Tlie distinctioii betwecai Ens 
potential, and Tins u(‘tual, does not belong directly to the question 
between Realisnq and Nominalism, yet it is a portion of that 
philosopliical revolution wrought by Aristothi against Plato — 
disj)lacement of tljo seat of reality, and ti'ausfer of it from the 
•Oogital5l(! ITnivt'rsal to tin* Sensible l^irticadar. Tlie direct enun- 
ciation of this I’liauge is contaiiuMl in bis distinctioii of Ens into 
Eiindamentjil a.nd Comaunitant aiul bis still grcuitci- 

refineiiKUit on the sanu' principle by enumerating tlie ten varitdies 
of Ens Ciilled Categories or Predicaments. * He will not allow Ens 
(nor Unum) to be a Genus, p^lrtible into Speci('s; lu^ recognizes it 
only as a word of many analogous nu'anings, one of them pr/hrf- 
pal u)ui fiLudanienkil, tins rest derivativ(‘ and subordinate tlua’Cto, 
eaeb in its own manner. Aristotle tlins establishes a gradiuitcd 
scale of Entia, (MkIi having its own value; and jiositioii, and its 
own mode of (;(>niU‘xion witli the commoTi centre'. That comnioii 
centre;, Aristedle eh'dared to he* e.)f eieH'e'ssity some inditieluai object 
— Hoe Alkjitiit, Thai Man, This H«;rse, Ac. This was the common 
Sulqcct, to whie-h all the'i)thea- Entia. belongeel as predicate's, and 
without wliiedi none of them had any renlity. A\ e here; hill into 
the; langiiugi' of Logic, the* first theory oi which we enve to 
Aristedle. His ontological classificalie)n was adapted to tiiat 

theory. ■ ^ 

As wo«r(! lioro cioneorU'd mily with the diffc.rcnt ways oi (jjn- 
ceiviuff the rchition bcitweeii the PartiCTihir and tlie lliaversa.I we 
are not ealled'oii to eritiidae the well knomi decuple enuiiieratioii 
of OateKories or I’redicameuts fipveii by Aristotle, both in Jiis 
Treatise called by that name and elsewhere. For our purpose it 


• In onumorating the ten Catogoncs, Ari toll tiA s ^ depar^a^^ 
from tho proposition-ifiaao ati nC-Nomo vmed H'- ^ 

iar individual as Subject: and he distributes, under 

the information that can He asked or given about ^that bubjett aU - 
predicates that can be affirmed or denied thercot. 

4«J 
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is enougli to point out that the particular sensible Hoc Aliquid is 
declared to be the ultimate subject, to which Ell Universals attach, 
as deteriidnants or accompaniments ; and that if this condition be 
wanting, the unattached Universal cannot rank among complete 
Entia. The Subject or First Substance^ which can never become 
a predicate, is established as the indispensable ultimate subject for 
all predicates ; if that disappears, Jill predicates disappear along 
with it. The Particular thus becomes the keystone of the arch 
whereon all Universals rest. Aristotle is indeed careful to 
j)oint out a gradation in these predicates ; some are* essential to 
the subject, and thus approach so near to the Firsi Substance that 
he calls them Second Substances ; others, and the^ost in ikiimber, 
are not thus essential; these last are Concmiitants or Acddhits, 
and some of them fail so much short of complete Entity that he 

These ten Karjjyopiat — yivri riav KartjyopLujv, sometimes simply rd ytvri 
— tCjp KaniyofnCiv Fresdicammia in Latin — are as follows : — * 

1 . O ixna — Sabstantta — Substance. 

2. riocro^' — Quantum- Quantity. 

3. li — Qua/c — Quality. 

4. WpoQ Tt — Ad Illiquid — Itelation. 

6. Ho u — Ubi — Location. 

6. I lore — Quando — Period of Tiipe. 

7. Kcfddai — Ji'cere — Attitude, Posture. 

8. *‘Ex^iv—llabeie — Equipment, Appurtenances, Property. 

9. riontj/ — Active occupation. 

10. Ildax^ip — I'Fi — Passive occupation. 

1. The hist Category, Substance, is distributed into Prima and 
Secunda. Prirna, which is Substance par excellence, can only serve as a 
Subject in propositions, and can never be a Predicate. It is indispens- 
able as a substratum for predicates ; though alone and without some of 
them, it is a mere unmeaning term. Substantia Secunda describes the 
Species or Goiius that includes the First. Respecting an unknown 
Subject — Ivailias — you ask, What is Kallias ? Answer is made by 
declaring the Second Substance, the Species ho belongs tO“-Kallia8 is 
a man. 

2. Quantum — How large is ho ? To this question answer is made 
under the same Category — He is six feet high, as thin as Kinesias, &c. 

3. Quale — -What manner of man is he ? Answer the third Category 
— He is fair, flat-nosed, muscular, Ac. 

4. Relata — What are the relations that he stands in? He is father, 

master, director, &c. 4 *■' 

6, Ubi — Where is he P In his house, in the market-j^lace, Ac. 

6. Of what point of time do you speak ? Yesterday, last 
year, now, Ac. 

7. Jacere-^ln what attitude or posture is he ? He is lying down, 
standing upright, kneeling, Ac. 

8. Habere — has he in the way of clothing, equipment, arms, 
property ? *He has boots, sword and shield, an axe, a house, Ac. 

9. JPacere — In what is he actively occupied P He is speaking, writing, 
fencing, cutting wood, Ac. 

10. Fall — In wh^ is he passively occupiotf ? He is being beaten, re- 
proved, rubbed, having his hair cut, Ac. 
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describes them as near tcl • t. . , 

or unessential, are alike constitiipnf ' them, essential 

Platonic Eea^m. InsteTd o^sepaS'un^ivt^l”*^? against the 
hunuig m themselves full realltvlL/f / substances, con- 
r^hty when they faded down into ’the *^at 

tioulai-s, he mverts the Platonir nrrlf^^ «^adowy copies called Par- 
the privilege of.the Particular .Sensin’ full reality to be 

of thc>Umvers..*l to tW of a P^edTat 

"4ar2 

drawn up by Ariftotle,‘^stSng^^ the con 

propositions. He himselt saye^ th-TfW o‘ many aifferent 

might bo referred to more X.n ''“.T"" predicates that 

not consider this aS an obiection to fhp ii : and he does 

ought to bo consiaered as includingtbem all’ tbef class— 
.the comtnon and indispensable Correlate to^ull ^ ^ <-ategory is 

caption of relation is too narrow and tii*d .Inwn \ Aristotle’s con- 

tioiis of words. Yet it must be said tb-ii T * conjunc- 

on this ground, are applicabloalso to the ' 

times, W'hich dismiss the six last heads 'im-l r i ol 

Substance, Quantitv Ouahtv ll . S the four first- 

properly rank nndei^ the mori/generlrhe.ad^if 

nortinf V!' ' «cventh and eighth Categories will be found im- 

In A relerririg to lacts V'onstantly varying, and often desirable ta 
w , moreover not fit to rank under any of the other freneral liAGrla 
itelata, which comprises them as well as all the rest hut 
Anstotle afterwards proceeded to streteh tho application of the theme 
tio^ besir/^tt''”'^ phdosophy generally, and other subjects of Prediea- 
oifthth hrtl! “itiividual liiaii. liore undoubtedly the seventh fjftd 
glith beads appear narrow and trivial. Aristotle probably would never 
' enlarged purpose been present to his 

mina trom the beginniiig. Probably, too, he was not insensible to the 
penectiun of tho number Ten. 

n 21. ^aiverai yap to (TvpfSe^rjKoc tyyvg 

1>] cannot be a stronger illustration of the difference between the 

lawnic and tho Aristotelian point of view, than the fact that Plato 
applies the same designation to all particular objects of sense — that 
naid-way between Entia and Non-P#itia. (liepublic, v. 
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illusion, lessening the beneficial efficacy 6f universal demonstrative 
reasoning.* And he declares it to be a corollary, from this view 
of the Particular* as indispensable subject, along with the Univer- 
sal as its predicate:— That the first principles of ^emonstwition 
in all the separate theoretical sciences, must be obtained by in- 
duction from particulars : tirst by impressions of sense preserved 
in the memory ; then by mrftplied remembrances enhirged into 
one experience ; lastly, by many experiences generalized into one 
principle by the Nous.t , , . x 

AViiile Aristotle thus declares Induction t(j be vhe Source troin 
whence demonstration in these separates scieiuujs^-- draws its hrst 
prmcii)les, we must at the same time ackiiowledg^ hat his inarmer 
of treating science is not always conformable to this declaratnm, 
and that lie oiten seems to forget Induction altogether. This is 
the case not only in his First Philosox)hy, or Metapliysics, but also 
in his Physics. He there prof(‘sses to trace out what iie. calls 
beginnings, causes, elements, A(’., and he analyzes most of the 
highest generalities. Yet still these' analytical enquiries (whatever 
be their value) are usually, if not always, kept iij subordination t/> 
the countcr-theorv that he had set up against the Platonic 
Eealism. CornpMe reality resides (he constantly repeats)^ only in^ 
the particular sensible substances and sensible facts or movements 
that c>ompose the aggr(‘gate Cosmos; whicli is not generated, 
but eternal, liotli as to substance* and as to movement. It these 
sensible substances disaiipcar, nothing r(‘mains. The beginnings 
and cau.^^es exist only rehitivcily to these piirticulars. horrn, 
Matter, Privation, m\' not real Beings, anti'cedent to the Cosmos, 
and pre-existent generators of the suljstances coiistituting the 
Cosmos ; tliey (ire logical fragments or faetr»rs, (..btained by mental 
analysis and eompurison, assisting to methodize our ]diilosoi)hiCfil 
point of view or eoiieei>tion of those substjiiici's ; l)ut inca|)ablo of 
being understood, and having no value of their own ajjait troni 
the .^ilLstaiibe.s. Sonu* sneh iogicail analysis (that of Ai'istotle or 
some other) is an indi.'^jieii sable? condition (*vcn of the most strictly 

inductive philosophy. < • n 

There are some portions of the wntings of Aristotle (especially 
the third book JJe Juinunind tin* twelftli l)ook of the Mitiiphysua) 
wbero he aiqa-ars to lose siglit of tlie limit lH‘re iiidieuteil ; but 
with few exceptions, we? find bim constantly rc'me'inbenng, and 
oi^en repeating, tlu? great truth fonnuFit(?d in bis (yategories-y'-that 
full or substantive reality re^sides only in the Ihc Miquid, with its 
predicates iinTtlicaletd with it— and that eve*n the Inghe-st of these 
predicates fSe*cond Substances) have no reality apart Iroin some 
one of their particulars. We must recollect that though Anstotle 


* Arieiot. Analyi Poster., I., p. 85, a. 31, b. 19. 
t See the concluding chapter of the Analytica Fostencra. ^ 

A similar doctrine is stated by Pluto m the Fhmdon (p. 96 15- on . 
among the intellect^ial phases that SokratcA had passed through in 
oourse of his life, without continuing in them. 
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doilies to the predicates a separate reality, lie recognizes in them 
an adjective reality, as accoinpaniments and deterniiruints • he con- 
templates all tjie ten Categories as distinct varieties of existence/ 
This is sufficient as a basis for abstraction, whereby we can nairie 
them and reason upon them as distinct objects M thought or 
points of view, although none of th^ come into reality except as 
implicated with a sensible particailar. Of such reasoning Aristotle^s 
First Philosophy chiefly consists ; and he introduces peculiar 
phrases to describe tliis distinction of reason, between two differ- 
ent iffiints of fview* where the rmil objiet siiolo'n of is one 
and file same. • The frequ(aic,y of the occasions taken to point 
ou% that distinction, mark his anxitdy to kcaqi the First Philo- 
sophy in harmony with the theory of reality announced in his 
Cat(‘gorie8. 

The* Categori(\s of Aristoth^ apj)ear to have become more widely 
<known than any other part of his jihilosojihy. They were; m inffi dis- 
cussed by the sects coming aft('rhim ; and (wen when not adopted, 
werc^ jirc'sent to speculative minds as a sc^heine to be amended. t 
Most of the arg-timeiits turned upon tlie nine later Categories ; 
it was debated whether tlu^si^ witc properly enumerated and 
• discriiitinated, and wlndher the (mumeration as a whole was 
exhaustive. 

Witli these (h‘tails, however, the* qiu'stion between Realism and 
its counter-theory (wliethcr Coiusqdualism or Nominalism) is not 
inateriall y concerned. The standard against Realism was raised by 
Aristoth? in the First Cat(‘gory, when he proclaimed tln^ IToc Aliquid 
to be the only com])let<! Ens, and the Universal to exist only along 
with it as a predicate;, being nothing in itself apart ; and when he 
enunierated Quadti/ as out; among the juM'dicates, and nothing be- 
yond. In the Platonit; Realism (Pluedon, Tiimeus, Parmenides) 
wlnit Aristotle cailcHl Quality was tin; highest and most incon- 
testable among all Substanci's — tin; Cood, the lV;autiful, the 
Just, &c. ; what AriStoth' <;alled Second Substance was also Sub- 
stance in th(‘ Platonic; j[lc;alism, though not so incontestably ; 
but what Aristoth; calhal First Substance was in tin; Platonk; 
Realism no Substance .'it all, but only oin; among a multi- 
tude of confuscHl and transicait shadows. It is in the First and 
Third Categories that the cnpital antithesis of Aristotle ag;iinst 
the Platonic Realism is ^contained. As far as that antitliesis i8 
concerned, it matters little whether the aggregate of prcdicfitea 
be subdividefi under nine gen(;ral heads (Categories) or uiioor 


In the centur}^ su(;ceeding Aristotle, the philosoplu^s 

altered his Categorii'S, and drew up a new list of “ 

taining only four distinct heads instead of ten. ^ _ 

record or explanation of the Stoic Categories from .any of their 


* AmtoCMetaphys., 1017, jn 24. 6aax-c yapXey.ra. (rd n^ara 

Hits KaTtiyoptai;) roirawrax^C if ntomrienlohro— p. 217. 

t Thifl is the just remark of Trendeleiiburg-Kattgonemonro p 
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authors ; so that we are compelled to accept the list on secondary 
authority, from the comments of critics, mostly opponents. But, 
as far £is we can ^ make out, they retained in their JB’irst Category 
the capita] feature of Aristotle’s First Category ; the primacy of 
the First Substance or Hoc Aliquid, and its exclusive privilege of 
imparting reality to all the other Categories. Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to have retained this characteristic, but to have 
exaggerated it. They did not recognize so close an approach of 
the iriiiversal to the Particular, as is implied by giving to it a 
second place in the same Category, and calling Second Sub- 
stance. The First Category of the Stoics (Sometiisng or Sq})ject) 
included only particular substances ; all Universals were by thum 
ranked in the other Categories, being regarded as negations of 
substances, and designated by the term N(m--Soviethings — Nm- 
SuhstcmceH,* 

The Neo-Platonist Plotinus, in the third century after tho 
Christian era, agreed with the Stoics (though looking from the 
opposite point of view) in disapproving Aristotle’s arrangement of 
Second Substanco in the same Category with First Substance. t 
He criticises at some^ length both the Aristotcdian list of Cate- 
gories, and the Stoic list ; but lie falls back into the Platofiic and " 
even the Parmt'nideaii point of view. His ciijiital distinction is 
betwe^ai Cogitables and Sensibles. The Cogitabilia are in his 
view the most real ; (i.e. the Aristotelian Second Substance is 
more real than the First;) among them the highest, Unum or 
Bonum, is the grand fountain and sovereign of all the rest. 
Plotinus thus departed altogether from the Aristotelian Cate- 
gories, and rerived the Platonic or Parincnidean Realism ; yet 
not without some Aristotelian modifications. But it is remarkable 
that in tiiis dejiarture his devoted friend and seliohir PoRriiYBY 
did not follow- him. Porjihyry not only composed an Introduc- 
tion to th(i Qat(?gorics of Aristotle, but also vindicated them at 
great length, in a sc'parate commentary, against the censures of 
Plotinus : Dexippiis, Jamblichus, and Sijnplicius, followed in the 
same track.} Still, though Porjdiyry stood forward both as 
admirer and champion of the Aristotelian Categories, he did 
not consider that the question raised by tlie First Category 
of Aristotle against the Platonic Realism w-as finally decided. 
This is ' sufficiently proved by the thr^ie problems cited above 
out«'’of the Introduction of Poqihyry ; where he proclaims it 
to be a deep and difficult inquiry, whether GenerA and Sp6<jies 
had not a real substantive exivstt*nce apai't from the individuals 
compo.sing them. Aristotle, both in the Categories and in many 
other plmjes, had declared his opinion distinctly in the negative, 
against Plato : but Porphyry had not made up his mind between 

Prantl — Gesch. der Logik. Vol. 1. sect, vu p. 420, ovnva tSl 
K oiva Trap’ avroXc Xiycrm, &c. « 

t Plotinus. EnncCd. VI. 1, 2. 

t Simplicius. Schol. in Aristotel. Catog. — p. 40 a-h. Brandis. 
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the two, though he insists* in HmOTin.o.f i x i. 

, distmction between First and Secold fubstoct * 

when the Analytn» and the Topica were unknown 0^^®’ 
The Anstotehan discmmnation between First and xSd Rub 
stance was thus always kept in sight, and Boethius treated it 
much in the same manner a^s PorSivrv h^t^ ucaLea it 

Alcui. Ub.WnJ M..™, „d 

and nmth centiMes repeated what they found iu BoethL,s ^and 

FRfb^A^^fd unimpaired. But Sootus 

JilifOENA (d. 880 A.D.) took an entirely opposite view, and 
reverted to the Platomc traditions, though with a large admix- 
ture of Aristotelian ideas. He was a Christian Platonfst, blend- 
ing the Iranscendentahsm of Plato and Plotinus with theological 
dogmatic influences(denved from the Pseudo-Dionysius Are.pagita 
and others) and yerpng somewhat even towards Pantheism, 
hcotus hrigena reyived the doctrine of Cogitable Universalia extra 
and nn<« r^. He declared express oppo.sition to the arrange- 
ment ol the First Anstotelian CategorJ^ whereby the individual 
was put first, m the character of subject; the Universal second 
in the oharacter only of predicate ; complete reality belonmnc^ to 
the two m conjunction. Scotus maintained that the Cogitable or 
Incorporeal Universal was the first, the true and complete real ; 
from whence the sensible individuals were .secondary, incomplete 
multiple, derivatives.ll But though he thus adopts and enforces 
the Platonic thcorj'' of Universalia (inte rem and cxtTd he does 
not think himself oblig'ed to deny that Universaha may be in re 
also. 


The contradiction of tlie Aristotelian traditions, so far as con- 
cerns the Pirst Categ’ory, thus proclaimed by Scotus Erigena, 
have provpked considerable ojipositioii aniong his im- 
mediate successors. Nevertheless, he also obtained partizans. 
Remigius of Auxerre an(> others not only defended the Platonic 
Realism, but cjirried it as far as Plato himself had done ; affirming 
that not only Universal Substances, but also Uiiivei*eal Accidents, 
had a real separate existence, apart ffom and anterior to indivi- 
duals. § The controversy for and against the Platonic Realism 
WM thus distinctly launched in the schools of the middle a^s. 


* Prantl — Gfeschichte der Logik. Vol. I., sect. 11, p. 634, n. 69. 
Upon this account, Prantl finds Porphyry guilty of ‘ empiricism in its 
extreme crudeness’ — ‘ jene aiisserste Rohheit des Empirismus.’ 

t Prantl — Geschichto der Logik. Vol. L, sect 12, p. 685; Vol. II., 
sect 1, p. 4-7. Trendelenburg— Kategorienlehre, p. 246. 

J Ueberweg — Geschichte der Philosophie der patristiischen und * 
scholastischen Zeit, sect. 21, p. 115, ed. 2nd. 

I Prantl — Gesch. der Logik. Vol. II., ch. 13, p. 29-35. 

V Ueberweg — Geschichtfier Philos., sect. 21, p. y3. Prantl — Gesch, 
der Logik, VoL IL, ch. 13, 44, 45-47. 
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It was upheld both as a philosophical i^viVd, and as theologically 
orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter-theory of 

Aristotle. • , .l t. i . 

It has been stated above, that it was thwagh Porrf.iyry s 
T$Q(^o(f€ (ill tliG transliitioii of Bootliius) tliAt the sclio()lnion Dcciiino 
acquainted with the ancient dispute as to the nature of IJnivorsals. 
Of Plato’s doctrines, except in a translation of part of the liininus, 
they had for a lon^ time only second-hand knowledge, chiefly 
throuiih St. Augustin ; of Aristotle, tlmy knew down to the middle 
of tlie twelfth century, only the Categories ^md 'the \l)e J liter pre- 
iaf mic in translation, and not, until the beginning the thirteenth , 
others hesides the logical works. Down to aboiff^this tinuf^ logi(i 
or dialectic being tlie whole of philosophy, the qiiestioii a§ to 
TJniversals almost excluded cveiy other ; and, even later, when 
tlie field of philosophy becaim* much wider, it never lost the first 
place as hiug as scholasticism remained dominant. 

Rather more than two centuries after the (.leath of Scotufe 
Erigeiia (about the end of the eleventh), the (|U(*stiou was eagcrl} 
disputial, in its bearings upon tlie tlu'oiogical dogma of the 
Trinity, botwi'en Roscellix, a canon of Com]>iegne, and Anselm, 
Archlnshoi) of Caiderliury. Anselm maintained that all in(J_^vidual^ 
men were lu hoiiio imus^ and formed a i<‘al unity, so too, 

although every ])erson in the Godhead was perhict God, they were 
but one God. ‘ To this realistic doctrine, Roscedlin (of whom very 
little is known\ founding upon some of his immc'diatti precuisors, 
opposed a t]u^(.-ry dillcT-fiit from tht‘ Aristot(‘lian. IMain tain iug with 
Aristotle, and even more strongly than Aristoth^, that tlie indi- 
vidual particulars wen^ the only n^al entities, h(^ d(K*lared tliai, in 
geruTa and speiaes, th(‘ individuals were' hedd together only sub- 
jectively by means of a ge*m‘ral name, bestowed u|>on th(;m for 
tlieir points of similarity. Tin* Universals were neither aide rem 
(with Platoh nor in re (with Aristotle), but post rent ; and iii 
themselves vvere nothing at all beyond voa^s pr noinimi. Roscellin 
apiiears to have carried out the tlieory consistently, aiui not 
nu ixdy with referem-e to the spi'cial thocdogical question. So far 
as that was concerned, he was not afraid to pronounce tliat the 
three persons were' thri'C individual Gods ; and thereupon, his 
theology lieing eondeinned l>y an ecclesiastical council, the theory 
became suspind, and so jcmained until the late iioriod of scholas- 
tici.;m. Its supporters w(‘re called byCthc name vocaleH or nomi- 
nales, Nominalists ; and it was at the saine iieriod of excited 
ftsdirn*’ that the name reulifi, Reahst, was first used to designate 
the upholders of the ancient doetrine, as held either in the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian form. , , 

To what lengths the discussion of the question was earned m 
the century that elapsed from the time of Anselm and Roscollm 
till the begrinriing of the second period of scholasticism, kW 
seen in a list drawn up by Prantl (Gesch. d. Log. II., pp. llo-iJll 
of not less than tMrteen distinct opiniofxS, or shades of opinion, 
held by different schoolmen. Of these, the moat oistmguisnea 
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was Abaelaed (1079-1 1 I 2 I wPhn Innt , 

extremes of Realism and Nominalism ^ ^eH’een the 

denied the independent exisW of one hand, he 

N<,.mnalists i" regard 

rem ; of tf.o TJrnvev.als, d.ffere.l from these in .as,.ril,inp. to the 
mind the povvJr of fa.sluomng a Concept or notion oorre,?pondent 
to^tiif fi^eneral name. ^ 

In the loth century, when Scholasticism reached its hio-hest 
<h-velopment, tlie .suprom.'Mjy of Aristotle wa.s firmly estahli'shed 
^e hud a<!Cor(unKly m Thomas Aqttinas (1220-74) a .supporter of 
the Anstotehan .loctnne of the Universals as inomment m re. ■ 
but, at the same time, he declared that the intellect, hv aostract- 
inp the exeentiui attrilmtc-s (cpiiddities) of things from ''their aa-i- 
dmial [ittnbute^K forms Universals 'post ' and. althoTmli lie 
uttf*rly rejectc'd the Platonic assumption of ideas as real—tlie only 
tiuly ijoal— lie yet maintaiiKHl that the ideas or thon£!;‘hts of 
tliin»^s ill the Divine mind, antecedent to creation, wore Uiiiversal'ia 
ante rem. 


Ilis great rival in the next generation, Dt^ns Scotus (d. KlOO), 
admitting the Universals in the same three-fold sonso, deter- 
mined the various redated (piestions in a way jx'culiar to 
himself. Especially in regard to the qnostion of the relation 
of the tiniversal to the singular or individual, was lie at war 
witli his j)red(>ces8ors. Thomas had declared that in the indi- 
vidual, composed of form and matter fmaferia sipnaia J, the 
J'oriii was the Universal, or element eommon to all the indivi- 
duals ; what marked off one imlividual from another — the so-called 
prin(U})k of iudividiJiidion — was the 7naifer, e.f/. in i^okratcs, hax 
€(ir(\ heve ossa. Put as matter bon,* tlu^ eliaracter of defect or im- 
perfection, Scotus eomfihiined that this was to represent the 
individual as made imperfect in being individualized, whereas it 
was tlie uliinia real Has. the most truly perfect form of Existence. 
The prineijile of individuation must he something jiositive, and 
not, like matter, negative. The (piidditas, or universal, must bo 
8up])lemented by a harciV^as to make it singular or in(Iivid*ia] ; 
Bokrates 'vvajmadi^ individual by the addition of SoJmititas to his 
speeifiti and geiit'ric characteristics as man and animal. 

The next name is of the greatest imjiortance. William of 
Ockham (d. Id47), an Englishman and pupil of Duns Scotus, 
revived the nominalistic doctrine that had been so long discredited 
amongst the leading s(?hoolmen and frowned upon by ^he Church. ^ 
Froin him, if not earlier, is to bo dated the period of the downfall of 
Scholasticism ; severance beginning to be made of reason from 
faith, and philosophy being no longer prosecuted m the solo 
interest of thoologicai dogma. 
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Univeimls (genera, species, and flie like) were, ke held, nothing 
real extra aniniam, but were only in nmite. Calling everything that 
existed in or out of the mind a singular or individual, he asked how 
a term t^iemiinusj like /inmo could be prcHiicated of a ntiraber of fiidi- 
viduals. The answers of every form of Realism, that of Buns 
Sootus included, led to absurdity ; the Realists all beg?m with the 
imiversal, and sought to explain from it the individual, whereas 
they ought to begin with the singular, which alone really exists, 
and ascend to the explanation of the miiversal. The ti^e doctrine 
was that the universiils were not at all in things, but in the imind ; 
and in the proposition homo est risihiiis, the tern|p/amio stood not 
for any miiveisal man, but for the real individual man, who^lone 
could iaugh. As to the mode of existence of the universals in the 
mmd, he contented himself wdth enumerating various opinions 
that were or might be held, without deciding for one in particular. 
But he. was ever ready with tVie warning : Entia non Biint maifi- ^ 
plicamla prmter neceBsiiatem, Though he was not a nominalist x>ure 
and simple, — in refusing to regard the universals as mere wonls or 
names and nothing more— it would be committing him to more 
than be has committed himself to, if we should call him, with 
some, a Conceptualist. f 

Fmm the time of William of Ockham, the nominalistic doc- 
trine, in some shape or other, remained triiim|)hant in the schools. 
Formerly sus]>ected and condemiK‘d, and revived b}^ a detc^rmined 
opponent of the papal see, it yet became so firmly established as 
a philosophical tenet, that it was acce])ted by the most orthodox 
theologians; and, in the last days of scholasticism, it was actually 
Realism that became tlie suspicious doctrine. In fact, with philo- 
sophy growing more and more independent, and entering upon 
discussions that had no reference to religious dogma, it became 
possible for the later schoolmen to be Kominalists in regard to 
the question of Universals, wliile they were at the same time 
devout believers in the region of faith. It was when the question 
thus became an ojien one, that Realism, as a theory of ITniver- 
sals, fell into discredit : as a tendency of the human mind, 
Realism remained active as before, and upon the extension of the 
field of philosophy at the beginning of the modern jieriod, it oc- 
cupied new strongholds, from which it lias not yet been dislodged. 

Since the age of Descartes, Nominalism or Conceptualism has 
bee*> professed by the great majority of fhiiikers ; but the question 
has been allowed to sink into the second rank. In its stead, the 
discussion of the Origin of Knowledge, — in or before experience, — 
has risen into importance. When it was regarded as philo- 
sophically settled that Universals had no subsistence apart from 
the mind, it was a natural transition to pass to the consideration 
of their origin. But here, as in the question of perception, there 
has, during the whole modem period, been too little disposition 
to turn to account the results of the long mediaeval struggle. In 
the question of Innate Ideas the old quesfion is dirt'ctly involved. 

Hobbes is one of the few in later times to whom the question 
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as 

extreme Nomi- 




= othS"^ S" t"l7 “fs 

I md, Hmner, tins rmn, thoi man. And a commorname W 
the name of many things severally taken, but not coSeirof 
all together (as man is not the name of all mankind, but Ke^v 
"•■e, as of I eter John, and the rest severally), is therefore calh-d 
un>f,rml nafiie; and therefore this word *. 


one, 

an 


name oi auyth% existent in nature, nor of any idea^r pWasm 
lorn.,* m the mind, but always the mime of some word ornamo 
so that wh(ui a hvmff creature, a stone, a spirit, or any other thinu’ 
IS said to bo universal, it is not to be understood that any man’ 
stone, .Ac,, ever was or ean be universal, but only that these 
words, horn;/ creoturc, done, &c., avo universal names, that is names 
common to inany tilings ; and the conceptions answering to them 
111 our mmd, aro the images and phantasms of several living 
creatures or other things. And, therefore, for the understanding 
of the extent of an universal name, we need no other faculty but 
,that o^our iinaginatioii, by which we remember that such names 
bring 8oinetiiu(}S one thing, sometimes another, into our mind.’ 
(Hobbes, Be Corpore, c. 2, § 10.) 

Locke’s view of Abstraction is contained in the Third Book of 
his Essay, In Chap. III., ‘ Of General Terms,’ he asks (§ 6), ‘ how 
general words canie to be inad(\ seeing that all existing things 
are particular.’ He replies, ‘ Words become general by being 
made tbe signs of geiu'ral ideas ; and Ideas become general, by 
.separating from them tbe circumstances of Time and Place, and 
any other ideas that may determine them to this or that particular 
existence.’ He goes on to say : - Children know nothing but par- 
ticulars ; at first they know, for example, a small number of 
persons ; as tludr expcri(‘iice grows tliey become acquainted with 
a greater number, and discern their agreements ; they then frame 
an idea to eonqiriso the.le points of agr(;ement, which is to them 
the meaning of the general term ‘ man ; ’ they leave out of the Idea 
what is p<*culiar to Peter, James, and Mary, and retain what is 
common. The same process is repeated for still higher generalities, 
as ‘ animal.’ A general is nothing but the power of representing 
so many particulars. Esj^nces and Species are only other nr»nes 
for these abs^act ideas. Tbe sorting of things under names is 
the workmanship of the understanding, taking occasion fnm the 
siniilituds it observes among them^ to make abstract general ideas; 
and to set them up in tht^ mind as Patterns or Forms, to which they 
are found to agree. That the generalities are mere ideas, or men- 
tal products, and not real existences, is shown by t);^e difrerent 
composition of complex ideas in difterent minds; the idea ol 
Covetousness in one man is not what it is in another. 

Locke is thus substantially a Nominalist, b*it does not go deep 
into tibe psychological nature of general ideas. He remarks justly 
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tliat the general idea proceeds i4>on similitude, designating the 
agreements of things, and leaving out the dilforences ; but he does 
not affirm that the mental notion is still a notion of one or more 
particulars. That lie doiis not see the bearings Of a thorimgh- 
going Nominalism, is evident from his making little use of it, 
in arguing against Innate Ideas. 

Eeimceley’s Nominalism is notorious and pronounced, and was 
in reality the wedge that split up, in his mind, the received 
theory of Porce])tion. In the well-known passage in tljo Introduc- 
tion to his ‘ Princi])les of Human Knowh^lgiv/ lie (piotes tlv3 con- 
ceptualist doctrine, — as implying that the mind j/in form an idea 
of colour in the abstract by sinking every individual colour, i^nd 
of motion in the abstract witliout conceiving a body inovcul, or the 
figure, direction, and velocity of the motion, — and comments upon 
the doctrine in these terms : — ‘ Wlndher others havci this wonder- 
ful faculty of alistracting tlu'ir ideas, they liest can tell. For 
myself, I find, indeed, I havtui faculty of imagining, or rejiresent- 
irig to myself the ideas of tliose particular tilings I liavo perceived, 
and of variously compounding and divi<ling tlieir''. 1 can imagine 
a man with two heads, or tlH‘ u])pf'r part of a man joined to the 
body of a horse. 1 can consider the liand, the eye, the nosi?, each , 
by itself alistractf'd or si'paratud from tlu^ rest of tlnii body. But 
then, whatever hand or (ye I iiuagim', it luiist havi? s()Tne jiartieular 
shape and colour. Ijiki^wise, the idem of man that I frame to 
myself, must be (ither of a wliite, or a black, or a tavvny ; a 
straiglit, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a niiddh'-sized man. I 
cannot by any effort of thought e(>nceiv(' tlie abstract id('ai above 
described. And it is equally imjiossilile to form the alistract idea 
of motion distinct from the body moving, and which is neitlior 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilimnir; and the lik(! may bo 
said of all otlier abstract g<*n(!ral ideas whatsoi.'ver. To be 
plain, I own iiiysdf ablc^ to abstract in one sense, as whim I con- 
sider some pfirticular jiarts or (pialities sejiarati'd from others, 
with which though they are united in soim* olijoct, yet it is 
possible they may really exist witliout tlikmi. Hut I diaiy that I 
can abstract om" from another, or conceive scqiaratoly, those 
qualities which it is imjiossible should (ixist Sfqiarated ; or tliat I 
can frame a gema-al notion ly abstracting from particulars in the 
manner aforesaid, wliidi two last are tlu^ proper acceptations of 
abslractions.’ *• 

Berkeley recognizes in jiarticular objf'cts a po’\v(T gf representing 
a class ; as when the geometer demonstrates a jiroposition upon a 
particular triangle, and infers it for all triangles. In this way, he 
says, the particular may become, general, by standing for a wli(3le 
class. The expression is incautious on his part ; a general par- 
iiculur is an anomaly and a contradiction. 

Hume follows Berkeley’s Nominalism with avidity and admir- 
ation, and inadvertently ascribes to Bc^rkcley the authorship of the 
doctrine. ‘ A very ^material question,’ h<f says, ‘ has been started 
concerning abstract or general ideas, whether they be general or 
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particular in the mind’s ci^cepVon of them. A great philosopher 
(Dr. Berkeley) has disputed the received opinion in this particular, 
and has assertcid that all general ideas are nothi^ but particular 
ones {annexed t^ a certain term, which gives them a more extensive 
signification, and makes them recall upon occasion other indivi- 
duals whi(di ai-e similar to them. As I look upon this to be one 
of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has been made 
of late years in the republic of letters, I shall here emh^avour to 
confirm it by some arguments, whicli I hope will j)ut it beyond 
all doul)t aftd controversy.’ 

IT(f states vie\tr thus:— ‘ All general ideas arc nothing but 
partioiilar om'S 'tinnexed to a certidn term, wliich gives them a 
imfre extensive signification, and makes them recall upon occasion 
other individuals which are similar to tlKuii [488]. A particular 
idea bec'Oimcs g<;iK‘ral by being annexed to a geii(;ral term, that is, 
to a tefm which, from a customary eonjunction, has a relation to 
•many otlu'r particular ideas, and readily recalls 'them in the 
imagination. Alistract id(?as are thert'fore in themselves indivi- 
dual, howev(U‘ tln/y may genca'al in thedr represfuitation, 

Th (3 image in the mind is only that of a particular object, though 
the apT)lication of it in our reasoning be the same as if it was 
uiiivoreal.’ 


IlEiii (Intellectual Powers — Kssay on Abstraction) contiuids 
for tlie mind’s powcT of forming g<ai(a’al conceptions. He starts 
from the fa(miti(!S of discerning diihu'cnce and agreement ; by 
these wo are enabled to form elasses, tlu^ naiiK'S of which arc 
gancrul wiiucs. Such geiuTal names may bo ])r(!sunied to bo the 
signs of general coiK'ej)tions. Wc; are aide to form distinct con- 
ceptions (d tlit‘ sc'parate attributes of aiiythiiig, as length, breadth, 
tiguri!, and so on. Iiidcaxl, our knowledge of a thing consists of 
the knowledg(^ of 1 hose jittributi'S ; w(i know nothing of the 
essence of an individual HX)art from these. ^ We eiin conceive a 
triai.u’'le not merelv as an individual, with its attrihiilcs of size, 
plaeir cTid tiimg but to the exclusion of these individualizing 
attributes. Attrilmti'S, ,ins('])arabl(‘ in nature), may yet lie dis- 
joiiu-d ill our eonc(‘i)tion. The general names of attributes are 
applicable to many individuals iu the same sense, which eaimot 
bo if tbere ai'e no general concept ions. j. t i 

llcia refers t<.' th.' history of the queshon of Eeahsni mnl 
Nomiiialisiu. He dwells, chiefly on the views of Berkeley a.ii'l of 
Hume, (lecluring them to he no other than the oiiimons (* t o 
Nominalists' and of Hobbes. On the whole, -fid ' 

ignorance of the ‘ manner how wo conceive 

at the same time, that it cannot ho oiHnr'i eoincide.s 

can be no imago of a universal. In fact, Kcid s posi 

very nearly with Conceptualism. • u? -Wnmiimlism - 

DuGALir STEWAirr avows 

and deduces from the doctrine what he ‘'g®’*,'' ,™Li.a,i truths • 
sequences. There arc tj^vo ways ot , manner' 

either by fixing the attention on one individual lu such a m 
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that our reasoning may involve*^ no circumstances but what are 
common to the whole genus, — or, (laying aside entirely the con- 
sideration of thj^ngs), by means of general terms. In eitlier case, 
our conclusions must be general. The first method is exemidified 
in the diagrams of Geometry; the second in the symbols of Algebra. 

The Abstract Idea is nothing more than the quality or qualities 
wherein different individuals resemble one another. Abstraction 
is the power of attending to the resembling attributes, and 
negleciting the points of diff erence. 

Although Stewart is thus an avowed nominalist, lie yet^ failed 
to see the incompatibility between his doctrine and the theory of 
innate ideas, or the origin he assigns to such noti(1^iS as ‘ causation, 
time, number, truth, certainty, probability, extension ; ’ wlfich 
relate, he says, to things bearing no rosemblanee either to any of 
tlie sensible qualities of matter, or to any continuous mental 
operation. In sliort, can have no idea of cause, apart alto- 
gether from causation in the coiicreUi, as given us by perceptioif 
through sense. 

Thomas Brown expresses the generalizing process thus: There 
is, in the first jilace, the perception of two or more objects ; in the 
second ])lace, the feeling or notion [better their 

resemblance; and, lastly, the expression of this common relative* 
feeling by a name, afterwards used as a general name for all those 
objects, the pcjrcf'ption of wliicli is followed by the same common 
feeling of resemblance. Brown thus ap])roach(‘s to the nifiin 
position of Koniinalism, the affirmation of Resemblance among 
particular obj€^(ds; but Ihj lays hirihself open to criticism by his 
mode of (expressing this facet of resomblaiice ; ho calls it ‘ a feeling,’ 
‘a general notion,’ ‘a common relative feeling,’ ‘a common 
fceeling of relation : ’ all which are awkward and confused modes 
of stating that we perceive or dis(eera tlie likeness of the |)articalars 
in question. The term ‘ feeling ’ is inappropriaUi as giving 
emotional character to an intellcjotual fact. 

In criticising Bc'rkelc'y's handling of geometrical demon- 
stration, Brown maintains that we havcj ..till a gcaKU’al notion, or 
‘relative feeling,’ of thc^ cin unistancevs of agreement of particular 
things ; without whitdi general notion of a line, or a triangle, 
he thinks the demonstrations impossi])l(? and absurd. He says 
it is the very nature of a gcauiral notion not to be particular : 
for who can paint or particularize a relation ? This is, on 
Brotv^n’s part, the vague mode of affirming that a general word 
designates certain particulars, togetlier with the iact of their 
resemblance. As to the difficulty connected with mathematical 
demonstration, the remark may bo made, that if the use of the 
general word ‘ triangle ’ implies the resemblance of a given figure 
to a great number of other figures, then so far as that resemblance 
goes, what is proved of one is proved of all; and no fictitious 
triangle in the abstract is required. The affirmation of resem- 
blance carries with it the ‘ parity of reasoning ’ assigned as the 
mode of geometrical proof. 
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Hamilton regards the’whole controTOrsy of Nominalism and 
Conceptualism as ‘ founded on the ambiguity of the terms em 
ployed. The opposite parties are substantially at one. Had our 
British philosophers been aware of the Leibnitzian distinetil 
Intuitive and bymbolieal Knowledge; and had we, like the 
Germans different terms like Jkyriff and Amchauuni to denote 
diflerent kinds of thought, there would have been as little differ- 
ence of opimon in regard to the nature of general notions in 
tins country as in the Empire. With us, Idea, Notion, Con- 
ceptnm, &c* arc confounded, or applied by different philosophers 
I? ^ *^‘nst put the reader on his guard against 

Dr. Ikoinas BroWs speculations on this subject. His own doc- 
trine of universals, in so far as it is peculiar, is self-contradictory 
and nothing can be more erroneous than his statement of the 
doctnne held by others, especi,ally by the Nominalists.’ 

In Some parts of his writings, Hamilton expresses the Nomi- 
fialistic view witli g^roat cjxactness ; while in others, and in his 
Logical system generally, he admits a form of Conc(n)tiialism. 
(See passages quoted in Mill’s Hamilton, chap. XVII.) He con- 
siders that there are thoughts such as ‘ cannot bo represented in 
^the imagination, as the thought suggested hy a general term’ (Edition 
of Reiu, p.^dbO). He also holds that we have a 'priori abstract 
ideas of^ 8 x)ace and Time, a view difficult to rt?concile with 
Nominalism. 


James Mill introduced some novelty into the mode of describ- 
ing the idea corresjionding to a general tenn. Suppose, he says, 
the wordybe^ has been associated in the mind of a cliild with one 
foot only, it will in that case call uj) tlie idea of that one, and not 
of the other. Suppose next, that the same name ‘ foot’ begins to 
be applied to the cliild’s other foot. The sound is now associated 
not ctonstaiiily with one thing, but sometimes with one thing, and 
sometimes with another. The consequeneo is tliat it calls up 
B(mietvmes the one and sometimes the other. Again, thc’word ‘ man’ 
is first applied to an individual ; at first, therefore, it calls to mind 
that individual ; it is tln^n aj)plied to another and another, and 
thus acquires the power of calling up any one or more of a large 
number indifferently. The result is that the word becomes asso- 
ciated with the idea of a crowd, a complex and indistinct idea. 
Thus the word ‘ man ’ is not a word having a very simple idea, as 
was the opinion of the Realists ; nor a word having no idea a^^all, 
as was the view of the Nominalists; but a word calling up an 
indefinite niftnber of ideas, by the powmr of association, and 
forming them into one very complex, and indistiiiet, but not 
therefore unintelligible, idea. ' i • 3 ai. 

In this mode of stating the nature of the general idea, the 
author has brought into view one part of the operation, not pre- 
viously laid stress upon ; the fact that the general name brings 
mind the particulars as a tiost, which is an important part or tne 
case. In making geneite.1 affirmations, we must be perpetually 
running over the particulars, to see that our generality connio 
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witL none of them ; this constitutes thcs, arduousness of general or 
abstract reasoning. Still, exception has been taken to tne phrase 
‘ a complex and indistinct idea ’ applied to the association with a 
general name ; 'and a more guarded expression is desirable The 
author’s meaning is, first, that the name recalls not' one individual, 
but many, and secondly, that a certain indistinctness belongs to 
our conception of the crowd. Both statements, with some explana- 
tion, art* true. We do recall a number of individuals, in a rapid 
series ; we can hardly be said to have them all before us at a 
glanct* ; that would happen only if we had actually ,„seen an tis- 
sernbled host ; we pass from oik) to the other;, by rapid tramitions. 
In the second place, as a coiisequencti of the rapi^uy of the transi- 
tions, and of our examining tlie individuals only with rcferenc|; to 
one point, we may be saitl to liavo an indistinct, or partial image! 
of c^ach ; it being the tendency of the mind, in rapid thinking, to 
economize attention, by neglecting all the aspects of an object not 
relevant at the tim(‘. In speaking of what is common to birds, 
say ‘ feathers,’ ^Ve glance luirriedly at a number of individuals, but 
we do not unfold to view the full indivirluality of eacli. The more 
comjdex a thing is, tlie greater the numlKU* of' separate glances 
recpiisite to comprcdiend it, both at first and in the mtanory ; we 
may tlierefore stop short at a partial vic^vv, but this is ncA to be* 
coiifoundtHl witli an abstract idea in th(i meaning of Oonceptualism. 

Samuel Bait.ey (Letters on the ITiiman Mind, Yols. I., II.) 
has examined witli great care the doetriiie of general terms, being 
of opinion ‘ that a ('oniplete mastcTy of this part of mental philo- 
sophy furnishes a key for most of the diniculties besetting thi' 
subjf^et, and tlirows a powirful light on all stieeulation whatso- 
ever.’ He makes full use of the nomiiialistie theory in refuting 
Innate Id('as, 

According to liim, tliere is no essential difh'reiKXJ b(tv\veen 
wliat passes in the mind whim proper nameB are heard, and when 
ffchcral narnps are heard. The [le'Ciiliar featun', in th(^ case of 
geiK'ral naim'S, may 1 k‘ stated to be, that there is jvossibly and 
frequently, but not neei'ssarily, a gT‘ea|;er range in th(‘ mental 
representations i’alhal up liy any single appellation ; still there is 
nothing Imt an individual imagi:, or a group or a siic(;(\ssion of 
individual images or n^prcsentatious ])assing’ through the mind. 
It must be obvious, ou rdleidion, that this is, in truth, the only 
possible effect of trencral terms. AV(‘ rank individual objiicts under 
a ci^mmon name, on account of their resemblaiiee to (iach other in 
one or more resjxiiits; and wlieii we use su<*h an apjxdhition, the 
utmost tliat the nature of the ease allows us to do, wlndher th(; 
name has been imposed by ourselves or others, i.s to recall to our 
own minds, or to those of our hearers, the whole of the single 
objects thus classed together. This is an extreme case, which, no 
doubt, may hax>pen ; but the result is usually far short of such a 
complete ideal muster, and we recall only a very inconsiderable 
part, or even sometimes «*y one, of thq^ objects covered by the 
general term. It also appears that, if the ideas thus raised up 
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are sometimes va^e and indefAiite, the same qualities frequently 
characterize the ideas raised up by proper names, and attend even 
the perception of external objects. <* 


11 . — llie Origin of Knowledge — Kxperlcnc.e and Intuition, 

p. 188. 

The diajog^ues of Plato present a number of different views of 
the imture aiq| origin of knowledge. One of the most charac- 
t4*ristie, the docfinne of lieniiicismice, as s( t fortli in the Phmdrus, 
P}*^e( Ion, and Menon, supposes tlui soul in a pre-existent state to 
liavc^ lived in tlu! (‘.onbuujdation of the Ptt',rnal Ideas, and, when 
joined to a body, to have brought awo,y slumlxTing recollections 
of tluiui, revivuble by the impressions of sense ; all cognition, but 
,<‘Speeially the trui‘‘, (consists in sucli awakening of the mind’s 
ancient knowledges lying dormant. This is a higldy poeti».-.il pre- 
sentation of the lat(‘r doetrin(‘ of Innate.^ Jdc'as. In the Ibqniblic, 
with the same fifndamental conception of th(>origin of knowledge, 
he distinguislies its (.iifl'erent grades : Cixfudion of Intelligibles is 
• oj)})OSI>d to Opinivn of Scaisibles, and again each of theni includes 
a higher and lower form —Cognition JSous or nid/iioui iiH it is 
direct or indiiax't, and ()})inion may b(^ UtluJ or mere Jorrjedurt. 
The most explicit discussion of tlie qm knowhalge? 
is in the Theadetus. lliere, whil(‘ at the (aid lu‘ does not pretend 
to hav e given any seltlenuait, ii. the cours(^ of tlu' argument against 
the reduction of knowiedg.* to sinsi -perception, In; advanccjH 
a peculiar theorv. Whmi the mind pca-ciaves s(aisible qualities 
lik(‘ luirdness, lend, sweeduess, lAe., it penxives them md but 

ifmmqh the senses. This ad laid h and ('qually in all : hut some 
few, *bv going over and cuuijiaring simph^ impressions ot sense, 
come to be abh‘ to apia-eiumd, besides cxistema- (essmice aiici sub- 
Btaiu'cb saimaa'ss, dhhavnec, likeness, uulilmm^s good, and evil 
&c., wluTe tbe aiqinbensiou is by tlu^ mind, ot itsc^t alone, and 
witliont any aid of boifily organs. This is a remarkable we |v. 
beeaiise, as has biaai obsm-ved, he supposes these 
developial only out of llu* review and eouiparisou ot Licte i 

and only byjis(d(-(d few - two points 
with fii(> common siqqKuiers of native ineu a in. 

Grote’s Pi.'ito II., 1>. , . . • to flic 

.hall^iext ndv.'rt to AiasTOt'l.E R opinons ^ 

oxifitenoe of a oluss of primiin' or 


r Ki>lf-ovi(i<‘nt tru)li.s, claiiaiog a 


rAJMtMUH' ill cl. V'A Wlf lllVlil 

.ri<;lit to 1)0 believed on tbe antliority ot Coimuou . e - 
eitlier warrant or limit froip exjxuienec. Appendix, 

Wr AVilfiani Ibooilton (n) 

p. 771-77d) enrolls Aristoth* with ^ „ romuion Sense, as 

phers that have vindicated the p^d^it of experience, 

accrediting certain universal tint , never can 

and imposing a necessity ot behO, 8 j Py Sir W. 

-Impose: Yel of all the Anstotoliaii passages i 

50 
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Hamilton to establish this positilm, only one (that from the 
Nicomachean Ethics, X., 2, p. 772, marked /. by Hamilton) 
has any real forot); and that is countervailed by numerous others 
that ho leaves unnoticed, as well as by the marked general tenor 
of Aristotle’s writings. . 

In regard to Aristotle, there are two points to be examinecl— 

1. What position does he take up in respect to the authonly 

of Common Sense ? 

2. Wliat doctrine does ho lay do\sm about the ^first 

cipia or beginnings of scientific Eeasoning the|,apx“' 

(TvWoytrTTtKai r 

T.-That Aristotle did not regard Cause, Substance, Time, <Sc.,^as 
Intuitions, is shown by th(‘ subtle and elal)orate r«'asonings tliat 
lie employs to explain th(ni, and by tlu' ( oTisure tlnit ho besto\vs 
on the erroneous explanations and shortci’inings of otlK’rs. Indeed, 
in regard to Causality, when we read llu' great and jxu'jdexing^^ 
diversity’’ of meaning which Aristoth; (and I’lato before him in th(‘ 
ITuedon) rec()gnizes as Ixlonging to this t('rm, we <‘annot but lx* 
surprised to find mo(h‘m pbilosojdaTS treating it as (unnKuaiing 
a simple and intuitive idt\a. But as to Common Sense — taking 
tli<' term as above t*xplained, and as it is usuany iinderstu >d by „ 
those tlia.t have no jiarticular theoiy to supjiori. — Aristotle* taki's 
up a position at once distlnc.t and instriudive* ; a position (to use 
the phraseology of Kant) not dogmatie^al, but eriticah Ib) eoii- 
stantly noti(!(;s‘and rei>orts the jiffinnations of Common Sense ; he 
speaks of it wdth resjx'ed, and assigns to it a qualifiixi value?, partly 
as h(*lpiiig us to suree'v the* suliji'et on all sides, partly- as a h:q>py 
confirmatieui, wdie-re; it coincides witli ’what has Itceai jiroveel eiiliei- 
wise ; but he (ioe‘S not aj>peal tei it as authority in itse!li trust- 
worthy or imjierative, 

Coiiimon Sense belemgs to the regiem of opinion. Now, tiie 
eiistinction between mattt?rs ()f Opinion on the? eine hand, ane 
matters of Sciene‘0 or Ce>gnitie)n on the* othe^r, is a marktxi aiui 
(diaraeteristic featun? of Aristothys philosojiliy. lie sets, in 
pointt‘ei antithe?sis, Demonstuation, eir fhe* me‘thod of Seaence?-- 
which divides itsf?lf inte) special subje^cts, eaedi haring some* sjece ial 
frincipUt of its own, then proce?eeis by legitimate? Kt(?ps of deeliictive 
rteasoiiing from sucli princijmi, aiiel arrive?s at ceenediisieins mme- 
times universally true., always true fern the? rimst }>ari — against 
lUii^FOiilc and Dialectic, wldedi deal fvith and discuss o])inions 
upon all subjects, comparing opposite arguments, ai^d laiieling in 
results more or less lerobalile. Contrasting tliese two as st?parate 
lines of intellectual procedure, Aristotle^ lays down a theory ot 
both. He recognizes the last as being to a great degree the 
common and spontaneous growth of soedety ; while the first is 
from the lyiginning special, not meredy as to subject, but as to 
persons — implying teacher and learner. 

Rhetoric and Dialectic are treated by Aristotle as analogous 
processes. Of the liiatter of opinion and belief, with which both 
of them deal, he distinguishes three varieties 1. Opinions or 
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beliefs entertiiined by alf. 2 tBvtbo r. 

of sui>erior mon. or by one man in respect to 'a sdon^e wWebfhe 
has acqmred renown It is these opinions or belkft S the 
rhe4.ncxan oathe dialectician attack and defend ; brhigL: ui all 
the^arguioents available for or against each. 

Ihe Aristotelian treatise on Khetoric opens with the foliowine- 
words.— Khetoric is the counteipart of Dialectic; for both of 
them deal with such inatter.s as do not fall within any special 

ieiVe Af ill “ oertmn way to the oommol kmiv" 

ltd„c of all. Hence every individual has his share of both 
^rresiftror less, for eiary one can, np to a certain point, both 
.ixaiwno others^ and stand exandnatior, from others; evcAy oiu- 
ti^s to defend him.selt and to accuse others.’* To the .same piir-' 
poS(; An-stotle speaks about Dnileeties, in the bet^iiiiiiifr of ’tlio 
Dipica j- The Dialect . 0 .Syllop:i,sni (he says) takes its pro- 
luises t.roin mjittvrs of ojiiinoii : that is, from matters that 
•■seimi pood to (or are Leli.wed by) all, or the majority, or t’ e wise 

eitiK.^i ull tlio \vis(% or most of tliom, or tin; most coiobratod.’ 

AidiStotlo distinguisli(\s those matters of common opinion or Ix'lie^ 
trom three distinct otlier matt(a-s. 1. From matters that are not 
really siich, but only in apipc'arance ; in which tlie smallest atten- 
"tion siTffices to detf'ct the false jyrf'tence of probaiiility, while no 
one (‘X(.!ept a. conti'iitioiis tsopliist t’ver tliinks of advaneing them. 
<.)ii tlie contrary, the real matters of coiumon belii f are never thus 
]>al}>ably talsf*, Init liave always soim-tliing (hieper than a vSiipcaiicial 
show. 2. From tlie first truths or priirvipui, upon which seientific 
deinonsiration ]iro(a‘e(ls. d. From the paralogisms, or fallacious 
issumptions [xl^tvcoypatpt'ifxara), liable to occur in each particular 


Now, what Aristotle here (h.‘siguaf.es and defines as ' matters 
'if eoinnion ojiinion and belief' (r« imdudes all that is 

usually iiKsint, and pi’opeity ni(‘ant, by Commtm 8enso; ‘what 
is believed liy ail meji or l»y most nuai.’ But Aristo\le does not 
claim any warrant or autliorif.y for the truth of tlu'se beliefs, 
on the ground of their biding delivfUMiices of Common Sf uso, and 
acee]>ted (by all or by tlu' miijority) always as indisputable, often 
as s(df-evident. On tlie contrary, he ranks tluaii as mt>re p^-oba- 
bilities, some in a grc'atcr, some in a less degriio; as mattiTS 
whereon sonudhingnmy be said both }>ro and con, and wh(‘r(‘on tlio 
ftdl force of argiiimmt oi» both sides ougiit to b(‘ brought^at, 
notwithstanding the sii]>pos('d self-evidence in the minds of un- 
Seientific Ixdi^vers. Tliougli, however, he encourag(?s this dialectic 
discussion on both sid(\s, as useful and instnudivc, he never affirm s 
*tliat it can, by itself, haid to ci;rtum scientific; coiiclusioiis, or to 
anything more tlian sti’ong probaliility on a balance of the coun- 
tervailing considiTatioiis. Tlie language that he uses in t^X'aking ot 
these delivoraiKies of eommon sense is mi^asured and just. Alter 
distinguishing the real coiumon opinion from the fallacious simu- 

• t 

♦ Aristot. Rhdtor. I. 1. Compare Sophist. Elench., p. 172, a. 30. 
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latioM oi common 

pretenders, I>e dedaros. ® ^Uerftcial appearance ol 

is always sometting more *an a _ . jJ ion is reully held .by a 

truth, "in other words, wherever any philosopher, 

lar<re public, it always d(^strvc,s the s y erroneous, by 

ztc5:ri..»’b,.w to « '■ “j'rs. -iiiw >« to ir 

(he. sa>^) r 

a motluxl a..d system, wo f ,* arise. 

0.1 any new subject, whe.mver “ f . p.-.^v public. Wl.en 

2 . For our daily "'tercourse with ^ held 

wo have made for ourselves a lull oo'h “U) • i , 

bv the Many, we shall carry on to their 

is? rilS».:i- bS.?im round on any matter 

the difficulties on both ‘^.suon. 

truth and falsehood m each ' ^ of «'a<:b parti- 

4. For the first and b.ghest anu n t iy 

cular science. These, since they ai t f r ,^:„h,,r (,o any 

cannot be discussed out "t f"-oH'/''' • 1 • ■ p opinions 

separate science: but I’ • ‘ of e.nb. This is the 

commonly received on the p^jp,,, ...jsentiallv testing and 

:.X.ir i??n‘;S:tei^ -ith the ,,nna,ia of all the 

^“t:r?i;?u?thSTSie;sian.i^^^^^ 

or ftuunion Keiise '> p"’!' p„p,.,i,.s it fnim Science, and places 

CT. authority, he caretully diMTimin.it. s it ovidenee : 

it deoide.l!y on a levml , Studied hy the seient.tic 

vet that he recognue.s it as esseiit , ’ ' / ,p, p.pp t,,,r and 

man, with full will enable 

acainst every opinion , no . in . ,,,„ivi,,-se intcllieihlv and effi- 

for%esting and limfting the first 
^’”^?Wet?u'^n«radvert to the 

spccting tticse pnWpm sci.mces 

acquired «md verihcd. He, disoiimiu a - which has its 
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sconce, which includes all the rest- 
First Philosophy or Ontology-the science oi Bus in its most 
general sense, jualoius Ens ; whHe each of th(f separate Scioncos 
confines itself to one exclusive department of Ens. The geometer 
does not debate nor prove the first principia of his own scionce ; 
neither those that it ha.s in common with other sciences, nor 
tho.so peculiar to itself. Ho takes these for granted, and demon- 
strates the consequenecis that logically follow from them. It 
belongs to tlui First Philosopher to discuss the principia of all. 
AcccK-dingdy, tlie province of the First Philosopher is all-compre- 
In-nsive, eo-e3^i;nsive with all the sci(m<;os. SoaLso is the province 
oj tfle Dialectifiaii iilike all-(;oin])reli(;nsive. Thus fai the two 
; but tliey difi’er as to method and purpose. The Dialec 
tieiaii seelcs to enforee, eoufront, and value? all the dilhaerifc 
reasoys pro and re/?, consistent and inconsistent : the First Pliilo- 
soph(:?r performs this too, or supposes it to be performed by othtirs 

-but |)roceeds farther: namely, to dt.itermme certain axioiiKi 

that iiniy be trust<‘d as sure grounds (along with certain other 
principia) for dfauonstrative conclusions in science. 

Aristoth* deseribt's iu his Analytica the process of demonstra- 
tion, #ind the conditions required to render it valid. But what is 
the point of dr'icirture for this jiroeess ? Aristotle declares that 
there cannot be a regress witliout end, demonstrating one con- 
clusion from certain piaanises, tlien demonstrating those promises 
from others, and. so on. You must arrive ultimatity at some pre- 
mises tliat <are tliemselvchs r'lidemonstrablo, but that may be 
trusted as ground from wlienei' to start in demonstrating con- 
clusions. All demonstration is carried on through a. middle term, 
which links togetlier tlu' two terms of the conclusion, though 
itself does not apipear in the conclusion. Those uiidomonstrahlo 
propOvSitions, from which df iiionstration begins, must bo known 
without a middle term- that is, immediate/y knowp; they must 
be known in thenis<*lves — tliat is, not through any otlu'r pitipo-- 
sitions ; tlu'y must bo lictter known than the conclusions vlerived 
from them;' tliey niust^be jiroiiositions first and most knowaole. 


t tlies(‘ two last ('pitliets (Aristotle often repeats) haw' 
anings ; First and most knowable by nature or absolnU^^ij, 
st universal }>ropositions : first and niost knowai) e o 
«e propositions declaring the particular facts o 
wo meanings designate truths correlative to cac i c or, 



otli(3rs are conmion to several or to all j,, tho 

principles were called Axioms, in the mail ‘ 
time of Aristotle. SometimevS indeed ^ ^ - . thou ^^h he' 

Axioms, without any speiaal refcrence^to dx- ^ of the 

also uses the same name to to’know these 

like fundamental character. Now, how , T^ronositions or 

nndemonstrable Axioms and other immediate propositions 
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principia^ siiico we do not know them by demonstration ? This is 
the S€H 3 ond question to be answered, in appreciating Aristotle s 
views about the Philosophy of Common Sense. ^ ^ 

He is very explicit in his way of answering this question. Up 
pronounces it absurd to suppose that these immediate prinapia 
are innate or congenital, — in other words, that we possess them 
from tho beginning, and yet that we remain for a long tune 
without any consciousness of possessing them, seeing that they 
are the most accairate of all our cof/mta. What we possfoss at the 
b(\giniiing (Aristotle says) is only a mental* po>\^er of infeiior 
accuracy and dignity. We, as well as all otlier* animals, Ijj^'gm 
with a congenital discriminative power called sensibki percepiit#. 
With many animals, the data of perccqdion are transient, and 
Boon disappear altogetluT, so that the cognition of such aninnils 
consists in nothing but sueeessivf* acts of sensible perctiption. 
Witli us, on tbe contrary, as witli some other animals, the data • 
of jiereeption JU’e j>reserved l>y iiKunory ; ae(!ordingly our cogni- 
tions iiielude both perct‘ptions and remembrances, h artlHjrmore, 
"we are distinguisbed even from tbe b(‘tt(?r animals by this difiereiice 
—that with iis, but not with them, a rational or^ler of thought 
grows out of sindi data of perctptinn, when multiplied and long 
preserved. And thus, out of perce])tion grows memory . out of 
memory of tbe same iiiatt(?r oftcai rej^eated, grows ex]>erience 
Biiice many remembrances of tlie same tiling constifiite one nu- 
merical experiei’ce. Out ol su(!li ex])t‘ricuce, a far tlier conse- 
quence arises— -That what is oik* and tlie saiiu*, in all tlie particulars, 
(the Universal or tbe one alongside of ilje nianyj beconuis fix(*d or 
rests steadily \^'itliin tbe mind. Herein lies tlie prinapinm of 
Aid, in reference to Agenda, or Facienda — of iScience, in reference 

toEntia. . . , -• i • a 

Thus these cognitivt* arii not original and (letcrminati* 

possessions of^bc; mind — nor do tlu'y spring froin any other mental 
possessions of a higlier eognitivr order, but* simidy from data 
of 8(*iisible perc:ej)tion : wliitdi data are like runaway soldiers in a 
panic — first one stops bis tliglit and baits, then a second tollow's 
the exani|)le, afterwards a tliird and fourtli, until at len^h an 
orderly array is obtained. Our iniiKis are so constituted as to 
render this jiossible. If a single individual inij)r{‘ssi(>n is thus de- 
tained, it will presently acipiirc* the chan^ tcr of a Universal in tlK* 
TuiiK?; for though wo perceivt* tin* partic.ular, our perception is of 
tlie universal {i.e,, when we pereeiv(* KalHas, our iiertV'ption is oi 
man generally, not of the nian Kaliias). Again, the fixture of 
these lowest Universals in tbe mind will bring in those of the 
next highest order ; until at length tlie Snmnm Genera and the 
absolute Universals acquire a steatly establishnK'nt therfdn. Thus, 
from this or that particular animal, we shall rise as high as 
Aiiimal Universally : and so on from Animal uiiwards. 

We thus see clearly (Aristotle says) — Xhat only by Induction 
can we come to kno# the first prindpia of demonstration: for it 
k l>y this process that sensible perception engraves the Universal 
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on our minds.* We beghi by ihe notiora noUs (Particulars) and 
ascend to the notiora naturd or simphdter (Univcrsals). Some 
among our mental habits that are conversant ,with truth, are 
also capable oi falsehood (such as Opinion and Rei^^oning) : others 
are not so capable, but embrace uniformly truth, and nothing but 
truth--~.s ch are Science and Intellect (Nour;). Intellect is the 
only source more accurate than Science. Now, the principia 
of Dt^monstration are more accurate than the Demonstrations 
themselves— -y(it they cannot (as we have already observed) be the 
objtK^ts of •Science. They must therefore be the object of what 
is Ti.'ffr<! aecumte tlian Science: namely, of Intellect. Intel- 
lect *nd the o’Ajects of Intellect will thus be the principia of 
Sotenc.e and of the objects of Scienc(‘. But these principles are not 
intuitive data or revelations. Tlu^y are acquisitions gradually 
made : and then^ is a regular road whereby we travel up to them, 
<piit(‘ distinct from, the road whereby we travel down from them 
do scientific conclusions. 

The chapter just indicated in the Analytica Posteriora, attest- 
ing the growth^ of tliose univcrsals that form the principia of 
demonstration out of the ]>articulars of sense, maybe illustrated by 
a similar statement in the first book of the Metaphysica. Here, 
after S;atiTig that sensible perception^is common to all animals, he 
distinguislies the lowest among animals, who have this alone; 
then, a class next above th(.un, who have it along with phantasy 
and memory, and some of whom arc intelligent (like bees), yet 
still cannot learn, from l)eiTig destitute of hearing ; farther, another 
class, one stage liigher, who Lear, and therefore can be taught 
something, yet arrive only at a scanty sum of experience; lastly, 
still higher, the class men, who possfiss a large stork of phantasy, 
niemory, and experience, fructifying into science and art.f 
Ex|)eri(Uico (Aristotle Stiys) is of parti^ailar facts ; art and science 


♦ Aristot. Anal. Post. 11., p. 100, h. 2, dijXov iii] ort iniiv ra irp^ra 
iTtayioyy yviopi^fip diAiyKaiov' Kai yap Kal aiaOijuii; ovru) ro KaOokov 
ipwoul; also Anal. Post. 1., p. 81, b. 3, c. 18, -upon which passage, 
Waitz, in his note, explains as tollows (p. 317); ‘bententia nostri loci 
Iiijuc etit. Uiiivursalt^ri propositioncs oinnes iiiductione comparaiitui, 
<|uum otiara in iia, qii® a sunsibus maxime aliena videiitur, et quw (ut 
mathomatica, rd t£ afaiptatuii;) cogitatione 8ej)arantur a materia quacum 
conjuncta sunt, indu(dioue probentur ea qua) do gonero («.<;. do linea. do 
( orporo mathematico) ad qn%d demonstratio pertinoat piiediceiitur,icatf 
avT,l et cum ejus natura conjuncta sint. Induotio autem ns mt.tur qu® 
sensibus perci»iuntur: nam res singularcs sontmntur, scientia vero reri m 
singularium non datur sine inductiono, non datur inductio smo siuisu. 

t Aristot. Metaphys. A. I. 980. a. 25, b. F'-* 

fiav9dvtn\ ocra pr) Svvnrat rtnv xj/o^tov aKOvsiv, oiov ps it a, 

rotouTOP nXAo yivoQ iiwiuv ixrnv^ . ,*TvOaiiio-ATir*P of 

be brought into view through appropnate names. 
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ar6 of univorsals. Art is attaiiiodj-whoiii out of many ooncoptions 
of experience there arises one universal persuasion respecting' 
phenomena similar to each other. We may know that Kalhas 
rick of a certain disease— that Sokratoa, likewise sick of it-that 
A B, C, and other individuals besides,— have been cured by a ^ven 
remedv ; but thi.s per.suasion respectiiiK ever so many individual 
cases, is imao matter of experience. When, however, we proceed 
to Eencralizo these cases, and then affimi that the remedy cures 
all persons suffering under the same disease, cireumseribed by 
specfific niaiks- fever or liiliousness— this is art or scipnce. l^e 
man m:iy know the partieiilar ca.ses emiunca-ily, without having 
ECiieralized them into a doctrine : another may *have learid the 
ceni'ral doctrine, with little or no knowledge ot the partici4ar 
Sises. Of these two, the last is the wiser and more philosophical 
man ; but the first may be the more effective and sueeessful as a 


^ In the passage above noticed, Aristotle draiks the line of mtcK 
lecdual distinetioii bidweeii man and the lower animals. If he hatl 
consideri'd that it was tin- prerogative of man to possess a stock 
of intuitive graieral truths, risuly-maiie, and * imiependeut ot 
expisrience, this was the occasion for saying so He says the exact 
contrary. No modern jisyehologist could prooluim iriore fuly than . 
Aristotle here does, the ilerivatioii of all general concepts and 
Eoneral ijropo.sitiuns from the phenomena of sense, through the 
sueeessive stages of memory, assocaation, (amipansoii, abstraction. 
No one could give a more explicit acknowledgment of Induction 
from particulars of .sense, us the process wheieby wo reacu 
ultimatclv those proposilioiKS of the higlu'st uniyer.sahty as well 
as of the highest eertaiiity ; from whoiiee, l>y legitimate dcdvictive 
svllofi-ism, wc deseeml to demonstrate various conelusioiis. Ihere 
i,s nothin" in Aiistotle about generalities originally inherent lu 
the mind '’connate althoiifrh d<irmai)t at first and unknown, iiiitit 
they are evoked or eli( ite'l l>y tlu^ senses; nothing to countenance, 
that nioo distinction eul. gized so (>mphatlcally by Hamilton 
(p 772 a. note): ‘ Cogiiitio iio.stra ajuoris a inimte pniiiaiu 
orifrinein i Sen.sihus exordium liabet primum.' In Ari-stotle s 
view the Senses furnish both <>n;/irwm and exorthurn : the succes- 
sive kagos of imiital procedure, whereby wo rise from sense to 
universal propositions, are multiplied and gradual, without any 
break. He even goes so far as to say tlmt ‘ wo have sehsil)!® I'®''' 
oeptwn of the Ilniver.sal.’ His language undoubtedly calls fot 
niMh criticism liere. We shall only say that it 
altogether the doctrine that represents the Mind 
an onginal source of First or Universal Truths peculiar >tsolf. 
Tliat opinion is inentionwl by Aristotle, hut nientiontal cm y ^ 
rmectod. He denies that the mind possesses any such ready-made 
storL, latdtit until elicited into consciousness. M™er ‘t » 
remarkable that the ground whereon ho domes 
same as that whereon the ^voeaitcs of i»tiiitions 
the supreme accuraey of these axioms. Aristotle oannot belie 
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that the mind includes to^ii^ions of such value, without beW 
conscious thereof. Nor will he grant that the mind possesses any 
native imd ndmrent j^wer of originating these jinestimnhle priZ 
lie di>clare8 that they are generated in the mhul only by 
the slow proc(iss of induction, as above described ; bogiriiiiiicr from 
the p(‘r(;eptive power (common to man with animals), tc^ethor 
with that iirst stagfi of the intelligence (judging or discriminative) 
wlu(;h he coinbiiies or identiiies with percei:)tion, considering it to 
b(‘ alike congenital. P^rom this humble basis, men can rise to th(‘ 
highest g?ad(^s of cognition, though animals cannot. We even 
IjecC'ifie competent (*Aristotlo says) to have sensible perception of 
the yiiiversal : In the man Kallias, we see man; in the ox feeding 
iHiar us, we sc'e animal. 

It iniist bo remembered tliat when Aristotle, in this analysis 
of (vognition, s|KiMks of Indiudion, ho means induction completely 
ami a«*ciiratt‘ly p('r|()rrned ; just as, when he talks of Demonstration, 
• he intends a good and legitimate demonstration; and just as (to use 
his own illustration in the NicomaChean Plthics), when he reasons 
upon a lifirjxT, or otln'r ])rofessioTial artist, he always tacitly im- 
plies a good aTKraecom])lislH‘d artist. Induction, thus understood, 
and Denionstration, he considers to he the two x)rocesses for obtain- 
ing sflciutifie faith or conviedion ; both of them being alike cogent 
and necessary, but Tndm'tion evem mon^ so than Dtmionstration ; 
because if the prineijna furnished by tlu‘ former w('re not necessary, 
neitlu'r eoul<i tin; conclusions d(‘duc(‘d from them by the latter bo 
necessary. Induction may thus stand alone without demonstra- 
£ion, l)iit demonstration pre-suppos(‘s and postulates indiKitioii. 
Accordingly, when Arisloth; pnxjoeds to specify those fiinctioiis of 
mind wherewith the indiudive prindpia and the demonstrated 
coiielusions correlate, li<* refers l)oth of them to fiiiK'-tions wlKU'oin 
(according to him) the mind is umuTing and infallible Intellect 
pNoT'c) and S(‘i('iico. 11 ut, Vx'twotm these; two, ho ranks Intellect 
as tin; higlier, and lu' refers the iiiductivo to Intellect. 

He do(‘s in>t mean that Intellect (None,-) geaicratcs or producers these 
priiKuides. On tin; (;oi:irarv. In; distinctly negatives such a sup- 
position, and declares that no generative force of this high order 
resides in tin; Irdcllect : wliile In; tells us, with equal distmctness, 
that they arc' gcaierated from 4 lower source— sensible perccqition, 

* Arcstot. Anal. Post. TL 19, p. 00, h. 2G, ei th) ahrac, ur^Trot 

ffvul^aivn yap aKynfhrrrujac cyocrag ycoarfig ajrochdtojc 
roivm> ort vvr tyem owv Tt, ovr ayvoovm 
Hiv )yy,virf0m. dvdyKi) dpa pkv rivajvvapiv, /i// rinavrnv ^ txnv 

i) iarai tovtwv ripiunkpa kut uKpifitiav. boo ‘ ^ 

iSomo nnidern j^sychologistvS, who admit t la ? 1 contend 

lower degree of universality are raised from 

mtiiitive oflspring oi the "'‘'‘-‘“‘'p „ g.') that those truths furthest 

doctrine : he says (Mota])hys. A. 2,9!^, a. ]f they were 

removed from sense are Jho most difficult to know ot all. limy 
intuitions, they would be the common possession ot the race. 
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and through tlie gradual upward iF.arcli^of the inductive process. 
To say that they originate from sense through Induction, and 
mwer4elesstor(Jertliemto Intellect (Noec) as their subpjctivn cor^ 
relate— are not positions inconsistent with each othef, m the vivw ol 
Aristotle. He expressly distinguishes the two points, as requmng 
to he separately dealt witli. By referring the prinapia to Intelkct 
he dot's not intend to indicate their generating source, but 
tlu'ir evidentiary valiu' and dignity when gentirated and matured. 
They possess, in his view, the niaxinium of dignity, certainty, 
cogentuo and ne<‘e8sity, lH‘cans(^ it is from Uiei}> tied evai Dmnon- 
stration derives the neet'ssity of its coiielusions ; accordingly (l>ur~ 
suant to the inclination of the ancient philosophers for presutnmg 
atlinitv and coinmensurate dignity bt‘twt‘en the Cognitiioi and tne 
Cognosceiish thev belong as objt'ctive correlates to the most un- 
erring eognitive function— tlie Intelletd (Noec). It is the Intellect 
that grasps tlie.se princii>l(‘S, and applies them to th(‘ir lepuinate 
i>un>ose of seii'Titific demonstration; hence, Aristotle calls Intellect 
not only the principium of Science, but the principtum prumpa. 

In the Analytiea, from Avliieli w(^ have liitlna-to. cited, Aristotle 
explains the stiaieture of the syllogism and the probess of deinon- 
stration. He has in view mainly (though not exclusively') the 
more ex:i(;t sci(mc(^s, aritlinn'tio, gf'Oinetry, astronomy, &c. But 
he expresslv tcdls us that all deiiartments of imiuiry are not cap- 
able of tins (exactness ; tliat some conu; nearoa* to it than cithers ; 
tliat we must be careful to recpiirt' no more exactness from efuili 
than the subject admits ; and tiiat the nu‘tliod adopted by iw 
must be su('h as will attain the adniissible iiiaxiruum of ('xact- 
ness. New, each subjec-t has seme firinripia, and among them 
definitions, peculiar to itsc-lf ; thougli there art' also sonm )>rin- 
cipid ct >111111011 to ail, and essential to the luarcli of eacli. n 
some dejiartments of study (Aristotle stiys) we get cnir view 
of vrincipia or lirst priricriples by indutdion ; ui. otliers, by 
sensilile jierc'eiitien ; in othc'rs again, by ludiitual action in a 
certain way ; and by various other prv>cesses also. In eacli, 
it is important to look for first priiicaf»les in the w'ay natur- 
ally approririate to the matter before us ; for this is more than 
half of the whole work ; upon right first jirinciples will 
dei>end the value of our conclusions. I'or wliat concerns Idhics, 
Aristotle tells us tliat the first priiieii>l(‘s are ac'quired througrii a 
cour^^'' of well dircxdeci habitual aetioiit and that they will be 
aciquired easily, as well as certainly, if sudi a course be enforced 
on youth from the beginning. In the begimiing of fue Ihysica, 
he starts from tliat antitlu'sis, so often found in Ins writings, 
betwecui what is more knowable to us, and wliat is more knowalile 
absolutely or by nature. The natural march of knowledge is to 
ascend from the first of these two termini (particulars of sense) 
upward to the second or opjxrsite* and then to descend own 
ward by demonstration or deduction. The fact of motion ne 

* See also Arist jt. Metaphys. Z. p. 1029, h- 1-14. 
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proves (against Mdissus and Pafmenides) by an express appeal to 
induction, as sufficient and conclusive evidence. In physical 
science (bc^ says), the final appeal must be to the things and facts 
percefVed by sefise. In the treatise De Cselo, he lays it down that 
tlio prlncipia niust be homogeneous with the matters they be- 
long to; tlw prinripia oi x>erceivable matters must be themselves 
]>erceiviil)le ; those of (‘terual matters must be eternal ; those of 
X)erislnibh‘ iiiattei*s x>erishable. 

Tlie treatises comx>osing the Organon stand apart among 
Aristothi’s works. Ir^ them he undertakes (for the first time in the 
histoi'y of manilyid) the systematic study of significant prox)o3i- 
tioiis mnunciative of truth and falsehood. lie analyzes their 
(ioifstituent elements ; he sp(?cifies the conditions determining 
the (•onsistency or incoiisist(ai(;y of such j)ropositions one with 
anotlKT ; he t(ia(‘hes to arrange tlie proposntions in such ways as 

dchect and dismitis the ineonsisient, Iteeping our hold of the con- 
sistent. Here th(;‘ signification of terms and propositions i*-' never 
out of sight : the facts and re.alitios of nature are rc'garded as so 
si<’-nified. Now, all language hc^c^omes siguificant only tlirougli the 
cemvention of mankind, according to Aristotle’s exx>ress declara- 
tion ; 4t is used by speakers to cotnmunieate what they mc^an, to 
*li(?arers that understand thcmi. Wcj s(ie thus that in these trea- 
tises the sul)j(^etive ixfint of view is brought into the foreground : 
the eiiuneiation of wdiat we see, remember, believe, disl)elieve, 
doubt, aritiei|)at(‘, &c. It is not mcnint that the objective point of 
view is (diininated, but that it is taken in implication with, and 
ill dei)(mdeiK;e uixm, th(‘ subjective. Neither the one nor^ the 
othc'r is droTipcMl or hidden. It is under this double and conjoint 
point of view that Aristotle, in tlie Organon, presents to us, not 
(inlv th(‘ T>roe.essf‘S of demonstration and oonfuta,tic)ri, but also the 
f imdanicaital prinriph or axioms tlmreof ; Avhicli axioms m the 
Aualvtica Postoriora (as wo have ajroa.ly I'*’ .j 

claros to originate l'i*oiu the data of sense, and to he laiscd 

"■TuS”’ S,”" ‘a. A,«.tlc r.,,r,»,«e tl» furi— U 

T>rineiT>les of syllogistic, dcmoiistratioii, when he deals with tnuu 
b nortions of lo<dc. But we also lind him dealing with them as 
portions of Ont.dogy or First Philosophy ^ 

h charaeterizing his own treatls<^ noiiM«mmonly 
Mdaphydm). To that sci%iieo he decides »^^r s i ^ 
debate.; that the task of formulating and ^ ^ 

«... S E™ ia 


science wherein the subjecuve^ 


Totum, Partes, &c. 


objective science ; that is, a 


dropt out of sight, and no believing and 

state the same fact in the ^ Ontology is the most 

reasoning subject is supposed constant, uiiio gy 


-or wherein (to 
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coinpreliensive among all the objpctiv6 scumcos. Each of theao 
sciences singles ont a certain portion of it for special study. In 
treatino: the logical axioms as portions of Ontology, Aristotle 
midertakes to show their obj(X?tivc value ; and this purpose , whilt5 
it carries him away from the point of view that 
prevailing in the Organon, at the same time hnngs him into con- 
kct with various theories, all of tlumi in his time more or less 
current. Several philosophers- dleraehutus, Anaxagonis, Demo- 
eritiis Protagoras, had jiroiiounded tlieorios winch Anstotle here 
imT)u^’>Tis. We do not mean that these pl^ilosophew expressly 
denied his fundamental axioms (wlrich they protiably never dis- 
tinctly stated tb themselves, and wliicli Anstoth' was the tpst to 
formulate), but their theories were to a (uytain extent ineonsistRmt 
witli these axioms, and were regarded by Aristotle as wholly m- 

The two axioms announced in the Mtdaphy^sica, and viniiicated 
bv Aristotle, are — .-i i 

‘ 1. The Maxiiu of Cfnitradiction— It is iinpossible for the saim' 

thing to l»e and not to be ; It is impossibh^ for tlu^ saino to belong 
and not to l>elong to the saims at tlie same time and in the saim* 
sense. This is the statemmit of the Maxim as a forinula f 
ologv. Announced as a formula of 1 ;<.>gu% it w( mid stand ^ 

The same Tiroposition eannot be both true and false a. n saiiu 
time ; You caimot both believe ami dislielii’vc the same jiropositioii 
at the same time; You cannot believe, at the same tim(', b’*'!***®* 
tions eoiitrarv or contradictory. These last-mentioned tonnu^o 
are tlie logical wav.s of .stating the a.-viom. 1 iiey present it m 
reference to the helieviiiK or disbelieving (uthrming or dimying) 
.Subject, di.stiiictl V lirought to view along with the niatter believed ; 
not exclusively in' reference to tlie matter believed, to the omission 

oftbebelnwoKiii^oj Excluded Middle-A given attribute cither 
does belong,' or does not belong to a subjeet.(i,r,, provided that it 
has any relation to the sulij.s't at all); there 
rail condition inteniiediab' between tin? two. riiis is , le ^ 
logical Formula ; and it will stand tliu.s, when translated into Uiguc 
—Between a proiio.sitioii and its eoiitradictory opiio.sif e there is no 
tenable halting ground. If you disbelieve the one, you must pas,s 
at once to the belief of the other; you eaimot at the same time 

dislr^hive the other. - , 

These two niaxim.s thus teach- tho hist, that wc cannot at the 
«mietime believe both a pro|>osition and its contnuiiet^ry oi)iK>sr c , 
tlie second, that we cannot at tho same time disbelieve them boui. 


• We have hero discussed these two maxim.s chiefly m ^ 

Aristotle's manner of presenting them, and to Urn ®'’"“Tbuns fif i* 
deoessors and contemporaries. An exeelUmt view of ‘he Maxims them 

selves, in their Uue meaning and value, will bo hmnd in John Wua 
Mill’s Examination of the Philosophy ot bir Wm. Hamilton, chap, x 
p. 462-479. 
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Now, Heracleitiis, in l^g tbfiory (a tli'^ory x>i‘opomided much 
iKifore the time of Protagoras and the persons called Sophists), 
denied all permanence or durability in nature, ^iid recognized 
nothing except ^erj)etual movement and change. He denied both 
durable substances and durable attributes ; he considertid nothing 
to be lasting except tlie universal law or principle of change— th(^ 
(wer-renewed junction or co-existence of contraries, and the per- 
|)etual transition of one (contrary into the other. This view of 
the facts of nature w.as a(lo|)t(‘d by s(^v(u-al other physical pliilo- 
.soi)he^ besfdes.* Ijideed it lay at the bottom of Plato’s new 
coiTia^j--“-llatioftal Types or Forms, at once miiviasal and real. 
The jffaxim of ClTntradiction is intended by Aristotle to controvert 
Il(,#acleitus, and to u])hold durable substaiujes witii definite 


iittril)ut(;s. ^ , t 

Again, th(' tlieory of Anaxagoras d(;uied all simple boches 
(exeepfing Nous) avd all di'.finite attributes, lie held that every- 
thing wiis iningled witli everything els(^ though then: niiidit be 
some on(‘ or otlmr ]aedomina,nt constituent. In sdl the clianges 
visilde throughoiit natur(‘, there was no gcimaation of anything 
new but onlv tlu* ctoming into promimaice of some constitueTit 
that kid before* been eomparatively latent. Acciwding to this 
‘theory you could neitln'r wholly aihrm, nor wholly d(my, any 
nttributo of its sul.ioot. liotli iitlirmatioi. and doiiial wore ■ 

tho real relation in twei'n the two was «'»H'‘i,hins 
aflinnaf ion and d<‘inal. The maxim ot laxehuled Middle is mam- 
tftined liy Aristotle us a doctrine in opiiosition to tins theoiw ot 

Bothlho two ahove-inenfion..d theories are olijeetivc. A third, 

that Pi‘ t imUs.-//euai.1/eieoo-a-M,rinfrs forward prominently 

Ilia-aeleitus as tv) Aiistolh,. . . , sustains these two Axioms 

fwiS:t";.pr«:eh;ne"of t 

— that they eaivnot he (liiu *lv IPui Some pa-sons 

themselves ihe pnmpn'* ol .dl bti! this 

indeed th.ni-ht *'''** . in complete ignorance of 
is an erroif |)ro(X!eding (he ^ •ixioms to l)e proved 

analytical tlieory. .‘ V t„l,l us'in the Aiialytie.a tliit 

against Henielcitns ; Anstotli • ' Induction, and 

axioni.s were derived Ho does not repeat that 

apprehended or apyiroved l>y \ . y„,re is only* one process, 

oUervatioa bore ; but be intimates th.it 


• See Grotft’s Plato-vol. b. 

+ Grote-Plato, &c.-ch. 1, P- 
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available for defending tbeni, and that pf oeess amonnts to an appfial 
toludnctkm. 'You can give no ontological reason in support of the 
axioms, exeex>t ^what will be condemned as a jyetitio 'princijm ; 
you must take them in their logical aspect, os enui.ciated in sigpi- 
fLcant propositions. You imist require the Heracleitean adversary 
to answer sonio question athrniatively, in terms significant both 
to hiinself and to others, and in a proposition declaring his belief 
on the point. If he will not do this, you can hold no discussion 
with him : he might as av(‘ 11 be dtnif and duml> ; lie is no better 
tlian a jilant (to usi‘ Ari^totl(‘’s own comparison). If® he does it, 
he hjis bound liimself to something determinate : 4irst, the signi- 
fication of thf‘ terms is a fa(*t, excluding what is* contrary con- 
tradictory ; next, in d«'(‘laring Ids beli(*f, lie at the same 
declares tluit he does not Ixlit^vi' in tlie contrary or contradictory, 
and is so imdcrstood by the hearei'S. We may grant whai; Ids 
theory aliirms — that tlu‘ sn)>jf‘et of a })ro|K)sitiou is contlniially 
under sonn* <*]iang<' or moveiiHait ; yet tiie identity designated by* 
its name is still maintaimxl, " and nuiny true predications res|>ect- 
iiig it reiMuiu tru(* in s])ite of its partial change. The argument 
in defence of the maxim of Contradiction is, that it is a jiostulato 
implied in all the j)articular statements, as to matters of, daily ^ 
experimcc, tliat a man undfa;stands and acts upon wlien lieard 
from Ids neighbours ; a jjostulatt* such that, if you deny it , no 
spt!cch is eitlu.'r significant or trustworthy to inform and guide 
thos(; wlio Iiear it. If the sjxriker botli ailinns and denies the 
same fact at onete no information is eonvi'ycMl, nor can tlm hcarci: 
a.ct ujjom the words. Thus, in the Acljai-maisf^s of Aristojdianes. 
Dika(‘opolis knocks at tin* dooi* of Kuri] tides, and inquircts wdietluvr 
the potd. is within; Kefthisojdion, the attendant, answers 
' Kuripid<;‘S is within and not within.’ Tins answi'r is uidntel- 
ligdblc ; l.)ika(‘opo]is <;;mnot act u]»on it ; until Kc})his(t|>hoii ex- 
plains tluit ‘nut w'itliin’ is intended nnd {qihorically. Then, 
again, all the actions in detail of a man's life ar(t founded upon 
Ids own belief of some facts aaid dislxiiiff of other facts ; he goes 
to Mcgara, believing tliat tlie }>crson win.m lie d,esires to B<‘e is at 
Megara, and at tlie sanu* tim<‘ tlislielicving tlu! coidra.ry ; ho imts 
upon his belief, {>oth as to wliat is good and what is not good, in 
the way of jairsuit and avoidaiicce You may citi* iiiiuiTuerable 
exam pies both of spee<di and action in the detail of life, wldch th<‘ 
Heracleitean must go through lik<^ oilier jiersons ; sind wdieri, if he 
proceeded upon his own tlieory, he (iould mritlier give nor receiv<^ 
information liy speeeh, mu' gr<»uml any net ion ii]>on*'ihe beliefs 
wldch lie declares to co-exist in bis own mind. Accordingly, th«‘ 
Heracleitc^an Kratylus (so Aristiitle says) reiioumtcd the use of 
affirmative speech, arid simply jiointed witli Ids finger. t 

♦ This argument is given by Aristotle. Motaph. F. lOlO, a. 6-24, con- 
trasting change Kara rd rroffbv and change Kara to rrni6v. • 

t Aristot. Mebiph. F. 1010, a. 13. Compare Plato Themtet. p. 179-180, 
about the aversion of the Heracleiteans for*’ dear issues and jiropo- 
ftitions. 
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Tlic maxim of Coiitradlbtion is thus seen to he only the general 


±LIK UUI/A.HU. ftt tllUH tO DC Olliy 

'upressiou of a postulate implied in all sucli partieular speeclies aa 
l onimunicato real information. It is x^roved I)y,a vt'ry copious 
and dwersitied induction, from matters of exi>eiierice familiar to 
(‘very individual jxirson. It is not less true in regard to proposi- 
tions affirming elianges, motions, or events, than in regard to 
t hose declaring durable states or attributes. 

In the long pleading of Aristotle on behalf of the inaxiin of 
Contradiction against the Hera,cleiteans, the jjortion of it that 
appeals to Ifidiudion is the really forcible portioii : conforming as 
it does to \vh{il» he na,d laid down in the Analytica Posteriora 
about*lhe induetilfi oiigin of th(‘ primipia of dfunonstration. lie 
♦ ‘iivploys, bowev(‘r, besides, several other <iialoctical argiiments, 
])uiU , inore or less, ujxm th(‘ori(‘S of his ovm, and therefore not 
likely to wrigh much with an lleracleitean theorist ; who— arg\i- 
ing as he did that (V^saiuse neither subjo^etnor predicate were over 
rim:lm.ng<‘d or stal)l(‘ for two moments togother) no true proposi- 
tion could be franuxl but was at the same time false, aiul that 
(vontraries were jiii per])('tnal co-existence, — coulii not by any 
“•(•neral reasoning be iiivolve<l in great(‘r c.ontradiction and incon- 
?i, stench than be at onec' openly prochiimcMl." It can only bi‘ shown 
llhat siu;li a do(tiinc cannot lx* reconciled with the necessil/ies^ of 
daily «,«-«>ch, as laaidiscd by himself, as well as by others l,\e 
indt.ied oue itigt'uious argument \vlier(by Ai'istotle adopts tins 
belief in th<. <;o-exisf cnee of Contraries, but ex]ilams it in a manner 
othis own. thronuh his much employed distinetkm botwiim poten- 
tial and actual existenee. Two .■ontranes eanm.t co-exist (lie says 
in actuality : but they boil, may and do co-exist, in 
—one orbotli of tbeni being potential. Ibis, bouexti. r _atl)t y 
totally diil'erent from that of Heraeleitus : co.madent only m woi Is 
■ind i'll .seemime It doi'S indeed eliminate the eoiitradietioii . but 
t liat veiy eont7adi.di<m fonm-d tiu! ebaracteristie J';*, 
stone of 'the lleracleitean tlimu-y. The laise affin^ 

of detail bet wem imin and man. flnidod on a 

that determine iiidiiddual action. All ot those ^ 

lielief ir. the regular s..quc«ce of " f a^kgati;. of 
blast temporary durability- of ,,1 definite attributes 

sensations, whieli wi! enuia laU ■ ^ ^ ^ lanimage, the common 

belonging IK) ilefinito substances. Ihis lan„u , 

« This is stated by Aristotle 'L 

Tt)v (3iav fwvov ^titovvtci. a a ' ^indeed .applies tins obsei- 

diioufftv, iiiOiig IvavTia __ ag'unst whom it d(j(js not tell 

ration immediately to the tell. Indeed, the 

instead of the Horacleiteans, * is directed mdis- 

whole of tho reasoning m this ‘ ^ t Protagoreans and Hera- 

criminatoly and in the sSme words again . 
cleiteans. 
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medium of communication among^mon-theorizdni^ men, is acciopted 
as a basis, and is generalized and regularized, in the logical theories 
of Aristotle. , 

The doctrine here mentioned is vindicated by Aristotle, n(5t only 
against Heracleitus, by asserting the Maxim of Contradiction, 
but also against Anaxagoras, by asserting the M'axim of Excluded 
Middle. Here we have the second principium of demonstration, 
which, if it r(H|uired to be defended at all, can oidy be defended 
(like the first) by a prcx'oss of Indiietion. Aiistotle adduees several 
arguments in support of it, some of whicli involve aii appeal to 
induction, though not broadly or openly avowed; l)ut others of 
them assume wliat adversari<‘s, and Anaxagoras (*sp<‘eiall}'*, wirt* 
not likely to grant. We must rfunemlxn* that both ATmxagft'as 
and Ibu'acleitus propounded th(‘ir tln‘oih\s as portions of jthysical 
philosopliy or of Ontology; and that in their time no sueli logical 
principles iind distinef ions as tliose that Aristoth‘ lays do\vii iu 
the Organon, liad yet been made known or pressed nj)on their 
atfiailion. Xow, Aristotlv', while ]»rolessing to d(‘t(aid thesis 
Axioms as data of Ontology, forgets that tlu^y licfd with the logi('iil 
as]>ect of Ontology, as ftuaimlated in motliodical pro]»ositions. 
His view of the Axioms (‘annot be pro]H‘rly a}>j)re(aaf ed without ^ 
a classification (d propositions, smdi as imitlu*r Heracleitus nor 
Anaxagoims found existing or originated) for tliemsel ves. Aristotle 

has taught us -what Heracleitus and Anaxagoras had not been 

tauglit — to distinguish sej>:trat<* ]>ro])ositions as univa’rsal, |>ar- 
ticular and singular; ami to distinguish })airs of pr<)positioi)s as coii- 
trary, sid)-conti'ary, and eontradietory. To take the sim]ilcst eas(a 
that of a. singiilai- ]iroposition. in reg.trd to whirls tlte distirndion 
betwef'ii eontrarv and (,'.ontra<li<C()ry luis no ap|)lication- — sucli as 
th(' answer fcitc.ii aliove) of Kt^phisophoii alxmt ivuri|>ifles, Ifi'r** 

Aristolk* woui'i justly (auitend tliat tht? two ]U'o|) osit iims- 

,/e/?‘//aVcs is u'ithin — Jiftripidt s is unt 'intlriii -eoiihl not lx* eitla'r 
botli of then, inna or both of thorn false ; that i>, that we eouhl 
neitla^'r Ix liovo both, nor <iisboli*‘ve lx>lh. li Kopliisophon had 
answorod, Eurijudos is rioithor within, rntt not witimi, l)ilvac‘ 0 |>olis 
would hav(‘ foumi himself as much af a. loss with tm* two nega- 
tives as he was with the two afhnrmt ivs-s. In ntgard r.> singular 
pr<^positii)ns, iieitliei- tlir^ doctrine of ll('raeleit us Mo Ix'lif've both 
affinunlion and neg;ttieii) nor that of Anaxagoras Mo disbelieve 
botib: is admi-silde. Ihit wluai in tdaeoof singula.r |iroposiiions, 
we take eitlier universal or pard.h’ular ])ro|>osif ions, tlie rule to 
fttllow is no longer so simjile ami pereujpt ory. The nniyersal 
atHrnuilive and the universal n(^gaiivs;‘ are wiPnirii ; tlm parf ieular 
aflirniative and the }, particular ncg,af,ivf‘ an' siih-whirart^ ; th<5 uni- 
'"crsal atllrmativa; and the particular negativ(\ or tlu^ universal 
jiCgativti and th (3 particidar aflirmativ^a are miUradtdory . It is 
now noted in all manuals of Logic, that of two contrary pr<>posi 
lions, both cannot be true, but Viotli nuiy be false ; that of two 
siib-contraTi(!S, both may be true, but boLh cannot be false ; and 
that, of two coiitraciictorieSj one must be true and the other false. 
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The Schoolmen. In*t}ie i^ediaeval period the question as to 
the Origin of Knowledge was thrown into the shade by the ques- 
tion as to the nature, and loode of existence, of Uivversals. Never- 
theless, the difi^^rent sides were (‘fich supx)orted. On the one hand, 
the (‘xtrenie exj)erience-hypothesis was reduced to tlie formula 
often quoted since, Nihil est in intdlectu quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu ; on the other, we can see by the argument of Aquinas 
against the theory of knowledge per s'pexies — omnium ivielligi- 
hiliivm rationeii, (tniinm naturaliter inditas, that some did not shrink 
from yie {;ift;reine stf^tement of the oiq)osed view. 

It was at tilt close of the scholastic jieriod, whtm the question 
of th# imiversalsVas considered as settled against Idealism (hence- 
foT^Ii driven to assume maski^d forms) and their subjective cha- 
ract(u*, whc^ther in tlie sense of Nominalism or Conceiitualism, was 
held t‘) lie establislu'd, that the probkan of the Ori^n of such 
general ideas hefore^or in exjieriimce, started into full imiiortani^e. 
L)uring the whole course of modern thought it has held a first 
])lac(‘ among philoso])bical qin^stions. ^ 

Dkscaktes h^'fids the modern movement in j)hilosox)hy, and in 
him we musk look for tlie terms wherein the question was anew 
propoiinde.d. First, however, it is well, ev(ui if it were not in his 
'case necessary, to indicate shortly his gene ml pbilosojihical ])OSition. 

1. Ih'ocoeding on tlie analogy of matluanatics, be began by 
stacking a prmci])le, or principles, of indubitable certainty, whereon 
to roar ii uidversal syistcaa of kiiowkalgo 
There is, he deelared, not a 

able to <ioul>t or Ciill ni i)n(istion, save the fact of .uy . 
(louhtinR. But doiihtiiilt is thiiikiiiit. and in thinking is implied 
■hi- w cxistin- ; / am: I txid, is, therefore, a ].ropo,sitioii neces- 
sir V triu oveiT tiiue T pronoi.nce or conceive it; C'oiydo enjo mm 

Like everything cdse, such an idea ni ' . q- ^j-,gtuess,’ that, out of 
hend, again with perfect iiivoy-c at 

nothing, nothing can coi^i. ^ , ■ y i„,p„rfeet Going 

least as much reality as there is xt, perfection, 

like myself^ cannot bo the cause c source from such an 

Whi refore it must be denved from stamped it 

all-powerful and perfect being already in the very 

as his mark upon my mind : ^?trihute of existciice is implied 

idea of such a perfect being the ^ thcrelbre, I now 

as necessary to his perfection. ^ ^ j of my 

know that God exists, and that he must 

ovvn existence. in this wav pro-?cd to exist, he now 

3. In the Veracity of God, in this waj i 

01 
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found a giiarantoo of tlio oxistlftico of other heings, and of m 
material iiriiverso : — Formerly, no mer(‘ tiioupflit of mine sufficed 
to prove the existence of other beings or extenml things ; forany- 
tliiug I knew, I dreamed, or was the vietini of a coi^^tant dee^)tidn. 
But now that I know ai\ all-yierfect God to <‘xist., 1 (*an be C(‘rtain 
that everything is as hv has (Mmstituted me to ap'j)rehta»d it, whei\, 
that is to say, the ap])r(^hension is ]>erfec'tly rlmr and didrnct. 
Thus, clearly and dislinctly apprela ‘Tiding Bodies to lx* real ex- 
ternal sulistances, lo'., independent oxisbrnces with real attTibut(‘s 
of Figure, Size, and Motion, modes of one imivfTsjil and ins(']),‘ir- 
ablo iiroperty — Extiaision, I can lx* sure tljat'they ore sueli. 
Qualities of colour, sound, heat, Ac., on the other hand, 1 ban be 
equally sure do not. a'< smdi, belong to tlie exttaeh'd olipSds, 
because, wlien chaiiiy and distiiietly ap[»rel:i(*iuhM:l. tlu'y ar(‘ seen 
to be only varietit'S of motion in tbe.se. 

4. The wlioh* nature of IVIiial ]>eing thus understood, from tla^ 
l>eginiiiiig, as (‘xpia'sst'd l»y tlie one attii]>ute T!iiyU(jM (<‘()ustru/‘d, 
liowi'ver, as Thiitkimi and tin* whole natinx' of Body, 

at the cud, as .'^ummed u]» in the one Jittrihute Ahho/s/ea d 

SuhstaiiaA, lie found in tin' union of Mind and Body in miin#-ie 
man only, for In* ie£rard(‘tl t lie lowi'r animals as nmrrj , 

an explanation <»f all sueli phenromena. of a.p]H‘tite, bodily feeling, 
and sensation (eohuir. sound, Ac., just alluded to) as can lie re- 
ferred neither to Mind nor t-i Body, talci^n sim])ly {ind {i])art. 

Such are the maiu positions of I)<*scarl<*s. Ifis d(X*triu(' of 
Intuition, in so far as it is devdopc'd, may now lie pres(‘nt(!d Hi 
the following statiaiu'ut,^' : — 

1. His g-eneral metliod, styled DiMluction, wliether usfxl in 
rearing the wJioIe edifice of jiliilosopliy or a|)|)lied to s]X!eia] proli- 
lems, requirt's tlie jiositing of eertain iTidemf>nstr;i.hl(‘ and self- 
evident truths, in regard to which lie hims(*lf enqdoys tin* term 
Jntultioii. 

2. First among such intuiti ve prinei])les, and a|>])relH.‘nd(‘d ndth 

a dearuess and to the- levi*! of wliieh evaay other trutli 

should be raised, is the (xadaiiitv of ('o'fitn sum. Another, 
which stands him in even lietter stead, is A';r //iVoVo vihil fit. 8iill 
other exainides are: What is dom* cannot lx* undom'; It is im- 
possible that the sarm* tiling can .at oma* be ami not be. Sueli 
tniths are ‘ eternal,’ although in some imai tliey may bo obscur(’<i 
by p^rejudice. « 

3. Amongst I(leas In* distingaiislies (1) Innate, (2) Adventitious, 
(3) Factitious or Imaginary. Tin* Innate, e,//., the of S(‘lf as 
existent, of God, Ac., are so named lieeause thf‘y neither eome 
adventitiously by wfiy of sense, nor have the ehanuder of volun- 
tary products or fictions of the mind, llie idea of God In* df‘s('ribes 
as like Hhe workman’s mark left imprinted on Ids work.’ But, 
at other tftnes, he argues, likf* many of his successors, for little 
more than innate hmuities or modes of thinldng, instead of 
thoughts ; pre-disppsitions to conceive, ‘instead of ready-made 
conceptions. 
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4. In tlje hnowMge cff an object by sense-perception, there is 
B) ore than a mere passive impression. Wbat is real and constant in 
any object, us a piece of wax, under all conditions sensible chano-e 
-r—thut it is a/8ul)stancri, with attributes of Extension, Mobility 
<fcc.--is x>erceiv 0 d only wMkctualh/, by direct mental inspedion or 
tMuditm, To bnow sncb attributes imxdies tbe comelving of an 
infinite ])Ossibility of variations of each, soinetliing quit(! Ix yond 
tlio Hcox^e of Sense, or of Imagination which waits on sense. 

Before jiassing to Locke — the next great name in the genci’al 
history of 4,ntuition^ it is ne(.;essary to take some account of others 
of lvi(? ])redec(iSfors. 

Im tile Carttlsian scliool itself, as in Malebranche, the discus- 
sion of tlie question was too mu(;]i complicated with the Sjiecial 
<iitb‘‘iilty of finding a tlKHiry of iX‘rcex>tion or knowledge to 
bri(lg(' tlie chasm fixed by DescarteB Ixdvveen mind and matter, 
to iiemiif; of its bjiing followed out here. But AKyAULD in the 
Iioi/al Lof/'ic^ Chaptei' 1., has a short and sinqilo stat^'iiient, 
v liieli, as it mnst havc^ been known to Locke, may bo brielly 
notieed. ^ 

1. As to the mdnre of Ideas, he emidiasizes the same dis- 
tinction l)(dwe('n Ima,ge and Idea, Iniagination and Pnre Intel- 
• liH'din'l! or Conception. mad(‘ by Di'scaides. Tilings can bo clearly 
and distinctly conccivtMl, whereof there is no adequate imagination, 
f'.f/., a, cliiliogon ; and others, of which there is lu) imagination 
|M>ssible at ali, ej/., Tlioiight, Aifiiniation, God. This reincmhered, 
qo mon‘ exact account- can (a* given of what an Idea is, there 
being no tiling more ch'ar and sin q do to ex])lain it by: ‘It is 
t'vervlhintr tliat is in oiir mind wlicai we can say with truth that 


we cam conceive' a tiling, in whatsoever way it may hv conceived. 

li. As to tlie Ord/rn of Ideas, lie contests the opinion of ‘ a 
idiihisopher of rejmte ’ (Gassemdi), that all Icnowledge Ixygins from 
sense, tlie r(!st being a,n atlair of Comjiosition, or Aiujilitication 
and Diminution, or Ac?conimodation and Analogy. [Gassendi, the 
eoiitemporary and rival of Descartes, rc'jc^ctc'd the Innate theory 
most sti-eniuuisly, and Av*ith an explicitness justifying the mferenec^ 
that, aiiart froin Descartes’ intlucaico, it was a commonplace in the 
pliiloscipliy of tlie tinu^ : Locke’s relation to him has often been 
remarked.l To this, Arnaiild, in substance, objects, (1) that it is 
not true at all of certain ideas, and (2) that it is not propmly true 
of any First, Tlie sinqiV ideas of Being and Thoaglit (invjilved 
in tlie iiroposition Omto ergo mm) never entered by any senses 
and arc' ric'/ compounded from sensible images ; and the same 
is true of tbe idea of God: the mind has the faculty of tonnmg 
such ideas for itself, and they cannot, without maiiiiest absurdity, 
be referred to sense. In the next place, all that the impression 
on the sense ejects, when it is this that does happen tc> arouse the 
an ‘occasion’ to form one idea rato 
tC auothS-; aBd the idea has very rarely any rcsomblanco to 
whnf fakes nlace in the «cnse and m the brani^ 

In England, views in strong antithesis to Lrcke, were ad- 
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vanced by Cudworth, founding ..x,t uM 

the ancients ; and, at a stQl earlier date (even than Descartes). 

«* forth in «« » 

Ftnml and Immutable Maram,/, were kept biwk from publication 
Zl ItlT T n 'L\ death. It wll suffice, therefore, simply to 
^mark (1) that (independently of CartMian influence) 
topdshL^between Sense and Fiajcy on J 

leetion or the Innate Cognoscitive Power oi the Soul on the otnu , 
r i that he defi^^^^ this power as ,i fmmlty the..mind has of racing 
»-lf Iut,. h.«o ,.n,l Conoqjhon. oi tf«ng, 

t”TSf "cou^'Tfc. G nnf .? N^lBy. ii'.ingonf 

:soiU..o^^ 

tile 'bniiKin-' iind comr>n!heuding of them under 
aid finds tlmt ’ scientific knowledge i-s 

abstraction from the outwiird objects of sense, ,t;h‘d it may 
bo'tter attend to its own inward notions and idiMis. Mcoil 

I oun Hfew'ht op CiiEKiii'hY, in his book ' l>e 1 erttafe Ilb-'l) ^ 

f lnil" l< - k - f '- '"“■«»« tht 

lc « n, n.i»or,a. .n.i v-BolnMo. i.ovo, *,‘7 O j’ 

sprv'itioii (^ommuntu (n<*arly equivalent to liistlni 

eiiih's arc the pro<luet of Natural Ircstinct. They are sacred 
principles, against which it is ixnhiwtul to contend, ' 

Inteed bv nauire itself. If it be a common notion that N atm c 

ffi,™ nothin.- in vain, it is tlie same as if Nature herself spake-;- I 
1 nothin.- Ml vain.’ 'I’he truth of Common .notions is pcreciive 
irm,MAy, at fir.st sight, so ,, resenting a cciutrast to the slow an 
uncertain st<*i»s of the Discursive ^ 

niethr’ Si'lilibert mmllmS Idth'gliremph^^^^ -There 

“lls -"'ifi'sri™ w™ 'S“s 

•oTiRidered is— what T)oinis are universally agreed to. ii 

)Ki ascertained only by actaally 

religions. If this method (which is the only sure oim) 
s&l too laborious. Herbert points foC 

examination; if you examme your faculties, >ouwiU tinu 
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and Virtne given as eternal an4 universal trutlis. Every tnith is 
attested by some faculty, error by none. 

But in this introspection, the distinction must l)e borne in 
mind betweeA veritas rei, of which the prindpium is without 
the mind, and veritas intdkctus^ which dex)ends oji the mind 
alone ; in fine, between propositions always and everywhere 
true, and now, [This 

seems to be an ax^x^roach, in everything except the name, 
to the criterion of riecessity afterwards brought forward by 
Leibnitz.]* Tlie niipd is not a tahida rasa, but rather a closed book, 
that opens on the presentation of objects, Until called foidh Ity 
obj(^>ts, the common notions are latent. It is folly to supx)Ose 
tifat they are brought in with the objects ; they exist 
X)eiidently, being x>luced in us by nature. Nor is it any rt^il aith- 
culty that we do not understand hoiv those notions are elicited ; 
as liftle do we understand how' touch, or taste, or smell is 


All common notions are not index)endent of Ihscursus but such 
fis are may \h\ determined by the following characters. (1) 
Priority, Instinct precedes Discursus, and as alrc^ady obseiwed, is 
in arijnalR the faculty of self-x>rescrvation. In a house built with 
retrularitv beauty of symmetry is observed by natural instincU 
loner before reason comes in with its estimate of the pr()))ortioiis of 
the^parts m Indiperidence. When a common notion has been 
d^taW ‘by observation, it may be deducible from some pnor 
^riitli ThiL ‘ Man is an animar depends tor its truth upon the 
ultimate princii)le, that whatever afiects our faculties in tlm same 
K Line so far as we are coimerne<h Oidy he ^tmia e 
or underived truths arc^ attrilmted to 

versality (excepting imderstocKi, cannot 

I nincixdes \ \ r. -/ /J^eclssitas ), Without common 

be denie^ (o) : they are 

notions, th('re tic or the individual, 

thoretore tLth of them is seen, nulla iMerposita mora, 

(6) IvmmloMy, ia , the subie(d of innate specida- 

JOHN ].,00KE. H„ran Understanding, ]i 1., 

tive principles in his • y , ^ ^ X notions stamxicd on 

chaps, 2 4 it. Are there 

the mind, which the. s >7 . j Pow men may rewh all 

any such ? Certainly nc*, if it is siiown n i ^ 

the knowledge they have , jjj ,nan that had eves. 

absurd to /say that for the fundamental principle of 

“•> ““ 

argument for !^^^rs!'thaUhe 
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to be considered innate : * whatever is, is,’ and ‘ it is inipossilde 
for the same thing to be and not to be.’ These propovsitions are 
to a great T)art oimankiiid wholly unknown. They are uiiknomi 
to children and idiots, and so tliey are not nniven^ally accepted. 
It would be a contradiction to say, that those propositions are im- 
printed on the mind, without the mind l)eing conscious of thein. 
That an idea is in the understanding, cmi only mean that it is 
understc>od. flence, if there were innate ideas, thf'y i)Ught to be 
T)resent in children and in idiots, as well as in others. 

2. To avoid tliose excei»tions, the universabty i^^ atnl iiied^witii 
qiialiticatioiis ; it is said that all men assent to piineiplee 

when they come to the use of reason. Ihis can only niean eft her 
that the time of discovering those native inseriptions is when mfti 
eome to the use of reason, or that reason assists in the discovery ot 
tliem. (1) If reason discovered those prinei])les, that would not 
})rove them innate ; for by riuison wi' diseco’cr ,many truths^ that 
are not innati'. It(*ason, as thi' faculty of detlucing one ^ truth 
from aiiotlier. ])htinly cannot lead to innattf })rin(.'i}>kNS, lvea*son 
sliould no mort' be necc'ssary to decijdier tlu’se native insciiptioiis, 
than to make our eyi'S percvdve visibh* ol\ic'cts. (2) riu^ coining 
to the use of riaason is not the tiim^ of first knowing those minims. 
How many iiistaiices have* wo of ‘the exercise of reason by chiidnrii 
before th(*y learn tliat ‘ whatever is, is’ ! Alany illiterate ])eople 
and savai.*s, long alter tluy come to tlie use of reason, ar(‘ alto- 
gether ignorant of maxims so giaieral. Thos<‘ truths are nev(*r 
known before tlie rise of reason, but may j)Ossibly Ixi ussfaittKl 
some time after during a man’s life ; and tlu! same may be said ot 
all other knowabh* truths, (d) It coming to the nse ot reason 
were the time of tliscovering tlie alh'ged innatt,‘ notions, it would 
not proven tliem iunatfa For why should, a notion be innate be- 
cause it is first known wlaai an entirely distinct faculty of tlie 
mind liegiiis to exert itsidf r It wimid lie as good an argument, 
(mid as near' the truth) to say that thos(‘ maxims were first 
assented to when men caiiH' to tla^ use of siHajcli. 

d. Another form of the argument is, tnat as soon as the pro- 
po.sitions are heard, and tla.-ir terms imdi*r.stood, th(,‘y are assentcii 
to. Maxims that tlie mind, without any teacliing and at tlie 
very first i)ro|>OBal, jissents to, are surely innate:. ( 1 ) lint assent at 
first healing is characD'iistic of a multit.udi> (>t tniilis ; such as, 

‘ one and two are equal to thrri*,’ ‘ iwiti bodies cannot be in the 
same place,’ ‘ wiiite is not black,’ ‘ a square is not a circh‘, &c. 
To eveiy one of these, (‘very man in Ids wits must mmut at first 
hearing. And since no projiosition can l»e innate, unless tlu' 
ideas (‘omTiosing it be innate, then our hhias of colours, tastes, 
sounds &c., will beirmat(‘. Nor can it be said thatthosepro- 
i.ositions about (concrete objects aie drawn as conmqimm^ from 
the more gcAeral iimate propositions, since tlie concrete judgmenis 
are known long before th(:i abstnwit form. (2) Moreover, the 
argument of asstmt at first hearing supiibscs that those iimxiius 
may be uiiknown till jirojio.sed. F‘>r if tla^y were ingrmned m 
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tlie niiiid, wliy need the/be pi;^posed in order to gain assent ? 
I)o( 3 S proposing make them clearer ? Then the teaching of men 
is better than the imx)ression of nature, an oi^inio^ not favourable 
to thci authoriti' of innate truths. (3) It is sometimes said that 
tlio mind has an im])licit knowledge of those ju-inciples, but not 
Mil explicit, l)cfore the first hearing. The only meaning that can 
be assigned to imxdicit or virtual knowledge, is that the mind is 
cai)Jil)le of knowing those principles. This is equally true of all 
knowledge, whether innate or not. (4) The argument of assent 
on first hearing is on the false supposition of no preceding teach- 
ing. Now, the^vords, and the meanings of the words, expressing 
the iainate ideas, 'have been learned. And not oidy so, but the 
idtms that enter into the propositions are also acquired. If. then, 
wo‘ t.ake out of a proposition the ideas in it and the words, what 
roiiiaiiis innate ‘r A child assents to the proposition, ‘ an apple is 
not fini,’ bd’ore it understands the terms of the maxim, ‘ it is 
hupossible for the'same thing to bo and not to be,’ and consT- 
(iruadl V hdore it can assent to the more general proposition. In 
<*onelusion Locke sums up ; if there were innate ideas, tliey would 
be found in all men ; there are no ideas found m all men, hence 
thei e are no innate ideas. He adds some further considerations 
T»v wa? of supporting this conclusion. . , m i 

^ 4. Those maxims are not the first known, for children do not 
know tliem. How explain such ignorance of notions, imprmted 
on the mind in indelible characters, to be the foundation of all 
acouired knowledge P Children distmguish betwe^en the imiso 
and tbe eat, without the aid of tlui maxim, that the same thing 
^ ^ not be— for that is a maxim wholly unknown to 

tiuuii If children brought any truths into the world with them, 
S: trSis^S to a^ear Lrly, whereas, being made up ot 

abstoct tenns they 

tmetuess. General maxims are best 

CCi tC£ls and academies, where they help debate, bnt 

do little some alleged innate ideas. As 

0. In chap. 4, doctrine of innate nxa'knus 

a proposition is made up igg’giiown that there are no innate 

. will bo d;f f < it isti^xssihlo for the same thmg 

ideas. Thu.s in the maxim , "b b.ethor the notions of impossi- 
to be and not to be, 1 ,,' t.„tes the difheulties m- 

bility and identity Is a man, made j® 

volved in the conception ^..^dy is ebangbd ? Were^ 

EuphSrand r^oras ^ijo tad sa^e 
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we be the same men, when raised^at thb rcsun*ootian, that wo are 
now ? The notion of identity is far from being clear or distinct ; 
can it then be the subject of undoubted and innate truth ? Again 
take the maxim', * the whole is bigger than a par^.’ This has a 
fair title to bo considert^d innate. But whole and part have no 
meaning, except as applied to number and extension. If the 
maxim be innate, number and extension must also be iimate. 
[Locke stopped here, thinking the point too clear for argument. 
But Kant afterwfirds adopted the paradox, and u])held the a priori 
character of Space as the comer-stone of his metap%sical con- 
struction.] In like manner, Locke examines'wheiher the id(?as of 
Wirrship and G(kI are innate. In resp£*ct of the ^idea of God, he 
argues the subject at great length, applying most of the con- 
siderations that tell against innate ideas generally. He also dis- 
cusses whether Substance be an innate idea. This idea, he observes, 
we have neither by sensation nor by reflection^ and nature anight 
with advantjige have given it to us. For substance is a most* 
confused notion, and is only a something of which we have no dis- 
tinct i) 08 itive idea, but which we take to be the substratum of our 
ideas. 

SliAFTEvSBruY, in England, attempted to turn tlie edge of 
Locke’s objections l)y d(‘(!laring (l)ut before liocke, the sanTe had * 
been affirmed) that all that was contend(id for was better ex|)r(\S8ed 
by the words Connate or (Connatural tiuin by the word innate : it 
was true the iiiind had no knowledge antecedent to ('xperionce, 
but it was so constituted or }>redisposed (is inevitably to develo]:^ 
uCth experience, ideas ami truths not €iX|'hiin(‘d therel)y. 

In Germany, Leibni'I’Z set uj) an elal^orate defence' of the In- 
nate Tiieory, and is commonly r(‘present(*d as liaving made a dis- 
tinct advance in tlH‘ cUscussion of the (juffstion by tie* exceptions 
he took to tlK‘ criti(^isin of Lockf*. Th(>se are r«*<lmibie to two. 
(1) He charg-es Locke with nc‘gleciing the difl'erenee between 
mere truths ip' fad or jmitire truths that may bt‘ arrivisl at by way 
of Inductivfi Experience*, and neceHsary trnfhs, or truths of ifenmi- 
stration, not to b (3 provfsl exc(‘pt from juiticiples iiujvlanted in tlie 
mind. (2) He charges Locke farther, with not seeing that innate 
knowledge is .s;iv(m1 on simply making the> nnavoidaldc* assumption 
that the intellect and its fatalities are there from tin? first : ' the? 
mind its innate to itself ‘ nihil est in intelh ctu quod non fuerit in 
seiisu, nisi ipse intelledusf His detailed j^)bjection.s ar(3 to 1x3 found 
in hi^posthumous work, Neniveaux Emm sur rentendernfmt hununn, 

A passage in a letter of L(3ibnitz'8 to a friend, giv(3S | good idea 
of the position he took up against liOcke. He th( 3 r 6 says : ‘ In 
Locke there are various particular truths not badly 8(3t fortli ; but 
on the main point he is far from l>eing right, and ho has not 
caught tlie natur£3 of the Mind and of Trutli, If he had proix^rly 
considered Kie difference between necessary truths, i.c. those which 
are known by Demonstration, and the truths that we arrive at to 
a certain degree by Induction, he would li^ve seen that necessary 
traths can 1 x 3 proved* only from principles implanted in the luina 
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—the 80-ealled innate ideas ; lyjcause th- senses toll indeed wliat 
Happens, but not what necessarily happens. He bas also tailed to 
observe that the notions of the Existent, of 8 ul:istaiict^ Identity, 
the IPrue and^Iood, are innate to our mind for the reason that it 
is innate to itself, and within itself comprehends them all. Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, nui ipse intdkdus. 
The Nouvemix IJssais is a dialo^^uc, continued through four hooks, 
corresTionding to the books of Locke’s essay, between Thcophilus 
(Leibnitz himself J and Philalethes, a disciple of Locke. In Book 
I., TheopBilus, aft^r announcing that lie has taken a new stej) in 
philosophy, anfLreached a point of view from vdnoh he can rei oi.- 
cile ^he discrepant 'vdews of former thinkers, dedares that he goes 
liiyond Descartes in accepting an innate idea of God; tor ^‘Hher an 
our tliouglits and actions may be said to come frcmi the depths ot the 
itsOf without possibility of their beiu- given by the senses. 
Ho w^lnot, howc;?er, go into the demonstration ot that atprese it, 
'but content himself with making clear, on the ’ 

that there are ideas and principles that do ^“’t altbomdi 

senses, but are iound within the mind, un ornusl by us aU ou 

the s<-n,ses ijive us occasion to apprehend them. Locke, ivitU aU 
h s wnver faded to see the diMrence between irut/,., 

. Hfiwcr, 1 , iiiid truths i> , fad drawn 

whose source is in t he un(itrsi«xmiu / oorfiliuh' 

Ln. sense, experi.uice, and 

of innate principles (sucli as, l^v-ery hmg 

sible that a tlmig « can ^ be an 

4 )e based on the fact ct ui ' • if comes oiilv from 

innate, for they aie reeopi •xp^„^p^t .^reiiotconsci^ 

mind there their not being always appro- 

ously ai>prchendcd , ana so ovistfuice of ( 1 ) the pure ideas 

hended makes nothing 'j (‘n ji^)o<issary*triiths of rea- 

(opposed to the , H to be graven on the mind. 

^on (incc,ntrasttotruth.sof thus 

That the necessary tTOlhs rfA^^«^ established possibility ot 

virtually m h oily untutored mind. But, in fane, 

drawing them forth out cd a 

the position to stand y • frnths of cxT>erienc!e. ‘rhi'iuincl 

sary and eternal tmthsi^d me e truths 

is Ih\e to k^ow the o^ if paiciilar experiences there im.y 
source ; and whate ,, can be no rici-potual assurance c it, 

be of a uHivcrsal truth there can no n ^ mentions 

Jicept its necc.ssity IS known >y^ One tlie 

as things that the senses canimt^.^ ,, otherwise merely re- 

Same, Cause, Peicexition, ' n fPe above. 

neSi in different language spt^ients like U . 
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renders tlie exercise of the easy and natural with respect 

to tliom, and causes tliem to be called innate. It is no naked 
faculty, consisting in the mere possibility of uiideAttuiding them : 
there "is a disj^osition, an aptitude, a prefonnation,'- determifiing 
our mind and making it possible that they should be tkawix fortii 
from it. Just as tlu're is a ditferenc.e Ix^twecai the tigures given to 
stone or iiiarbh^ indifierently, and those that its veins mark out 
alrt'iidy or are disx>os{Kl to mark out if tlui workman takes advan- 
tage of tliem.’ h'arther oiu to tlie objection that there is a diffi- 
culty in conceiving a truth to b(‘ in the uiimj, if the luiiul^ has 
never thought of it, he adds ; ‘ It is as if one s^M that there is 
difficAilty in coiieeiving vtnns t<.> be in tlu* marble before they^art* 
discovered.’ In these siAitenees Ltabiiitz's theoryisnearlyconf- 
]>leted. 

After Leibnitz has next to b(' noticed Kaxt ; but his contribu- 
tion to tlie bistory of the x>ri}seiit qru'stion, as beforti in the cake of 
llesiAirti^s, eannot viewed ax>a.rt from bis geiierid jihilosophical 
Xiosition. Altii<tugh bis wliok; vsysteug on the sx)e(;ulative side 
at least, may be ^ieseribed as a theory of tlie Origin of Know- 
ledge, it eainuit be x>ia>XH‘rly iindeTStood without sonu^ x)^“*^diminury 
referenc(^ to other lines of thought. r ^ 

1. Kiint fouiid liims(‘lf unable to sul>scribe to tlio meta-xibysicai 
dcKpnafisot. of the school of Weiltl (joining on to Ledbnitz) that pre- 
siiioed to settle everything without any qiu'stion of the mind s 
ability to x>ronou:ice at once and iinally. This on the one hand : 
on the otlier lu* was startled by tlie saptiewnt oi H ume (joining on 
through Berkeley to Locke) witli its vSummary assertion of the 
imX>oteiice of iiuiuaii tlioiiglit. As betwei n tin* two, he conceived 
the idiAi of instituting a critical iKCiulry mtu the /(mudiitiohs and 
limits {J'ifm mind's faculty if kmnrledyc : in his famous work, ‘The 
Critique of tlie Buie Reason’ (1781). 

2. As hen‘ inq died in the word of Reason, or the 

general faeultj' of knowing, lie contended for tJie inlienaice in the 
mind, before all exx>erioii<*e, of certain x>riiicix»h^s of knowledge, 
w hich lie called d priori ; aiifi thus far was at one with former siix)- 
X»orters of Innate Notions. Farther, witii Leilaiitz in x)articuhu‘, ho 
agree d in taking necessify and unic* rsa lit y as tlu? marks or criteria 
of cognitions never to Ihj attained to or i*xx>laincd by experience. 
Cognitions uiiiversally ami necessarily true, and tliese not merely 
(umlyti^ or verbal (wberx! the j>r(xjicate out/ sets forth tlie implica- 
tion of the subject), but synthetic or real (in which there is tyii 
extension of knowdedgt*) found, as lie tliought, eAisHng in 
abundance : in Alatliematics sucli, for instance, as 7 -f*o =-- 12; IVo 
straight lines cannot enclose a 8x>iu;e, &<;. ; in Pure Physics, The 
quantity of matter in nature is constant, Action and Reaction in 
nature are einial ; wliile the wh<jle of traditioiud Metaxihysics was 
iini/ie ux> of such. Criticism of the foundations and. limits or 
human knowledge took with him, then, the special 8haj:)e of aii 
inquiry into the conditpans of the pmsBibility Sf Byathetic wgidtiofis d 
priori^ 
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3, In tlic peculiar solulioii t^at lie gave of tlic old question of 
Innate Knowledge put into tliis new form, there can be traced the 
inliuence Iliuue had iq)On him from the oi)posit|) camp. Hurnc.^ 
had ineanwhibl analyzed Causality into mere custom of sc(]uence 
among the impressions of sense, and uimii the uiitrustworthmess 
of such a purely subjective notion had based his genial scaq>- 
ticism. Kant taking his stand upon the body of estabiisUed 
mathematical truth (synthetic lit the same time as m^cessti-y), re- 
jected tlie scc‘ptical conclusion; but acceptiiig the su]).iective 
origin of tti-e notion of Causality, proceeded to place ^dl tbr; 
native a priori, t)r non-empirical elements (d knoWiHc.ge m cei .ini 
mhicHiJor mc Al \Forms^ destined to euj old, whuo reyuirun/ to bo 

mhleiiientcd by the ‘ MaMer^ of Experieui^. 4 . ^ Vnr w 

I The mind, therefore, in Kant’s view, has no sort of know- 

bulge antecedent to and indepeiidcnt f 

tSSccrbtto ..copt the ‘ fonns’ as the " 

the enijaiical elements that come pnmaii y 
.uadi, to nm ; and mdess this ‘ matter’ ot 

SWISS' «■«», ui. «'i» «-« ■ 

sively) received as o,M.,ln imeof ‘ Forms of Intuition; 

‘ forms,’ distinguisluHl by the fall into, or 

1. The data of tho irderniU sense tp^^data of the 

iire received as, a senes or h us and by 

"‘end’” Ttajit™ finis’ 

ctoa^e^otdibstraided rifj^ciy^ there would be no foumUion 

• teernor 

. b;£xit£ wiS ““ 

of Mathematics, made up y . • forms of space or 


only sxLcli phenonu'i 
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or noumena) are ever open to our /ntuitive appreliensioii, we may 
pronounce freely d prwri in all thiit relates to determinations of 
Space and Time, pro\dded it is understood of phenomena^ consti- 
tuted by the veiy addition of these mental forms, * 

II. — TranscemhnUil Logic — A nalytic. Phenomena (constituted 
out of the ‘ matter’ of sense as ordered in tlie Forms of Intuition) 
themselves in turn become ^ matter,’ which the mind, as spow- 
taneously active, combines and orders in tlie process of Judgment, 
under certain ‘ forms, ’ distinguished by the special name of ‘ Cate- 
goric'S of the Understanding.’ „ ‘ , 

1 . Thesf> ar(‘ twelve in number, and discoverabJl.<? from the com- 
mon analysis of judgments in logic. ' * 

a. Thrive categones of QrAN'l lTY : lenity. Plurality, Umvfr- 
mlity (as involveii in Singular, I’nidioular, Universal judgments 
respectively). 

b. Three of Quality: Rail it y. Negation, Liinitaiion (in'Posi-, 
five, Negativi‘, Infinite judginents). 

Three of Kelation : *Sub»fantialify, (krumlity, (kmimunity or 
Reciprocal action (in Categorical, Hy|)Otlietical, Disjunctive judg- 
ments). 

d. Three of Modality" : PoMsihUity, Existence, Necessi^j (in 
Problematic, Assertory, A})od(‘ic‘tie judgments). 

2. Until a synthesis of intuitions (jitTceptions) takes pla(*e 
under some one of these* pure or d priori concepts, there is no 
Knowledge, or, in tlie projier nuMining of the word, Exjierience. 
The* fact of such a 8;>mlhosi.s makes all the dithu’ence belw(‘en tin? 
mere percejition of a |)articular si'rpienci in tin* subjective eon- 
sciousiu'ss, e.g. my having tlie sen,s(‘ of wt igbt in suj»j>orting a 
body, and the objective (‘xi>eri(aiee, true for all, The body is lieavy. 

d. The renson, now, wliy we can farther say that no jiossilile 
expeii(*nce will not come under the Categori(‘S, as in siiying that 
effects must have a cause— or, which is the same thing, why w e are 
enabled to utter spithetic judgments d priori, objiK-tively valid, 
garding nature — is this, that without the Catt'gories (fonus of tlie 
spontaneous activity of the pure ego J there* cannot be any exjie- 
rieiice at all ; exjierieiua*, actual or jios.sible, is plienomeim bound 
together in the Categories. 

4. But, if we can extend our knowh'dgi* beyond actual expe- 
rience becausi* experience is const ituted^by the* Categories of the 
Understanding, the extension is ordy toflx^ to possible objects of 
experience, w^hich are jihenonKuia in ’i’ime and Sj)af;e ; iiev(*r to 
Thmgs-in- themselves or Noumena, of wdiich there can lie no sen- 
sible (mtuitive) apprehension. 

[Kant makes this aiijianait chiefly by the consideration, under 
the head of ‘ Bchematism of the pun? concejits of the Understand- 
ing,’ of the conditions und(*r wliicli siuisible j Juuiomena can be 
subsumed luider the Categories. But we must Imto forego the ex- 
position of this, and of the system of ‘ I*rinei|>}es of the luire un- 
derstanding ’ or (synthetic d priori) RuIes*'for tlie objective use 
of the Categories, tliat follows. These, including (1) ‘Axioms 
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the lJncler|tan(iKig, there ^ 

D«,u%, .iccc.rdu.g io " bAhe spocb-l 

lodgg to [Reason to be taken kero in a nar- 

roT^mso as opposed to («) Tte 

1 . The Ideas of tbe 1 ^''" „‘ , +binkin<^ substance, 

(psychological) idea of , ’ A s Ipj p (cosmological) idea of tbo 

. 4 l, simple and mdestructible Wi^^dW , f r.) The 

World, as a system « the possibility 
(theological) idea ot 60-/ as supreme 

of all things, tlm to our Cognitions have 

2. These Ideas of the p^n„tant spur towards bringmg 

. a truaro/'duDi’c function, ‘ ^ the higher unity of the* 

our relaUvo intellectual expme^i^^ to the 

absolute or """nnhtioncd • i^ut^W objective know- 

o:i\Ting any real advaiux of -i obiccts of experience. 

lodge is only of phenomena asp - nature, we cannot 

• 3 . Nevertheless by a i‘l;'Y "L^lity to these Ideas, making 

avoid ascribing ^ Categories to objects 

thus a ‘t>-nns‘=«.dent app^^^ of (‘ transcen. ent 

lliero can never l>c any I ‘ rixnericnce’) ^ and by this 

r :^^;erience’ rrrsas ' inimanent to in a maze 

‘ uatm-al cUalectic of the Keas •, raralogisms 

of deception or ‘ transcendental sto, Antmonnes or 

regarding the “‘t'^physical m assertions regarding the 

find c nditions for the of the sou , 

and the Ideas of ® that were morally 

ndnd to conceive assumptio_^^ Germany to 
■ ®"^"torgenc?al#ilosophioalscoptioi^^^^^^^ 

inqiiinoh, tue gc r kind, m a singular 

Scotland a But of Reid’s ti an attempt 

sense doctrine oi «aa. ^ B„aer in 1 < ^1 out of 

anticipation made by the^ sceptical doctrine, devcloi 
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Father I5itffier. Buffier t^iiticipated botli in tlH> 

doctrine of Coiiniion Sense, and in the easy way of bring*ing truths 
to it. He describes Common Sense as ‘ that disposition or quality 
Avhich Nature has placed in all men, or evidtaitly in' the f ar gfreater 
number of tlumi, in ordtT to enalde them ail, wIkui they have* 
firrived at the age and us(i of rc'uson, to form a common and 
uniform judgment with respect to objc^cts difl’ertuif from tlie inter- 
nal sentiiiKUit of their own peree]>tion, and which judgment is not 
the eonse(|U(ui(‘e of any anterior ]>rinci}>le.’ With r<*8]>ect to at 
l(‘ast some iirst '[U'inei|)les, Tuen in gen(‘ral are, as good ]milosy]ihers 
as Dt.'seartes or Locke, for all that f liey luive to def'.llie is a mfittia’ of 
fact, nanu'Iy, wln^tlna' they (‘.aniK>t hel]) making a ])artievdar Judg- 
ment. But Builier does not ( xeliide Idiih)soj)l]y alt» g(;thei’ ; *(>11 
t}j(! contrary, h<‘ gdves s<jme marks or tests wh(‘r(‘by tlie dictat(*s 
of common sense' may be scir-ntitift.'illy .as(M‘rtaiTi(>d. (1) First priii- 
c!]>lcs are so elear that, ‘if we attemjit to d(‘f<iTid or uitackhiieo!,, 
it cannot l>e done Imt ])y ]»roj)ositions whieli nianih'stly jire matlier 
more ch ar nor mon' caalain. (2) Tiieyare so uiiivfTsally r'ceivaMl 
amongst men, in all tinu-s and countries, and all degi’i^es of 
capacity, tliut wlio attack thmi ai'c, com]>arativ(‘ly to tin* 

rest of mankind, maniter'tly less tlian <jnr to a Ivuiulred, or %vcn a * 
lliousainl.’ (•>) Jb)W{‘V('r tlnsy may b<‘ (iiscredited by spcs-idatioji, 
all iiu-n, even siicli a,s disavow tluaic must act in their conduct as 
if they Wivn* tnua 

The truths t Ijst Biilhor coTisidcfs to ln-Inn;^ to common sense 
are scatteia-d through his iioiKk (>n ‘ First 'i'ridhs/ Tln' basis of 
all kin^vrlei lge is ‘ the intorior sense wc* efu li of us havf' of our own 
<'xisteiice, and v. hat we within oursclvc's.’ Flv<'rv Jiltemjd to 
]>n.ivt‘ this triith <*nly naakes it darker. In like manmsr, tln‘ idr-a 
<»f unity (jH'rsomiJity) is a first trutli. (.)ur identity follows from 
our unity or iudivisi}.)ility. in <.‘|>position to .Mah>l»ranch(\ wlio 
asserts that mind cannot act n]Mm iKKiy, Buflier maintfdns as a. 
Iirst truth, that /n i/ M>Ki prothfny. at it/ f/ Jjothf , 

Among first trutlis are imhidc’d the hdlowing : — (1 ) 'There 
are otlier lacings aiul otia. r mmi 'u\ the worlU iM-sides me. (2) Tlnarc 
is in tbein somet bing that is eaJled trutli, wi.sdom, ]arudeiiee; and 
this sometiiing is not nua-ely arlatrary. (d) TIktc is in me* some- 
thing that] call intelligmiCi^ or mind, ami soiiiething wdiich is not 
that intelligeiKa* or mind, and wdtieh is nanmd IhkIi/; so tliat each 
jiosscsses j)ro|H,'rties diilerent from tin* otiKU'. (4) Wliat m geiieraily 
said a!id tliought by mcj! in all ages and countnes, is tnua (0^ 
All imai havf' not combirn'd to f]<‘e<'ive and, impose npon me. (h) 
All that I see, in wdiich is fonnd order, and apermaiK'nt. unifono, 
and constant order, must liave an intclligi'ina' for its cansi'.’ 

I\hat may hold llio place of first truths in the testimony of thi‘ 
senses? BufHf'rks aiisw'er sliows ga-cat laxity in tlie sc'h'ction of 
tirsi truths. ‘-(1) ‘ Tlicy (the semHes) alwaays give a faithful report 
v>f things as they appear to them. (2) What a|»|jear8 to them is 
almost alwaiys corifonuable to the truth in ftiatters proMr for iiion 
in general to know, u'uIosh some rational cause of doulbt presents 
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itselL (3) It will be eSfsy to , discern when Gie evidence of the 
senses is doubtful, by tlio rejections we shall j)oiiit out Another 
first truth is that a thing may be imx^ossible altjongti we see no 
contradiction •in it. Again, the validity of testimony in certain 
cases, is a first truth ; there are circumstances wherein no rational 
nan could reject the testimony of other men. Also the fre(‘ 
igency of man is a first truth ; fre^e will is ‘ tlie disx)Osition a man 
■eels within himself, of his caiiacity to act or not to act, to choose 
:)r not to choose a thing, at the same moment.’ 

Dll. Tjiomas Ki^T). The word Sense, as used I'y Philosophers, 
from*Locke to*JIutcheson, luis signitied a means of furnisliing our 
uiiiMs with idetii, witliout including judgment, which is tin? por- 
;;#j)tion of agreement or disagrtiemont of our ideas. Lut, iii 
[iommoii language, fiense always imx)lies judgment. Coniiiion 
S(nise is the degree of judgment (jomnion to men that w(i 
can converses and transact business with, or call to account lor 
their conduct. ‘^To judge of First Principles requi. res n inore 
tlian a sound mind fixse from prejudice, and a distinct conception 
of the question.. The learned and tlie uidearned, the i)hi]osc)pli(c* 
and the day-labourer, are upon a levd, and will pass the same 
iudgment, when they are not misled l>y sonu^ bias. A man is not 
Bowiiovisl by tho^ subtle argunaaits of Zeno against motion, 
tliough, r)(‘rhaT)S, lu^ Icnows not. how to a,nswer them. 

Aithcmgh Firk; Princi])les are S(lf-(widcnt, and not to be proved 
by any arguin cmts, still a c.Ttain kind of reasoning may bo- ap^ 
if tin* B^pporl:. (1 ) To sbo«. that tlie I'rn.ciplo repicted sbinds 
upon the same footing witli others that aie .idmitti d. (-) ■ . 

Mathomatics, the mlxcfw ad abmrdma may be 

S"; |‘E 

the same base and height, ^ onv Tlmt the fSui. is 

ScS »th. -ill 

rS* of wfat ^0 fef prindpini) 
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that I call myself, my iniml, my eperson. (3) Those things did 
really happen that I distinctly remember. (4) Our own personal 
identity and covtinued existence, as far back as we rem^ber 
anything distinctly. (5) Those things do really exist tin* wo 
distinctly perceive by our sen.ses, and are what we peTcei\o them 
to be. fThis is Dr. Ileid’s theory of the extenial world elevated to 
the dignity of a tirst principle.! (G) We have some depx;e of 
power over our actions and the deterinmations of our will. Ihe 
origin of our idea of power is not easily assigned. Power is not 
an obiect of sense or consciougnoss. W'o 80 «j tyvents as (.uccegsive, 
but not the power whereby they are produced. W; are con^ious 
of the operations of our minds ; but power is not an operation 
of mind. It is, however, implied in every act ot volition, andSii 
all deliberation and resolution. Likewdse, when we approve or 
disapprove, we believe that men have power to 
(7) The natural faculties, whereby we distinguish ti uth from 
error, arc not falhnious. (H) Our fellow-men with whom we 
('onverse are possessinl of life and intelligence. \ ) 
features of the wmntenance, sounds of the voice, and gestures of 
tlie bodv, indicate certain thoughts and dispositions of • 

Tlie sigiiilicatiori of those things we do not learn by expeijence, 
but by a kind of natural iie^ption. Children, almost as soon as 
horn,' mav he frightened by an angry or thn^atemng tone of 
voice, (lb) TIutc is a certain re^axcl due to liiiman testiiuony in 
matters of fact, and even to liinnaii authority m 
opinion. (11) There are many events depending on the wiU ot, 
man, possessing a seif-(‘vid(?nt prohahility, ^eater or css, 
according to circumstaiicf^s. In men of sound mmd, we expect a 
certain degree of regularity in thcar eomhict. 
nomeiia of nature, what is to be, will probably be like what has 
been in sirailar cinuimstamtev^^. Hume bas shown that this pnn- 
cijtle is not ground<*d on reason, and has not the intuitive evidence 

of mathemati’v'al axioms. * , . .1 

Jl^-^Pflndphs rif Niicemiry Truth. In regard to those, Keitl 
tliinks it enough to divide them into classes, and to mention some 
bv way of specimen in each elaSvS. ^ 

" 1. Grammatical Principles. (1) Every adjective m a sen ten w 
must belong to some substiintivf^ exj^ressed or understood, i-j 
Every complete sentence must have a verb. 1 . 1 , a i 

2. , Logical Principles. ( 1 ) Any contc^rdiire of words, that does 
not make a proposition, is neitluT true nor false. ( 2 ) Eve^ pro- 
iiosition is either true or false, (d) Iso proposition ciiiii ||e d i 
true and falfic at the same time. (4) Keasoning in a circle provtc 
liotbing. ( 5 ) matever may l>e truly aiBrmed of a genus, may m 
truly affirmed of all its species, and of all the individinils belongi g 
to that speems. 

a. The Mathematical Axioms. , * * 

4, The Principles of Taste. Betting aside the tasiios acl| 4 ,iirea 
by habit and fashiop, there is a natnra'i tastiC, that is part y 
aniiaal and partly rational. Bational taste is the pleasure 
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contemplating wliat is canceived as excellent in its Mnd. This 
taste may be true or false, according as it is founded on true 
or false judgment. If it may be true or false, it must have first 
princjples. Natural taste is the pleasure or disgUst arising from 
oertam objects before we are capable of perceiving any excellence 
or defect in them. 

5. First Principles in Morals. (1) An unjust action has more 
demerit than an imgenerous one. (2) A generous action has 
more merit than a merely just one. (3) No man ought to be 
blamed foj what it was not in his power to hinder. (4) We 
ough#not to d<j tof)ther8 what we should think unjust or unfair 
to b%done to us in like circumstances. [By endeavouring to make 
tl^ golden rule more precise, Reid has converted it into an iden- 
tical proposition.] 

6, Metaphysical Principles, (1) The qualities that we per- 
ceive by senses must have a subject (which we call body), and 
•the thoughts we me conscious of must have a subject (wb^ch we 
call mind). The distinction between sensible qualities, and the 
substance to which they belong, is not the invention of 
sophers, but is fbund in the structure of all languages. (2) What- 
ever begins to exist must have a cause. (3) Design and mtelli- 
• genc( 5 «in the cause may be inferred with certainty, from marks 

or signs of them in the effect. , j- 

7 We may refer to some of the neoessary truths regarding 
Matter. (1) All bodies must consist of parts. (2) ^^wo bodies 
cannot occupy the same place at the same time, (o) Ibe same 
Body cannot be in diiferent places at the same time. (4) A body 
cannot be moved from one place to another without passing 

Lmro«he First Pi-inciples connected with the 
Senses (1) A certain sensation of touch suggests to the nimd 
the conception of hardness, and creates the belief of its existeiwe. 
rai The notion of extension is suggested by feelings of touch, but 
L not JvTn nshy any sense. (3) It is by instinct we know the 
Tiart of our body aflectad by particular pains. . , 

^ DiTdAi n SXBWABT. The chief point wherein Stewart departs 
Dtoam » treatment of the Fundamental Laws of Lohet 

ptteSS “»“■“» s™.), i.i. 

to Mathematical .v,;, ^ubiect Stewart follows 

V““eitoF«d L?cke oL'enLL althoug* the 
Locke in preference to K« . ^ particular cases, yet they are 

, axioms ftT® “PP®“'^.p^ations of what, in particular instances, has 
only verbifl generalizatiom i ^ maxims 

been already expiainino- only the meaning of 

’ aCtes i)r CampWU to the efibet that all axioms 

words. Stuart identical proposition*— reducible 

52 
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and Arithmetic, ‘All our mve8tig?.tion8'amount to nothing more, 
tliauto a comparisoxi of different expre^ion® of tbe same thing. 
Hut the liV'yiAima nf Buclid are not deftmtion®, the^ are iinwers^ 
propositions appucable to an infinite variety of instances. •Keid 
eaid that the axioms are necessary truths ; and so the conclusions 
drawn from them were necessary. But, as was ohs^^ed by Locke, 
it is impossible to deduce from the axioms a single inference. The 
axioms cannot be compared with the first Bnnciples of Natural 
Philosophy, such as the laws of motion, from which the subordi- 
nate truths of that science are derived. The principlesn)f M/ithe- 
matics are, not the axioms, but the definitions, ^ Yet although 
nothing is deduced from the axioms, they are neve^helesj^ im- 
plied and taken for* granted in all our reasonings ; ^thout th#n 
we could not advance a step/ [In a note Stewart observes that by 
the Axioms he does not mean all those pi'efixed to Euclid, which 
include the definition of parallel lines. He con^^dera it a roxf^oach 
to Mathematics that the so-called Axiom regarding parallel lines 
has not been made the subject of demonstration. J 

2. Mathermikal Demon dratim. Demonstrative evidence, the 
characteristic of mathematics, has arrested universal attention, but 
has not been satisfactorily explau>ed. The tnie account of nmthe- 
matical demonstration seems to be — that it Hows from the oefim* 
turns. In other scienct^s, the x^rppositions we attempt to prove 
express facts real or BU|5posed ; in mathematics, the propositions 
assert merely a connexion between certain sui>positions and certain 
consequences. The whole object is to trace the consequences 
flowing from an assumed hypothesis. In the same manner, we 
might devise arbitrary definitions about moral or politicid ideas, 
ami deduce from them a science as certain as geometry. The 
science of mechanics is an actual instance, ‘ in which, from arbi- 
traxy hypotheses concerning physical laws, the conBequences are 
traced which would follow, if such was really the order of nature,* 
In the same* way, a code of law might consist of rules strictly 
deduced from certain ymnciples, with much of th4 method and all 
the certainty of geometry. The reasomnjf of the mathematician 
is true only of hig hypotheticiil circle; if applied to a figure de- 
scribed on paper, it would fail, because all the radii could not be 
proved to be exacitly equal. The peculiar certainty of mathematics 
thus rests upon the definitions, which ara hyiiotheses and not des- 
criptions of iacts, 0 ^ ^ , 

Bt^art considers that the certainty of arithmetic is likewise 
derived from hypotheses or definitions. That 2 -f* 4, and 

,3 -j- 2 «« 5, are definitions analogous to those in Bir«slid, and 
forming the materml of all the complicated results in the science. 
But he objects td the theory of Lexbnits, that ^ mathema- 
tical truths are identical propositioiii. The plausibility of this 
tlieary arisls from the fact, that the geometrical mjrions of 
equaJi^ and of coincidence are the same; all the proportions 
ultmmt^y^r upon an imaginary ap|lieation of one triangl© 
to«iiinother« As suplrimposed figures occupy the same space, it 
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Stewart advances two objections to the phrase-priSKf 
cordon sense; it designates, as principles, laws of beli^ from 
w^oh no Inference can be deduced ; and secondlv, it refers the 

S^r?iSrfKh*°l““®°“ ^ PJi’-asWy that he 

us^e. . logician, and unwarranted by ordinary 

defends the alleged instinctive power of interpreting 
certain expressions of the countenance, certain gestures of the 
body and certain tones of the voice. This had been resoivod by 
^nestley mto asso^ated experiences : but, for the other opinion, 
Stewart offers two reasons: (1) Child|pn understand the meaning 
of smiles and fro^yns long before they could remark the connexion 
between a passion and its expression. (2) We are more afected 
artificial ones. One is more affected by 
the facM expression of hatred than by the word hatred. 

Another instinct adduced by Stewart, is what he calls the law 
of Sympathetic Imitation. This is coptrasted with the intentional 
imitation^ of a scholar j it depends * on the mimical powers con- 
nected with our hodily frame: If we see a man laughing or sad, 
we have a tendency to take on the expression of those states. So 
yawning is contagious. ‘ Even when we conceive in solitude the 
expression of any passion, the effect of the conception is v.isible in 
our own appearance.’ Also, we imitate instinctively the tones 
and accents of our companions. As we advance in years, this 
propensity to imitation grows weaker. 

Sir W. Hamilton. I . — Common Sense. All reasoning comes at 
last to principles that* cannot be proved, but are the basis of all 
proof. Such primary facts rest upon consciousness. To what 
extent, then, is consciousness an infallible authority ? What we 
are actually conscious of, it is impossible for scepticism to doubt ; 
but the dicta of consciousness, as evidence of facts beyond their 
own existence, may without self-contradiction be disputed. Thus, 
the reality of our perceptior^ of solidity and extension is beyond 
controversy ; but the reality of an external world, evidenced by 

• these, may be doubted. Common Sense consists of all the original 

data Consciousness. . 

‘The argum&t from Common Sense is one strictly philoso- 

* phical and scientific,’ The decision is not refused to the judgment 
of philosophers and accorded to the verdict of the vulgar. The 
problem of philosophy, and a difficult one, is to discover the 
dementajw^elings or beliefs. This task cannot be taken out of 
the har^ of philosophers# Sometimes the purpgrt of the doctrine 
of Common Sense has been misunderstood, and it has beenp 
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legaiclsd aa aa apped to ‘the jandev^op^ ^^,o* the 

flectmg juaiiy.* Into this error fell Beattie, OnnveH, ^4, in his 

earner work, ev«nBeid. Bat Hamilton aUeges that Bead mprovOT 
in Ms subsequent works, and that Ms treatment of with 

reference to the criterion of necessity, shows that he did not con- 
template any uncritical appeal to Common Sen^. 

The criteria of the principles of Common Sense are these 
1. Inmmprehemibmy [an inapt word for expressing that they are 
fundamental and not to be exi^lained by reference to anyttaig 
elsel 2. Simpliciti^ [another name for the 8{imejactjr 3. JVccea- 
nty, md Alsolute Umversality, 4. Cm^tainty [wfct xs both neces- 
sary and universal must be certain. Hence in reality th^' four 
criteria consist of (1) the defining attiibu^s of thejnnapbes, 
namely, that they are ultimate prindples, and (2) the usually 
assigned attributes — Necessity imd Universality]. 

Hamilton assigns Mstoricjally three epochs xn the xneanmg of 
Necessity :-^!) In the Aristotelian epoch, it was cMefly, if not 
exclusively, objective. (2) |py Leibnitz, it was considered lu^n- 
arily as subjective. (3) By Hamilton himself, N^essity is farther 
developed into the two forms, positim and neyative necessity ; the 

application appears under the x\ext head. , 

II.— r/*e Law of the Conditioned. Necessity may be the resiilf 
either of a power (pcmtivej, or of iin impottmcy f negative J of the 
mind. In Perception, I cannot but think thit I, and something 
different fi'om me, exist. Existence is thus a native cognition, for 
it is a condition of thinking that all that I am conscious of exists* 
Other positive notions are the Logical, Principles, the intuitions of 
Space and Time, &c* But there are negative cognitions the result 
of an impotence of our faculties. Hence the of the Con- 
ditioned, which is expressed thus : — ' All that is conceiyable in 
thought lies betwisen tw'o extremes, which, as contrawtory of 
each other, cannot both be true, but of which, as mutum conwa^- 
dictories, ene must.’ Thus Space must be bounded or not bounded, 
but we are unable to conceive either alternative. We cannot con- 
ceive space os a whole, beyond wMch fhere is no fujthw space. 
Neither can we conceive space as without limits. xma#ne 

space never so large, we yet fall inhmtely short of 
But finite imd infinite spaceare contradictories; tlierefore, altiiougn 
' we are unable to conceive either altenmtive, one must be true w 
tHother false. The conception of illuHtrates the l»w- 
Stmting from the present, we cannot think past time as boundea, 
as beginning to be. On the other hand, wo cannot cjpnceive time 
going backwards without end ; eternity is too 
natioii. Yet time had either a beginning or it nad rnu 
‘ the conditioned or the thinkable lies betwe«m two 
poles ; and these eittremes or poles are each of them 
each of them inconceivable, each of them excliimveijj^ii^^tra 

The chief appli^tions of the Law of Ihe 
Principles of and Substance. Take first Oansauty* 
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Oaua^^is tlie law of the Conditioned applied to a tiling thonglxt 
a« existing in tune. No object can be known unless thought as ex- 
ist^t ; and in #me. Thinking the obj^t, we cannet think it not to 
exist,* This wfll be admitted of the present, but possibly denied of 
the past and future, under the belief that we can think annihilation 
or creation. But we cannot conceive an atom taken from the sum 
of existmg objects. No more can we conceive creation. For what 
is creation * It is not the springing of nothing into something. 
Par from it : — ^it is conceived, and is by us conceivable, merely as 
the eiolutfon' of a new form of existence, by the fiat of the Deity.’ 
We ijre therefof^unable to annihilate in thought any object ; we 
cannot conceive its absolute commencement. Given an object we 
kiJbw that as a phenomenon it began to be, but we must think it 
as existing previously in its elements. If then the object existed 
before in a different form, this is only to say that it had causes. 
,Thus the law*of tlm conditioned shows us that every phenomenon 
must have 8(ynie causes, but what those causes are must be learned 
from experience. Granting his theory of Causality, Hamilton 
thinks that he igp armed with a philosophical defence of the free- 
dom of the will. He points out the contradictions of his prede- 
cessor#, who held that every change had a cause, but excepted the 
changes of volition. If our moral consciousness give us freedom, 
and our intellectual consciousness give us universal causation, 
it follows that our faculty of knowledge is self contradictory. 
By regarding Causality as founded on an impotence of the 
diind, Hamilton thinks that such a negative judgment cannot 
prevcCil against the positive testimony of consciousness. 

Hamuton has not applied the law of the Conditioned, with 
much detail, to the principle of Substance. The problem is— 
Why must I suppose that every known phenomenon is related to 
an unknown substance ? We cannot think a phenomenon^mthout 
a substance, nor a substance without a phenomenon. Take an 
object ; strip it of all its qualities ; and try to thmk the residuary 
substance. It is imthuikable. In the same way, try to think a 
quaUty as a quality, and notliing more. It is unthinkable, except 
M a phenomenon of something that does not appear ; as, m short, 
?he wcident of a substance. This is the law of Substance and 
^enomenon, and is merely an instance of the law of the con- 

Stttaet MiiX.^Mr, ^-s ^ews on nec w ^fhs 

them to purely magm^ ^J - aor perfectly straight. In 

2t linJs exis! in our 

answi<irto this, it is sam f fii^es are copies of 

wSS Sff&rS Now a point is the minimvm vJk.^A 
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f eomotncal line is inconceivable^ Mr. Mill agrees mtb Dng^d 
tewart in regarding geometry as built upon , bypotbeses. ^Tbe 
deSnitions of geometry are gfneralkations, obviously easy, tbe 
properties of lines and figures# The conolusions x)l geomcw^ 
necessary, only as implicated in the suppositions from which they 
are evolved. Tlie suppositions themselves merely approximate 
(thongh practically with sufficient accuracy) to the actual tru^. 
’biat axioms m well as definitions must be admitted among the 
first principles, has been shewn by Whewell in his polemic against 
Stewart# Two axioms must be postulated that two stijaight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and some property, 6 f parallel hnes 
not involved in their definition. Regarding the found^ition df ^e 
axioms, two views axe held ; one that they are expc?rimental tnim 
resting on observation; the other tliat they are wort truths. 
The imief alignments in support of the d priori theory ^e tht* 


following: — . , . i* 

I. — In the first place, if our belief that two straight hues cannot 
enclose a spacie, wercj derived from the senses, we could know^ the 
truth of the i)roi)08ition only by seeing or ledmg the rtmight 
lines ; whereas it is seen to be true by merely thiiiking of them. 
By simply thmldng of a stone thrown into the water, w# could, 
not conclude that it would go to the bottom. ^On the contrary, if 
I could be made to conceive a straight lino without having seen 
one, I should at once know that two such lines cannot enclose^ a 
space Moreover, the senses cannot assure us that, if two straight 
lines were prolonged to infinity, tliey would continue for oyer m 

answer to these arguments is found in the ca]^ty of 
geometrical foiins for being painted in the imagination with a dis- 
tinctness equal to reality. Tffis enables us to make mental pic- 
tures of all combinations of lines and angles so closely rcsemblmg 
the realities, m to be as fit subjects of geometrical axpeiumenta- 
tion as the realities themselves. If, then, by mere thinking we 
satisfy ourselves of the truth of an axiom, it is l.HK 5 auSd we know 
that the imaginary lines i>erfectly represaat tlic real ones, ^ ana 
that we may conclude from them to real ones, m we may from 
one real line to another. Tims, although we cannot follow two 
diverging lines by tbe eye to infinity, yet we know that, if they 
begin to converge, it must be at a finite distance ; thither w can 
foEcar them in unagination, and satisi^ ourselves that if the imes 
begin to approach, they will not be straight, but curved. , 

II. — Tjic second argument is, that the axioms are canceivoa as 
univeimlly aiod necessarily true. Exiierience cannot give to any 


sary truth is the iuconceivableness |Of the counter 


The power of conceiving depends very much on ow 
experience, and faiiiiliar habats of thought# When two 
hSlre often beet soen a»d thought of together, and never m 
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mstance umn or thouglft of ^parately, there is an increasing 
difficulty ( which may in the end become insuperable) of conceiving 
the two things apart. Thus, the existence of antipodes was denied, 
becaase men iould not conceive gravity acting upwards as well 
as downwards. The Cartesians rejected the law of gravitation, 
because they could not conceive p. body acting where it was not. 
The inconceivability 'will be strongest where the* experience is 
oldest and most familiar, and where nothing ever occurs to shake 


our conviction, or even to suggest an exception. It is thus, from 
the effect "of constijpt association, that we are unable to conceive 
the reverse of tiie axioms. We have not even an analogy to kelp 
118 t® conceive ttvo straight lines enclosing a space. Nay, v/hen 
vi^ imagine two straight lines, in order to conceive them enclosing 
a space, we repeat the very experiment that establishes the con- 
trary. For it has been sho^vn that imaginary lines serve as well 
for proving geometrical truths as lines in actual objects, 

* Dr. Whewell feas illustrated in his own person the tendency 
of habitual association to make an experimental truth appear 
neoessiiry. He » continually asserts that i^ropbsitions, known to 
have been discovered by genius and labour, appear, when once 
established, so self-evident, that, but for historical proof, we 

* shoufi believe that they would be recognized as necessanly true. 

He says, that the first law of motion might have been kno^ to 
be true independently of experience, and that, at some future 
time, chemists may possibly come to see that the chemical 

^jornbination in definite proportions is a f ^ 

The logical basis of Arithmetic amd Algebra, In Ch^ter Yl., 
Mr liill' examines the nature of arithmetic and algebra. The 
first theory that he examines is founded upon extreme Nommalism. 
It asserts that all the propositions in ^ithmetic ara merely verbal, 
and that its processes are but the ringing of changes on a few 
Snressions. But how, if the pi;ocesses of arithmetic are mere 
4-** -firk-nc n-f pxoression of fact for another ,.%does the fact 
J!!mrou?chaUTrTtTs no doubt the pecuUarity of arith- 

mptic and algebra tbafthey are the crowning example ofsymbob- 
meticandaigeD _„„soriing by signs, without carrying along 

S n^tes ^thout distinction, investigating their modes of 
Rin^ then, algebra is true, not merely of Imes 
combination. Dinoe, j B x'uc.f.o.a iri nature, it is no 

express only tlm an observed matter of fact. 

of^Geomatry, they these are of two 

Arithmetic is ba<secl upon _ _ njdledl of the numbers, ' 

hint: 

at;#.ondly»the a^ • oro strictlvtrue of all 
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of tlie numbers must be tbe sam^ or eoAal. One pound added to 
one pound mil not ms^e two pounds, if one pound be troy and the 
other avoirdupois. Mathematical certainly is certainty of infer- 
ence or implication. Conclusions are true hypothetically f how 
far the hypothesis is true is le^ for separate consideration. It is 
of course practicable to arrive at new conclusions from assumed 
facts, as well as from observed facts ; Descartes’ theory of vortices 
being a pertinent example, 

OrUicism of Spencer's Theory, Mr. Spencer agrees with Mr. 
Mill in reg^(iing the axioms as ‘ simidy our earliest inductions 
from experience,’ but he holds that inconceivableness is the*^ ulti- 
mate test of all belief. And for two reasons. A l)elief heM by 
all persons at all times ought to rank as a primitive truMi. 
Secondly, the test of universal or invaiiable belief, is our inability 
to conceive the alleged truth as false. I believe that I feel cold, 
because I cannot conceive that I am not. So far Mr. Spencei*. 
dgrms with tlie intuitive school, but he differs from that school in* 
holding the fallibility of the tost of inoonceivableness. It is itself 
an infallible test, but is liable to erroneous application ; and occa- 
sional failure is incident to ail tests# Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, 
therefore, does not erect the curable, but only the incurable 
limitations of the conceptive facility into laws of the outward ^ 
universe. 

Mr. Spencer’s arguments for the test of incoiiceivableness are. 
two in number, (1) PI very invariable belief represents the aggrcj- 
gate of all past exj>erience. The inoanceivableness of a tiling, 
implies that it is wholly at variance ivith all that is inscribed oh 
the register of human experience. Mr. Mill answers, even if this 
test of inconceivablenesfi represents our experience, why resort to 
it when we can go at once to experimice itself f Uniformity of 
experience is itself far from being universally a criterion of truth ; 
and inconceivableness is still farther from being a test of unifor- 
mity of ex|xyience. (2) Whether inconceivability l)e good evidence 
or bad, no stronger e videnc(3 is to be obtained. In Mr. Spencer’s 
use of the word ‘ inconceivable,’ there ii an ambiguity whence 
has been derived much of the plausibility of his ar^^ment. Incon- 
ceivableness may signify inability to get rid of an idea, or mal:)iltty 
to get rid of a mief. It was in the second sensei wot in the first, 
that antipode# were inconceivable. It is in the first sense that we 
cannot conceive an end to space. In iMr. Spencer’s aigtimmat, 
incondfeivable really means imhelievable.^* When Mr. Spencer sa^rs 
that while looking at the sun a man caimcd; eofioeive that he is 
looking into darfcaess, ho means a man cannot btdmm that he is 
doing so.' How, many have disbelieved the ©xtemidity of mator, 
evCTi although they may have been unable to imagine 
obje<3t# m mere states of consciousness. On© may be u^ble to 

rid of tile idea of eictemaMly, and nevertheless rega|^ it as an 
illusion. Thus we believe that the earth moves, and not 
although we constantly conceive the sun a# risingandselting^ 

^ tfii^earih as motionlflbs. Whether then we nmaahy 
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nes8, •msbility to get fid of idea or inability to get rid of 
a belief, Mr. Speiioer’s argument fails to be convincing, 

Hknuy L. Maksel, Mr. Mansel bas exammed the subject of 
Int«ition in Ids Prolegomena Logics, Chap. III. — ^VI., and in his 
Metaphysics, He takes up four kinds of necessity : mathematical, 
metaphysical, logical, and moral. He, to a great degree, follows 
Kant and Sir W. Hamilton. 

I. — Mathematical Necessity. Mr. Mansel adopts the cri- 
terion <of Necessity, enounced by Leibnitz. Whatever truths we 
must admit as everywhere and mways necessary, must arise, not 
iro'Si observation, out from the constitution of the mind. Attempts 
ha^ indeed blen made to explain this necessity by a constant 
(association of ideas, but associations, however frequent and uni- 
form, fail to produce a higher conviction than one of mere 
physical necessity. 

>. The Axi<mi8 of Qemidry. The axioms of Geometry contain 
both analytical dtnd synthetical judgments, (the distinction corre- 
sponding to Mill’s verbal and real propositions).* 

It is upon the synthetical judgments that the dispute turns. 
Are those axioms d 'priori ^ or derived from experience ? Mr. Mansel 
says that Mr. Mill’s argument contradicts the direct evidence of 
consciousness, and, however powerful as an argummtum ad liominem 
against Dr. Whewell, fails to meet the real question at issue. 

* What is required is to account, not for the necessity of goome- 
trioal axioms as relating to objects without the mind, but as 

, thoughte relating to objects within.’ ^ Why must I invest ima- 
gin^uy objects with attributes not contained m the (hmmtion oi 
them ? I can imagine the sun remaining continually fixed m the 
meridian, or a stone sinking 99 times and floating the 100th ; and 
vet my experience of the contrary is as invonWens my experience 
of the geometrical properties of bodies.’ Why then ^ we a^tn- 
butea Ste neces Wo the axioms of Geometry ? The answer 
is taken toeot from Kant. It is because space is itself an a pnwi 
now not derivedfrom without, hut part of the on^al fuWuw 
of the The author here draws a distmction between the part 

nlaved by imagination in empirical and m necessa^ judgments. 
?n ^pineal judgments, its value depends upon the fidelity of 
£ to the ^inal. Geometrical , truths; on the 

‘^her hand, are absoluteljctrue of tte objects of 

««arlv true of reabobjects. The reason is, that th^ trutns 
of physuS aoience deM on eiqierience 
.r^tes tp.the figures of .that a pnori space, which is the mdis 

as geometry is scantily, 

■‘The whole is greater than its ^rt ; ’■ 


♦ Analytical jud^ents ^ 'a 7^ that are, 

* If equals be added to equals, th » Synthetical judgments 

equal ho. the same UManclhetweT^ 
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supplied with o priori principles^ ‘It is not by xessonlag; we 
learn that two and two make four, nor from this jpropositidii can 
we in any way dei^nce that four and two make mx. W© must 
have recoins© in each separate case to the senses or th© imagina- 
tion, and, by presenting to the one or to the other a number of 
individual objects corresponding to each term separately, 
the resulting sum.* 

jSTo number is capable of definition. 8ix cannot b© defined as 
5 -f 1. In this view of Arithmetic, Mansel remarks that he differs 
from Leibnitz, Hegel, and Mill, [It is not proper to^put 
along with Leibnitz in this connexion.] 

II.— Metaphysical Necessity. Metaphysics, as welf as 
Mathematics, has been regarded as possessed of Synthetical |ud^ 
ments. Two are select^ for examination, the Piinciples of 
Substance and Causality. 

1. The Principle of Substance is that all objectij of perceptidh are ^ 
qualities that exist in some subject to which they belong. Eeid said 
a ball has cxilour and figure, but it is not colour and figure; it is 
something that has colour and figure, — it is a substance. Berkeley 
thought it more consonant even with common sense to rejcKJt this im- 
perceptible support of perceived attributes. Hume observed^tbat, 
as we are conscious of nothing but impressions and ideas, we may 
as well throw away the barren figment of Mind. In op|>4:)8ition to 
this, Keid appealed to the Principle of Substance as a dictate of com- 
mon sense. But are we conscious of subst Alice ? Reid and Stewart 
have again and again conceded that we are not ; they have conse-« 
quently abandoned the only position from which a successful attack 
could be made on either Berkeley or Hume. Mr. Mansel therefore, 
after Maine de Biran, ttfiirms tliat we ar© immeeliately conscious of 
Selfm substance. Tiie one intuited substance is myself, in the form 
of a power conscious of itself. The notion of substance, thus 
derived, may be applied to other conscious beings, but not farther. 
In regard to#physical phenomena, we have no positive notion of 
snbstanc© other than the phenomena themselves. Mr. Mansel is 
thus unable to prove substance against Berkeley, but he nevertheless 
complains that Berkeley denicS, instead of merely doubting, the 
existence of matter. In conclusion, it is not a nec^essa^ tmtli that 
all sensible qualities belong to a subject. ‘ Nor is it correct to 
call it a fundamental law of human belief ; if by that ©x|ir©8sion is 
meant ^ything more than an assertion the universal tendency 

of inert to Ifiran other things to themselves, and to speak of them 
under forms of expression adapted to such likeness, far bfydnd the 
point where the parallel fails/ 

* In a , note, Mr. Mansel adds* ‘ The real point at issue is not whether 
4 and 2 -f- 2 are at bottop identical — so ihUbetA being given, an analysis 
of each will uMinat^y Hiow their correspondence ; hut whether the for- 
mer notion, dmnitioii and aH, is contain^ in the latter. In ollife| 
whether a man who has never learned to coiml beyoni two, 

B, 4, 5, and all higher n|inber% hg mere dissedibii of the niiinbeis whion 
he pwsses 'already.’ 
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2* The Frinc^h cf fUamali^, — WhoXeveT begins to exist mnst 
tak© place in consequence of s^e cause. Hume an d Bro vm regard 
cause as mere invariable sequence. This tbeor^j of causation con- 
founds two Acts. That every event must have some antecedent or 
other, is one thing; that this particular event must have this par- 
ticular antecedent, is a very different thing. The uniformity of 
nature is only a law of things, an observed fact, the contra<hctory 
of which is at any time conceivable. This portion of the principle 
of causation is not a necessary truth. But that every event must 
have some antecedent or other is a necessary truth. For we must 
thlfik every ef enf as occurring m time, and therefore as related to 
eoltie antecedent in time. Thus far Mr. Mansel adopts the theory 


#f Sir W. Hamilton. 

The analysis that resolves causatpn into mere t^poral antece- 
dents is* however, imperfect. To complete the notion of cause, we 
mu©t add the idea of productive power, Beid was unable to meet 
Hume’s theory (ff causation, as he was unable to meet his theory Ox 
substance, and in both cases for the same reason. He denied a con- 
sciousness of mind as distinguished from its states and operations. 
Hume showed that voHtion had no power to move a hmb, tor 
paralysis might supervene, and the supposed power of vohtion 
woAd be destroyed. Mr. Mansel seefe for an 
* The intuition of Power is not immediately ^ven m tin, aetaon of 
matter upon matter; nor yet can it be given ^be ^tion of 
matter unon mind, nor in that of mmd upon matter , for to tins 
, dayive are utterly ignorant how matter and 
ea4 other.’ Whore, then, is such an intmtion to be foimd f In 
mind as determining its own modificatmts. In 

SbSren&\rt 7z 

ments). Can -r. cannot be said that there is ; and 

oxdy positive (S Zs respect foUowing 

»dto» ■!“ •y. 

Mansel.*)’ 
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C,—On JSajppinm. 

T1i 6 b.iffli6st appliotitioii of tho facts and laws of iBHid is to 
Human Happiness. The doctrin^ relativo to the Feelings have 
the most direct bearing on this end. It may be useful to resume 
briefly the various considerations bearing upon Happinep, ana to 
compWe them with the maxims that have grown up m the ex- 
perience of mankind. We shall thus also supply an mdispens^ble 

chapter of Ethics. ^ 

Happiness being defincKi the miriflus of pleasure over pain,nts 
pursuit must lie in accumulating things agreeable, and in wardmf 
off the opposites. The susceptibilities of the mind to eii|oyiimnt 
should be gratified to the utmost, and the susceptibihties to suffer- 
ing should 1x3 spared to the utmost, It is imppSRible to coiitot 
this general conclusion, without altering the si^ification of the 
word. Still, the practical carrying out of the maxim, under^l 
the complications of the human system, bodily and mental, de- 
mands many adjustments and reservations. r, i • j 

If the enumeration of Muscular Feelings, S( 3 n 8 atioiis,^ana 
Emotions be complete, it con^ns all our pleasures and paim. It 
is unnecessary to repeat tbe list in detail. On the side of FLjKA- 
STTRE, we have, as leading elements ; — Muscular Exorcises Host 
after exercise; Healthy Organic Bensibility in general, and 
Ahmentarv Sensations in particular ; Sweet Tastes and Odours ; • 
Soft and Waim Touches ; Melody tmd Hannony in Sound pOhter- 
ful light and Coloured 8i>ectacle ; the Sexmil feelings; loberty 
after constraint; Novelty and Wonder; the warm Tender Emo- 
tions ; Sexual, Matenial and Paternal Love, Friendship, Admira- 
tion, Esteem, and Sociability in general ; Sc^lf-complacency and 
Praise ; Power, Influence, Command ; lievenge ; tlie Interest of 
Plot and Puisnit; the charms of KnowltHlgc and Intelhxjtual 
exertion ; the cycle of the Fine Arts, cjilminating in Music, 
Painting, and Poetry, with which we couple the enjoyment of 
Natural Beauty; the satisfaction attainable through Bymiiathv 
and the Moral Sentiment. In such mx array, we seem to 
or nearly all, the ultimate gratifications of human nature. They 
may spread themselves by association on allied objects, and 
especially on the means or instrumentalifj for pitamriiig tlrnm, as 
Health, •Wealth, Knowledge, Power, Dignifictd Position, Virtue, 
Socicsty, Country, life. « 

The Pams are mostly implied in the negation of the 
Muscular fatigue, Organic derangements and diseases, wd. 
Hunger, ill TMtes and Odours; Bkin lacerations; Discords m 
Sound; Darkness, Olooin, and excessive glare of light; un^tifled 
Sexual Appeilte ; itestraihat aftdr Freedom ; Monotony ^ 
aB its mamfestetions ; privation in the Affections, Sorrow ; 
huniBiarion and Shame; Impotemje and Sefvitude; disappomteu 
"■Reupge; bauJOW Pmrsuit or Plot; Intdleotual Contradictions 
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and Obsourity; the ifistheti^y Ugly; Hairowed Sympathies; 

Ml evil Conscience. 

As Bumnjed np in groups or aggregates, have the pams or 
evils of 111 Hetoh, Poverty, Toil, Ignorance, Meanness and 
ImDoteiice Isolation, and general Obstruction, Deatn. 

•f«-1“-cSSESS=; 

sex, and the eloment^^^ emotion^ ^ 

acquired, or ®f.® ^wino Art the affections and tender 

higher susceptibilities to , . ' , While cultivation may 

associations, the pleasures o necessarily creates new 

thi* enlarge the ^^or ne“of 

susceptibilities to pain ; ^be^^absen^ or i « 

rendered artificially agreeable^ l,a,„res 

Another distinction ^P^^^Xt are desired only in con- 

that appear as appeUte, appetites are well known ; 

' sequence of jg to inflict suffering. Other ploa- 

to*refu8e the ob]®cts of thes to inexpcnenoed in the 

sures, if unstimnlated f^Vlongings for their pleasures : 

excitement of cities, has no painmio g fe being no 

not through the want of ®risceptibinty, tasting. Human bemgs 
craving for things pnor o a natural appetites; 

cannot be contented without th p ignoraaco is bliss, 

as to the privation of " re^enerally to prompt to effort 

While it is a proQerty op^ circumstances t^ 

and to desire Without limi^ these is the occurrence of pain 

neutralize this tendency. One of exhausted irritability, 

at a certain stage, as when appe . L- of the pleasiuable is 

tains, and glo into— (1) those that 
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dh\e by all, but are consumed by# the user, as many material 
agencies—food, space, house furniture, and, with a certain quali- 
hcation, love, wh^A, in the actual, is limited in quantity: (4) 
pleasures where a single person is gratified at the expenle of others 
as in power, dignity, and fame. The one extreme is identified 
'vvith the harmony and mutual sympathy of human beings, the 
other with rivalry and mutual hostility. ® 

Ihe leadiiig circumstance of Happiness—tho accumulation of 
whatever can yield pleasim:^ and remove iiain-is qualified, in the 
hrst jdace, by the W of Eelativity, as former^ explaiiiM. Hhe 
opeiation this law has a nuniber of pregnant ifoiisequences, 
more or Jess taken into account in men’s jiractice, * 

k entire Novelty of Sensation is necessary to' 

the highest zest of any pleasure. A newlv attained delight- -a 
Hiother s hrst cluld, a lirst love, is beyond what can ever be re.a- 
lizm again. • 

2. Ever>- pleasure must be remitted in order'to maintain its 
tlhcacy. Only for a certain limited time can the thrill of any 
_ dehght be maintained ; the stimulus then require.l to be with- 
orawu for a period corresiiondiiig to the intensity of the effect. 

d. In order to maintain a considerable Hovv of delight each 
person nmst po.ssess a variety of sources of pleasure; and the 
more that these chtler in kind, or the more complete the altenia- 
tioii. the greater the hapj.iness. It is hopele.s.s to attain much 
b?ite™hriil rl»y»*g npoii any single .string, however atnte may 

4. dim reaction from pain i.s a .source of great delight ; as*in 
restoratioii to health, the di.sper.siiig of a deep gloom or mtdaii- 
elluiy tije recovery from jiaiiic, the quenching of a lorig.rf'pressiMi 
api>eTite It is not true, liowever, that all j.lcasiirc demandg to bo 
picei ded by {i.-un ; mere remission is enough to di.spose us for the 
grutdiration of food, exerci.se, mmsie, or .swiiety. The distinction 
tueeii the t\»j kind.s of pleasuri's is an importont one ; the last 
are onr best ami purest delights, although tin; first may by virtue 
ot previous sufb'ring very intoTise. 

\Vbeii lightening the pains of toil. 

3!me r,th OOP kind of work, wo may yet be eapable of 

other, until such time a.s the .sy.stem generally is worn out, 

^ passing from mental 
work to todily exertion; from reflection to expre.ssion ; from 
ab,stract Ipfjculation to business; from science to fine art; from 

isolated action to co-operation with other??, ^ 

n,e« eT^‘' may be prokmg^id in its resonance by 

mere change of subject. The elation of t»o sublime is renewed 

nf Happiness depends upon the acquiring 

biv^fw ’ T of delight, in addition to what w« 

Udi^tion"^' haS^S toWngthe bearings 



health. 


” B?m“5°n*'‘"'''P>^”'>”“*" °* ‘“""T'"" ai»ei», 

^ There is a s^ill JlosAr onr,S ^^etual sense of oppression 

The human system has many sides sensibility 

the mental manifestations there i and of 

.°°f “ponding to the divisions of the^’’®® departments 

the immediaM result of eUher V^lif r h'Wnness s 
or the Emotional side of our r Pnt of 

®nd great vigour and T®^'j ““‘“r'd endow- 

oonoemed m emotion,— partly tfo rf “ ^ frfhness m the organs 

pnoSes"^ S^er’sTor 

< teeimi^— make the physical 1 iq=;o t ^ ^ Pe related to 

t^ce the conservation of all th" o v ®nsoeptibility to pleasure • 

,. , that directly bears onl:p;Selr ^^o'kind KS 

oa^e other hand, the brain mfv blT'’^® depression • 

inff tfh'^ “* a state of den-eneratton°?/^'' *” paralysis’ 

^tebOTcles, the kidney affocteSwifh o’ “^y be form- 

taken place inTh*^^ "^^^0 as 

meat. In the one class of ailments hanr.; ^Pt'tudo for enjoy- 

first; in the other, the loss aJSs-''* 
tlm.tet case, there is a* self-correcVinT^f ■ ®fio.rtoned life. I., 
fetal sense of security, which as yet second, a 

to i^ount by an o&rt of the rL^on learned 

^ouroes^ is so adTOntag'e^I m the^^lST®”* “"d 

. both in the bodyip Lpe^S 

MOgflbihty m particular. Better ’to sn^ organs of enwiionol 
than to impair the or^ns o7Z of 

M a ingh^ conditioned system are nrefAr^jT*!**^® ’ stimulants 

■ tfie sensiSty ^Tbo “ f 

Mmnt exceptions; a less deg^^ of health “'‘ynot be 
.gratification, is more fei^able "neJs 

SiiiW without that. OneTat^ri • ’^ory highest 

.f^Ssfier ia the country. But on 7 *?i® although 

tv^ue the elemeift^f phyrfeal frpahZ^^’ tendency is to 
™ap»<ifiatthe loss of physical tone, cons^^t^on thToxc^^. 
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toil, is a chief cause of oixr disappointmeTit in attaining the objtxts 
of our toil. The man that has ma4:ie his fortune, and sacrificed 
his zest for enjoypient, is an unsuccessful inan. 

The probloin of health necessarily involves all the si>ecial pro- 
cautions against tlie knoxvn injurms and ailments. It involves 
the still nioro comprehensive purpose exi>res8ed generally b>' the 
proj^ortioning of Plxpenditure to means of Support ; that is to 
say, the liniitation of exhausting agencies — laboiu% irregularities, 
excesses ; and the luisbaiidiiig of sustaining and nmovating 
agencios—nutrition, air, regimen, and all the hygienic resources. 

It is farther desinible that the economical adpi^ieiit of w'aste 
and supidy should be commenced from our earli(isi. years, aiidliot, 
as iisualiy ha|>peiis, titter a conscious reduction of vigour hfs 
roused tin?, individual to a sensi' of iiiimineiit danger. 1 here is a 
known j)roj)(>rtioii of labour, rest, nourisluinmt, and c’xciting plica-* 
sure, suited to the average constitution, and compatible with the 
full duration of life ; on this ('aclx ime is to proceed at tlie 
outset, until the specialities of constitution are known. Any one 
presuniiiig by virtue of youiliful vigour and the abBonce of imnie- 
iliate leid coiise(|ueiici\s, to alu’idgi' the usvial allowance of food, cjt 
sleeyi, of rest, of Ixulily exercise, and not at the same tinn? owning ^ 
any cv^iiiiiierbalaiicing sources i.'f rciiovation, is perilling life or’ 
happiness. 

The special bearings of Activity and Occupation on 
pitiess, liave liecn almost exhausted under th<' emotion of Idi't- 
inlere.st and Pursuit. Irri'Spta tive of the iieci\-sity of productivi% 
labour or iiidu.stiT, a gn^at deal is (xairstantly sjtid r<?Sj:>('cting ^ecu- 
j;>ation as sucli. with a vii?w to hap]>ine>s. Some of our pleasuriis ar(‘ 
lileasures of A?‘ti\ ity, as boiiily and nientul cxi^rcise in the iresh 
condition of the system, and tlie putting fortl,i of spei'^ial cautrgies 
and endowments ; tliese are i iihanced intlu'r by yii?lding vjilii- 
alde ]>rodiicts, or ])y grat.ifying the |»rid(? of superiority to othm’s. 
But tlie a]l-i*nport<'Uit ftaituri? of octal}. uit ion i.s |he uiia‘stlH,‘tic ti'ii- 
dency of pursuit, already ilwidt u]M>n. ItVliatever may' l>e the imiii- 
ber or variety id our ],*assivv* enjoyiaents, \m.* cannot fill tht' day' witli 
these ; the greatest eom|>asH of cmotiimal susce]>til.>0ity^ would b<* 
exhausted liy a .suc<;ession of lyleasunibh* stimulants, with imin- 
teuTupted self-<.'onsciouHiu^ss. Tlie .'ilieniatioii of tlu' object-regards 
with the subject-states is indis}>ensal'le to avr>i(iiiig the einiui (>f 
too mu§li conscious exciteimmt ; and thi^ is most readily supplied 
ill tlie eiigrossment of pur.suit. By sjieiKling the lai’ger ]>art of 
tlie day in the iiidifferentism of a routine occaijiation, we are pre- 
pared during the reinairider, to burst out into Hashes of 15(‘en self- 
consciousness. The fewer oiir pleasures, thfi mort? needful for us 
to h^ive a deadeiiiiig occupation to till the time, to bani.sh self- 
corivSidousness when it couhl only l>e painfiiL 

The cxpl^iatioii of the use of Activity to Imjijiiness iinplieBtlu; 
limitation. If the susceptibility to plcttsure-— the emotional tem- 
peTameiit — be highly #developcd, and the* sources of pleasure 
\iuija^Tou3 and imexhausting, the portion of life deadened by 
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wciipatioii aBcl jjursiiit ftiay be proportionally contracted, to give 
Hcope to the wakened sensibilities — the full consciousness of eniov- 
ment, ^ ^ 

ilappiiiBss is materially affected by Knowledge, or an 
acM|uaintance with th(i course of- nature and of hiiinanity. The 
characteTistici of knowledg(^ is accuracy, certainty, precision : its 
highest form is (ixprosscsl by 8ci(;nce. 

That a knowli'dge of the order of naturti is requisite for 
extracting tlua gojod, and neuti'alizing the evih ag<;ncieH is pl.'tj. 
<‘nough.« Hut t]i(‘ wide conqiass of the knowable cannot be ovt.T- 
ity (me %iin?i ; tlKO'o is a division of labour ; earti dc,partinont 
having its expflt^s, reli<'d on by the rest of the coinmunity. What 
liind and aniouni of kiiowhidgri it is advisable for all to possc'ss, 
wit h a view to lia.)q)irrr\ss, nia,y not be easily agrec'd upon. Tlie 
following coTisidi'rations ar<; ofh!r('d. on this point. 

K Tlc' acrjiiisition of knbwledgrnn vuny rjonsiderable amount, 
wrio ;,'„ny gr(‘at Mt.'grt^' of pr-ecision, is halsonn;, costly, and im- 
|)al.itabl(‘ to th(‘ mass of mankind; so that to dispense with it 
niakcs a clcear riiin, jwovided tin; want is fraught wdth. no serious 
result s. Hy favourabh' a,e<;id('nts of situation — such as a lot witli 
f(iw (complications and risks, a ready a( 5 C(css to ski.ll(‘d advisers, an 
aptifmhifor ('nduiing tlu' <c,ommon(‘r hazards, a sur])lus of worldly 
limans to roiiKHly tiundt'rs, and g(aie.T-a[ good fortune, -a sniall 
amount of aceiuiivHi Icnowltalge may answau’ all tluc ends of life. 
.1 gi!Oj‘aji('(‘ im])h,es la.rgt' dt'jX'iKh'iKuc on others, and on the a(‘cid(nits 
tof things ; and, a,C(;oi’ding to circumstanc(.‘s, is blissful or tragic in 


issues. 

On ihr supposition that one is willing to pay the cost ot 
misition, tor t})(( greater (command and (!(crtainty of the means 
ImDDDJe^s t Im subjects dirtMctly apphcable to the end a/ppccar to 
tlmse* hi the first lehice, there should he a familiarity with 
Constitution; a kuoAvledge still more requisite when 
(. e-uarduins, ta!ach(U*s, we haw^ the oontrdl of tlu' lives 
’ ^ of Pliv'sical and. 


ir Hodily C 

Tiaronts., guarduins, teaciuu'S, we naw(^ tne eon™ m ...... 

otlicr.'i. Ill IK'xt the elcmeiite of 1 hysicul and 

u-inii-d .m-ienee, he.ddes th<-ir riirect liearmg on the physiolugy 
theliuinan frame, have many collateral applications m 
vlife as ill matters relating to cleaiihnc.ss, warmtli, elothuip, 
,ritv o’t the air, coolmrv, &c. In the third place, some knew- 
ev'Of I e l\lind, wliether attained by ohservatmii, hy theory 
fvi.e oi led, of value in aiiprecialing chan*ter and 
' i m in the irnidai.ee and nianagemont o tliaso about 

i rlw of ti’O oourse of Affains in the world 

' ■ dlv 'irrived at hy observation and hy histoneal ami politica 

aiei ally , -iiin ea . i \ ^ ^ footsteps in the society we 

‘Slv w to an aLirye estimate of 

,"*■ V d the highest import; their applicatum extending 
vidcuKHS ulcOT iiK. 1 ^ A Liro-e number of our do- 

r o 
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the success tluit would ‘ aiuoh- difhl'.'ut 

1 ,”“,!'.;,',ty''.‘3,,,':...o i, »>«■- 

at present the rule is for tlu' sake of 

The i.iietitiid r‘"f‘‘,\Vdhl<ulv opposetl to the eoudit ious 

"i “i'Eu'd li;:V"iS''i'i; ,“..w.l,!lv i..:i.,v;.,i i«, -»ra.ji 

idt'aL's. an.nvdu^!d . ...viiH of Ktviiu* iiiOMKdiit, to 

Po oxpell d tni,u i-ViiUU l.ie.^d IS a_J..u.d 

kui.w ^ ho.ua.u „f hu-t now, ti.e 

wlun Wt' iMVt to fjuit . ^ It) he a'VUinlfal 

euii.v. The n.uuiU.eist uuiIo.Tuly o fistt ps tie nu ir 

PuVoau tue.dt,i.s. au.l loath:, nieutid htws. 

,au.h; iiuexu' t ku;.wleac,. ..t ,„,„a l.,w lulled 

aud ot thi.t crow, on- p„st eouutera.nive. 

(’urrelidion or 1 1 1 'isti lit e ot • .......pe.a lii-s tlii‘ lueiuis ot 

eouqueriu.tr the !.;*!'!'»" ss-''-; ^' > ': ‘ „f relis.ou uot t<,o 

is-ieayry Kr..s;;;y I;;. 

...v i«,'-. laX 1V111.UUI K.OjinB tl«. SISV”.- 


conquering tht' 
great vic.tory, .1’ 
iniicli. *^tle 
it teiiciie.^^ \cli;i,t 
cautions again.- 
4, Wln-H tje 
fietl, if-; a .-ipeeiu] 
fortunate' tor ha 


caiiticins agamM. PnowUs'lge as is uoav si^C'ci- 

ext.-ut of iu.iifiiri.uiouh rs a hiuiinous bi.Uv tluoiftu . at 

ways i>i luuuiiii hli'. P'i,r('\'lloN or Traiuiup, in 

Thehoariu;;-s i.!B;« irald'^ 

:If hiO.' iidelhictual euhure having Uvn now sutticieutly ad- 
verted t'>. . - ;..„+,n„.Horm e:m do to iit us for our 

1 iV hfPevf'r training unu lusti ue'inmH c.u» 'it i 

av..o.atMi,s eiij-uiy, ‘‘'0^'',’ work^ 

The horseman that has ,a ,.ase than the 

childho^i is gf V^onitory under his father, contri- 

to hi/onioyment ot the e~ 

to inev-itaUe rcvstraints, if conanenaxl «ariy 

yeais, and sustained without interinission, ^he 

^.fis Kuch is tlm sul?rniH.sion of the BohluT ^ 

^cfiBic habituation of the priest to his artificial mode 
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li is on tills jirinciple, that^tlie cliild carefully trained to prii- 
^iential and moral restraints, and so secured against the relapses 
vi tlni negh'fited ofh^xiring of vice and poverty, is placed, by that 
iact aloiK', on a vantage ground of hajipiness, 

3. The anmscanents and amenities of life are only enjoyed to 
’llu; full after s]>e(ial training. Even our games, s^ioits, and 
pa^;times. must lie tlie subject of instruction; while the exercise 
and <'uj(»jnient of the Einc Arts — Music, Painting, Elocution — 
involve the cost of special masters. Wliat are termed accom]:)lish- 
menlpN ar(* aTtiheial»and refined jileasures ; tlu-y are a pure addition 
to tb(* sum of ef^oyment, and luive no other meaning. 

A v(Ty ]arg(^ mass of human i>lcasure is mixed u]) \yith oiu' 
s(t:ia.hility ; aud much of our (slueatioii consists in iLtting us for 
iuttvrcourst:' with otluTS ; the end being to reduce the friction of 
UTK*.iiltivatv‘d minds associating togetlKU', and to increase the jdea- 
*sun“s of (‘(*-op(Tation, syuqiathy, and ailection. 

All acipciiuiance with foreign languages may lie classed among 
tlu; imsins of j>](Msure. For ])eoj)le geiuTally, they are the jiixuries 
of (diKsdiou. ^rh(^ ancient tongues introduce us to a large fund 
of novel iiujircssions ; tlie languages of our contemporaries open 
. a.T} iH Witional held of fresh and varied interest. It may bo doubted, 
lio\v('V( T', if the cost of the acquirement is repaid, in the ma- 
joritv of casf!S, hy the a.dvantago. 

f i) Tastes may he formed and strcrigdhened by education, and 
1 very tast(i tbat there are im^ans to gratify, is a part of haiqiinesB. 
/lu iiistru(‘tor, <.*r a ('.ompaiiion, may foster in ns a taste for plants, 
for (ahi(dio1ogAy for antiquities; the meaning of which is that these 
several ohiecTs hud a griaiter resi>onse of joyful feeling. Wiether 
such an ac.iprirement is desirable on tlie wliolc dejieiids on circum- 
s( ama^s ; ibc education thus bestowed must occupy a space m one s 
lift' -iud may ivossibly exclude some more valuable acquisition. 

I hlucatioii with a View to tlie maximum of happinpss is a very 

•iihereut tiling from education to greatiuvss, or the maximiim of 

, for so«u> imjiartaut fuuctio.). For liappiricss tastes and 

a.Ti.mplislimeuf s should be widely extended ; even it tbore beono 
l,. i<lii.<' tiiste, it should not be exclusive ; the law of relativity 
O b dO enjoyment to tho monopoly of tht' iintl 

: snldect. Yet such monopoly is the condition ol the 

...test vifumr of the faculties for some oiic end. The m!j,n that 
f*' v in "cieiice in artfin statesmanship, in business, needs to 
towe.r,s 1.1 "‘“j « to be excluded from variety 

h(* ,SO eugl''‘sscd Wlln ri . J > « 1 -rnmnfmta 


1 , 1 , so engr.!sseu w.tx. '.'r-’ neatness in moments 

uable 4eriods of protracted 

As there i.s a natural constitntmn fitted for happiness, so there 
is without pajdng regard 
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i,. «■.,,,., I .■,„1,., .«.. ™,;;;:,::i ;;: 

II"”'™ !"S,s“ '.i.livr n,.,.1., tl.™ «„■ v,:r, 

r'';::;"'';i"™."». 'i'",""™™ 

aiul f(>st«‘rn!a\ will jumKc u.im > lu tin u< m, 1 1 

five Drctfi'J^si' 'll. . ,. , 

Tin- ('xisti nci' "f uus;iti<tii-(l Dhsikk, is, so tur ns 
haiipiness. An (H' lt of juil,<;n..-ut must i"' 
should .'iidouvour to sui.pvcss u il.-siro iiiipnu'tu .i 
citlKTiis airoidof pursuit or as an uh'iu loiip'in 


it' ini' 

wlift W'r w'.' 
t)r ri‘t:»in it. 
('Oil- 

tiolivitv in iwitintl, 


tciitnrciit IS th" rosidt of tin- first altcniut.vo 

‘rf’sirililpslirunaniahl' iV '■"* of pr.,'or.,on D, 

valuMvo i'uturaflv pursuo ( 'ou,. utnu'ut n. tho un.M, o, 

' . , . O our I'mi'inu-s for liiohor f.-rtun.-s and L'r. at. r ox.-o - 
Irnol- "wo’sl.oulil lool that wo w.To oriid.od , oA .iiiod, and oouhu.s ; 
while' Kuofi lonsin.os ui" lad, io to unfit tor so,/n,tr flu' aotual. 

One of tho hi'ist J.i'ii'h lit and systciiiatio of livMs. Anoo '’lu . 

;i"l for a .L,dor!.,o tudulyouoo n, tiotton ; thoro ts I--: 

bility nor I;'-<d'^i; <y >>; '"i;';;;J’;‘!;;E;''kind"l!f sV;""',!;;. and tlio 
wd«tt\viiralways'dldh as'fo tfio Hunts ,,f thoir < A'''' ''' ' 

duulitv liiv riot to br- ohtaiiifMl exni'pt; at Hoino nx^K^nso ; aHo -tUs 

att Hu Ailo in Iti^dior desroos itcc.ordinf; to tho rosonroos at ‘ 

iKtsal, Tfu.,to.u,'rul rulo is ..nmnaitly wdmt ''J 

ri niHik of Svfinf'V Smith, tlvat lu* wjt.s a hup]uoi inai 
a<i'iiti<)iiaJ <ninioa\h:d camo to him. Such Jtti h-ast ^ 

jodirinont of thn ^^rvui masB of imujkind, a'tid 

itTmarly all their labours; Boine may be induBtnous trum othei 
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rn otivpR, but tbe gei\cra,l labour for money. And scarcely 

any limit is axlmitbid to the pursuit; it would jicem as if, at no 
|)it cli of p(3cuniary fortune, farther acquisitioik were considered 

futil^. * . . - 1 • -j. V 1 1 

Soim^ of the consequence^s of this principle in its naked and 

uTKHiaiihed aspect are undoubtedly gi*av(i and unpalatable to con- 
1(‘mphi,te. Wh(X‘ver woidd wish, to believe in soniething like 
o(iiiality among biinian beings, must revolt at a doctrine whic i 
proT)oriions enjoYment to wealth, and assigns to the mil lions o 
nia4ind-k lot, inc(4mpatibl(^ with any tolerjible sliare of liappmess. 
M()r(K)vi‘r, ihi'^g'i/A) ollered to cupidity, in the statement, ot such a 
principle, cannot hut stHun dangerous to tlui safety (.> _ 
hfid tiie ord<r of society. Accordingly, mora, lists in (nei> age 
have S(.u£rl.t i„ i„validate the .loctriiu'. hy a oountcT ^ 

,.vils attiuhins to tl,c poss<,s«i(m ..t great ruU^s. ^Uth some 
ti-utli a vast amoaut of exaggenitioii aiul I'lietonc has 
• fused h, to the ut4<.k on opuleuc... y>at the 
h'li.iw is a fa.et„ that they are not happiei t.,ian the poei is n 
n, enat.io position. Wealth multiplies the 

utes the pains of lif>a ; and if it brings any evils peculiar to itself, 

,.x.;ite,ueuts, whieh l‘ .r husi^^^ is necessa,i7 

well as exjK'iuliluie. Ac .. 1 _ , , • tlicrc maybe 


well as oxTK.ndilure. A ceitnin .'d-'*'.-" Po 

!(» smooth tlw ])()ss(\ssi(m anc. ^ ‘U‘ut(dy th(^ disadvan- 

virtue rf‘anV dass, Whil it is -iracticahlc 


nient.i^noi a.> v' i - 

<ua>- to .a e.rtain gra,de ot happiness; hut 

There ar<. vices ot t.ln n h virt.ucs 

,„ost of then equally pps- 

,,,f tlie poor lavonrabU 11 , That prime requisite, 

silile, and still more „ (.(ipi the lowest, grades even of 

Ilealt.h, is very m.c i-egisters have demonstrated 

rt'sixH'f.abli^ citi/A O'ship* .o d.xu'rv rise in the scale Ow 


of the poor lavuiui..- - That prune 

silile, and still more „ ,,(i pi the lowest, grades even of 

Ilealt.h, is very “‘'l''ld<-dl> see^^^^^.l_ i-egisters have demonstrated 

lilal'T.l'ortalityl^ 

lilt' relationship oi " • p,./ hWo too we encounter 

Xie interests ot otlicis , 
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and restrain our dosiros for riinriustHWo'. 

of such acts to he paint.,] : . ,, to 

;s,v;'oi''in'v '“n'j.iii^oS,''''*"'''’ 

and often disi'.iiprovi'd < 't, as oM'i'sMvt' aixl t< n liUr, ■ 

wJ have already se. „, nuder what lindtat.ons h-uevolenee ,s 
a souree of ideasure' 1 1>. --H'i:; the main e.mddioi, h, ins r.ripro- 
cation. in some form or other. Tl.ere ,s ; 

rewanlinc’ either in heneTolcnce or in duty. As r^ji.irds diitj tu 
pirtph^if reciprocation aha, applies. , wi.en our nhstn.nn..: from 
iniun- to other persons insures tln ir al.sta.n.np trom ”'] »> < >'■■ 

we have the full value of our sell'-demal. 1 is tlm emdeav. u . 
Hocietv to secure tins kitui of ,-oe.,.roe,ty aiu tm onl} so. I h 

nuike'eaeh one s ahstineuce indispensahle to tiieir uunuihity . , 
Virke t!,en hoeomes l,ap,mu.ss, not hy naf.tre. hut hy ‘ 

If a man ean real, the advantages ot society without j .i.Mne fln 
lost h. is happv in his vice, and would lie les.s ha,,p> it, his virtu, e 
is one of the eileets of tuoral training , 

feeliin' to whatever seeietv deein.s wroiip ; viee is olotiud,"” ‘ 
painful associations, and virtue i.s the .mly road , j 

happiness. Such essentiany is ( onscience. 1 he pusoo t' "” 
toyhisrh intcn.sity of these feehnpos rs 

thinps really delightful, it they are p.rlinideu oj <ou>cn,u 

‘■"‘‘S^iXmnainint: e.rcumstance that spoils the huTipin^ of 
doin- wrnne is the e.xi.stence of a cert,,,,, amoiiul ot >>■ oi 

nXral disinterestedness, in e:,-h one's ..onstitution, '1 he e leet ot 

.synipathv is to make one shrink Iron, the . '.j „ 

jiain. and to neutrali/e, in some degree, the pleasure o! loll win,, 
out a natural l-ent at the e.xjiense of mis. ry to .itl.ers. 

But for tltese fh.ree circuTiistan.'.es.-suie , 

ciatious of moral training, ami a tun.l ot lyitund 
Tieclpvt of duty would, to jill upi»f‘anuu;t\ l»o thr fiiHM't lou l t 
Winers If wc look to flic facts, and not to what wo wish .and 
SL-onriohringaViout, we find that the >'ian is not 

the man of highest virtues, l„.t he that can olitain soiaa! e • <,- 

city and ininnniitv, at a, inodomlfi outlay, lo r(>a.i/o Uu < t 
happlneS.s of virtue, wc si.ouhl ho eiufful t., conform to th,' 
standard of the time, neither rising al.ove nor tailing Im iimi . 
we should make our virtues apipareiit and si'"''.'- '*" * , '* „ 

them lit the least sucrifiee to ourselves: w.' should have ’ ' y 
ciiiiions with duty, as well as our natural sympathies, onlj 

iuod(ratf‘ depTre*!* of «trong1ii. oi,„f p, wifli 

It is thus in vain to identify virtue with prudence, tl at u. w ^ 
hapTiir e.ss. Duty is in part, and only in part., coincident wiU 
enimnent. To form men to the highest virtues, we mu.st apisad 
tp other motives than* their happiness, to the 
terested conduct so often alludial to. It will then a], pear that 
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very ^eal "virtue is offtiB opi^osed to liappiness; tlie applause 
b(‘stow<Ml on tlu* subliincly virtuous man is by way of making 
good a deticjK'Tiey. , 

]ia}^»nH‘,vs of EELTGlorg in its relation to a fiitiiro life, is 
not eoiu]jarab](‘ to any of the enjoyments of this life. But as expe- 
rifuir^d thrMUirh tlie sauisibihties of our common nature, it may bo 
not. improperfy (u-ouglit into the comparison. The religious atlVv.- 
tions gTi.)w up like, any otliers: they aro.more or less favoured Ir; 
natural eonstiiutioTJ, elierished by exercise, and ecliO(Hl from all 
iui<l syiiiliols. TIk^ religious fours are overcome 
Irv file same l;#\-s*)f our Iwaiig as any otlier fears. 1 lu: r.!r-ilfmg 
!lalt|lim■s ^5 is i,!*e jireiloiuiiiaiiei! of file ail'eci.ioiis over tlie iears. 
’iil,,. pleasures of ili-vofioi) have their fixed amoinit, m each mdi- 
viiliiul like the pleasures of knowledge or of line art. 

T sc,.uriug of Happiness in any cons deralde degree sup- 

Misconceptions of 

• o',,,!.* if,...™.. .»1 «“ 

a leis to he to >lm 

.reipnsiU' deducted from the realized 

syst..m; it ’f -f,ov insi.auees where enjoymoi.t is 

imopiness. lln .e Jri i . _ ueeidents lieing lave.urahle , 

■vfi‘aine..l vi-ith(.ut liny p ai 'll J or wealth, without a though 

that they must 1«,f„re and 

A bmng oi a ^ if Forming 

Ki tonci of 
xior much 
If attain- 


fv,; ,H.u;Frds. A ^ 

Will (b'sne u pbi 1, ‘ being lias a sctlhHi 

:ui estimate oi bte as a ii hw^ being iiiuch elated no 
luind c()rr(>sponding to A _ ^ It attain- 

,leim-ss..d, hy the lluctuatiens oim . Imlaiiccd cstoate v? 

t.v tlie imliviilua*f this ']t niio-Pt be artificially aideil, 

w rtln recall to niitid, more orcibly 

!>■ '"2 r« .“«• 


than 

th 


K* oe^l' lit' 7 

Mr (derations of the passing 


moods. 
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APPENDIX— CLASSIFICATlOJiS OF. THE MIND. 


X). — Chxsr^itJcation!! of tho Mrnd. 


THE INTELLECTFAL TOWEliS. 

1. THOMAS AQT’INAS. 

Pir 5 d/IWers TvrcT'iHliii^ tlu' . 

j VefE'Iative, 1. Nntrit^^yfl : 2. (rroirih : o, tevrraiion, 

II. ---Exi'EHNAl Senses (tivr in TmTul)(T\ 

II j iNTi'ElNAl- Senses. 1, ( i^rmrivn (jn'‘ st'Yisr tJiat 

(‘rvmpan’S and (.Ii<tin’J:insha.s thn olijnnt N <d’ tin <ti ■ < 'rsst^S; , 

•i. LooionU.,. ; .J-Mn„o(ira ; .Us.MTuiH- u. . w).r,t .sl,o 

7-yvf!»lcil l>y the S.'USCS, as tlic ('iiinity c! tlu’ w i.lt to the sht i [.]< 

4. (inoludiii^: K^'FiiinsnoiHoA. 

NeconaiT. TlH bit.ll.s-t— oouij.nsmtr. 1 . ^ 
orootiserva'tion of Xf. o f: tl. A'- h-- y ■>■ /a-;- (yrol -r j 

antwtof t}u-i..t.ll.,-ot;, -4. both ami sr. a/Hb.-.: K.-iuson , 

0. ( '(rnsciCht't:. 

2. HEKBKKT Ol- riTFUBrirY. _ ' . 

His ( iassification is liiixi'il, ami we {;ivf it, tis it slajs.l.--, iiimml- 
in**' Klli( ‘t i' HIS us AVt.il us lllt*']l 4 rt. , , . , ..r^ 1 

XAiruAE InsTINEI’ (tsxiuainnti- uiah-r Uu' a\stA>ry eh lu- 

tuition. Ap|K-iidiN B;. , . aViv EmiI 

II-INIKENAL Sense. I. diavin.^; 

, ‘ ^ ^ • '1 m r'.-r j-ni/'Mt/, unbUiij:’ iron.i 

aBteCf'dcllts, us p*y. l<Oi-. hn|»( . tiu. t; - ^ (‘il \rfirr 

the /.im.nr.o .liuiitreT, thirst, Ivisl, mUaii. holy. A- - 'bolt... 


feelirn 


B lit 


7 (orfV; ^ Ji uii t . ii.ii j.-i, A 1.. _ . ^ 

. / ,il‘ iiif-iti h iiK-luiliiitr .'.-rtaiu |.l. a.suves uml ].gims 

derivcal from . xt. riial i.l..ie<-ts ; t. .!/. . .■■( ."y'-'. jo... . f,,'r 

III KKNAl. Si;n.si„s, m.t .■iintiiie.l m 1 .s 1 U( 1 !> y lo-e. I 

there an- a- mutiy s.ms...s as then- an- ro.t... m the ..hjeets 

ot “yy; wLicii is t he faculty of iiit.-llect iiroiier. 

*' 2. oAssrM'i. 

I. — Sense. 

II, — IdlANTASY,. r > 1 ' u 

JXI, iN rEi.LKET. i. /if E-sEui of < I idi Of hpints , 

fiedimi ; aiul o. J\'< n, ho ui/ffj. 

4. THoMA’^ KKTE. 

1. Ej^er/ial H* ; 2. Mentor^ : 2 . eVo.# 7 '»^/o 7* (»r s^implo Apprn-- 
nension; 4. AhHtroof'on, rNonii.uaii.'^in and .iP'alisnvi ; d. JuA^jnent 
(Fi,rHt Trntifs) : d. J:*oiHo,iutij (iJonioustration an<l ld\>hu,lilE KEa«on- 

mcr) ; 7 . Tad* , 

^ r>. nUGAED KTFAVART. - _ 

I i’oos -ioumrHS ; 2 . ErUrnai !Vt> tj>t i^v : o. Aifndion ; I. ' 

rfHfftion: d. AhAroction : i\. AsH(H:iatiOH tf Ifkan : l.Mrmory; • 

Imagiaatojn ; ?>. ileasoniiaj (taking up Bogie), 

6 . THOMAS BllOWN. • . 

. I.— ExTEKNAi, AFFierrroNS. Seosatian; 2 . Or^^imicSmeB. 

* trr_-lNTERNV^l4 AfFECT,10N 1. Jttidkdimi StaieH, (1) bUBplO 
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Su^prestioTi (tlio laws of^Associitloii) ; and (2) I’elativo Snggostion 
(Coinparison, lOiscanblance). 2. The, Emotions (given in detail 

jifU^rwardsV , 

• ^ 7. BTK W. nAMTLTON. 

8ir W. llatnilton enuinera.tes six facnltios 1 . PreseMnve 
(tlie Sens(‘s and Self-ctonsciousness) ; 2. Cons(^v(iiive{yn(^oYi^.v\\\k^ 
in tile ineiiiory) ; Evpnnludm' (d(^|iends on the Laws of Associ- 
ation): K /;/(i/ioreOr(d( Abstraction and Eeasoning) ; o. JEpresen- 
/ol'icc’l LHagin;ition) ; 0. lUyuUdwt (the facidty oi d priori truths). 


Not til rough the 


0 * • 8. SAMUEL UAILEY. 

j,-,-. Di^riTifjtiNO. 1. Throvyh the Senses; 2. 

* I I t'oM ivi viY'i having ideas or niental representation^. . 

Oonceivin- nnihhhud rervynition; 2. Concaving with mdi- 

ridiuil Tir,:,,,nlh>, ; X or coiiccivnig under new ceui- 

— I’ln.lKVlKO, 1. "» cviihmi-r, and '1. ■wilhoid cvulmcc. 

IV, 1- and li. DciHvitdrahvc. 

Mr. Sj,ei,e,er .lefi.ut /vSS™ 

among our feelnogs, and ’ 7 . 7 :,;;,,: 7 :..-n 7 .rosr«ddn.-<:, 

oagnitnms (loeah/.ing S('n>.dn.n.; - ' ^ 

l«■ree])1ion nt llie y''" y.y’’yi'' J ; :i. Ilrprcsrniative : 
..range brings 1o '"''"t'', .g/ . a /^.-n7ov.7Mto(m', the liiglier 

• ,nelnd.f.g a<d.. ot Ma,U.'enudie,.. 

ab.^fraetions lorjn.at lo .s>nil J - U classification 


id nip, or tlio sousi 


■run i nni n>ii , v 

, of agreement; and ii. Vo (.-.dii’oim. 


'.niK I5MOT10NS. 

1. KEll). 


1. KEin. , 

lice IVvvers are diviMyO to^ ^ 

i iiAMeM. I’lifNen , .(7,., ■ 2. iVsircs (Powei 

"’1' dIodfLiSenevolent and M^cvolent 

.(MM Knowleugoj, 

0,;,; Disposilion, Opinion). - ■ 

’n-UAV10NALrulKeinI.ES. 


Tlis -V'tiv 

I . — Ml 

II. .. A.MMAl 


hUind ; 2 . Ihiht. 

^ . /TY. 

Jkstres 


rLES. 1 


Self'iovc 


Diiiy^ 


2. nuoALT) ^'TEWAaT. ^ Appetites ; 

l. iKsnKV-nVE b'ow;r, s'ttpenority) ; 

d- - ent andMidiivolonU ,,,, 1. 


cc- to 
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API’ENDIX - 


-CIASSIEICATIONS OF MIND. 


3 THOMAS BROWN.' ^ y 

and »./<<'///, -.r'^ '' I i H. UveauA IhtUs !'• %"*- 

. ^ 5" Ed*'...-.-, 

111 . -l i.i'Mi -1 . Kj,owl(Ml«n' I’oAVt'r, AHVcIkoh, blory, 

Pleasim*. A<*tipio N>ciot\ . 2 F^^trn- 1. JI^P^ ^ 


flTul 


7’/e^ 


(IlTine(?r ami 
lh‘]>os»'. &<\) : 

■I'dtiuit i-J 

!*• ; ami <">■ Tin 


4 . Kxpvrtation ; i). A ni iF f^^titon. ^r 

4. sili W. KAMI 1. TON. 

<<^r W ITiuuiltoii luis, first, Si-iisatioiis (fur iiv<; s.-iist' 

.H’puiio sensations 1 ami. | ; ' j ..ei'jn-: ( 'oN'rv'Mri.ATi vE, 

a 'lna:v,,:.>i.n : < ol 'tvuO' inrl 

and .SnWrsNO/ aris,- fn>ui tn- jnin! onri-v '-i tin liua^ 

the Imdrr^antd^ tVOdtnrs ivlate t... 1 . ><■■!/- rr<-rr.,n.n 

'riiirsi, L..at.>iin,-. S.. 1 T..VV li-dilv j.ai.K Auvn ^ • 

r.ur.nnH ui >'t "Hr ' ■ "■ , 

4, .)ur Trii'lrnry t.iuavds lhvx'd‘“"^'- p '‘ 

Xlurn! I.'V. 

.5 uKRaKHT sTKNerr.. ^ 

Mr. S])oTa*ers elassiiieation runs F^^nAvi 
of the inlrileflual ]hov.ts 1 . ’ '^'V 

, ..ailed Sensaiions: 2. y„4,„vs, 

tl.e sinq.!.' ena.tnms as i errur . /e » ^ 

lints,. reiisedA.ya ileseni.live peel , ■) . /..-Ppt-s 

such as Property. Justice. _ ^ 

»,. RAN . rp-dinni. (’onteiit- 

J ...„.y;£X.irors, eomintr thr'»ni.rii'—P ^ "■ \ 

raent', or 2 . //,e"/oi'i''e'e ( Fa'le). ,n. ,,f the Ftiderstand- 

II.-I.VTPT.I.KC rALOrom . tl.e 1 

iufs; and 2 . th" /./cos „l the Ke.ason. jleJaUcs tl.e ,i,y 
/'(M, 5 ,o«« finder the Will. 

7,. HERTtART. , j.- .f 

^ i;i» mo™- Y“;t,i;;::,a;!;':weA 

Feelings Proper. * 7\‘, V.- .Uhr. '-uid Easi. Heekinp: atid 
inu-.s lOteprt.ssion ,;„a C,.ntra.st. Potver atid 

Fhidiiip. Sueeess and Detail, 11, , . J, , , f,.,.H„,rs (Expect’d ton. 

Weakness.: 2» the Spc-vil or amtj>h<alt<l let.un^. I, 7 

,V.st,.>mshie.eat, Doubt, &e.,'. ■> hiO.er or 

ll..--Ut'Ai.nATiyE, 1. tC /Tslhetic; the 

feelinnis Cl'rutlfi and ProVtahtWya tlu. /t, stint. 

^foi^l.^, the' lteligtiju.s. 


to hi,s aiTaruitTmTil 

.• /pe//7/*7.a., oniinuniy 

i-r’ Ariinifd^ iiD'lmlin^ 
ifivf ./m7/d'/n such itsH 

} f t U iifj'' , 
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Bvnmm, OoTmilcx Emotional States. I. Tno^. 
f'ON\’niiNVi)('sii'iMir Avcrsum). 1. .SyaijiHrf/w'tif icohrig ; -■ -<<«, 

AK OlKiAKIO .WNI-vnON, K T1.0 
or "mood of inind, tono, or genoral lulanty ; il>o 

V Si.'N’SF VU'LIN-o. LCormSlwitli hmllhl eorM-nfc 

I. .---Sh%SF- , LlM^ ^ On,.r,„V (feeliogs of Special So, i« ) . 

15. Jvm»S,',is, ‘ ^ 1 . Tdeas from 

II. -FrAO^Mrs ' ft “ (Hope, a,,,d 

lower wKsflirfo- Fro-w arr/inrli.’,q l\ oow- 

■ ss-v'v=!yi3!“r 

. " -j^awb oy asbociatk^Ni 


(liL Jlighi’’- 
i). li<:ll<lil>‘'^ 


t J ^ { t ,vf •issooiation, lioldiiiK that 

i \ristot,lc had .irraspcd .lie ^s tlie scjtu'l ot a 

■ ...vory loeotal inovcoct is Fdr.mdn, Cviidjamni 

vi-niuii other.’ '"'if.pijp.d (,\l'<)sitioi' ot then,. 

i'.Mgniig. V,ut gives ’"V,^ 1, panl smit a Fhaiitasia coiopre _ 

O. L„,lovie„s \ >ves. alteram repros'A'-Ui.,. 

honsa,. s. (tlterulruia meoun. 

""’.f tlohh!^ PV'- t!;o .1^^';: f coi'isc-qiieiiee at that 

'o-neleof Uhl. A'Xdt^-a’ A spcead mstauee oi th.. 

turn i»‘" n'-tiug prep^‘'^^^ 


but he '''”■" !y’^£“ithmypr 

sluteiiu'id id ^ ‘ r.ip-s nesciiihhiiicc, 

a. Uiimo o'uoiu ^ 


f) Huluo 
* ^ 1 1 


pvtxluciHl Ly swsc. 

is Caust‘ tiivd a.,. effect of Assotaa 

hnrt itiid cA>siadcs to tndiv 

?'i‘‘i‘:'',’.;:Xstrati;«is under any g*.eralr,e > . 
^^mWoiicr, 


. llesenih(<ti>Ci\ ^ Itcsemldaiicc 

' "‘The 'resolves ( hatm.st kinds of P™'- 

■T4o\;Kiir=St;:. 


ci|)l<‘!=^ oi J{esemUa 7 i( 

“S.w": •“ ‘'-f ,'’K,i->ir»*>.'!'': 

thoughts to the 
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with it (ntlifT ill j)laee or time.’ Coinpoinid ('TnhrMCo (1) Co- 

<‘xi8t('iit qTi!iliti(\s ; (2) Cause and IvfiV'ft ; (.’i) Order. 

7. lieattie .I^s^ifiljh/iicr, * oik' eviad or sfory.lead.s ii8 to 

think of anotlaT that is iikt* iC ; 2 . i Anttniridy : ,‘1 (\t)i( iquih] (tr 
IVr/a//?/, ‘ %v}ien the idea oecnrs (*f any plae(' with wliieh \vc are 
acquainted, we are jqt to ]>ass, l»y an easy and quii'k transition, 
to those of the a(lj<»iiimir jtaees, of tiie ]>ersons wlie livi' there, Ac.' ; 

Coesr (111(1 K[hxt, [Tlie statennaits of (ierard and iJeattie are 
very inqierf^'et . j 

Itarth'y lias ordy dniifiiiuifi/, whiOi lie^ expressc^^ tlyis, 

‘ StUisations ari' assoeiaOMt ^\'hrn tlear inipr«'ssi( >ns f'ither inad(‘ 
|*recisr]y at tin* same instant i»f time, <-r in the eentiiruons sue- 
eessivc instants.' Assoeiation i^ tlius syiuhrotioiis ftp sii<'eessi\a;‘. ♦ 

i>. Jaim:"< Alill fedlows Hart ley's statranent. ‘ ( )nr id('as spring 
up or exist IT! the <.»rd< r in whieh tiie s^aeati-uiN exist tMj, et \vhi('h 
tiiey are tlie I'-vpies.' H,. properly ol>j.-<-ts to makiny^ eausaticui a, 
distinet ]irineif'>]e. hut is uusueoe>‘stid. in Ins attempt t(> resolve 
Itesendiianeo iiit*..) ( /ontiiiuity, iO/uyod arises p'em'r’ally from a. 
virid <‘i 'hjHhct . * 

Iti. I tiMi'a Id St rwart lieTain f<']|<)win:T: load! t*l»>erves that the 
e;ius*-s (if As>'»eiati(in are so (iivcT’so tliai tla^V can luirdlyf la* 
r(‘dMe(Mi to a. ivw liead>. hut enuifna’af «,‘S as id,)\'io}is me>de‘S of eon- 
.m;etioii, //rs/ /^//>///e.v’ dnejtidin^ d ritf it ^ kea'/oY// in 

tiiin* arid |ila('('- : Ic adds as Irs^ (.hxious modes, and .hj/vdy 

Mefjhs and /d'"/s, / V'< a/ /.-/ s and ^ ir 'fc-nh^A, 

11. d'iioiMas Frown men!iiin< • ^ d o , /d v udinp: 

..t / :oid d( Afr<i.d, hut tlrinks t he;, may hf r-'iiueed to f»n(' 

(‘X|eressioTi : all Sui’^e-estion ^'ius \Na..r'i for A.ss< *(‘ia,t ion ) may<Ie|'H'nd 
till |)rior eo-exi^tone*-. ^»r on immodiate ]a'o\imity of feelinp-s diot 
of ohjeet^;. 

12 . Sir VV „ jlamiit(,»n edv(-s the fo] j..»\vini.f as (y'?a nr/ laws of 
mental suee('ssi( iti. 1 , - ■ d'la- j^aav of vl '-'o- /'a YeYY.v ,,r I\>syddf Te- 

S' e th(me}its of the sane* i.uental * suhjet'ts are as- 

soei;d)]e. or cajiahh* (>f *'UOL0‘st inp- ota-h (.ija^r. I}.> I'lu- Law 

of Ju fu f it Krf't eir Ih'fAcf 1 0 ha inhru i(i't ; -•d’hojie'ld.s eo-idfait ieal in 
modiiieaTion, hut difleriiiTX m time, tend to .Kim'-y'st eaeh <<th(‘r. 
III.— -die* Law (d /e '/o'/O .yo/f ot liniirKt itrsn'iJihiur*-^ or of 
/<Vs'eoo's'e//oe ;--'rhonpdits ()nr( ('o-id(-ntieal in tiuna are, how('Ver 
diihsrei.t asim iita} modo<, a^raiTj suo;m’‘'t i^'e of each (sther, and 
tliat in t.lfe mutual onier whieh lle'V m'ip-ii^diy la-ld. 

Hjs Syii'rm/ Lany ai'e tiieise;- 1 . 'I'lie [ .a. w * *f S o'/w'/’u rs Tliin/^^s 

t }i:uio*|jt s r«'S('ialdiriL^ ot hei* ^ he tie- r*\s('m hlanee sii*<p](' or 

analo{_d(:al) are inutufilly sujr,irr'*^fi ve. Sima* resomhliMe* moditiea- 
"tioTis are, /e r/s, in tin ir re.^r-irddiiu’'- [KunfM. they eall up 

ea.i'h (,)ther ae<‘ordine: to tin- Law (tf Ki-fjef it }(*ii. 2. ddie laiw of 

do'idrfid. d’^e La w ot dt'er/yrere' //, einhrafaiij,.^ (Jaum-and Ktlect, 
'2.dif/lt‘ and 1‘arts, Huhstuiiee and Attributi-, Sign and Signified. 



CONSCIOUSNESS. 


li — Meomings of certain To 


C()NsrT()TTSN]':ss. Tliis ina-y bo oonsidcnid the loadiTip,- tcnn ot 
Mfvntal Sc*.iotK^(‘ ; ail tho most subtle distijictions aiu! tlio most 
debat^id (juestioiis ari* umivoididjly comiocttMl witli it. Tie' omploy- 
m<‘n1*oi’ tlio wofd iii this treatise has b<!en, e.s far as possibha coii- 
sist<‘]it witli till' views maintained as to tlie finidann'iital iiaturo of 
it^’ei'pfion and ivnovv]edij;-e. 

^ 8om(‘ a<ivf|^tau'(^ may Ix' li'ained by abiah'l invievv v)! the various 
si idea lions of the t(‘rm. In ]>o])uiar laiy<!:ua._£>:<\ t\vO or ttire,- 
I^O’ada.1.ions of na'aninL^ ]iia.y Is^ tra<‘ed. in one. ela.ss of ap])l.iv%a- 
tions, eonseionsiiess is mental lib', a,s opposi'd to tor]K)r oi' inse.n- 
sibility: tin; 1 (j<s of eonseionsiiess is mental extinetion for tlu: 
tiuii' ; whili', on thi^ otln'r haml, a, mori' than ordinary ■ aihef'ih.ess 
and exeit enien1*is a. heii'blened lorm of eonseionsiiess. In a, si'ei.nu 
class of mc'aninns. the suliji'c.l ivi; state, as ()])]){)S(i(l to th(:M>bj(M'<;ive, 
is inori' ]>ai ti<^ula)ay inli'iidi'd ; wiien a, jierson is said tr) bo mor- 
l)i(l!v or exees'^ively I'onseious, tliert' is indieated an oxci'ssive 
atfkiilion to llu' b-elinps and th(' thouLdits, and a sleiuh'r anamnt 
of oeeiijiation wit Si out ward things. It is this in<*ainn,y llait dx'ter- 
mined Ib id and Stinvant to apply the name to tlie (hstmenvi^ 
faeiidy of the mental phi[oso])lmr, in ('Ognizing operations ot the 

If las ^ nn nei-ally maintained, the seeond moaning he too 
mifrow^ tlmrAs no aJternativc' but to abido liy the first or nmre 
avhensi ve meaning. In this ease, the bnm_ - /he wides m 

in.-il.hliilosni.l.v: n:,v nion-, it ,uniseiousii(!SS is tlic. ui.l. pos- 

siih 'rntwio,, ' f It. is -tu. wnOst, ii, t io v.Msa.uyrv 

of TIh' sum of 01 oonseioiisims.sos is flic sum of uH 

dlmism'S., tlH'Ti, is (liviacil into 11, c fsvo <;re^^ac]);,i-tmc,y 

r, ; d,vc, ,su,scim.s,,css. mul tl,c Sim.iKcr coi,.s,t?»^,sucs I,; 

, t-Vusidou, or uulitiicsis, within flic compass ot om- b ;i 


;U": t i„ umsculm- exertion, uu,l in .1,0 

W 1,0,1 imtlnm iniM' ‘ , obieo.tivelv cousciuns : m pl.'asure 

[letivity ot tlio y , > „,ili^o(',tivolY <■<»'««, >IIS. 

Vt":;':;:' ”',;: "midst of td, modes of aciiyilv, rt,en, ip 


,l„M-onlri,stotu,e iwo ■ ■ 

tl.uf mix<.ml oonl.,und lionm 


desigtaitioii 

Ibi' tnrm ‘ ^ 


lext to b(‘ advorted to. 


Ibi'lerm eM>n>a.ugm . ^ iiwnnattor of OoiiscioiisiK'SS, lias m yn 

tukriiup bvSii-\, . Ibimilfon, •"'‘ Vy is bused on the 

vrsallv; miiiiely. tbat (’ousciousiies. P, oidv tliroud, 

hu;wido.Mnielie,dual.a,nse..msiys,-m;;y^^^^^ 


;;;:;;;i;dice. m.' d-i -.my ’''Tif;'.,;;tit:e b,tensity of a 

Uuown.if yb-inllrSwe cannot have any feeling Wiftihul 


j that wo 
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to leave some trace ^ also, however, 

strong emotion ea ^ ,1 diminish the suhjec- 

lead attention away ^ f knowledge or attention 

tivc conseiousuess. ttn . is not its foundation. If 

.< .nL”5:t’5.ri.r ,!? .t”, .» 

more are we possessed r,..'ard 4'^' 

It is most aeeordmd ^ h the ^;-'^;.;;;:;',7;‘',,,t:whether mdeh 
tiiK:t constninis eleiiiuit, - nf a^rei'nu^tit, o* 

or little f",,, {-oni of the mind are so interwoven and 

memory. ;f jt all i.ossihle to tind any one abso- 

iiiiplicated tliat it l.^ w an t ^ , niinnt lx* all FfeliuiTs without any 

lately alone in its ...xere.se -, ‘\fwill, without 

sluire oi an intt‘lh‘€tu|il iu approat^h to isolation is m 

either fe.-ling <.r intelh t. 1 j,, jp /,aoment of its highest 

the ohjeetive 7;- ^;p,,tll.‘et^ 

eiigrossment, IS ' 7',.,>neuri-en< e of various contra.sting ph^O- 

«-ation. renders this word often 

to bf}—th(‘ action ot light on th , visetyra ; while the 

and certain or snbjK.t state aeeompanying 

;;r‘‘ Sn’::s“ tei..riy -'....la 1. 

p j vr ; i “t .,..1 th- »!..«. <»>>- 

Li, In the great «>ntrast «> ' ^.e one and the 

scio.isiiess the word 7‘'“7!|““.'^,ated transitions' between the two 

other. V A'ti"*’ In lookim’’ at a Ixiautiful prospect, the niind 
in actual ,s</^.sation. In . , attitude to the other ; while 

passes, l.pdts and starts^ distanoe. and oven with the 

engrossiHi with thi. p, ; obiis-tive ; when conscious of 

colours of the scene, the .„y,;, „Hve Now the wor<l Bensation 

of the state. thus tho contraiit 

The contrast of .Sensation ^ ^ w 

wsr h“1 

Ms l^of tbo universe rebitivo of Bensauou ana i 
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ineaiiiii^ of wliicli is ftiat tl^ more the mind is subjectively 
tuigaged, the l(?ss the objective attention, and conversely. 

3. In Sensation, past (‘experiences are inextijicably woven with 
a yirt'sent iiriprcission ; a circumstance tending to confuse the boun- 
dary line betwecui Sense and Intellect. WlKm wo look at a tree, 
the presc'iit consciousness is not the bare result of the present 
stimulation, but th.'it combined with a sum total of past iinpres- 
sions.. In short, the mind’s retemtiveness overlays all present 
<‘il(?cts ; and what seems sensation is an actual stimulation mixed 


with iiKtiioi’y. ^ 

Farther, af^i Scaisation we must be conscious of Agreement 
fimT of l)iliei’en(;(‘, which are also intellectual functions, it is clwir 
Aiat tlu'rfi cannot be such a thing as Sensation (in the cognitive 
nieaning) without processes of the Intellect. Hence the (Question 
as to the origin of (air Ideas in Sense, is charged with ambiguity; 
yit fnany of tin* arguments in favour of Innate Ideas are bounded 
oTi flu; sap]>ositi(5n tliat the exp(nIen(‘o of the Senses exitudessuch 
int(‘ll(‘ctiial ('lements as Likeness, iJnlikt'iiess, Lquality and I ro- 
]Mjrtion ; wlnTcas it is inqiossible to exclude such attributes from 


th(' Tterci'ptive pro(X!Ss. 

liiErtKNTATloN and IlET'llESENTATKA'. Tlioso worcls are made 
l.V Mine mctaiihysicians, the starting point m the exposition oi 
it'u' niiml. The plieiionicua indicated ivy tliem have been lullj 
reco-rnized in tlio ivresent work, idthough under other 

‘Presentation’ and ‘Intuition’ are ai.plied to spnfy the 

indivnlnal or ‘ ‘ ‘ an abstract or general 

when, atfcT scHUiig inaiiy c ^ - ^ ^uumicrp that may be in an 
conception (vf a circle, ^prfsentation, be in a 

individual, we 5ir(' said to p . - c;.) tlie distii^on com- 

statn of r.rr.Mve the c^ctel? in iti extreme 

di.les witii tlie 1,1 the general or abstract, 

form ot in subjective cognitions. An 

The distinction equally ho ,, ^.^cting on it, when past, 
actual fit of anger the other a thought. 

is representative. . ^ knowledge is also* termed 

The Fresentotive of fte ««« f 

JmviediaU; ^'’’/l^Ipthing else." The individual circle 

itself, tlic other through fomethmg so g^al property is 

h^ked alis known by an circles. Sensa- 

knowii mediately through some cone ^ sensation is what is 

tion is thus contrasted with additional somothing that if 
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is Presentationism ; he holds that the cc)ii8ciousTiess *of external 
reality is immediate like the consciousness of colour, touch, or 
resistance. 

Presentation thus corresponds to Sensation in the thfrd nujatiing 
above given ; a mode of consciousness, however, wliicli is sup- 
posable only, .'ind not a iiiatter of fact. What we Ixdieve to be a 
present sensation is, in reality, a complicated produtit of ])ast and 
present impressions, a resultant of numerous shocks of diir^TeiuH' 
and of agreemcait. 

Personal Identity. Much controversy has bf*<>n mused on 
the question us to our personal or eontiniud itlenj^ity. Some of 
the (iithculty arises from the ambiguity of tlie woiVls iSamem'Sc^. or 
Identity. IIk to are degrees of sairuau'ss; we call two trees tit' 
same, imvrely bi'caiise they are of one sjvecies. Tlu‘ sort of 
identity, or amount of sameiu'ss, intended, under ]H*rsonal identity, 
is when we call an individual tree the sana^ tliroughout its whole 
existiaicH', from g*ermiimtion to tinal tleoay. A* human body is 
called the same, or identical, tlirough its wliolt' life, in sf>ite of 
im])ortant divta-sities ; h>r not only are tin? actual ]Kui ides re- 
peatedly changed, l)Ut the ]*lan, or aiTangenumt, of those ])articleH 
is gi'catly altered in tlie dith*rent stagt‘S. A liloek of marshy a 
statue, a building, rt'tain a much liigher identity, than a j)lant or 
aniimd. 

In living beings, then'frue, unbroken eontimiity is the featnn> 
of the sameness. The English nation is called the same nation 
down from the Saxon times. Tlu‘ identity of the l|kiit<:§ State^# 
of Anieriea wouhl itrobaldy he eounted from the dat<* of the kuh'- 
penderice, wliieli sliows that an nnhrokeii ]K)litical system is tin? 
idea that we form of national identity. 

It is, however, in tiie miiul, or sulijeeiive life, that 1h(i question 
of sameness is most sulith' and pei‘}»h-x('d. Thi re are <iitrerent 
inodes of expressing tlie identity of a being endowed witli mind. 
One is the iii^Aou of a ]>ersist<Mit distin^?t from, and un(1(?r- 

lying all i^ie passing moods of eon.scion.snrsSf— of feeling, thought, 
and will I a ]»(;rmanont thread, holding iogi'ther the variable and 
shifting manife.stations tliat make our uuailal life. Of such a sub- 
stanc*' then* ejin l.>e no proof oth-red ; it is jjurely liyj>oiln*tieul, but 
the hypotliesi.s has iMten found satishu tory to many, an<i has Imh*!! 
considered as self-evidiuit or intuitiv<*ly ec-i tain. llerkeh'y, in re- 
piidiatir% a substratum of mattr'r, inaifitained this livpotludical 
groundwork of mind, llumo d(*clim*d l>oth (‘iititie.s; n‘solving 
mattfjr and mind alike into tlie serpienee of conseious stales. 

Lo(;k(! expressed the fm;t of id(‘ntity as th(' ‘ e<>iisciousnea» of 
present and past actions in tlui jku’Soii to whom they b(‘h)iig.’ 
Fersfui ‘ is a thinking, inteliigtint lieiiitr, that lias reason and re- 
tlf-ction, and gan consider itself as itself, the sanu* tliinkiiig iMiing, 
in different times and plm^es ; which it doers only l>y that conscious 
mm wdiich is in.separable from thinkiiig.’ ‘ sincir consciousness 
always accompanies tlifnkiiig, and is what makes (W(rry one to be 
wl!b# each calls ‘self,’ and thereby distinguishes self from all 
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other thinlifiig beings ;*in this alone consists personal identity ’ — 
(Essay," Book II., cliap. 27). ^ 

Locke lias been attacked on various grounds. First, by Butler 
and others, for holding that consciousness makes self ; the objectors 
holding the view first stated, that the personality is something 
pricy to and apart from the consciousness, as truth prt'cedes and 
is distinct from the knowledge of it. Ileid considers it very strange 
that personal identity should be confounded with tlie evidence 
that'We have of our personal identity, that is, with consciousness. 
We muiit be the same, before we are known to be the same. Self 
is &ie thing ; the cognizance of self another thing. 

•In the second place, Locke’s view has been supposed to lead to 
the absurdity that a man may be, and not be, at the sann* time, 
the person that did a particular action, namely, something that 
has entirely passed out of his consciousness. Consciousness is fugi- 
tive*: personality is enduring and consecutive, '^^’his ol joction 
might l^ave bedii fenced by introducing the potetitial or '^jossible 
along with* the actual. Any experience tliat has 
ever entered i&to our mental pcu-sonality retains a link, stronger 
or feebler, with the present, and is within the possibility of being 

reproduced. . . , i 

jfiiother criticism is that consciousness is (tonfoundi'd with 
memory* Locke, however, understood consinotisness in a large 
meaniug, as containing the memory of the past, as well as the cog- 
nizance of the actual or present. Yet he ouglit to have adverted 
) to the ^MstdiJItion between present and remembered states, as vital 
in this audition. The best metaphysiiians agree that the question 
at issue involves the nature of our beli([f i-i memory (see, among 
others, Brown, Lect. XIII.). We have certain states that wo call 
present, actual, immediate, as in the consciousness of a present 
%ht; sound, or taste. We havt^ anotlier class of experiences when 
these elEects are no longer sujiported in the actual, but rcmembiu'ed, 
or retained in the ideal ; with them is involved the l>el4^ef tliat they 
are not merely what they are now, but are also the ’^inains or 
produot^l of former states of the kind termed actual ; they 

somehow represent an experience in past time, as well as consti- 
tute an experience in present time. 

This memory and bf;lief of the past is not fully exhausted by 
its mere contrast with the present ; there is farther contained in 
ii, the oi’derly sequence or successi^#i of our mental states. Lach 
of past is viewed as preceding some things also past, and 
jceeding others. The total jiast is an orderly retrospect or 
i'J^lierein everything has a definite place. 

Iius the fact of unbroken succession enters into identity m 
Tmeiital personality, as well as into the identity of a jilant, or 
a society, or a nation. The mind, however, is self- 
ag, and preserves its history from an early date; the 
j pjior to each one’s earliest recollection of self, is only 
like a tree ; the parents and others are the t^stimony^to 
0.on of the individual in the years of mental incompeibnc^. 

':':64 
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Tlie in Mi^nioT'V nmv probably ho ivn-;ir(l(*.l as staiHlin^: 

at ono ivniove from an ‘ultiiuuio law of tla> mind, iruyady tlio 
law that ooiiiu cts Boliof with our Spoiitanoous and \ oluiitary 

^Fidl rm)lhH^ of anything assi«^nis it its ])oint in tho stroani 
or sucoossiun. Tins is th(^li^^oron(v bid woon naaiiory and no i-i- 
nation: both aro idiail as oj>]K)sod to prosont avdaality : thoy a,r<‘ 
faoaltios of tho conoroto as o])posod to abstraotion ; but nu^iuoiy 
i*an, and iinayinalion oannot, tiiul a. doiiaiuinato p iioo oi i s 

oldoots ill tho o<>ritinu,ous roooni td tho nionlal lito. ' 

\Sr ii> r \N('1A This word may bo viowo<h says H'miiton, oitlui 
as .li'rivi'a'froni ' snl.sist.'inlu," wliat sulisisls l.y itxif. '.i' 
•sulstaiia,.,- what subsists ill its arci.h'Tits. hum- 11,.. basis . 
,|ualiti.'S <,r utt ril.utcs. TIiu tw.i .l.nvatu.us caui. b, t!u; siiim- 

I I Jill O'", . .. 

{h)iamnii liiii-uu-f lias always m-( forth Ibi' l•(.nl^|s1 ot siib- 
staii.... ami .luality or attribut,-. llO a> ov, rylliiliy limt wo kimw 
,,r oaii ooiiooiv.. luav b.- toniioil a .|uahty. or alliyuti-. it .b 
ouuhfios aiv supiMis;.,! witlalrawu. Ihor,; m nothm^O. tt to slam! 
for substam o. (ioia ha,-.lh,. qiiaht i.-s nt woOit- hunliK 'S 'hm- 
lilitv colour, .Vo. ; whafthoii is th.. subslaiioo • ool.l .• .Mjjltoi 
has'tlio i.roi.ortv ' IiuTlia:’ what is llm substan.'o 

Oil,, wav .ait of Iho .liili. ulty is to postulate an imkiiowu ami 
uiikm.wablo oiititv, umh-rlviiitr, au'l in somo mysf. nous way hold- 
in- to-.-tli. r, tho various attriliutos. o :,ro sai.i to bo .Irivoii l,> , 

an iutiiitiv.. ami irrodstibh tomh uoy, to make tins „ su„\’, 1 iou, 
which intuition is hohl to justify us iii such an ..xtromo moas.iro. 
Thor.: is an unknowable substanoo mat tor, t ii. ■ siib jeot .d tno at- 
trilmto inertia, ami of all fli,. siweial nio.l. s .d tlu- ibtl..r. iit kinds 
of iuun..r.--ol.|, marbl... water, .,xyu. ti, ami tia- rest. 1 Im saim' 
liYpothi lioal unknown riitity. is .■.xpr. s.srd m aiudla r aiititla'sis 
tbo omo.aam. as a-aiu.sl tile Iih. noiii. non ; wlmf o, in . outrast to 

Aiudbi/Avav .mt .of tlm .litlioulty is to re-, ...I Itm .ounm.n 
laiitrna-i/is its.'.lf un-uar.i.-.l and imucuvalo, and as .h iuamliuo 
•.umlitioatlon mid adjustment. Instoa.l ol treat m- all I la- . ii.-rpes 
of a thin- as attribnte.s j.re.liciibl.. .d’ an unknown ess, .nee, a .lis- 
tilictioM is made b. tweeii the fumhim. ntal, e.mstant, in.'rasitil,. 
attribut.'S, ami tlmse that a,r.' variabl.-, tin. tuatin-, or s,.), mat, ha 
Thus as re-ur.ls ‘ matb-r,' tin', j.roi.erty ■inertia, is lumyni.'iital 
ami irremovabh. ; Idle !.roi,..rti..s .-olour. 1 ruiisj.nrem.y, liar.lm'ss. 
ela.stieit V, oxidation, .Vo., are variabl.- and tiuotuatiny. Vj' ' 
wouhl thon bo tl.o ‘ substanoo' of mattor in itoneral ; this, to- 
il, -thor with a oortaiii sjiooitio f,mivi1y, ooloiir. dnotility, .Vo,, woulil 
I,,- tho suhstaiioo of -ohl. .‘■iuoh a, r.m.i, nntJ o<,m..s much noaror 
to tho poi.ular approhoirsion of snhsfiinoo, than tho iml,ali,aljlo and 
unknown ..ntilv, A thin- is suhstantial 1ha.t r.^sists, as a sto .o 
wall ; a Jii.-oo of pau/o, a omlnmn yf smoko, u ghost, aro oallod uiw 
sulistantiul f thoy have little or no r. sistiiig Itovv.'.- 

*'u#‘this view, substanoo oon’osjionds with tho ilohtnng j.iolH , 



SUBSTANCE. 


)f oljjiict ; wliat is also csiMed in Aristotelian, and liktiwise in 
“oiinnon language, the Kssence, 

.'The tSiil)stanco ^of llody, or matter generfflty, would thus he 
vvliat is eomiuon to all Body — Inertia. 

With r(‘S]><!et to Mind, the question of Sul^stance is tlui question 
oi- J\v sonal Idxaitity in another shape. The same iln'orists that 
assuuK'. a ])ersistent unknown something as underlying all coii- 
sdouSiK'SS, with a vic'W to Bersomd Identity, woidd c;!ill this 
entity, tli(‘ Su1)sta,nexi of Mind, and the kncwn functions oi Mind, 
iis*(jnafiti(‘s or aittrihutes. According to tht^ otluT view, tMd>- 
s1«nc(‘ of Mini is the three fuudanuuital and detiaing attributes ; 
those' |)owers or functions, which, being present, constitut«' nihuh 
;fnd in wliose a1)senc(^ we do not ajqdy the nanie. Tlu'y are Feel- 
ing, Volition, and Int(dlect; these may vary in degree to an, 
in( U'{init(' extent, but in some dc'gree th(‘y mist be coiijoincd m 
e vei- V thing that# we c:dl inind. , 

A sc, -Olid mode of justifying tlic current antitlicsis ot suhsuinoe 
and <|UiilitY, ^♦itln,ut assuming an incovicei\yjle entity, is to call 
the lnl,il ef any eoucrete, the SiiVistancc, and each oneotitspio- 
p..rti,‘S mentioned sin-ly, a (imdity, or attribute. 
i-mijlinctiou of powers, ealled gold, -weight, hardness, colour, iVc., 
jire'tlu' (nudities in the detail. . rt i j. 

It hai been iireviously seen in what acceptatioi^ Syyaiice was 
used by Arist.?tle. Loho regards the i, lea of Substance, a 
e,omi,h'>t.id#h tin. ag-regate of tin, idea« ot th,, distimto 
biii f w* (M sid)staue('. in gt'neral, he allows an ohscin c, v.i,„u( , 
!;;:ltune;i.h.a,,tr,:,^^,ntof^ 

r;,;':'i,i,.ht,’“we iniply a correlative subject or substratum, ot 
vvbi,.b t he,y are inodes or that tliei'C 

Kenl says lo " ’ ' ,vtbiu"- i-xteuded or motion witliout 
,sh. ,uhl be . for^. opinion 

anytlinig moved, yet „„,i iuiuiediat^ietat, of 

l icca usi' it siaans to nu' S(,d ^ ‘ j J of the cljfidiU med 

mynii1uT-e.’ Hauultou ixmsye . ^ ^ 

is a|)]>lie:d >le to V what ain)ears t^^ ph(.;no]uenal to 

bulief of the law » V‘'""'htiort’hhb«- lipaw and Time are Sub - 
b..,.,, Sarke, held that they are at- 

Aecoi-diug to Pf'‘te;- Mtt butes eoBtiuued 

■££Z::i 

tiond 
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